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YEGETAEIAN    MESSENGER 


TO    OTJR   EEADEES. 


We  enter  upon  the  commencement  of  our  labours  in  the  Seventh  volume  of  the  Messenger^ 
with  encouragement  from  the  many  past  evidences  of  the  usefulness  of  our  mission,  and 
with  hope  that,  in  our  continued  progress,  the  circle  of  our  influence,  in  teaching  sound 
principles  of  diet,  will  continue  to  he  widened. 

Like  all  who  have  any  feature  of  progress  to  recommend,  whether  of  moral  or  external 
characteristics,  we  have  reason  to  lament  the  continuance  of  the  dire  scourge  of  war,  which 
has  been  relentlessly  continued  during  the  whole  course  of  the  past  year.  Faith  in  the 
religion  of  love,  which  ought  to  reign  in  the  world,  is  ever  of  too  weak  and  uncertain 
growth  in  men's  minds;  but  the  aspect  of  setting  aside  even  the  abstract  principles  of 
charity  professedly  held,  till  some  given  purpose  of  hostility  (involving  destruction  to  life, 
and  the  wealth  and  resources  of  better  days)  shall  have  been  attempted  to  be  secured,  can 
never  fail  to  be  deplored.  Good  things  of  every  kind,  from  religion  downwards,  droop  and 
decline ;  and  thus,  though  our  advocacy,  and  the  general  intelligence  of  the  correctness  of 
our  principles,  have  doubtless  progressed  during  the  year  1855,  we  cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  but  have  had  less  results  from  our  labours  than  if  the  minds  of  men  had  been 
occupied  with  subjects  more  peaceful,  and  more  kindred  to  our  own.  May  we  not  hope, 
however,  that  the  promise  of  the  time  may  be  realized,  and  that,  in  entering  upon  the 
year  1856,  we  may  see  the  realization  of  the  hope  that  the  political  and  social  scourge 
we  deplore  may  be  removed,  and  leav  e  the  world  to  regain,  though  at  disadvantage,  the 
track  of  morals  and  of  progress  from  which  it  has  wandered ! 

Our  plan  of  publication  will  continue  to  be  the  same  as  for  the  past  two  years ;  and, 
whilst  we  take  this  opportunity  of  heartily  thanking  our  Subscribers  and  Friends  for  their 
assistance  and  support,  we  are  happy  to  announce  that  the  Messenger  has  been  extended  in 
its  distribution  during  the  past  year,  especially  in  Scotland,  and  that  many  thousand  copies 
have  been  gratuitously  circulated  during  this  period.  The  Messenger,  however,  continues 
still  to  be  the  pioneer  of  our  Movement,  and  whilst  the  healthy  demand  for  information, 
doubtless,  continues  infinitely  beyond  the  means  of  our  supply,  it  necessarily  remains  with 
our  friends  to  increase  this  distribution  of  information,  as  far  as  may  be,  dui'ing  the 
present  year. 

The  season  for  the  review  of  our  short-co  ming  in  the  past  year,  has,  doubtless,  presented 
itself,  and  the  period  for  an  improved  life  of  activity  in  the  dissemination  of  our  principles 
is  at  hand  :  and  with  this  healthy  purpose,  our  best  wishes,  suggested  by  this  season  of  joy, 
are  identified.  May  our  public,  social,  and  individual  labours  in  the  extension  of  Vegeta- 
rianism be  more  earnest  and  useful  than  heretofore ;  and  may  the  truth  of  our  Dietetic 
Reform  be  day  by  day  more  acknowledged,  and  thus  made  to  become  more  and  more 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  society ! 


PUBLIC    OPINION    IN     REFERENCE    TO    DIET. 


There  are  few  who  have  the  courage  to  ex- 
amine into  the  consequences  involved  in  the 
killing,  preparation,  and  consumption  of  the 


flesh  of  animals  as  food,  who  do  not  eventually 
either  dismiss  the  subject  as  too  disagreeable 
to  be  thought  of,  or  theoretically  subscribe  to 


CRUELTY    TO    ANIMALS. 


the  views  enforced  in  our  pages.  Within  the 
last  two  years  public  opinion  has  toned  up 
considerably  in  relation  to  diet.  Flesh  is  now 
considered  less  a  necessary,  and  the  working- 
classes  have  become  more  indoctrinated  with 
the  necessity  of  careful  attention  to  diet,  as  the 
practical  results  of  Vegetarianism  continue 
to  be  brought  before  their  attention.  In 
short,  t^he  more  men  think  upon,  and  attend 
to,  the  real  and  rational  requirements  of  the 
physical  organism,  the  less  esteemed  will  the 
flesh  of  animals  become.  Study  nature  in 
her  exquisite  and  varied  phenomena,  the 
result  is  delight  of  the  highest  order  ;  obey 
her,  and  we  have  a  realization  of  satisfaction 
and  happiness  incident  to  the  discharge  of 
her  requirements — of  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
man's  being :  nature's  necessities  are  nature's 
pleasures  :  constitutions  and  conditions  as  by 
her  imposed,  ever  operate  harmoniously  and 
produce  pleasure.  The  exercise  of  each 
faculty  in  accordance  with  the  object  of  its 
institution,  is  the  source  of  individual  im- 
provement and  social  progress. 

A  real  use  of  our  powers  of  thought  and 
sense  would  render  needless  the  greater  part 
of  those  medical  applications  which  disease 
too  often  renders  necessary.  In  reference  to 
particular  kinds  of  diet,  nature  always,  when 
free  and  untrammeled,  indicates  the  best. 
Let  each  reader  carefully  consult  the  teach- 
ings of  his  own  sensuous  sentiments  on  this 
subject,  and  the  result  will  prove  less  in  favour 
of  our  unnatural  habits  of  feeding,  and  in- 
crease that  regard  for,  and  sensibility  to,  the 
brute  creatures  which  ought  to  characterize 
human  conduct.  There  are  thousands  whose 
susceptibilities  would  not  permit  them  to 


imbrue  their  hands  in  blood,  whilst  to  eat 
a  favourite  animal  would  be  a  sheer  impos- 
sibility.    The  following  is  a  case  in  point. 

"  Sir  "Walter  Scott  could  never  eat  the 
flesh  of  any  creature  he  had  known  while  it 
was  alive.  *  I  had  once,'  says  he,  '  a  noble 
yoke  of  oxen,  which,  with  the  usual  agricul- 
tural gratitude,  we  killed  for  the  table  :  they 
said  it  was  the  finest  beef  in  the  four  counties; 
but  I  could  never  taste  Gog  and  Magog, 
whom  I  used  to  admire  in  the  plough. 
Moreover,  when  I  was  an  officer  of  yeomanry, 
and  used  to  dress  my  own  charger,  I  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  a  flock  of  white  turkeys, 
by  throwing  them  a  handful  of  oats  now  and 
then,  when  I  came  from  the  stable.  I  saw 
their  numbers  diminish  with  pain,  and  never 
attempted  to  cat  any  of  them  without  being 
sick ;  and  yet  I  have  as  much  of  the  '  rugged 
and  tough '  about  me  as  is  necessary  to  carry 
me  through  all  sorts  of  duty  without  much 
sentimental  compunction.' " 

As  with  Sir  Walter  so  with  all  unpcr- 
verted  natures.  No  matter  how  delicate  or 
vigorous  the  constitution,  the  same  result 
follows,  a  similar  lesson  is  taught ;  the  sensi- 
bilities of  our  being  always  condemn  disad- 
vantageous practices.  The  faculties  and  their 
natural  spheres  of  operation  harmonize  ;  this 
adaptation  of  our  real  wants  to  the  products 
of  the  external  world  constitutes  the  funda- 
mental and  primary  principle  or  condition 
upon  Avhich  our  well-being  depends ;  their 
harmonization  necessarily  results  in  intensi- 
fying the  pleasures  and  improving  the  prac- 
tices of  life.  Wherever  unpleasantness  or 
pain  exists,  let  us  examine  and  reflect,  and 
look  well  to  our  habits. 


CRUELTY     TO     ANIMALS. 


Man  is  the  direct  agent  of  a  wide  and 
continual  distress  to  the  lower  animals,  and 
the  question  is.  Can  any  method  be  devised 
for  its  alleviation  ?  On  this  subject  that 
scriptural  image  is  strikingly  realized  "  The 
whole  inferior  creation  groaning  and  tra- 
vailing together  in  pain  because  of  him." 
It  signifies  not  to  the  substantive  amount 
of  the  suff'ering,  whether  this  be  prompted  by 
the  hardness  of  his  heart,  or  only  permitted 
through  the  heedlessness  of  his  mind.  In 
either  way  it  holds  true,  not  only  that  the 
arch-devourer  man  stands  pre-eminent  over 
the  fiercest  children  of  the  wilderness  as  an 
animal  of  prey,  but  that  for  his  lordly  and 
luxurious  appetite,  as  well  as  for  his  ser- 
vice or  merest  curiosity  and  amusement. 
Nature  must  be  ransacked  throughout  all 
her  elements.  Rather  than  forego  the  veri- 
est gratifications  of  vanity,  he  will  wring 
them  from  the  anguish  of  wretched  and 
ill-fated    creatures ;    and    whether  for   the 


indulgence  of  his  barbaric  sensuality  or 
barbaric  splendour,  can  stalk  paramount 
over  the  suff'erings  of  that  prostrate  creation 
which  has  been  placed  beneath  his  feet. 

That  beauteous  domain  whereof  he  has  been 
constituted  the  terrestrial  sovereign,  gives 
out  so  many  blissful  and  benignant  aspects ; 
and  whether  we  look  to  its  peaceful  lakes, 
or  to  its  flowery  landscapes,  or  its  evening 
skies,  or  to  all  that  soft  attire  which  over- 
spreads the  hills  and  the  valleys,  lighted  up 
by  smiles  of  sweetest  sunshine,  and  where 
animals  disport  themselves  in  all  the  ex- 
uberance of  gaiety — this  surely  were  a  more 
befitting  scene  for  the  rule  of  clemency, 
than  for  the  iron  rod  of  a  murderous  and 
remorseless  tyrant.  But  the  present  is  a 
mysterious  world  wherein  we  dwell.  It 
still  bears  much  upon  its  materialism  of  the 
impress  of  Paradise.  Bat  a  breath  from 
the  air  of  Pandemonium  has  gone  over  its 
living  generations  ;  and  so  the  '*  fear  of  man. 


EXPERIENCE    OF   A    COOPER. 


and  the  dread  of  man,  is  now  upon  every 
beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth,  and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the  sea ; 
into  man's  hands  are  they  delivered  :  every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  is  meat  for  him ; 
yea,  even  as  the  green  herbs,  there  have 
been  given  to  him  all  things."  Such  is  the 
extent  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  with  most 
full  and  wanton  licence  has  he  revelled 
among  its  privileges.  The  whole  earth 
labours  and  is  in  violence  because  of  his 
cruelties  ;  and  from  the  amphitheatre  of 
sentient  nature  there  sounds  in  fancy's  ear 
the  bleat  of  one  wide  and  universal  suffer- 
ing— a  dreadful  homage  to  the  power  of 
nature's  constituted  lord. 

These  sufferings  are  really  felt.  The  beasts 
of  the  field  are  not  so  many  automata  without 
sensation,  and  just  so  constructed  as  to  give 
forth  all  the  natural  signs  and  expressions  of 
it.  Nature  hath  not  practised  this  universal 
deception  upon  our  species.  These  poor 
animals  just  look,  and  tremble,  and  give 
forth  the  very  indications  of  suffering  that 
we  do.  Theirs  is  the  distinct  cry  of  pain. 
Theirs  is  the  unequivocal  physiognomy  of 
pain.  They  put  on  the  same  aspect  of 
terror  on  the  demonstrations  of  a  menaced 
blow.  They  exhibit  the  same  distortions  of 
agony  after  the  infliction  of  it.  The  bruise, 
or  the  burn,  or  the  fracture,  or  the  deep 
incision,  or  the  fierce  encounter  Avith  one 
of  equal  or  superior  strength,  just  affects 
them  similarly  to  ourselves.  Their  blood 
circulates  as  ours.  They  have  pulsations 
in  various  parts  of  the  body  like  ours. 
They  sicken,  and  they  grow  feeble  with 
age,  and,  finally,  they  die  just  as  we 
do.  They  possess  the  same  feelings, 
and,  what  exposes  them  to  like  suffer- 
ing from  another  quarter,  they  possess 
the  same   instincts  with   our   own   species. 


The  lioness  robbed  of  her  whelps  causes 
the  wilderness  to  ring  aloud  with  the  pro- 
clamation of  her  wrongs ;  or  the  bird  whose 
little  household  has  been  stolen,  fills  and 
saddens  all  the  grove  with  melodies  of 
deepest  pathos.  All  this  is  palpable  even 
to  the  general  and  unlearned  eye :  and 
when  the  physiologist  lays  open  the  recesses 
of  their  system,  by  means  of  that  scalpel, 
under  whose  operation  they  just  shrink  and 
are  convulsed  as  any  living  subject  of  our  own 
species — there  stands  forth  to  view  the  same 
sentient  apparatus,  and  furnished  with  the 
same  conductors  for  the  transmission  of 
feeling  to  every  minutest  pore  upon  the 
surface. 

Theirs  is  unmixed  and  unmitigated  pain 
— the  agonies  of  martyrdom,  without  the 
alleviation  of  the  hopes  and  the  sentiments 
whereof  they  are  incapable.  "When  they 
lay  them  down  to  die,  their  only  fellowship 
is  with  suffering ;  for,  in  the  prison-house 
of  their  beset  and  bounded  faculties,  there 
can  no  relief  be  offered  by  communion  with 
other  interests  or  other  things.  The  atten- 
tion does  not  lighten  their  distress  as  it  does 
that  of  man,  by  carrying  off"  his  spirit  from 
that  pungency  and  pressure  which  might 
else  be  overwhelming.  There  is  but  room 
in  their  mysterious  economy  for  one  inmate, 
and  that  is,  the  absorbing  sense  of  their  oAvn 
single  and  concentrated  anguish. 

And  so,  in  that  bed  of  torment  whereon 
the  wounded  animal  lingers  and  expires, 
there  is  an  unexplored  depth  and  intensity 
of  sufi"ering  which  the  poor  dumb  animal 
itself  cannot  tell,  and  against  which  it  can 
ofi'er  no  remonstrance ;  an  untold  and  un- 
known amount  of  wretchedness,  of  which  no 
articulate  voice  gives  utterance.  But  there 
is  an  eloquence  in  its  silence,  and  the  shroud 
that  disguises  it  only  serves  to  aggravate  its 
horrors. — Rev.  Thos.  Chalmers,  D.D. 


EXPERIENCE     OE 


''Vegetarianism  won't  do,"  said  a  gentle- 
man at  a  tea-table,  where  oysters,  and  ham, 
and  beef  sandwiches  were  indulged  in  with 
uncommon  delight,  and  as  the  statement 
was  made  in  my  hearing,  and  at  my  ex- 
pense, and  in  reply  to  observations  put  forth 
in  relation  to  pure  diet,  I  considered  it  my 
duty  to  reply,  that  I  find  from  six  yeai's' 
experience  that  Vegetarianism  will  do.  I 
am  happy  to  inform  parents,  especially, 
that  I  have  three  healthy  children,  who 
have  never  tasted  flesh  in  any  shape  or  form 
Avhatever,  and  that  they  are  very  promising 
specimens,  thus  showing  that  Vegetarianism 
will  do.  My  Avife  also,  and  tAVo  of  my  elder 
sons,  are  additional  proofs  that  Vegeta- 
rianism will  do. 


A     COOPEE. 

Lest  any  person  who  has  to  labour  hard  for 
his  living  should  fall  short  of  the  blessings 
of  its  adoption,  through  fear  of  not  being 
able  to  obtain  sufiicient  nourishment  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  enable  him  to 
perform  his  accustomed  daily  work  with 
equal  energy  and  ease,  I  beg  to  state,  for 
the  encouragement  of  such,  that  I  am  not 
engaged  half  my  time  giving  orders,  or 
with  a  pen  behind  my  ear,  or  standing 
behind  a  counter  of  mahogany,  serving 
out  calico,  silks,  and  ribbons ;  nor  am  I  a 
"  black-coated  gentleman,"  ensconsed  in  a 
comfortable  sinecure,  but  that  I  am  a  daily 
companion  of  fire  and  smoke,  mould  and 
dust,  exposed  frequently  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  having  daily  to  wield  ener- 
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getically  the  weighty  hammer,  with  hands 
callous  with  constant  labour  :  and  all  who 
know  me  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  I  am  as 
well  able  to  fulfil  my  arduous  calling  now, 
as  I  was  six  years  since — a  convincing 
proof  that  Vegetarianism  will  do.  And  if 
individuals,  possessed  of  education  and 
intelligence,  would  only  calmly  and  delibe- 
rately investigate  the  chemical  and  physio- 
logical bearings  of  the  subject,  they  would, 
undoubtedly,  be  as  much  astonished  at  their 
discoveries  of  truth,  as  were  some  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  present  day,  at  the  results 
of  their  own  chemical  analyses.  I  think, 
if  such  men  were  not  the  victims  of  preju- 
dice, custom,  and  perverted  taste,  they 
would  soon  be  induced  to  give  the  principle 
a  fair  trial,  and  would  thus  experimentally 
find  that  Vegetarianism  will  do,  and  that 
the  assertion,  "Vegetarianism  wont  do,'' 
is  only  fit  for  a  place  in  the  history  of  popular 
errors. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  none  who  have  given 
any  attention  to    Vegetarianism,    will    be 


dissuaded  from  leaving  off  eating  the  flesh 
of  animals  through  hearing  such  proofless, 
groundless  statements  as  the  above.  From 
six  years'  experience  and  observation,  I  find 
my  own  case  to  be  no  exception,  but  only  a 
fair  sample  of  many  hundreds  of  others, 
who  have  judiciously  adopted  a  natural  and 
pure  diet ;  and  since  I  have  made  use  of 
vegetables,  fruit,  and  farinacea  (capable  of 
numerous  varieties  of  preparation)  in  pre- 
ference to  joints  of  the  "  mangled  corpses" 
of  the  brute  creation,  with  the  contrast 
before  my  eyes,  I  cannot  but  exclaim,  how 
much  more  delightful  it  is  to  sit  down 
and  feast  on  nature's  bouties,  unalloyed  with 
blood — 'tis  here  our  love- nature  can  indulge 
its  reminiscences,  since  no  holy  principle  is 
violated  to  produce  such  luscious  repasts — 
repasts  capable  of  eliciting  the  highest 
species  of  cultivated  refinement,  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  they  contain  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  make  a  man  strong  and  healthy. 
Thus  am  I  delightfully  satisfied  to  find  that 
Veo-etarianism  will  do. 
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COMPULSORY  VACCINATION. 

H.  T. — It  is  quite  correct  that  the  Corn- 
pulsory  Vaccination  Bill  passed  through  its 
various  stages,  and  became  an  amended  Act 
for  the  compulsory  vaccination  of  all  chil- 
dren not  previously  vaccinated,  from  the 
commencement  of  January,  1856,  under  a 
penalty  of  twenty  shillings,  on  conviction 
before  a  magistrate,  of  disregard  of  the  in- 
structions supplied  by  the  officer  registering 
births  in  each  district,  which  direct  the 
parents,  guardian,  or  other  person  having 
charge  of  the  child  so  registered,  how  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  vaccinating  process  may  be  undertaken 
either  by  the  private  medical  practitioner  of 
the  family,  or  by  the  public  vaccinators  of  the 
district,  notice  of  the  names  and  attendance 
of  these  being  given  in  the  instructions 
referred  to. 

J.  D. — Dr.  Laurie  is  opposed  to  vaccina- 
tion, as  well  as  to  inoculation,  and  is  the 
author  of  several  able  articles  upon  the  sub- 
ject, one  of  which  we  shall  endeavour  to 
find  space  for  on  some  early  occasion. 
Dr.  Verde  Delisle,  of  Paris,  is  the  author 
of  the  recent  work  referred  to,  a  notice  of 
which  we  here  give,  as  extracted  from  an 
American  paper,*  though  the  writer,  pro- 
bably, somewhat  mistakes  the  practical  con- 
clusions of  Dr.  Delisle  on  the  subject  of 
inoculation. 

"Dr.  Verde  Delisle  has  just  published  at 
Paris  a  very  learned  and  important  work   on 

•  Life  Illustrated. 


'  Vaccination  as  a  Cause  of  Humau  Degeuera- 
tion.'  The  views  he  announces  are  so  original 
and  striking,  yet  supported  by  so  strong  an  array 
of  facts,  and  so  fair  and  judicious  an  exercise  of 
the  dialectic  power  that  so  generally  distinguishes 
the  French  faculty,  that  it  becomes  oar  duty, 
more  as  men  than  even  as  journalists,  to  place 
them  under  the  appreciation  of  our  readers,  aud 
to  ask  for  them  the  careful  study,  and  further 
investigation  of  our  medical  friends. 

"Among the  facts  that  first  led  Dr.  Delisle 
to  his  discovery — for  such  we  believe  it — that 
vaccination  exercises  a  degenerating  influence  on 
every  constitution  that  has  been  submitted  to  it, 
he  relates  the  extraordinary  instance  of  a  young 
friend  of  his  whom  he  had  known  from  childhood 
as  suffering  from  pulmonary  weakness.  At  a 
given  point,  however,  of  the  disease,  when  con- 
sumption had  plainly  declared  itself,  aud  the 
patient  was  declared  to  be  beyond  the  aid  of 
medicine,  he  was  attacked  by  small-pox,  and,  to 
the  surprise  of  his  attendants,  who  testify  to  the 
fact  in  the  work  before  us,  exactly  as  the  new 
malady  advanced,  the  old  one  retreated,  till  at 
last  it  was  found  that  the  patient,  in  recovering 
from  the  one  malady,  was  cured  of  the  other. 

"  The  observation  thus  made  was  speedily  ap- 
plied to  practice  in  the  Doctor's  own  family ;  for 
having  a  child  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption, 
condemned  by  the  very  conclusive  authority  of 
Professor  Chomel,  the  celebrated  'lung-prac- 
titioner,' he  placed  the  patient  under  circum- 
stances in  which  he  might  take  the  small-pox 
naturally,  and  found,  as  in  the  former  case,  that 
the  consumption  was  cured  under  the  influence 
of  the  new  disease. 

"  This  seemed  sufficiently  conclusive ;  but  a  very 
singular  confirmation  of  the  new  truth  was  sug- 
gested  to  the  Doctor  in  the   long-estabbshed 
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theory  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  physicians,  of 
the  Arabs,  and  of  the  best  professional  teachers 
down  to  the  time  of  Sydenham  inclusively,  by 
which  it  was  held  that  small-pox  was  the  neces- 
sary eflfort  of  nature,  under  one  of  the  wisest  of 
her  laws,  to  purge  the  body  of  certain  noxious 
impurities  about  the  period  of  adolescence. 
Even  the  lower  animals  are  subject  to  a  similar 
law.  Thus,  the  cow  has  the  cow-pox,  horses 
have  swelled  legs,  pigs  the  swine-pox,  dogs  and 
monkeys  the  mange,  sheep  the  rot,  and  so  on. 

"  Following  out  his  investigations,  the  Doctor 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  vaccination  has  no 
chemical  or  therapeutic  action,  but  rather  a  me- 
chanical one,  and  simply  confines  the  virus  and 
prevents  its  development. 

"  What  now  happens  to  the  virus  is  the  subject 
of  a  most  interesting  part  of  the  work.  He 
shows  that  it  lies  latent,  now  developing  itself 
inside  in  typhus  fever,  in  gangrenous  forms  of 
quinsy,  in  croup,  scrofula,  cancers,  pulmonary 
tubercles ;  and  he  insists,  with  a  show  of  evi- 
dence as  curious  as  it  is  strong,  that  the  poison 
sometimes  concretes  in  tubercles  in  the  spinal 
cord,  producing  paralysis ;  or  in  the  brain,  pro- 
ducing diminution  or  loss  of  intellectual  power. 
The  evidences  of  physical  and  moral  degenera- 
tion which  are  brought  forward  in  this  part  of 
the  work  are  very  interesting,  and  appear  to  lend 
more  than  plausibility  to  the  striking  views  they 
support. 

"  In  his  explanation  of  the  reasons  which  led 
to  the  easy  and  general  acceptation  of  the 
vaccinating  process.  Dr.  Delisle  is  less  happy 
— 'the  fanaticism  of  the  new  discovery  already 
setting  him  in  arms  against  Jenner  and  Gre- 
gory, the  great  causes  of  the  mischief. 

"  He  affirms  that  Jenner  did  not  believe  in 
his  own  discovery,  and,  while  vaccinating  every 
body  else,  carefully  inoculated  his  own  child; 
and  that  Gregory  even  confessed  in  private 
circles  his  own  want  of  faith,  and  like  Jenner 
inoculated,  instead  of  vaccinated,  in  the  case  of 
his  own  children. 

"  The  last  evidence  he  adduces  in  favour  of  his 
system  is  the  well-known  fact — at  last  generally 
admitted  —  that  vaccination  only  temporarily 
prevents  the  development  of  the  virus  even  in 
the  form  of  small-pox.  He  has  all  a  discoverer's 
triumph  in  the  difficulties  and  absurdities  into 
which  the  French  Academy  fell  when  the  fact 
became  ascertained  that  vaccination  was  no  cer- 
tain and  permanent  preservative.  At  first,  the 
learned  members  insisted  that  there  were  no 
such  cases  ;  then,  that  the  vaccination  had  been 
imperfectly  performed;  afterward,  that  it  was 
not  a  true  small-pox ;  and  finally,  that  the  vac- 
cine matter  had  lost  its  preservative  qualities,  and 
must  be  renewed. 

"  The  question  thus  raised  becomes  at  present 
doubly  interesting,  from  the  course  adopted  by  so 
many  governments.  In  Russia,  vaccination  is  a 
matter  of  legal  compulsion ;  in  Germany  and 
England,  it  can  only  be  escaped  under  penalties  ; 
and  in  France,  no  one  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
army,  navy,  the  government  schools,  colleges,  or 
charitable  foundations,  without  a  certificate  that 
this  operation  has  been  performed.    If  inocula- 


tion be,  after  all,  the  right  course,  as  Delisle 
insists,  these  compulsory  interferences  of  govern- 
ment will  appear  sufficiently  ridiculous,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  mischief." 

SCRIPTURAL  EVIDENCE  AND  VEGETA- 
R,IANISM. 

Sir, — Through  the  instrumentality  of  your 
Magazine,  and  on  scriptural  grounds,  I  was  first 
converted  to  Vegetarianism.  I  liked  a  vegetable 
diet  very  well,  and  felt  increased  mental  and 
physical  strength,  insomuch  that  I  succeeded  in 
converting  one  of  my  friends,  purely  through  the 
manifestations  of  my  increased  physical  strength. 
As  soon  as  I  adopted  Vegetarianism,  I  sought  for 
scientific  evidence  of  its  principles,  and  succeeded 
in  satisfying  myself  on  that  point.  But  lately, 
having  had  occasion  to  make  a  more  thorough 
investigation  of  it  biblically,  I  found  it  deficient 
in  scriptural  evidence.  And  I  therefore  deem  it 
my  duty  to  state  my  reasons  for  abandoning 
Vegetarianism,     They  are  these  : — 

1.  No  Divine  Being  would  sanction  anything 
injurious,  even  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  the 
beings  whom  he  created  and  loves. 

2.  Jesus  Christ  is  divine,  and  not  only 
created  man,  but  loved  him  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
die  for  him,  and  sanctioned  the  eating  of  animals 
for  food. 

Therefore,  animal  food  is  not  injurious,  but  the 
best  food  adapted  for  man,  under  the  same  condi- 
tions in  which  Christ  partook  of  it.  For,  would 
it  not  argue  a  great  want  of  affection  in  Christ 
to  recommend  food  that  is  injurious?  Would 
such  an  opinion  not  alter  our  ideas  of  God  and 
the  Bible  ? 

It  is  my  desire  that  you  give  this  letter  pub- 
licity, as  I  am  anxious  that  your  readers  should 
investigate  Vegetarianism  on  scriptural  grounds, 
and  perhaps  this  letter  may  be  the  means  of 
turning  their  attention  once  more  to  the  subject, 
1  am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

KAPPA. 

A  doubter  and  his  difficulties. 

Dear  Sir — Some  time  ago,  having  read 
some  works  on  Vegetarianism,  I  resolved  to 
adopt  the  system.  This,  for  four  mouths  past,  I 
have  carried  into  effect,  and  consistently  adhered 
to.  While,  however,  I  feel  persuaded  of  the 
truth  of  Vegetarian  principles,  every  now  and 
then  the  thought  will  obtrude  itself,  that  per- 
haps, from  former  habits,  the  change  from  a 
mixed  to  a  Vegetarian  diet  may  be  productive  of 
some  injury  to  the  constitution. 

Now,  without  being  materially  benefited,  or 
indeed  injured,  by  my  change  of  living,  it  cannot 
be  disguised  that  I  am  thinner  and  more  delicate 
in  appearance  than  prior  to  my  adoption  of  the 
Vegetarian  practice.  Every  now  and  then,  too, 
I  feel  pains  in  the  chest  of  varying  intensity, 
which  seem  to  me  to  indicate  incipient  consump- 
tion ;  my  fears,  indeed,  are  the  greater  on  this 
head,  because  consumption  is  the  malady  that 
lurks  in  my  family,  and  has  destroyed  my  father 
and  two  sisters.  But  Dr.  Alcott  informs  us, 
backed  by  Dr.  Cheyne  and  Dr.  Bannister, 
that  vegetable  diet  is  the  remedy  for  consump- 
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tion.  With  this  evidence,  however,  I  am  still 
apprehensive;  and  my  occupation  being  •un- 
healthy, that  of  a  compositor  on  a  morning 
newspaper,  increases  ray  apprehensions. 

I  shall  be  glad,  therefore,  if  you  could  give 
me  some  advice  upon  this  matter.  I  would  be  a 
Vegetarian  still,  but  I  should  like  to  be  further 
convinced  of  its  curative  and  beneficial  effects. 
When  once  I  have  become  assured  of  the  truth 
of  great  principles,  I  never  flinch  or  change,  and 
I  delight  in  upholding  that  which  I  believe  to  be 
truth.  Vegetarianism  being  a  system  I  have 
long  viewed  with  favour  and  sympathy,  you  may 
readily  imagine  how  painful  it  would  be  for  me 
to  relinquish  it. 

I  will  mention  what  I  eat,  in  order  that  you 
may  judge  the  better  of  my  case.  Peas,  wheat, 
barley,  lentils,  potatoes,  cabbage,  vegetable  mar- 
row, rice,  and  maccaroni,  with  fruit  puddings  and 
pies  for  dinner;  and  bread  and  preserves,  with 
milk  and  water,  for  tea  and  supper,  my  occupation 
preventing  me  from  taking  breakfast.  I  would  also 
add  that  my  appetite  is  good,  that  I  much  enjoy 
my  simple  fare,  and  that  as  yet  I  have  no  diminu- 
tion of  strength. 

May  I  then  beg,  as  a  great  favour,  an  answer 
to  this  in  your  valuable  Messenger.  On  your 
answer  will  much  depend  my  ultimate  course  of 
conduct ;  and  if  this  be  favourable,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  be  made  acquainted  with  some  particu- 
lars of  the  Vegetarian  Society,  that  I  may  be- 
come a  member. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

London.  F.  G. 

P. 3.  I  am  under  much  anxiety  to  be  assured. 

We  recommend  our  correspondent  to 
become  better  informed  as  to  the  Vegetarian 
practice,  as  well  as  its  principles,  and  thus 
lie  will  more  intelligently  carry  it  out, 
and  have  more  confidence  in  what  he  is 
about. 

Dr.  Laurie's  evidence*  is  corroborative  of 
the  opinion  of  other  medical  men  who  have 
carefully  studied  the  question  of  diet,  as  to 
the  avoidance  of  consumption  more  readily 
on  a  diet  apart  from  the  flesh  of  animals, 
his  own  recovery  being  considered  to  be  due 
to  his  change  to  Vegetarian  practice.  Our 
correspondent,  however,  may  require  at  least 
more  favourable  circumstances  as  to  health, 
and  dayivork  and  daylight^  instead  of  dark- 
ness and  the  other  disadvantages  of  his 
position.  Vegetarian  diet,  however,  will 
doubtless,  if  judiciously  carried  out,  do  as 
much,  and  we  believe  more,  for  him  than 
any  other. 

CONVEUTS   TO   VEGETARIAN   DIET  AND   THEIR 
EXPERIENCE. 

Dear  Sir — The  converts  to  Vegetarian  diet 
are  generally  flesh-eating  persons  in  bad  health, 
whose  favourable  condition  of  mind  comes  from 
the  failures   they  have    experienced   to    derive 

*  See  Address  at  the  Birmingham  Banquet,  Sup. 
plement,  p.  71,  vol.  vi. 


health  under  the  numerous  physicking  and  om- 
nivorous habits  which  in  this  climate  persons 
are  trained  to. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  came  under  my 
notice  some  time  ago,  which  may  be  appro- 
priately mentioned.  An  attendant  at  my  meals 
observed  that  my  health  kept  improving,  and 
that  I  lived  (which  I  have  done  strictly  since  my 
farewell  to  flesh  on  Christmas  day,  1848)  on  the 
following  diet :  dry  toast,  sopped  in  spoomvort 
tea,  sweetened  with  honey — our  only  natural 
sugar — and  baked  apples  for  breakfast,  as  also 
for  the  third  meal ;  and  baked  potatoes, 
parsnips,  carrots,  sea  kale,  cabbage,  and  prickly 
spinach,  when  to  be  had,  with  the  coaxing  ap- 
pendage of  melted  butter,  sometimes,  for  my 
dinner. 

The  person  above  alluded  to,  had  at  that 
time  passed  about  twenty  years  of  life  with  con- 
tinual illness,  seldom  being  well  a  week  together, 
and  often  obliged  to  keep  to  bed  for  days  and 
weeks,  but  happily,  since  the  above  diet  has 
been  adopted,  only  two  separate  days  have 
been  passed  in  bed  during  eighteen  months,  and 
better  health  enjoyed  than  can  be  recollected  at 
any  previous  time, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  etc, 

Bedford.  S,  R.  G. 

MEDICAL  VIRTUES    OF   THE    BANANA   LEAF. 

Sir — The  article  on  the  Banana  in  the  Mes- 
senrjerioT  September,*  is  unquestionably  from  the 
"pen  of  a  ready  writer."  Nevertheless  it  may 
be  regretted  that  the  able  and  amiable  authoress 
omitted  to  mention  a  two-fold  medicinal  virtue, 
found  in  the  banana  leaf,  viz,  one  side  of  the 
leaf  having  the  power  of  drawing  or  cleansing 
sores,  and  the  other  that  of  healing  them.  The 
leaves  of  the  banana  and  plantain — one  and  the 
same  species  of  fruit  tree — are  constantly  in 
requisition  for  this  purpose  in  the  East  Indies. 

in  that  country,  whenever  a  patient  is  treated 
to  a  blister  of  cantharides,  as  soon  as  the  blister 
has  done  its  work  and  is  taken  off,  the  first  thing 
resorted  to  is  one  or  more  of  these  choice  leaves, 
which,  on  application,  give  immediate  ease,  and 
subsequently  act  as  a  skin-restorative  to  the 
individual. 

But  to  the  poor  soldier,  be  he  European  or 
native,  who  gets  his  back  torn  with  the  infamous 
"cat  o' nine  tails,"  the  efficacy  of  these  leaves 
is  inestimable.  After  he  has  been  taken  to  the 
hospital  and  his  back  washed,  etc.,  one  side  of  the 
leaf  is  used  to  draw  off  the  partially  stagnated 
blood  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  and  then  the 
other  side  of  the  leaf — though  it  must  be  a  new 
one — is  applied,  which  cools,  and  gradually  heals 
his  irritated,  lacerated,  and  bruised  flesh.  Thanks 
be  to  God,  such  man-butchery,  the  cruelty  of 
the  lash,  is  now  less  in  vogue  than  when  I  first  ad- 
mired— now  some  thirty-two  years  ago — the  leaf, 
bud,  flower,  and  fruit  of  the  banana  tree.  After 
such  a  lapse  of  time,  and  now  thus  distant  from 
the  "  land  of  the  sun,"  permit  me  in  conclusion 
to  subscribe  myself. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Hdinburgh.  Y,  C.  D. 

*  p.  83,  vol.  vi. 
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WISE    COUNSEL. 

Although  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of  our 
Maker,  in  a  world  which  is  a  world  of  trial 
and  transition,  and  not  the  ultimate  destiny 
of  mankind — though  it  has  been  the  plea- 
sure of  our  Maker  to  subject  a  great  portion 
of  the  human  race  to  trials  and  privations 
to  enable  them  to  qualify  themselves  for  the 
future  state  that  awaits  them,  yet  Provi- 
dence has  not  been  niggardly  in  the  distri- 
bution of  those  qualities  which  are  calculated 
to  secure  happiness  to  those  who  conduct 
themselves  well  upon  this  earth.  All  the 
good  qualities  of  human  nature — the  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  of  heart— everything  that 
tends  to  dignify  our  species,  and  to  enable 
men  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  have  been  placed,  these 
qualities  have  been  sown  broadcast  over  the 
human  race,  and  are  as  abundantly  dispersed 
among  the  humblest  classes  as  they  are 
among  the  highest  classes  of  the  land.  The 
first  thing  parents  have  to  do  is  to  see  that 
their  children  are  well  and  properly  edu- 
cated ;  that  they  are  early  instructed,  not 
merely  in  book  learning,  in  reading  and 
writing,  and  acquirements  of  that  kind,  but 
instructed  in  the  precepts  which  indicate 
the  difference  between  ri^ht  and  wrono;-,  and 
that  they  are  taught  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, and  their  duty  towards  God  and  man. 
Now,  the  way  in  which  that  can  be  done  is 
by  the  father  and  mother  building  up  their 
household  upon  that  which  is  the  foundation 
of  all  excellence  in  social  life— I  mean  a 
happy  home.  No  home  can  be  happy  if 
the  husband  be  not  a  kind  and  affectionate 
husband,  and  a  good  father  to  his  children. 
— Lord  Palmerston. 

DISTINCTION      BETWEEN     STIMULATION    AND 
STRENGTH. 

Stimulation  and  nutrition  are  two  very  differ- 
ent things.  There  are  a  hundred  things  that 
may  produce  excitement,  but  are  at  the  same 
time  the  very  opposite  to  nourishment.  The 
very  excitement  causes  a  greater  degree  of 
waste,  greater  absorption  and  exhaustion. 
A  hungry,  fainting  woman,  who  sees  her 
child  fall  into  the  flames,  will  instantly  feel 
herself  strong  as  a  lion  for  its  rescue.  Here 
is  excitement,  here  is  stimulation.  But 
dreadful  is  the  absorption  that  is  going  on 
to  accomplish  all  this,  and  dreadful  will  be 
the  fatigue  that  she  will  feel  from  exhaustion 
when  the  excitement  has  subsided.  She  can 
tell  that  stimulus  is  not  nutrition.  Her 
pallid  face  shows  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact, 
and  that  excitement  is  exhausting.  The  case 
of  the  labourer  is  much  the  same,  only,  that 


instead  of  being  moved  by  the  anxiety  and 
fondness  of  a  mother,  he  is  impelled  by  an 
ounce  of  alcohol.  But  he  is  excited  too 
much,  and  the  exhaustion  of  such  a  man 
must  be  far  greater  than  that  of  the  teeto- 
taller, who  partakes  of  a  nourishing  meal, 
and  subjects  his  body  to  no  other  fatigue 
than  that  which  arises  from  his  steady 
labour. — Rev,    B.    Parsons. 

The  above  remarks  apply  equally  to  the 
stimulation  of  flesh,  as  to  that  of  alcohol, 
the  difference  being  only  in  degree,  yet,  how 
often  is  this  unnatural  and  injurious  stimu- 
lation regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  highly 
nutritive  character  of  flesh-meat. 

ACTIVITY   AND    LETHARGY. 

Smallness  of  bone  is  generally  the  indi- 
cation of  delicacy  of  constitution.  An  animal 
with  large  bones  to  support  the  weight  of 
its  body  is  active,  like  the  Irish  pig,  and  apt 
to  become  restless  in  its  habits.  Activity  and 
lethargy  have  much  connection  with  the 
oxygen  taken  into  the  system.  The  in- 
habitants of  cold  countries  are  very  active, 
and  fond  of  laborious  employments  :  those 
of  warm  countries  are,  on  the  contrary, 
lethargic.  In  the  first  case,  the  air  being 
condensed,  more  oxygen  enters  the  system, 
and  incites  the  animal  to  exercise  in  order 
to  carry  off  the  transformed  tissues  of  the 
body  :  but  in  warm  climates  little  oxygen  is 
required,  and  the  transformations  proceed  with 
so  much  slowness,  that  no  such  inducement 
exists  with  the  natives, — Dr,  L,  Playfair. 

THINKING   AND    ACTING. 

I  have  been  thinking  about  abstaining  from 
dead  flesh,  for  I  see  that  we  are  better  without 
it ;  live  cheaper,  are  more  healthy,  stronger, 
and  so  on.  But  tldnhing  about  it  won't  do ; 
there  must  be  acting  about  it ;  and  after  I 
had  read  the  tracts  about  it  that  you  sent, 
especially  the  one  containing  an  account  of 
the  "  nice  white  veal,"  in  which  is  laid  open 
the  horrible  cruelties  that  the  poor  calves 
have  to  undergo,  I  could  not  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  eat  any  more  of  it.  So  then  now, 
I  am  a  Vegetarian  after  this,  *'  for  ever  and 
for  aye  ".—A.  M.  M. 

INJURIOUS   INFLUENCE    OF    VACCINATION. 

And  to  pass  from  vegetable  to  animal  races — 
a  question  much  debated  in  France  of  late 
years  has  once  more  come  up  for  discussion, 
and  this  time  with  authority.  The  Academie 
of  Medicine  have  announced  "  the  physical 
and  moral  degeneration  of  the  human  race 
caused  by  vaccination,"  as  a  subject  to  be 
argued  at  their  meetings.  The  argument 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  interesting ;  and  while 
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waiting  the  result,  we  may  repeat  that  there 
are  physiologists  in  this  country  who  hold  vac- 
cination to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  questionable 
benefit. — Chamber i s  Journal^  July  28,  1855. 

THE     SLA.TJGHTERING    OF    DISEASED    CATTLE. 

The  large  amount  of  business  done  in  the 
sale  of  diseased  meat,  in  most  large  towns 
and  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  is  little 
suspected  by  the  mass  of  the  meat-eating 
public.  "We  seldom  take  up  a  newspaper 
without  noticing  some  case  of  conviction  for 
the  slaughtering  of  animals  in  a  state  of 
disease,  or  the  dressing  of  the  carcasses  of 
unsound  animals  that  have  died  a  natural 
death,  and  the  offering  of  parts  of  these 
carcasses  for  sale  as  human  food.  The  great 
majority  of  offenders  in  this  way,  however, 
too  often  manage  to  escape  detection  by  the 
officers  appointed  to  inspect  the  markets,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  recent  court 
leet  for  the  hundred  of  Salford,  as  pre- 
sented in  one  of  the  Manchester  papers.  * 

"The  names  of  the  officers  were  called  over, 
amongst   them  being    that  of   Mr.   J.    R. 
Richardson.        On    being     sworn,      Mr. 
Richardson  stated    that,   as    inspector  of 
nuisances  under  the  local  board  of  health 
for  Newton  Heath,   he  had    succeeded    to 
some  extent    in  putting    down  the    great 
nuisance  that  had  existed  within  the  town- 
ship— the  slaughtering  of   diseased  cattle, 
and  the  dressing  of  dead  and  unsound  beasts, 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  the  carcasses  for 
human  food.     For  some  time  past,  several 
tons  weight  of  unsound    meat  had    been 
dressed  weekly  and  supplied  to  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  other  towns  in  the  district^ 
to  pork  shops,  cook  shops,  and  small  shop- 
keepers ;  it  being  manufactured  into  sausages, 
polonies,   pig's  cheek,   and  other  kinds  of 
"  forced  meats," — to  pie  shops,  and  retail 
vendors  at  fairs  and  markets.     AH  this  flesh 
was  notoriously  unfit  for  human  food  ;    and 
the  principal  sufferers,  in  health  as  well  as 
in  pocket,  were  of  the  poorest  classes.      He 
(Mr.   Richardson)   believed  he  had  done 
much,  and  he  was  anxious  to  do  very  much 
more,  to  check  the  evil ;  but  the  offenders 
escaped  from  his  jurisdiction,  and  were  able 
to  set  him  at  defiance,  by  going  into  such 
places     as     Gorton,     Droylsden,     Clayton, 
Hollins  Green,  Stretford,  Urmston,  Flixton, 
Eccles,   Barton,    and  elsewhere.      With   a 
view  to    meet   this    state    of  things,    Mr. 
Richardson  recommended  that  the  present 
inspector  of  fish  and  flesh  for  the  borough 
of  Salford  should  have  his  powers  extended 
over  the  hundred,  in  addition  to  the  powers 
*  Manchester  Guardian,  April  21,  1855. 


possessed  by  himself  (Mr.  Richardson). 
Mr.  Pickering  was  asked  by  the  deputy- 
steward  whether  he  thought  the  corporation 
would  object  to  his  holding  a  second  appoint- 
ment, as  inspector  of  fish  and  flesh  for  the 
hundred;  and  he  said  he  thought  there 
would  be  no  objection,  seeing  that  the 
corporation  had  consented  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Dale,  one  of  their  officers,  as 
a  sub-inspector,  especially  for  Newton  Heath. 
Messrs.  Richardson,  Pickering,  and 
Dale,  were  accordingly  sworn  as  inspectors 
of  fish  and  flesh  for  the  hundred  of  Salford, 
and  the  court  then  adjourned." 

adulteration  op  food. 
The  committee  on  the  adulteration  of  food, 
drinks,  and  drugs,  re-assembled  in  West- 
minster, yesterday  morning,  Mr.  Schofield, 
in  the  chair.  Dr.  Normandy,  said,  that 
muriatic  acid,  or  spirits  of  salts,  generally 
contains  arsenic,  and  is  therefore  not  proper 
to  be  used  in  bread-making.  He  deprecated 
the  use  of  any  chemical  agents  in  articles  of 
food,  forgetting  however,  that  yeast,  which 
he  recommended,  is  itself  a  chemical  agent. 
Cocoa,  he  said,  is  very  much  adulterated 
when  made  into  chocolate,  being  often  mixed 
with  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  brick  dust, 
12  per  cent,  of  ochre,  22  per  cent,  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  animal  fats  of  the  worst 
description,  and  rancid  tallow.  Cocoa-nibs 
are  not  adulterated,  and  the  only  security 
for  the  public  is  in  the  use  of  these.  Coffee 
is  much  adulterated  with  roasted  grain, 
which  maybe  detected  by  the  grain  adhering 
to  the  side  of  the  cup  when  the  coffee  is 
poured  out.  Parsnips  and  carrots  are  also 
used,  and  chicory  is  found  in  coffee  to  the 
amount  of  50  or  even  75  per  cent.  Coffee 
sold  at  Is.  per  pound  must  necessarily  be 
adulterated.  Pure  coffee  will  not  knead  up 
into  a  lump  with  water ;  chicorized  coffee 
will. — Alliance  Weekly  News ^  July  28,  1855. 

MERCY. 

The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  ; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath  ;  it  is  twice  bless' d  : 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes ; 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mighty,  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  of  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway ; 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings  : 
It  is  an  attribute  of  God  himself ; 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest 

God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

Shakespeare, 
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ARRANGEMENTS    FOR    LECTURES    AND    MEETINGS. 


It  will  be  seen,  from  our  present  and  recent 
reports  and  intelligence,  tliat  the  year  1855 
closed  well,  and  that  its  successor  was  well 
ushered  in,  in  relation  to  Vegetarian  advo- 
cacy. 

Besides  the  Meeting  in  Bradford  and  the 
Lecture  in  Boston,  we  perceive  that  the 
President  of  the  Society  gave  a  Lecture  in 
London,  to  a  large  and  influential  audience, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year — an  additional 
evidence,  we  think,  not  merely  of  his  un- 
tiring zeal,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
sustained  interest  of  the  question,  when  a 
large  assemblage  can  readily  be  congregated, 
even  on  the  most  unfavourable  day  of  the 
year  for  any  but  private  social  gather- 
ings. 

With  the  first  month  of  the  year,  Man- 
chester, we  are  happy  to  recognize,  as 
awaking  from  a  somewhat  long  siesta,  and 
now,  we  hope,  giving  promise,  like  the 
giant  refreshed,  of  going  on  to  further 
labours  of  renown.  What  is  being  done 
there,  indeed,  is  a  proper  guide  to  success 
in  other  places  similarly  circumstanced.  It 
will  be  seen  that  a  soiree  has  been  held 
there ;  but  it  is  not  this  to  which  we  par- 
ticularly allude,  but  to  a  course  of  lectures 


arranged  for  by  some  half  dozen  of  the 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Association 
resident  in  and  around  Manchester,  with 
the  Mechanics'  Institution  for  its  centre  of 
arrangement. 

For  some  time  to  come,  the  demand  for  the 
promulgation  of  Vegetarian  theories  and 
experience  must  be  met  in  this  and  similar 
ways,  and  we  can  thus  only  commend  the 
effort  being  made  in  Manchester,  and  in 
calling  attention  to  it,  again  direct  the 
applications  of  individuals  in  the  districts 
where  associations  exist,  to  these  centres,  as 
aids,  and  as  having  the  means  within  their 
reach  of  supplying  lecturers  or  arranging 
for  Meetings.  Where  such  associations  do 
not  exist,  the  Society  itself  is,  of  course, 
open  to  the  application,  and  in  its  duty  of 
raising  the  question  in  fresh  localities,  we 
think  it  is  only  limited  by  its  resources  and 
the  degrees  of  special  voluntary  aid  offered 
to  it.  We  thus  hope  to  see  much  more  aid 
asked,  and  much  more  given  than  heretofore, 
in  the  advocacy  of  our  principles,  and  that 
the  present  year,  well  commenced,  will  be 
characterized  by  its  voluntary  and  successful 
labours,  more  than  any  of  its  predecessors 
since  the  origin  of  the  Society. 
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We  should  not  think  it  was,  if  by  man  was 
meant  a  sensual,  omnivorous,  carnivorous,  or 
unclean  animal,  created  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  grovel  through  a  short  existence, 
taking  delight  only  in  cruelty,  revenge,  con- 
tention, malice,  quarrelling,  fighting,  and 
killing,  and  similar  indulgences  of  the  car- 
nivorous and  omnivorous  tribes.  We  should 
not  think  it  was,  if  man  were  an  animal  most 
happy  when  subject  to  fever,  small-pox,  scro- 
fula, headache,  heartburn,  dyspepsia,  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  other  flesh-engendering 
diseases.  We  should  not  think  it  was,  if 
the  development  of  his  mental  faculties,  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy, the  practice  of  virtue,  of  piety  and 
religion,  impeded  his  approach  to  happiness 
and  peace.  But  if  by  man  is  meant  that 
creature  which  gradually  grows  from  a  phy- 
sical into  an  intellectual  and  a  moral  being, 
which  is  placed  on  earth  to  prepare  for 
heaven,  blessed  with  time  that  he  may  enjoy 
eternity,  then  in  all  sincerity  we  must  say  we 


believe  that  this  practice  exercises  a  most 
injurious  influence  over  this  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  man. 

A  practice  which  involves  others  of  an 
extravagant  and  consequently  injurious 
nature,  physically^  as  well  as  of  a  cruel, 
ferocious,  and  degrading  nature,  morally^  can 
never,  in  itself,  be  other  than  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  great  family  of  man.  It  is 
injurious,  too,  because  it  is  unnatural ; 
because  it  is  exciting  to  those  passions  and 
appetites  which  carnivorous  animals  delight 
to  indulge  in,  because,  in  destroying  the 
health  of  the  body,  it  disables  the  mind  from 
performing  its  duty  in  the  world,  it  curtails 
its  usefulness,  and  consequently  abbreviates 
its  happiness ;  because  it  really  renders  man 
more  dependent  on  flesh  and  less  on  spirit — 
more  immersed  in  the  cares  of  the  world,  and 
consequently  less  devoted  to  the  attainment 
of  the  joys  of  heaven;  and,  in  short,  it  is 
injurious  because  it  is  opposed  to  truth^ 
to  mercy ^  and  to  henevoleyice ;  it  is  opposed 
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to  tr/Uh,  because  it  is  one  of  the  errors 
of  fallen  human  nature,  which  did  not 
exist  in  the  "  golden  age"  ;  it  is  opposed  to 
merci/,  because  it  involves  the  sacrifice  of 
innocent  life,  and  is  injurious  to  the  welfare 
of  those  friends  and  dependents  who  may- 
follow  our  example  ;  it  is  opposed  to  benevo- 
lence, because  it  requires  that  time  and  money 
to  be  employed  in  providing  for  it,  which 
could  be  far  better  devoted  to  "feeding  the 
hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  and  in  letting 
the  oppressed  go  free." 

That  which  is  opposed  to  truth,  to  mercy, 
and  to  benevolence,  must  be  opposed  to  the 
religion  which  all  Christians  believe  and 
admire  in  practice.  To  the  man  of  piety  and 
religion,  therefore,  this  question  becomes  of 
the  highest  importance.  With  such  we  feel 
the  greatest  sympathy,  and  for  such  we 
entertain  the  hisrhest  res^ard.     We   would 


ask  them,  in  the  name  of  that  truth  which 
they  delight  to  serve,  of  that  mercy  which 
they  delight  to  practise,  and  expect  to  receive, 
and   above   all,  of  that  active  benevolence 
which  is  essentially  Christian,   not  only  to 
examine  this  question  for  themselves,  but  to 
put  it  to  that  test  v/hich  can  alone  enable 
them  to  judge  it  impartially,  and  to  let  their 
own  experience  decide  that  which  may  other- 
wise be   disputed.     They   well   know    that 
the     active   practical    Christian,    one    who 
practises    the    precepts    of   Christ,    really 
knows  better  what  Christianity  is,  and  is  a 
far  more    able  promulgator  of  its   princi- 
ples, than  the  merely  theoretical  Christian  ; 
and  just  so  is  it  with  all  truth ;    it   is   the 
practice  of  it  alone  which  can  make  us  its 
possessors,  Avhich  can  cause  it  to  advance  in 
the  world,  and  make  man  free. — American 
Vegetarian. 


THE    CONTROVERSIALIST    AND    CORRESPONDENT 


VEGETARIANISM    IN    CONSUMPTION. 

"Then  woke  that  you  maj'  live. 
Here,  take  the  best  prescription  I  can  give  ; 
Your  bloodless  veins,  your  appetite  shall  fail, 
Unless  you  raise  them  by  a  powerful  meal, — 
Come  take  this  rice." — Horace. 

Sir — I  notice  in  your  journal  for  January  some 
remarks  by  "  F.  G."  headed  "  A  Doubter  and  his 
Difficulties."*  The  writer  remarks,  "  Now, 
without  being  materially  benefited,  or  indeed 
injured,  by  my  change  of  living,  it  cannot  be 
disguised  that  I  am  thinner  and  more  delicate  in 
appearance  than  prior  to  my  adoption  of  the 
Vegetarian  practice.  Every  now  and  then,  too, 
I  feel  pains  in  my  chest  of  varying  intensity, 
which  seem  to  me  to  indicate  incipient  consump- 
tion ;  my  fears,  indeed,  are  the  greater  ou  this 
head,  because  consumption  is  the  malady  that 
lurks  in  my  family,  and  has  destroyed  my 
father  and  two  sisters." 

In  reference  to  these  remarks  I  would  observe, 
that  I  feel  an  especial  desire  to  dwell  for  a  short 
time  upon  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  rational 
mode  of  arresting  consumption,  the  more  especi- 
ally as,  in  a  late  number  of  Chambers's  Journal, 
a  mode  adopted  by  Dr.  Balbirnie,  of  arresting 
this  disease  by  the  free  use  of  animal  food  and 
hydropathic  treatment,  has  been  advocated. 
Having  practised  the  Water  Cure  for  years,  and 
having  had  the  opportunity  of  extensively  em- 
ploying it  in  cases  of  pulmonary  and  mesen- 
teric consumption,  I  can  confidently  affirm,  as 
the  result  of  my  experience,  that  it  is  oidy 
in  the  incipient  forms  of  the  dyspeptic  variety 
of  this  disease,  that  I  have  found  it  of  any 
avail. 

In  the  hereditary  form  of  phthisis,  however, 
attended  with  hoemoptysis  (spitting  of  blood),  no 
treatment  answers,  according  to  ray  experience, 
like  that  of  triturated  carbon,  either  made  from 
cotton  or  wood,  the  body  being  at  the  same  time 
rubbed  once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to  cir- 
*  Controversialist  and  Corresponde/it,  p.  5. 


curastances,  with  strong  camphor  ointment, 
the  diet  employed  being  of  a  purely  vegetable 
character. 

Numerous  cases  exist,  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  of  persons  at  various  ages,  and  of  differ- 
ent sexes,  who  have  been  cured  by  me  by  this 
means ;  a  method  which  has  succeeded  in  arrest- 
ing this  dire  disease,  where  everything  else  had 
previously  failed. 

I  feel  desirous  it  should  be  extensively  known, 
being  well  assured  that  the  50,000  annual  deaths 
from  this  fearful  malady  niigb.t  be  reduced  to 
probably  20,000,  were  this  method  more  exten- 
sively carried  out. 

When  we  consider  the  rapid  oxydization  of  the 
tissues,  the  wasting  of  the  body  so  continually 
going  on,  in  this  fell  disease,  and  which  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  upon  iron,  causing  oxydization 
(rust)  of  that  metal,  and  consequently  waste  of 
substance,  one  cannot  be  surprised  tliat  a  mate- 
rial such  as  pure  carbon  should  be  of  so  mucli 
value. 

It,  indeed,  more  than  any  other  substance  in 
nature,  has  the  property  of  arresting  this  destruc- 
tive process,  by  uniting  with  the  oxygen  as  it 
enters  the  system  through  the  lungs,  and  so 
preventing  the  rapid  changes  it  is  capable  of 
effecting  in  a  body  already  affected  with  the  con- 
sumptive taint. 

A  greater  amount  of  vital  energy  is,  moreover, 
introduced  into  the  system  to  arrest  the  ravages 
of  disease,  by  the  employment  of  a  robust  and 
healthy  person  to  rub  in  the  simple  ointment,  to 
which  I  have  before  referred.  The  further  dete- 
rioration of  the  diseased  tissues  is,  moreover, 
arrested  by  the  extremely  simple  diet,  which 
patients  assure  me  they  enjoy  far  more  than  the 
gross  and  complicated  one  they  had  formerly 
indulged  in  to  their  injury. 

When,  after  a  time,  they  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  change,  they  have  described  their 
feelings  as  much  like  those  I  experienced  under 
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similar  circumstances,  and  which  may  be  best 
expressed  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  Ah  !  then  methoug-ht,  my  unscal'd  eyes, 
With  wonderment  and  sweet  surprise, 
First  op'd  upon  a  scene  so  fair, 
That  ecstacy  alone  could  share." 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
WM.  FORBES  LAURIE,  M.D. 
Diinstnhle  WaUr  Cure  Ustahlisliment. 

"  KAPPA,"    AND    SCRIPTURAL    EVIDENCE. 

The  foUoAving  are  communications  on  the 
questions  raised  by  "  Kappa,"  in  our  last 
number.  * 

"  Dispute  no  more  in  this,  for  know,  young  man, 
These  are  no  school  points ;  nice  philosophy 
May  tolerate  unlikely  arguments. 
But  Heaven  admits  110  jests  !        *        *         ''■■ 
*        *****        *        * 

Such  questions,  youth,  are  fond  ;  but  better  'tis 
To  bless  the  sun,  than  reason  why  it  shines; 
Yet  Tie  thou  talkest  of  is  above  the  sun. 
No,  more  :  I  may  not  hear  it." 

Old  Platj. 

Dear  Sir — lu  reading  the  Messenger  of  this 
day's  date,  I  was  somewhat  pained  by  a  letter 
signed  "  Kappa."  Not  that  I  was  perplexed 
by  his  scriptural  discoveries,  or  alarmed  by  the 
prospect  of  his  loss  to  the  Society  —  for  the 
letter  is  as  innocent  of  weight  as  it  is  of  thought 
— and  if  the  impertinence  of  the  writer  is  to  be 
estimated  by  the  sonorous  inanities  of  his  letter, 
he  is  far  more  dangerous  as  a  friend,  thau  for- 
midable as  an  opponent.  But  I  was  pained  to 
find  that  any  member  of  ours  should  pretend  to 
be  influenced  by  such  ungrounded  suppositions  ; 
and  pained,  too,  that  an  inquirer,  one  evidently 
not  familiar  with  Bible  history,  with  memory 
not  sutficient  to  retain  its  facts,  much  less  with 
mind  enough  to  grasp  its  philosophy,  should 
presume  to  thrust  forth  his  crude  imaginings 
with  the  air  of  an  oracle.  Flippant  weakness 
without  humility,  instead  of  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Truth,  hands  in  a  protest  of  operose  rigmarole, 
and  strides  off  with  the  air  of  a  great  discoverer. 
And  I  fear,  too,  it  is  the  old  world  story.  A 
grand  piece  of  hypocrisy  to  cover  a  mean,  petty 
weakness ;  and  instead  of  candidly  admitting, 
"  I  have  always  been  a  slave  of  appetite — 1 
tried  for  a  little  time  the  bearing-reiu  of  Vegeta- 
rianism, but  it  would  not  do;  I  must  have 
liberty  for  my  appetite,  and  have  no  objection 
to  take  the  penalty  " — instead  of  which,  he  steps 
before  the  pubhc,  and,  with  hypocrisy  and  irreve- 
rence, assures  us  he  cannot  be  a  Vegetarian  be- 
cause Jesus  Christ  was  not  1  Pshaw  !  I  should 
like  to  know  this  "  Kappa,"  to  stand  by  his 
side,  just  when  he  is  pouring  his  warm  breath- 
ings into  some  female  ear,  and  asking  her  to 
join  him  in  the  holy  bonds  of  matrimony,  and 
when  all  is  settled,  to  sever  them  with  the 
remark:  "You  must  not  have  a  wife,  for  Jestjs 
Christ  had  not  one  !  "  For  Christ  "recom- 
mended "  celibacy  with  an  infallible  example,  just 
as  much  as  "  he  recommended  food  that  is  injuri- 
ous." Or  we  may  wish  to  follow  this  "  Kappa  " 
to  his  comfortable  home,  and  call  upon  him  to 
*  Controversialist  and  Correspondent,  p,  5. 


give  it  up,  and  lodge  by  the  way-side,  and  trust 
to  casual  charity.  For  the  birds  have  nests, 
and  the  foxes  have  holes,  but  the  Lord  Christ 
had  no  pillow  of  his  own  upon  which  to  rest  his 
weary  head.  And  the  Lord  Christ  "  recom- 
mended" houseless-wandering  and  vagabondage, 
just  as  much  as  he  "recommended  food  that 
is  injurious."  How  far  will  this  "  Kappa  " 
carry  out  his  principles?  Will  he  leave  the 
Lord  Christ's  example  at  the  second  stage, 
to  follow,  perhaps,  the  only  lordship  he  owns — 
selfish  appetite? 

If  such  an  argument  is  too  clear  for  the  pur- 
blind eyes  of  "Kappa,"  we  may  tell  him  that 
most  persons  comprehend  the  difference  between 
an  accident  and  a  principle — between  a  tempo- 
rary adaptation  and  an  eternal  truth.  Perhaps 
he  will  seek  to  learn  them,  too,  and  their  appli- 
cation to  his  questions  and  discoveries. 

Does  "  Kappa  "  understand  that  it  was  the 
Lord  Christ  that  made  the  world,  and  man, 
and  gave  man  his  first  teaching  ? — told  the  whole 
family  of  man  that  the  herb  bearing  seed,  and 
the  tree  producing  fruit,  was  food  for  them  ? 
Does  "Kappa"  believe  it  was  the  Lord 
Christ  that  inspired  Daniel  to  declare  that 
pulse  was  better  food  for  man  than  flesh  ? 
What  does  "  Kappa  "  understand  of  the 
ominous  declaration  of  the  Lord  Christ, 
that,  when  he  came  again,  he  should  find  the 
evil  servant  "  eating  and  drinking  with  the 
drunken"?  And  if  "Kappa"  should  parley 
on  the  words  "  eating  and  drinking,"  I  can  refer 
him  to  another  occasion  when  our  Lord  used 
the  same  words.  When  he  spoke  of  tlie  Vege- 
tarian and  teetotaller,  John  the  Baptist,  as 
abstaining  from  flesh  and  strong  drinks,  he  spoke 
of  him  as  neither  "  eating  nor  drinking."  And  I 
would  refer  —  but  I  have  referred  enough. 
Pearls  of  wisdom  are  for  those  who  can  appre- 
ciate them.  As  for  "  Kappa,"  if  he  will  not 
heed  truth,  we  must  heed  Paul's  advice — hand 
him  over  to  Satan  for  the  destruction  of  the 
flesh,  that  his  spirit  may  be  saved.  That  is, 
leave  him  to  his  presumption  and  vanity ;  and, 
when  one  has  ulcerated  out  the  other,  humility 
may  take  the  lead,  and  truth  may  have  her  per- 
fect work. 

Yours  respectfully, 

W.  G,  WARD. 
Ilandsworth,  Stafford,  Jan.  1,  1856. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  been  considerably  amused 
with  the  contradictory  attirmations,  and  curious 
logic  of  your  correspondent  "Kappa."  It  is 
quite  Greek  to  me,  I  confess.  Let  us  try  a 
short  running  commentary  on  it. 

1.  "Through  the  instrumentahty  of  your 
Magazine,  and  on  scriptural  grounds,  I  was  first 
converted  to  Vegetarianism." — Very  good;  very 
likely  indeed. 

2.  "I  liked  a  vegetable  diet  very  well,  and 
felt  increased  in  mental  and  physical  strength, 
insomuch  that  I  succeeded  in  converting  one 
of  my  friends,  purely  through  the  manifestations 
of  my  increased  physical  strength." — Very  good; 
highly  probable. 

3.  "As  soon  as  I  adopted  Vegetarianism,  I 
sought   for  scientific  evidence  of  its   principles. 
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aud  succeeded  in  satisfying  myself  on  that 
point." — No  doubt  of  it ;  any  rational  person 
may  do  so. 

Here  are  three  perfectly  consistent  harmonious 
affirmations  or  propositions. 

4.  "  But  lately,  having  had  occasion  to  make 
a  more  thorough  investigation  of  it  biblically, 
I  found  it  deficient  in  scriptural  evidence.  And 
I  therefore  deem  it  ray  duty  to  state  my  reasons 
for  abandoning  "Vegetarianism." — Quite  neces- 
sary.    Let  us  see. 

These  reasons  are  given  in  the  form  techni- 
cally called  a  syllogism ;  but  what  a  syllogism  ! 
such  a  major !    such  a  minor  !    such  an  ergo  ! 

Shade  of  Aristotle,  dost  thou  not  blush 
for  thy  pupils  ?  But  I  forgot,  Aristotle  was 
a  heathen,  and  probably  did  not  read  the  Bible. 

1.  Major.  "  No  Divine  Being  would  sanction 
anything  injurious,  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
to  the  beings  vt'hom  he  created  and  loves." 

Rather  a  bold  assumption  or  conjecture  from 
a  Bible  venerator,  in  the  face  of  numerous  texts. 
"  Thou  thoughtest  I  was  altogether  such  an  one 
as  thyself";  but  thou  art  mistaken,  "  For  my 
thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are 
your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord." 

Did  not  the  Divine  Being  grant  a  king  to  the 
Israelites  when  they  rejected  his  government, 
and  desired  to  have  a  king  like  the  nations 
around  them?  That  this  was  not  for  their  good 
is  clearly  shown  by  Samuel  being  directed  to 
protest  against  it,  and  to  "  show  them  the  manner 
of  the  king  that  shall  reign  over  them."  Yet  it 
was  "  sanctioned,"  when  the  protest  was  un- 
heeded,* as  other  laws  and  institutions  of 
inferior  or  bad  character  were  permitted  or 
sanctioned. 

Are  not  trials,  afflictions,  perplexities,  pains, 
sickness,  suffering,  etc.,  avowed  in  the  Bible  to 
be  sanctioned  or  sent  as  discipline,  as  cor- 
rectives, or  as  judgments  ? 

Was  divorce  appointed,  or  was  it  only  per- 
mitted? 

Did  the  Divine  Being  sanction  idolatry? 
Paul  says,  "  The  times  of  this  ignorance,  God 
winked  at."  Ah !  let  that  pass,  they  will  grow 
wiser  by-and-bye ! ' — Long  time  growing  though. 

2.  Minor.  "Jesus  Christ,"  etc.  This  is 
really  a  minor  omnibus,  carrying  five  : — "  divine," 
"created,"  "loved,"  "died,"  "sanctioned."  Some 
of  these  certain  professors  would  reject.  But  I 
waive  all  doctrinal  controversy,  though  sternly 
rejecting  the  last — "sanctioned."  "Kai'Pa"  can- 
not prove  that  by  any  syllogism,  any  more  than 
he  can  prove  that  Jesus  sanctioned  divorce, 
idolatry,  or  adultery,  when  he  said  to  the  woman 
"  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee,"  or  the  practices 
of  the  publicans,  sinners,  and  harlots  with  whoms 
he  sat  at  meat. 

Jesus  taught  upon  the  same  principles  that 
dictated  to  Moses  divorce,  permission  to  eat 
animal  flesh,  etc. — "I  have  many  more  things 
to  say  to  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now." 
He  "  winked  at "  (tolerated)  ignorance,  weak- 
ness, etc.,  and  lead  on  gradually.  Divine  teach- 
ing has  ever  been  progressive. 

3.  Ergo.     "  Therefore    animal    food    is     not 

*  1  Sam.  viii. 


injurious,  but  the  best  food  adapted  for  man," 
etc.  This  is  truly  a  strange  non  sequitur,  or 
jumping  over  all  objections  to  a  conclusion. 
The  best  food  adapted  for  man  indeed !  How 
can  he  prove  that  Christ  "partook"  of  it,  or 
that  he  "recommended"  it?  We  may  safely 
challenge  him  to  do  it. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  the  sooner  "  Kappa's  " 
ideas  of  God  and  the  Bible  are  altered,  the  better. 

If  "  Kappa  "  would  read  the  Bible— the  whole 
of  it — without  conceptions  due  to  ignorant, 
self-indule;ent  customs,  traditions,  interpreta- 
tions, and  in  the  brilliant  white  light  of  true 
science,  true  philosophy,  and  true  religion 
(which  are  ever  harmonious),  he  might  come  to 
a  different  conclusion.  He  might  clearly  per- 
ceive, that  throughout  the  Scriptures,  there  is 
but  one  appointment,  but  one  approving  sanc- 
tion for  food;  that  every  other  apparent  sanction 
is  only  a  legal  permission  (surrounded  with 
restrictions),  to  an  ignorant,  selfish,  stiffnecked, 
rebellious  people — only  a  temporary  compromise 
with  their  stubborn  self-will,  containing  the 
germs  of  its  ultimate  abrogation,  in  the  pro- 
gressive expansion  of  light  and  love. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  respectfully, 

Birmingham.  J.  G. 

Dear  Sir — I  fear  your  correspondent, 
"  Kappa  "  has,  for  the  time,  lost  himself  in  the 
letter  of  Scripture.  Who,  it  might  well  be  asked, 
is  the  author  of  those  scientific  facts  in  the  ex- 
amination of  which  the  arguments  of  Vegetari- 
anism were  found  to  be  established,  and  how 
came  the  pleasure  of  the  system  to  be  so  practi- 
cally realized  ?  The  laws  of  nature  are  the  laws 
of  God,  and  every  fact  of  science  is  a  step 
gained  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Deity,  and  of 
the  great  economy  which  regulates  the  universe, 
in  accordance  and  full  harmony  with  the  highest 
moral  and  spiritual  truths  of  revelation.  Again  : 
might  not  the  joy  experienced  be  the  result  of 
the  light  that  ever  breaks  on  the  mind  of  him 
that  "  doeth  truth,"  as  the  reward  of  practical 
adhesion  to  sound  principles,  whether  moral  or 
external  ? 

I  would  say,  then,  that  your  correspondent's 
scriptural  reasoning  has  not  been  as  good  as  his 
scientific  and  practical,  or  he  would  not  have 
established  a  conflict  between  these,  error  being 
to  be  inferred  in  our  own  conceptions,  rather  than 
in  either  Scripture,  science,  or  sound  experience, 
when  these  cannot  be  at  once  reconciled  by  us. 
I,  too,  like  many  others,  have  examined  the 
question  biblically,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
unexplained  features  of  Scripture  upon  the  ques- 
tion, more  than  enough  is  obvious  to  me,  to 
convince  the  understanding  that  Vegetarianism 
is  not  merely  scriptural,  but  has  evidence  dedu- 
cible  in  its  favour  which  is  incontrovertible.  I 
would  not,  however,  in  this  be  understood  to 
attempt  to  speak  from  Scripture  on  the  subject,  or 
to  argue  the  question  as  one  of  ynoral  obligation. 
It  may  be  a  physiological  error  to  consume  the 
flesh  of  animals,  but  we  give  people  the  permis- 
sive authority  claimed  for  this  custom  since  the 
flood,  and  only  argue  that,  living  in  the  appointed 
order  of    the  Creator,   as     stamped   on    man's 
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nature  in  the  earlier  history  of  human  diet,  and 
approved  by  science  and  experience  now,  is  still 
the  wisest  and  best. 

T  have  known  many  persons  alter  their  early 
scriptural  conceptions  on  the  question  of  diet, 
and  on  such  a  critical  subject  as  Scripture  (not 
in  itself,  but  from  the  varied  views  and  antago- 
nistic conceptions  of  men  upon  its  teachings) 
would  carefully  avoid  hurting  the  minds  of  any 
by  questions  which  do  not  condemn  meat-eating, 
and  are  not  essential  to  Vegetarian  arguments  ; 
but  whilst  I  give  this  latitude  to  others,  I 
would  claim  it  for  Vegetarians  who  are  able  to 
accept  it,  and  would  say,  that  though  the  Divine 
Being  may  not  be  considered  decidedly  to  sanc- 
tion what  is  injurious,  he  has  obviously  not  unfre- 
quently  permitted  what  is  inferior  or  antagonis- 
tic of  his  principles  with  those  incapable  of 
receiving  a  high  dispensation  of  truth.  In  this 
sense,  the  teaching  merely  the  great  principles  of 
salvation  during  his  mission  on  earth,  and  even 
feeding  in  accordance  with  their  own  con- 
ceptions of  things,  becomes  explicable.  I, 
however,  beg  to  point  out  that  the  evidence  of 
Christ's  having  lived  in  any  other  way  than  that 
customary  amongst  the  Essenes, — who  lived  in 
the  simplest  way,  and  abstained  from  any  kind  of 
flesh  or  fish — is  by  no  means  warranted,  and,  for 
myself,  take  leave  to  doubt  the  fact,  fully  assured 
that  the  private  practice  of  Christ  would  ever 
be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  he  established 
in  the  human  constitution,  and  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  man's  food  to  begin  with. 

I  have  thus  to  thank  "  Kappa  "  for  his 
communication ;  and,  whilst  I  regret  what 
seems  to  be  his  error,  I  have  endeavored  to 
throw  out  what  bght  could  be  readily  presented 
on  the  subject,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  that 


of  others  who  may  doubt  in  a  similar  way, 
trusting  that  what  may  not  be  acceptable  at 
once,  may  still  be  found  correct  on  further  con- 
sideration. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 
Manchester.  J.  S,  J. 

In  the  above  three  letters  we  have  an  ample 
illustration  of  the  very  different  ways  in 
which  the  same  communication  may  be 
understood,  as  well  as  replied  to.  No  doubt, 
as  the  Vegetarian  Society  does  not  promulgate 
or  hold  any  code  of  opinions  on  the  system 
it  recommends,  but  merely  accepts  the 
adhesion  of  all  who  are  abstainers  from  the 
flesh  of  animals,  and  desire  to  co-operate  in 
making  known  the  benefits  of  their  dietetic 
practice  of  living,  very  great  variety  exists 
in  the  opinions  of  Vegetarians  on  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  "Kappa."  In  all  com- 
munications, however,  intended  for  our 
pages,  it  is  most  convenient  every  way,  as 
it  may  be  most  in  accordance  with  fact,  to 
assume  a  bond  fide  character  in  the  com- 
munications made  to  us,  and  thus  our 
correspondents,  we  think,  will  best  be  saved 
from  what  might  otherwise  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  personal  reflection,  beside  the 
questions  at  issue.  In  inserting  these  three 
letters  in  reply  to  "  Kappa,"  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  this  remark 
as  a  check  upon  any  further  correspondence 
upon  the  subject.  We  desire  the  free  dis- 
cussion of  questions,  but  the  conduct  of 
these  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  the  most  good, 
is  what  we  are  most  anxious  to  secure. 


THE  YEGETAKIAN  TREASURY. 


THUTH    IS    ONE. 

Some  there  are  who  shut  their  eyes  to  one 
truth,  lest  it  should  impair  another  more 
sacred  in  their  eyes.  But  one  truth  can  no 
more  quench  another  truth  than  one  sun- 
beam can  quench  another  sunbeam.  Truth 
is  one  as  God  is  one.  Go  forward  to  meet 
her  in  whatever  garb,  welcome  her  from 
whatever  quarter  she  comes,  till  at  last, 
beyond  the  grave,  you  shall  hail  her  in  a 
place  of  glory  which  mortal  eyes  can  only 
turn  in  vain  to  contemplate.  Truth  is  a  gem 
for  which  the  wise  man  digs  the  earth,  a 
pearl  for  which  he  dives  into  the  ocean,  a 
star  for  which  he  climbs  the  heavens,  the 
herald  and  the  guardian  of  moral  and  politi- 
cal progress. — Lord  John  Russell. 

THE   AMOUNT   OF   ALBUMEN   IN   FOOD. 

As  muscle  is  formed  only  by  the  gluten  or 
albumen  of  the  food,  which  albumen  is  in 
reality  flesh  itself,  we  can  ascertain  the 
comparative  value  of  food,  as  far  as  the 
production  of  muscle  is  concerned,  by  esti- 


mating the  exact  quantity  of  the  nitrogenous 
constituent  of  the  food.  The  following  table 
has  been  constructed  by  estimating  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  food,  and  multi- 
plying this  by  6  l-5th;  the  product  is  the 
quantity  of  albumen.  This  method  is  far 
more  exact  than  the  mechanical  method 
process  proposed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 
which  the  progress  of  organic  chemistry  has 
shown  to  be  insusceptible  of  accuracy.  The 
analyses  used  in  the  production  of  the  table 
have  been  made  by  Boussingault  and  my- 
self. "When  I  found  that  my  analysis  differed 
considerable  from  that  of  Boussingault, 
I  have  taken  the  mean  of  both  our  analyses, 
on  the  presumption  that  this  will  give  a 
fairer  indication  of  the  average  value  of 
food,  as  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  matter 
varies,  according  to  the  state  of  cultivation. 
Nearly  all  the  kinds  of  food  analyzed  I  have 
procured  from  Lord  Ducie's  farm  at  Whit- 
field, and  they  were  selected  as  fair  average 
specimens.  In  all  cases  the  table  is  drawn 
out  in  correspondence  with   the  preceding 
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table  of  the  quantity  of  water  and  ashes. 
When  these  are  added  to  the  quantity  of 
albumen,  which  we  find  by  analysis,  and  the 
combined  number  substracted  from  the  whole 
quantity  of  food ;  this  being  known,  we  are 
in  possession  of  approximative,  though  not 
perfectly  accurate  information  relative  to  the 
value  of  the  food  for  the  support  of  respira- 
tion and  production  of  fat : — * 

100  lbs.  Albumen.     Unazotizod  Matter. 

Flesh         .        .            25  .        .            0 

Blood    .        .        .        20  .        .        .0 

Beans       .        .        .     31  .        •         51i 

Peas      .        .        .        29  .         .        .511 

Lentils      ...     33  ..         48 

Potatoes        .        .         2  .         .        .25 

Oats          .        .             11  .         .          68 

Barley-meal         .         14  .        .        .     68| 

Hay          .        .        .       8  .        .         68^ 

Turnips        .        .           1  ...       9 

Carrots     ...        .2  .         .          10 

Red-beet     .        .           1^  .        .         H 
— Dr.  Lyox  Playfair. 

man  naturally  a  frugivorous  animal. 
The  opinion  which  I  venture  to  give  has  not 
been  hastily  formed,  nor  v^rithout  what  ap- 
peared to  me  sufiicient  grounds.  It  is  not, 
I  think,  going  too  far  to  say,  that  every  fact 
connected  with  human  organization  goes  to 
prove  that  man  was  originally  formed  a 
frugivorous  animal.  This  opinion  is  princi- 
pally derived  from  the  formation  of  his  teeth 
and  digestive  organs,  as  well  as  from  the 
character  of  his  skin,  and  the  general 
structure  of  his  limbs.  If  analogy  be  allowed 
to  have  any  weight  in  the  argument,  it  is 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  question  I  have 
just  taken,  .  Those  animals  whose  teeth  and 
digestive  apparatus  most  nearly  resemble  our 
own  are  undoubtedly  frugivorous. — Thomas 
Bell,  Esq.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Dis- 
eases of  the  Teeth  at  Guy's  Hospital. 

flesh-eating  and  consumption. 

I  will  relate  a  fact  that  should  be  publicly 
knovv^n.  More  deaths  from  consumption 
have  taken  place  in  this  town  f  and  neigh- 
bourhood than  from  any  other  single  cause. 
I  think  I  should  be  within  the  mark  if  I  were 
to  say  double  the  number.  At  home  this 
colony  was  cried  up  as  proof  against  this 
dire  disease.  The  climate  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  Italy,  therefore  it  can  be  no  fault 
of    the  climate.       Tea,  coffee,  beef,  pork, 

*  The  second  column  is  only  intended  to  serve 
as  a  rough  temporary  approximation.  Professor 
LiEBiG  is  engaged  in  examining  this  subject  in 
detail,  and  will  furnish  a  more  accurate  mode  of 
determining  this  point.  Azote  and  unazotized  are 
synonymous  terms  with  nitrogen  and  unnitro- 
genized.  I  have  delayed  giving  the  analyses  of 
Swedish  turnips  andmangold-wurzel,  because  I  find 
them  to  vary  in  their  value  according  to  the  soil  in 
which  they  grow.  I  shall,  however,  publish  the 
analyses  after  a  more  extended  examination. 
+  Pietermanitzbui-g,  Port  Natal. 


fowl,  and  a  hundred  other  "  nice  "  things, 
poison  the  body,  and  the  more  they  sicken 
the  more  they  are  crammed,  which  brings 
matters  to  a  speedy  conclusion.     *     * 

The  troops  in  this  town  are  allowed  one 
pound  of  boiled  beef  per  man  every  day, 
for  365  days,  and  no  change.  There  are 
at  least  twenty  invalids  in  the  hospital.  In 
such  a  climate  as  this,  sickness  would  be  un- 
known if  people  lived  as  they  ought.  A 
soldier  told  me  the  other  day  it  was  bad^ 
it  was  sicJcening^  but  he  could  not  help  it. 
There  are  about  500  men,  and  a  doctor  at 
£400  per  year,  besides  hospital  expenses. 
The  evils  of  beef-eating  in  the  army  can 
never  be  told.  How  it  affects  the  world 
generally  in  civil  society,  surpasses  all  at- 
tempts at  description.     *     * 

John  Bull  pays  dear  for  his  beef.  The 
Kaffir  war  was  all  about  beef.  Taking  and 
re-takiug  of  cattle  was  the  order  of  the  day 
on  both  sides. — G.  E. 

IMPORTANT  USE  OF  PRESSED  VEGETABLES. 

In  the  Times  report  of  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  Horticultural  Society,  we  find  the 
following  interesting  particulars  as  to  the 
value  of  the  French  dried  vegetables  sup- 
plied by  that  government  to  their  Army  and 
Navy  at  the  Crimea  : — "  Nor  of  less  interest 
was  a  sample  of  the  vegetables  prepared  by 
Chollet  and  Co.  of  Paris,  under  Masson's 
patent,  of  which  enormous  quantities  are 
now  consumed  by  the  French  army  and  the 
navy  at  the  Crimea.  A  letter  from  Admiral 
Hamelin,  on  board  the  Ville  de  Faris^  was 
read,  acknowledging  the  arrival  of  about 
40,000  lb.  weight  of  this  preparation,  and 
speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  its  great 
sanitary  value.  A  cake  of  Chollet' s 
pressed  vegetables,  weighing  only  6  lbs,, 
costing  7s.  6d.,  and  sufficient  for  120  rations, 
was  exhibited  to  the  meeting. 

LOVE   YOUR   enemies. 

Angry  looks  can  do  no  good. 

And  blows  are  dealt  in  blindness  ; 
Words  are  better  understood 

If  spoken  but  in  kindness. 
Simple  love  far  more  hath  wrought. 

Although  by  childhood  muttered. 
Than  all  the  battles  ever  fought 

Or  oaths  that  men  have  uttered. 
Friendship  oft  would  longer  last, 

And  quarrels  be  prevented. 
If  little  words  were  let  go  past, 

Forgiven,  not  resented. 
Foolish  things  are  frowns  and  sneers  ; 

For  angry  thoughts  reveal  them  ; 
Rather  drown  them  all  in  tears, 

Than  let  another  feel  them. 
— Pictorial  Pages. 
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FRIZR     ESSAYS     AND     THFJR     USES. 


It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  to  offer  rewards 
as  inducements  for  procuring  the  best  expo- 
sitions and  arguments  of  a  system,  is  about 
the  most  effective  means  to  be  adopted,  in 
the  first  instance,  for  the  advancement  of 
such  system  in  popular  knowledge  and  esti- 
mation. The  inducement  in  competitors  to 
write  may  not  be  of  the  highest  kind,  but 
the  usefulness  of  first  combining  the  argu- 
ments thus  ably  presented  for  consideration, 
well  adapted  for  popular  reception,  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  questioned.  We  think, 
moreover,  that  something  can  be  said  to 
acquit  the  writer  of  such  essays  of  all  venal 
motive,  too,  since,  at  least,  he  is  entitled  to 
estimate  his  time  in  the  study  and  research 
necessary  to  be  undertaken  :  and,  consider- 
ing the  result,  when  the  matter  is  such  as 
is  required,  "  the  labourer  is  ever  worthy 
of  his  hire." 

It  was  in  relation  to  the  issue  of  popular 
essays  that  the  importance  of  the  objects  of 
free  trade  were  first  effectually  explained  to 


the  public,  by  a  wide  promulgation  of 
matter,  gratuitously  supplied  by  the  Council 
of  the  Anti  Corn-Law  League ;  and  philan- 
thropic bodies,  in  agitating  their  several 
questions  before  the  public,  have  been  in  a 
less  way  successful,  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  procedure  in  this  direction. 

We  thus  congratulate  the  Society  on  their 
determination  to  offer  inducements  to  writers 
to  present  essays  on  the  several  subjects 
commended  to  attention  at  the  Annual  Con- 
ference, and  are  happy  to  learn  that  some 
difficulty  felt  by  the  officers  of  the  Society,  in 
connection  with  the  sums  proposed,  is  likely 
to  be  obviated,  by  the  increase  of  the 
amounts  of  the  several  prizes,  through  the 
private  contributions  of  two  gentlemen  spe- 
cially interested  in  these  means  of  advancing 
the  Vegetarian  movement.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  direct  our  readers  to  the  full  particu- 
lars of  the  subjects  selected,  and  the  prizes 
to  be  offered  for  each  essay,  in  our  April 
number. 


A    PICTURE    0 

The  following  arc  observations  on  the 
thoughtless  adherence  to  custom,  Avhich  do 
honor  to  the  writer ;  *  and,  if  not  quite  so 
far-seeing  as  to  trace  out  the  causes  and 
perpetuators  of  cruelty  to  the  brute  creation, 
at  least  render  service  to  the  truth,  and 
dictate  philosophy  of  a  more  advanced 
period. 

*'  The  sufferings  of  the  lower  animals 
may,  when  out  of  sight,  be  out  of  mind. 
Eut,  more  than  this,  these  sufferings  may  be 
in  sight  and  yet  out  of  mind.  This  is  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  the  sports  of  the  field, 
in  the  midst  of  whose  varied  and  animating 
bustle  that  cruelty  which  all  along  is  present 
to  the  senses  may  not,  for  one  moment,  have 
been  present  to  the  thoughts.  1  here  sits  a 
somewhat  ancestral  dignity  and  glory  en 
this  favorite  pastime  of  joyous  old  England, 
when  the  gallant  knighthood,  and  the  hearty 
yeomen,  and  the  amateurs  or  virtuosos  of  the 
chase,  and  the  full-assembled  jockeyship  of 
half  a  province,  muster  together  in  all  the 
pride  and  pageantry  of  their  great  empire — 
and  the  panorama  of  some  noble  landscape, 
lighted  up  with  autumnal  clearness  from  an 
unclouded  heaven,  pours  fresh  exhilaration 
into  every  blithe  and  choice  spirit  of  the 
*  Rev.  Thomas  Chalmers,  D  D. 
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E    THE    CHASE. 

scene,  and  every  adventurous  heart  is  braced 
and  impatient  for  the  hazard  of  the  coming 
enterprise  —  and  even  the  high- breathed 
coursers  catch  the  general  sympathy,  and 
seem  to  fret  in  all  the  rcstiveness  of  their 
yet  checked  and  irritated  fire,  till  the  echo- 
ing horn  shall  set  them  at  liberty — even 
that  horn  which  is  the  knell  of  death  to 
some  trembling  victim,  now  brought  forth 
from  its  lurking-place  to  the  delighted  gaze, 
and  borne  down  upon  with  the  full  and  open 
cry  of  its  ruthless  pursuers.  Be  assured 
that,  amid  the  whole  glee  and  fervency  of 
this  tumultuous  enjoyment,  there  might  not 
in  one  single  bosom  be  aught  so  fiendish  as 
a  principle  of  naked  and  abstract  cruelty. 
The  fear  which  gives  its  lightning  speed  to 
the  unhappy  animal — the  thickening  horrors 
which,  in  the  progress  of  exhaustion,  must 
gather  upon  its  flight — its  gradually-sinking 
energies,  and  at  length  the  terrible  certainty 
of  that  destruction  which  is  awaiting  it — 
that  piteous  cry  which  the  ear  can  sometimes 
distinguish  amid  the  deafening  clamour  of 
the  bloodhounds,  as  they  spring  exultingly 
on  their  prey — the  dread  massacre  and  dying 
agonies  of  a  creature  so  miserably  torn — all 
this  weight  of  suffering,  we  admit  is  not 
once  sympathised  with ;   but  it  is  just  be- 
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cause  the  suffering  itself  is  not  once  thought 
of.  It  touches  not  the  sensibilities  of  the 
heart,  but  just  because  it  is  never  present  to 
the  notice  of  the  mind.  We  allow  that  the 
hardy  followers  in  the  wild  romance  of  this 
occupation,  we  allow  them  to  be  reckless  of 
pain;  but  this  is  not  rejoicing  in  pain. 
Theirs  is  not  the  delight  of  the  savage,  but 
the  apathy  of  unreflecting  creatures.  They 
are  wholly  occupied  with  the  chase  itself, 
and  its  spirit-stirring  accompaniments;  nor 
bestow  one  moment's  thought  on  the  dread 
violence  of  that  infliction  upon  sentient 
nature  which  marks  its  termination.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  the  competition,  and  it  alone, 
which  goads  onward  this  hurrying  career ; 
and  even  he  who  is  in  at  the  death  is  fore- 
most in  the  triumph — although  to  him  the 
death  itself  is  in  sight,  the  agony  of  its 
wretched  sufferer  is  wholly  out  of  mind." 

If  it  were  meant  that  these  remarks  should 
apply  to  what  is  designated  sporting,  in  the 
wider  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  thus  to 
embrace  the  acts  of  the  sportsman,  gun  in 
hand,  we  should  have  to  take  exception  to 
the    declaration    that    the     sufferings     of 


PRESERVATION 

Some  years  ago,  M.  Masson,  an  ingenious 
French  gardener,  conceived  the  possibility 
of  so  preserving  esculent  vegetables,  that 
Avhile  their  bulk  was  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  their  quality  remained  unimpaired,  they 
should  be  secured  against  decomposition  for 
a  very  long  time.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  large  space  occupied  by  vegetables  is 
owing  in  part  to  the  water  they  contain, 
and  in  part  to  the  looseness  of  their  tissue  ; 
it  is  also  known  that  the  decay  which  ensues 
"when  they  pass  into  a  state  of  fermentation 
is  rapid,  or  the  contrary,  in  proportion  to 
the  water  lodged  in  their  substance  ;  if  ab- 
solutely dry,  they  undergo  no  putrefactive 
change  Avhatever.  M.  Masson  proposed, 
in  the  first  place,  to  deprive  them  of  the 
greater  part  of  their  mere  water,  by  ex- 
posing them  to  a  current  of  warm  dry  air 
till  about  90  per  cent,  was  removed,  when 
they  become  tough,  leathery  bodies,  with 
little  tendency  to  decay.  In  the  second 
place,  they  Avcre  to  be  subjected  to  violent 
pressure,  so  as  to  expel  the  air,  and  convert 
them  into  solid  masses.  These  objects  have 
been  so  skilfully  carried  out  that  the  com- 
pressed vegetables  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
differ  from  the  fresh;  and  certainly  lose 
in  the  operation  no  part  whatever  of  their 
nutritive  or  sanitary  qualities.  In  reality, 
they  part  with  nothing  but  water  ;  not  even 
aroma  disappearing,  nor  any  burnt  or  other 
unnatural  taste  being  communicated  by  the 
process  of  drying.      The  invention  became 


animals  can  be  identified  with  our  acts,  and 
still  be  out  of  mind.  The  remarks  above 
made  are,  no  doubt,  correct  in  numerous 
instances,  in  relation  to  the  chase  here 
presented  to  the  mind ;  but  when  the 
action  of  the  sportman  becomes  less  general, 
and  when  the  accessories  of  the  chase 
are  dispensed  with,  so  as  directly  to  bring 
him  into  contact  with  his  prey,  he  then 
both  sees  and  feels  his  position  as  a 
destroyer  altogether  in  another  way.  He 
has  descended  to  the  office  in  the  former 
case  discharged  by  his  hounds,  and,  not  being 
of  instincts  like  them,  but  of  perceptions 
and  a  nature  opposed  to  oppression  and 
slaughter,  till  depraved  by  trainiug,  he  cannot 
but  feel  the  disadvantages  of  his  acts.  Cus- 
tom, however,  especially  when  the  training 
is  commenced  early,  can  form  a  second 
nature,  even  in  violating  benevolence,  the 
noblest  attribute  of  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
and  the  ultimate  steps  of  the  training  may 
present  man  as  the  ruthless  destroyer,  with- 
out a  remnant  of  the  kind  and  humane 
elements  of  nature  from  which  he  took  his 
start  in  the  career  of  destruction. 


OE    VEGETABLES. 

the  subject  of  a  patent,  and  soon  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  French. 

In  1851  specimens  of  the  preparation 
were  shown  in  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  received  a  Council  Medal, 
the  highest  honour  which  the  judges  could 
confer.  In  the  report  of  the  juries  the 
preparation  is  spoken  of  in  the  following 
words : — "  Masson's  dried  compressed  vege- 
tables demand  especial  notice,  as  showing 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of 
modern  times  in  this  branch  of  manufac- 
ture. By  Masson's  process  the  most  bulky, 
soft,  and  succulent  vegetables  are  reduced 
to  a  fraction  of  their  volume,  and  are  pre- 
served in  a  dry,  indestructible  state.  After 
boiling  for  a  rather  longer  time  than  usual, 
they  are  restored  to  something  of  their 
original  form  and  consistence,  retaining  all 
their  nutritious  principles,  and  much  of 
their  flavour,  Chollet  and  Co,,  the  manu- 
facturers of  these  preserved  vegetables,  use 
only  desiccation  and  compression  in  the 
process,  which  is  Masson's  invention.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement  published  in  the 
Comtes  Bendus,  as  read  before  the  Paris 
Academy,  the  vegetables  are  reduced  seven- 
eights  in  weight,  and  proportionally  in  bulk. 
They  require  to  be  boiled  for  one  hour  and 
a  half  to  one  hour  and  three-quarters,  and 
on  cooling,  are  found  to  have  regained 
nearly  all  their  evaporated  juices.  If,  as 
the  jurors  have  reason  to  believe,  these  pre- 
parations   retain    their   good    qualities    for 
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several  years,  they  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended  to  public  attention.  It  would 
probably  be  necessary  for  long  voyages  that 
these  square  cakes  be  packed  in  perfectly 
dry  casks  or  tanks,  as  biscuits  are." 

In  November,  1851,  a  commission,  con- 
sisting of  French  naval  and  victualling 
officers,  strongly  recommended  their  intro- 
duction into  the  stores  provided  for  sailors, 
and  ordered  a  supply  for  nine  vessels  of  war. 
In  August,  1852,  a  French  medical  com- 
mission adopted  the  views  of  the  naval 
board,  and  recommended  them  to  be  intro- 
duced largely  into  the  commissariat  of  the 
army  of  Algiers.  Yf  e  understand  that  since 
that  time  they  have  formed  a  most  important 
part  of  the  supplies  provided  for  the  service 
of  all  French  armaments.  Last  Tuesday,  a 
cake  of  this  substance,  as  provided  for  the 
French  service  by  Messrs.  Chollet  and  Co. 
who  work  the  patent,  was  exhibited  to  the 
Horticultural  Society.  It  weighed  6  lbs  ,  cost 
7s.  Cd.  and  was  sufficient  for  120  rations. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  freshness  and 
fragrance  of  the  preparation;  so  that  for 
three  farthings  a  head  a  meal  of  valuable 
nutritious  anti-scorbutic  food  is  at  the  com- 
mand of  any  commissariat. 

The  value  attached  by  the  French  navy  to 
this  important  preparation  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Minister  of  Marine  by  Admiral 
Hamelin,  dated  from  on  board  the  Ville  de 
Paris,  lying  off  the  Katcha,  October  8th, 
1854,  while  acknowledging  the  arrival  of 
17,000  kilos,  or  more  than  37,000  lbs. 
"  These  vegetables  have  been  received  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  their  effect 
upon  the  health  of  the  men  is  already  mani- 
fest. We  were  threatened  by  epidemic 
scurvy ;  but  from  the  time  that  the  vege- 
tables have  been  served  out,  an  improve- 
ment has  taken  place,  swellings  and  ulcera- 
tions of  the  gums  begin  to  disappear,  and 
the  condition  of  the  men  is  sensibly  better. 
As  the  season  advances  we  shall  have  no 
fresh  vegetables,  which  can  never  be  obtained 
on  an  enemy's  coast  without  extreme  diffi- 
culty ;  and  therefore  another  supply  of  these 
vegetables  would  be  most  welcome.  The 
health  of  the  men,  which  has  become  a  good 


deal  impaired,  will  be  preserved,  and  your 
name  will  be  identified  with  one  of  the 
greatest  improvements  which  have  been 
introduced  into  victualling  the  fleet." 

Considering  the  length  of  time  that  this 
preparation  has  been  known,  its  cheapness, 
its  portability,  its  durability,  and  its  unques- 
tionable excellence,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  have  found  its  way  into  the 
English  service,  and  that  some  means  would 
have  been  taken  in  our  victualling  yards  to 
secure  the  right  of  working  Masson's 
patent,  or  that  our  own  market  gardeners 
might  have  derived  some  advantage  from 
the  increased  demand  which  would  have 
followed  its  adoption.  But  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  order  sent  to  Paris  by  the 
Admiralty,  nothino:  had  been  done  about  it 
when  the  late  Minister  of  War  quitted 
office :  we  hear,  indeed,  that  some  prepared 
vegetables  had  been  purchased  by  him  for 
the  Crimea ;  but  they  were  not  such  as 
the  experience  of  the  French  has  taught 
them  to  prefer,  and  would  seem  to  have 
rotted  in  the  Balaclava  limbo,  if  they  ever 
reached  it. 

But  it  is  not  merely  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  Masson's  vegetables  in  time  of 
war  that  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to 
bring  them  thus  into  notice ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  for  the  sake  of  ourselves  at  home, 
of  our  great  mercantile  marine,  and  of  our 
numerous  market  gardens,  that  we  wish 
them  to  be  better  known.  For  surely,  in  a 
country  like  this,  in  which  all  hopes  of  fresh 
vegetables  at  moderate  prices  are  effectually 
dispelled  for  weeks  to  come  by  the  severity 
of  any  hard  winter,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first 
necessity  that  such  a  method  as  that  of 
Masson  should  come  into  common  use. 
Thousands  of  pounds'  w^orth  of  cabbages 
have  utterly  perished  round  London,  all 
which  might  have  been  saved  had  there 
been  a  London  Chollet  to  buy  them  up, 
and  secure  them  by  the  simple  process 
before  us.  And  the  poor,  instead  of  being 
left  without  a  chance  of  fresh  vegetable 
diet  until  the  end  of  March,  at  the  soonest, 
might  have  bought  in  any  grocer's  shop  an 
abundant  supply  at  even  a  less  cost  than  in 
the  summer. — Gardeners   Chronicle, 


THE    AIR    WE 

Dr.  Neil  Arnott  tells  us,  that  about  twelve 
years  ago  a  monkey  malady  prevailed  in  the 
Zoological  Garden,  London.  Upwards  of 
sixty  of  these  quadrumana  had  been  lodged 
in  a  house  newly-constructed  for  their  re- 
ception. Of  course,  being  strangers  and 
foreigners,  and  not  two-handed  aborigines, 
picked  up  in  the  nasty  ways  of  the  Seven 
Dials,   "  no   expense  w^as    spared  to    show 


BREATHE. 

hospitality."  Their  abode  was  prepared 
like  an  English  drawing-room,  with  open 
fireplaces  near  the  floor,  and  all  other  con- 
veniences fitted  to  produce  the  comfort  that 
English  flesh  knows  so  well  how  to  appre- 
ciate. But  no  expressions  of  care,  solici- 
tude, affection,  could  make  the  nut-loving 
captives  live.  In  a  month  fifty-one  had 
retired  from  the  gaze  of  curious  lovers  of 
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nature.  They  would  not  ape  their  London 
admirers,  and  live  in  rooms  with  open  fire- 
places near  the  floor — "  supposed,"  as  Dr. 
Arnott  says,  ''  in  England,  to  secure  good 
ventilation."  They  dropped  off  one  by  one, 
while  the  post-mortem  verdict  declared 
tubercles  in  the  lungs,  and  death  by  con- 
sumption. The  doctor  was  called  in, 
as  deeply  skilled  in  Avindy  complaints, 
and  speedily  pointed  out  the  cause  why 
these  air-loving  denizens  of  other  lands 
would  not  live  in  English  luxury  and 
ease. 

"As  the  flame  of  a  candle,"  says  the  Dr., 
''  is  soon  extinguished  in  its  own  smoke,  if  an 
inverted  coffee-cup  be  held  over  and  around 
it,  although  the  cup  remain  open  below,  so 
was  the  life  of  the  monkeys    extinguished 
by  their  own  hot  breath,  caught  and  retained 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  room,  where  their 
cages  were,   although    with  open  chimneys 
below  ;    and  the    air,  soon  saturated  with 
matters  throAvn  off  from  their  lungs,  being- 
unable  to  take  more,  left  in  the  lungs  what 
was  deemed  the  tuberculous  matter  of  con- 
sumption.     Openings  for  ventilation  were 
subsequently    established  near  the    ceiling 
into    a  heated  shaft  or  chimney,  and  now 
healthy   monkeys  can   live  in  that  room." 
And  so  these  sixty  monkeys  lived  or  died 
to  furnish  a  physiological  demonstration  of 
the  blessings  of  pure  air.     Strange  but  sig- 
nificant uses  to  which  mother  Nature  puts 
her    children !      London   and  all  England 
had  blazed  with  the  light  of  science.     From 
Priestly  to  Ltebig  the  tide  of  oxygenous 
experience    had  risen;    what   this  oxygen 
was,  what  it   did,  and  whither  it  went,  in 
being    daily  breathed  by    living    myriads. 
Fetid  airs  had  been  cursed  a  thousand  times. 
Slums,  alleys,  and  wynds,  where  the  poison- 
ous nightshade  of  human  exhalations  pol- 
lutes the  air,  had  been  taken  up  and  venti- 
lated in  every  humanitarian  organ,  and  more 
air  and  better  vociferously  demanded.     The 
youngest  member  of  the  latest  mechanics' 
institute  could  tell  of  the  blessing  of  abun- 
dant air.     From  Faraday  to  the  youth  who 
tries  his  first  experiment  on  a  "  hap'orth  " 
of  manganese,  it  was  all  known.     But  no- 
body knew  it  to  practical  purposes — at  least 
in    the   Zoological   Garden — till  the    sixty 
quadrumana  gasped  and  died  at  the  ceiling 
of  their  English  drawing-room.     Why  poor 
monikins  die  .^     AVas  there  not  an  open  fire- 
place near  the  floor,  and  you  yourselves  up 
out  of  the  way  of  the  currents }     Was  it  not 
warmer  there  .^     Was  it  not  more  like  the 
lofty  branches  of  your   own  cocoa?     What 
good  reason  could  these  simian  tribes  give 
for  dying  in  such  a  garden,  in  such  a  draw- 
ing-room, and  amid  the  kindly  solicitudes  of 
such  a  multitude  of  friends  ?     A  hole  or  two 


near  the  ceiling  to  let  off  the  vitiated  air 
explains  it  all. 

The  curious  incidental  experiment  to 
which  we  have  thus  alluded,  is  but  a  frac- 
tional illustration  of  the  black  hole  at 
Calcutta,  in  which  123  military  prisoners 
perished  in  one  night.  Instead  of  spreading 
the  effects  of  the  vitiated  air  in  that  dun- 
geon, over  a  period  of  years,  by  having  the 
atmosphere  comparatively  diluted,  it  was 
thrown  into  the  concentrated  agony  of  less 
than  twenty- four  hours.  The  small  aperture 
called  a  window  was  not  sufficient  to  allow 
the  egress  of  the  tainted  breath,  or  the 
ingress  of  the  pure  atmosphere;  and  the 
issue  was  the  unutterable  horrors  of  a  death 
from  self-generated  poison.  The  principle 
of  destruction  was  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Zoological  Garden — air  saturated 
with  carbonic  acid,  and  other  matters  thrown 
ofi"  from  the  lungs.  The  quadrumana  uttered 
nothing,  but  died  in  silence  amid  their  own 
polluted  breath ;  the  Calcutta  captives, 
amid  tears,  and  agonies,  and  oaths,  perished 
in  one  night,  of  "hell-born  woes";  but 
tainted   air  did  it  all. 

This  point — that  of  the  destructive  in- 
fluence of  a  vitiated  atmosphere — has  now, 
with  all  enlightened  men,  been  sufficiently 
established.      The  instances,  from  Calcutta 
to  Croydon,  have  been  so  various  and  multi- 
plied, that  all  observant  men  have  become 
aware    of    the     deleterious    pressure    upon 
human  life  from  noxious  gases,  generated 
within   or  without  the  dwellings  of  man- 
kind;   and  the   anxiety    felt  is,   that    the 
public    mind    should    be    extensively    and 
deeply  penetrated  with  the  same  conviction. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  air  of  the  narrow 
alley,  reeking  with  the  exhalations  of  human 
shame,  is  defiled;  or  that  it  is  all  of  night- 
soil,  or  cess-pools,  or  sewerless  gutters   that 
the  pestiferous  vapours  rise.     The  evil  comes 
nearer  still.      Look  at  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments in  which  from  seven  to  nine  hours  of 
every  twenty-four  are  passed.      AVe  speak 
not  of  those  wretched  dens  in  -which  profli- 
gate men  and  women  seek  the  shelter  of  low, 
overcrowded  lodging-houses  ;    we  speak  not 
of  the  wretches  whom  shame,  self-respect, 
and  every  vestige  of  even  the  rudest  virtue 
has  forsaken,   as  they  crowd  in  scores  into 
something  more  vile  than  even  a  pig's  para- 
dise; but  we  speak  of  the  confined,  narrow, 
close,  airless  rooms  occupied  by  those  who 
claim  a  higher  and  more  reputable  bearing 
in  life.      How  carefully  is   the    breath  of 
heaven  excluded.      Densely-curtained  beds, 
densely-curtained  windows,  densely-carpeted 
floors,  and  hermetically  shut  fire-places ;  as 
if  air  from  without  was  the  spirit  of  evil  — 
the  antagonist  of  life— going  about  seeking 
whom  it  miffht  devour.      Within  such  an 
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apartment,  sometimes  two  or  three  iudi- 
vidiials,  pent-up,  are  subjected  nightly  for 
years  to  the  regularly  returning  oppression 
of  a  too  obviously  deteriorated  atmosphere. 
The  standard  of  healthy  life  is  lowered 
thereby ;  pre-disposition  to  various  forms  of 
disease  is  awakened  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
superaddition  of  some  more  potent  agency 
of  destruction — as  typhus,  influenza,  or  the 
Eastern  destroyer — a  ready  entrance  is 
afforded  for  the  inroads  of  death.  Dyspeptic 
grumblers,  and  hysterical  conjurors  of  evil, 
are  prepared  and  multiplied  under  condi- 
tions such  as  these.  Headaches,  nervous- 
ness, irritability,  and  the  thousand  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  have  their  root  and  suste- 
nance, more  or  less,  in  this  debased  condition 
of  the  air  we  breathe. 

Whilst,  therefore,  no  eflfort  should  be  spared 
on  the  part  of  the  civic  and  parochial  rulers 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  sanitary  reform  on  the 
overcrowded  receptacles  of  our  city  nomads ; 
whilst   the    breathing  spaces  of  our  great 


towns  should  be  vigorously  enlarged ;  and 
whilst  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  ought  to  be 
more  carefully  attended  to  in  their  healthful 
structure  ;  the  free  admission  of  air  into  all 
dwellings,  and  all  places  of  assembly,  and, 
above  all,  into  our  living  and  sleeping  apart- 
ments, ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  condition 
of  our  retaining  the  breath  of  lite.  More 
labour,  more  food,  more  machinery,  more 
enterprise — ^more  everything  whereby  man's 
energies  may  minister  to  the  well-being  of 
the  state — these,  under  every  form,  we  hail; 
but  notliing  physically  will  be  a  compensa- 
tion for  air  loaded  with  cuticular  and  pul- 
monary exhalations.  Plenty  of  bread,  and 
plenty  of  clothing,  and  plenty  of  mirth, 
crowned  with  plenty  of  foul  air,  will  ever 
return  upon  us  the  mockery  and  derision  of 
our  own  folly.  If,  in  such  a  case,  it  cannot 
be  said,  "There  is  death  in  the  pot,"  most 
assuredly  it  will  be  found  that  there  is 
disease  and  destruction  in  our  self  contami- 
nated atmosphere. — Commonwealth. 
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"a  sect  of  enthusiasts." 
We  read  the  following  in  a  recent  popular 
work  on  the  treatment  of  disease.  * 

"By  a  process  of  false  reasoning,  and  a  mis- 
application of  facts,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some 
that  animal  food  ought  to  be  but  sparingly  taken, 
and  that  the  diet  should  consist  principally  of 
the  '  fruits  of  the  earth.'  And  as,  now-a-days, 
every  apparently  new  idea  must  claim  the  rank 
of  a  discovery,  and  be  advocated  by  hot  and  zea- 
lous partisans,  we  have  a  sect  of  enthusiasts 
calling  themselves  '  Vegetarians,'  who  believe 
that  botli  the  soul  and  body  are  benefited  and 
purified,  by  the  total  abstinence  from  animal 
food.  However,  the  fact  is,  that  in  a  healthy 
stomach  animal  is  much  more  digestible  than 
vegetable  food,  and  conduces  more  to  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  body.  A  much  smaller  quantity 
will  supply  the  necessities  of  the  system.  In  its 
nature  and  composition,  animal  food  is  more  like 
the  texture  and  organized  matters  it  is  called  to 
renovate  and  supply,  and  requires  less  '  conver- 
sion '  than  vegetable  substances,  because  it  con- 
tains in  abundance  the  very  elements  of  which 
the  body  is  composed." 

The  above  extract  presents  the  old  notions, 
that  the  flesh  of  animals  is  "  much  more  di- 
gestible in  the  healthy  stomach,"  contains 
more  nutriment,  and  is  more  akin  to  the 
tissues  to  be  renovated  in  the  human 
body,  than  vegetable  food,  as  the  teachings 
of  medical  authority,  notwithstanding  the 
researches  of  Beaumont,  Liebig,  and 
Playpair  have  proved  the  contrary  posi- 
tions to  be  true.     AVell  may  such  teachers 

'*' Treatment  and  Cure  of  Diseases  Incidental  to 
Sedentary  Life,  by  W.  Pearce,  M.ll.C.S.,L.S.A., 
1854,^.83. 
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of  the  people  be  termed  "blind  leaders  of 
the  blind,"  and  there  is,  perhaps,  little 
occasion  to  expose  the  fallacies  here  por- 
pounded,  since  these  are  obvious  to  all 
who  have  made  themselves  familiar  with 
the  facts  and  arguments  so  often  presented 
in  our  pages.  To  young  inquirers  and 
experimenters,  however,  we  may  say  that  a 
simple  inspection  of  the  tables  of  digestion, 
extracted  from  Dr.  Beaumont's  work,  and 
the  table  of  the  composition  of  food,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Playfaiu,  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  Vegetarian  articles  of  diet  are 
digested  sooner  than  animal  substances  ;  that 
many  contain  far  more  nutritive  matter,  as 
well  as  abundantly  more  material  for  sup- 
porting respiration,  and  aiding  in  the  trans- 
formation of  the  food  into  blood,  to  repair 
the  waste,  and  build  up  every  part  of  the 
body. 

As  to  the  fallacy  suggested  by  the  remarks 
about  the  nature  and  composition  of  flesh 
being  the  same  as  the  texture  it  is  called  to 
renovate,  which  has  suggested  the  thought 
that  beef  or  mutton  might  almost  be 
"  stitched  into  the  hoch/"  without  the  trouble 
of  masticating  and  digesting  it  at  all,  we 
have  simply  to  remark,  that  the  nutriment 
of  flesh  consists  of  the  vegetable  principles 
of  the  food  on  which  the  animal  eaten  has 
fed,  and  tliat  it  has  to  be  submitted  to  mas- 
tication, digestion,  chymification,  and  the 
other  processes  necessary  to  its  transforma- 
tion into  blood,  in  which  state  alone  it 
is  capable  of  being  conveyed  over  the 
system,  just  as  with  any  vegetable  food,  and 
just,  in  short,  as  were  these  original  elements 


when  transformed  from  the  grass  of  the 
field  to  the  flesh  of  the  ox  or  sheep.  When 
this  is  understood,  how  absurd  does  such  an 
intended  compliment  as  this  to  prevailing 
custom  in  mistaken  eating  appear.  Ere 
long,  writers  will  be  compelled  to  abjure 
these  senseless  reproaches  of  truth,  from  the 
force  of  the  knowledge  without  them,  if  not 
from  their  own  observation  and  intelli- 
gence. 

THS   JEWISH   MODS    OP   SLA-UGHTRRTNG 
CATTLE. 

J.  W". — Our  extract  of  the  notice  of  the  dis- 
pute before  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Londan, 
refers  to  the  leading  evidence  adduced  on 
both  sides  as  to  the  slaughtering  of  animals 
on  the  Jewish,  and  Christian  or  ordinary 
plan,  though  certainly  less  complete  than 
the  subjoined  report.  No  doubt  benefit  will 
have  resulted  from  the  notice  of  what  is  done 
to  provide  beef  for  the  table,  and  many 
minds  will  have  been  led  to  re'iect  upon  the 
startling  incongruities,  to  say  the  least  of 
these  facts,  between  the  deeds  of  bloodshed 
required  to  be  undertaken  by  some  one  or 
other,  and  the  revulsion  of  feeling  consequent 
upon  the  knowledge  of  them,  almost  without 
exception,  in  those  who  consume  the  pro- 
duct of  these  deeds  done  by  proxy.  We 
have  thus  pleasure  in  presenting  the  elabo- 
rate report  in  question,  and  regret  its  being 
placed  out  of  time,  if  not  out  of  usefulness, 
by  the  insertion  of  the  previous  report, 
and  the  press  of  other  matter  since. 

"  Tuesday  being  the  day  appointed  for  taking 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  Jewish  mode  of 
slaughtering  animals  for  food,  the  justice  room 
at  the  Mansion  House  was  filled  with  persons  in- 
terested in  the  question.  The  Lord  Mayor 
and  Sir  P.  Laurie  sat  on  the  bench  for  the  pur- 
dose  of  adjudicating,  and  the  case  occupied 
several  hours.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and 
other  gentlemen  of  great  influence  in  the  city 
were  present  during  the  proceedings.  The  prose- 
cution was  at  the  instance  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  repre- 
sented on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Bodkin,  in- 
structed by  Messrs.  Meymott,  of  the  Black- 
friars  Road.  Captain  Grant  and  Mr.  Lewis 
PococK,  members  of  the  committee,  were  upon 
the  bench.  Mr.  Ballantine,  instructed  by 
Mr.  Sampson  Samuel,  appeared  for  the  de- 
fendant. 

"  The  summonses,  which  had  issued  on  the 
information  of  Henry  Rumsey  Forster,  offi- 
cial prosecutor  for  the  Society,  set  forth  that 
Thomas  Reynolds  '  did  unlawfully  cruelly 
ill-treat  and  torture  a  certain  ox  by  fastening  the 
head  of  the  said  ox  to  the  ground  by  an  iron 
ring  round  the  lower  jaw,  attached  to  a  staple, 
against  the  statute,'  etc. ;  and  that  Yankofp 
Cohen  'did  unlawfully  cruelly  ill-treat  and 
torture  a  certain  ox  by  improperly  cutting  its 
throat,  against  the  statute,'  etc. 

"  The  defendant  pleaded  '  Not  guilty.' 


"  Several  witnesses  described  the  different 
modes  of  slaughtering  adopted  by  Cliristians 
aud  Jews — the  latter  cutting  the  animal's  throat, 
allowing  it  to  bleed  to  death.  Tiie  evidence 
generally  went  to  show  that  the  animals  were 
nine  or  ten  minutes  in  pain  by  this  process — 
thrice  the  time  by  the  other  process. 

"Dr.  Edward  Lloyd,  Senior  Physician  at 
the  Royal  Dispensary,  said :  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  witness  the  two  modes  of  slaughter- 
ing, and  attended  at  the  slaughter-houses  ac- 
cordingly. On  the  Sell  of  October  I  saw  five 
bullocks  slaughtered  on  the  Jewish  plan.  In 
four  cases  it  took  six  minutes  and  a  half,  but 
there  was  a  second  iucision  in  each  of  the  four. 
In  the  fifth,  in  which  no  second  incision  was 
made,  the  time  occupied  was  nine  minutes  and  a 
half.  I  have  seen  the  bullock  die  in  six  minutes 
and  a  half  without  a  second  incision.  The  second 
incision  was  not  made  by  the  person  who  made 
the  first.  I  believe  deatli  is  caused  by  the  cane 
going  into  the  spinal  cord  instantaneously.  The 
heaving  of  the  flank,  and  convulsions  afterwards, 
are  the  reflex  of  the  muscles  by  excitomotary 
action.  It  is  produced  wherever  there  is  a 
healthy  spinal  cord.  The  mode  of  killing  by  the 
Jewish  people  is  by  no  means  the  most  humane. 
A  previous  blow  by  the  pole-axe  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  shorten  the  sufferings.  I  believe  the  pain 
would  cease  after  the  blow  of  the  poleaxe,  and 
yet  the  animal  would  be  alive. 

"  Dr.  Parry,  Physician  and  Lecturer  at  Guy's 
Hospital,  said;  I  have  seen  several  cases  of 
slaughtering  on  the  Jewish  plan,  and  have  ob- 
served that  the  general  result  is  that  after  the 
incision  is  made,  the  bullock  is  thrown  into  very 
violent  convulsions,  while  the  blood  is  issuing 
from  the  divided  vessels  very  rapidly.  After- 
wards a  sort  of  collapse  takes  place  for  about 
one  minute,  and  the  flow  of  blood  is  less 
violent,  and  then  the  animal  seer.s  to  recover 
its  sensibility.  There  is  a  quivering  after 
the  syncope.  The  average  time  of  dying- 
would  be  six  minutes.  One  case  was  four 
minutes  and  a  half,  and  one  was  nine  minutes 
and  a  half.  A  blow  on  the  head  with  a  pole- 
axe,  if  driven  into  the  brain,  would  produce 
total  unconsciousness,  and  the  animal  would  no 
longer  be  capable  of  feeling  pain.  I  think  the 
common  mode  of  killing  produces  less  pain  to 
the  animal  than  the  mode  adopted  by  the  Jewish 
people.  I  think  the  animal  does  not  feel  the 
cane  being  inserted.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
difference  in  the  quantity  of  blood  which  flows 
from  the  animal  by  either  method. 

"Dr.  Poland,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  Lecturer  on 
anatomy,  had  heard  the  evidence  given  by  the 
other  medical  authorities,  and  concurred  in  the 
opinions  expressed. 

"  Mr.  Bodkin  having  stated  that  the  evidence, 
of  which  the  above  is  the  substance,  constituted 
the  case  for  the  prosecution, 

"Mr.  Ballantine  then  addressed  the  Court 
for  the  accused. 

"Sir  Peter  Laurie,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Lord  Mayor,  who  had  been  compelled  to  leave  in 
the  middle  of  the  proceedings,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  then  gave  the 


following  decision  :-~I  have  given  this  subject  as 
much  attention  as  I  possibly  could,  and  I  must 
say  that  the  evidence  has  been  given  fairly. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  terms  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament.  The  question  before  me  is, 
whether  the  mode  of  slaughtering  cattle  for 
food,  as  described,  is  cruelty  within  the 
meaning  'of  the  section  of  the  statute.  The 
Jewish  mode  of  slaughtering,  founded  on  their 
religious  abhorrence  of  blood,  and  the  pro- 
hibition against  blood  in  the  Mosaic  law,  has 
existed  above  3,000  years;  and  while  I  admit 
that  no  religious  obligation  will  justify  any  legal 
cruelty  to  animals,  I  am  of  opinion  that  no 
cruelty  has  been  proved  to  be  inflicted,  either  in 
fact  or  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  which  was 
passed  to  prevent  wanton  cruelty,  and  the  inflic- 
tion of  pain  to  animals  without  a  lawful  and 
justifiable  object.  The  Jewish  mode  of  slaughter- 
ing oxen  is  that  adopted  by  every  Christian 
butcher  iu  slaughtering  calves,  sheep,  and  pigs, 
and,  were  I  to  hold  their  mode  to  involve  the 
offence  of  cruelty,  no  butcher,  whether  Christian 
or  Jewish,  could  carry  on  his  trade.  I  should  be 
interfering  with  the  ordinary  and  usual  business 
of  life,  and,  above  all,  meddling  with  matters  of 
faith  and  religious  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
ceremonial  observances,  which  we  are  all  bound 
to  respect  so  long  as  they  do  not  involve  any 
breach  of  the  common  law. 

"The  decision  was  followed  by  cheering." 

'- kappa"  and  scriptural  evidence. 

Dear  Sir — Will  you  excuse  my  attempt  at 
expostulation  with  "  W.  G.  Ward,"  "J.  G.," 
and  any  similarly  minded,  on  their  mode  of 
treating  "  Kappa,"  the  gentleman  who  has 
apparently  conscientiously  seceded  from  the 
ranks  of  Vegetarianism  after  an  avowedly  bene- 
ficial adoption  of  its  {)rincip!es  and  practice? 
And,  lest  the  shade  of  Aristotle  should  be 
again  invoked  to  blush  for  any  errors  that  the 
syllogistically  skilled  may  perceive  in  my  com- 
munication, I  shall  seek  to  prevent  an  application 
to  the  something  or  nothing  (I  am  at  a  loss  how 
to  define  a  shade),  of  the  peripatetic  gentleman, 
by  confessing  myself  unpossessed  of  the  power 
to  present  such  "  major  "  and  "  minor  "  proposi- 
tions, with  their  corollaries,  as  can  possibly 
please  minds  logically  gifted ;  so  these  will 
perhaps  generously  restrain  their  mirth  on 
reading  what  seem  to  me  something  like  reasons, 
if  they  are  not,  for  avoiding  all  uukindliuess  in 
replying  either  to  the  seceders  from  Vegetarian- 
ism, or  any  other  of  those  goodisms  with  which 
they  may  be  connected. 

All  proper  adherents  of  goodisms  value  these 
most  on  account  of  their  tendency  to  promote 
the  reign  of  Scripture  charity — charity  leagued 
with  the  highest  intelligence,  it  is  true,  but  still 
charity — not  an  attribute  of  God,  but  God 
himself;  for  is  not  scripture  charity,  love?  And 
"  God  is  love." 

When  God  reproves,  he  desires  also  to 
"correct  and  instruct  in  righteousness."  The 
reproof  is  so  "  fitly  "  given,  that  it  must  be  the 
offender's  own  fault  if  he  be  left  morally  worse 
than  before.     "  Kappa  "  has  been  reproved,  but 


has  he  been  corrected  ?  I  use  the  last  word  in 
the  sense  of  made  wiser,  better.  The  kindly 
persuasive  letter  of  "J.  S.  J."  may  lead  to  his 
differently  conceiving  the  matter  treated  of; 
but  surely  not  those  of  "W.  G.  W.,"  and 
"J.  G.,"  who,  if  they  sought  and  obtained  palms 
for  superior  logic,  were  at  least  neglectful  of 
securing  to  themselves  the  more  legitimate  ones 
awarded  to  superior  kindness,  for  such  are  made 
legitimate  through  their  arising  out  of  obedience 
to  the  scriptural  injunction,  "  Covet  earnestly 
the  best  gifts."    I  am,  dear  sir. 

Yours  respectful!  V, 

*  A.  D. 
MISCELLANEOUS    INQUIRIES. 

Sir  —  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  referring 
me  to  some  work,  detaihug  the  practices  of  old 
Vegetarians,  the  quantity  of  food  daily  con- 
sumed by  them,  and  the  amount  of  exercise  taken. 
I  shall,  also,  feel  obliged  by  your  informing  me 
what  quantity  of  milk  is  equivalent  to  a  pound 
of  bread,  and  where  1  can  find  recipes  for  the 
different  modes   of   cooking  maize. 

A  notice  of  this  communication  in  your  next 
number  will  much  oblige  your  humble  servant, 

Whalley.  A  VEGETARIAN, 

"With  respect  to  the  first  query,  we  have  to 
regret  that  we  know  of  no  work  containing 
anything  like  a  complete  record  of  the  prac- 
tices of  old  Vegetarians,  but  several  such 
cases  will  be  found  in  Smith's  Fruits  and 
Farinacea,  Graham's  Science  of  Human 
Life,  Hufeland's  uirt  of  Frolonying  Life, 
Hydropathy  for  the  People,  and  other 
similar  works,  besides  the  incidental  com- 
munications frequently  found  in  the  3fes- 
senger.  And,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  food  ordinarily 
consumed  is  Vegetarian,  and  that  only  one- 
third  thus  requires  to  be  exchanged  for 
other  articles  from  the  vegetable  kingdom 
in  adopting  Vegetarian  habits,  the  question 
ceases  to  be  one  of  any  difficulty.  Sugges- 
tions for  the  formation  of  a  dietary,  more- 
over, are  given  in  the  Vegetarian  Cookery, 
Recipes  of  Vegetarian  Diet,  and  in  the 
Fenny  Vegetarian  Cookery. 

The  second  question  is  not  very  precise, 
but  we  suppose  it  refers  to  the  comparative 
nutritive  value  of  milk  and  bread.  We 
think  no  satisfactory  general  answer  can  be 
given  to  such  a  question,  because  the  milk 
of  different  animals  varies  so  considerably  in 
its  composition,  according  to  the  food  on 
which  they  subsist,  and  other  peculiarities. 
And  a  similar  diversity  exists  in  the  varie- 
ties of  wheat.  Liebig,  however,  allows  10 
parts  of  plastic  or  blood-forming  material  to 
30,  and  46  parts  of  non-nitrogenous  or  heat- 
forming  material,  as  the  average  amount 
found  in  milk  and  wheat-flour  respectively. 

To  the  last  inquiry  we  beg  leave  to  reply 
that  the  only  way  of  using  maize  with  which 
we  are  acquainted — though  doubtless  there 


may  be  several  others — is  in  the  form  of 
puddings — receipts  for  hominy  porridge — 
and  one  or  two  kinds  of  which  will  be  found 
in  Vegetarian  Cookery  by  a  Lady,  two  of 
which  we  transfer  to  our  columns  *  for  the 
benefit  of  our  correspondent  and  others,  and 
if  any  of  our  readers  can  furnish  other 
recipes  we  invite  the  forwarding  of  these 
to  us. 

DIFFICULTIES    AS   TO    COOKERY. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  several  times  received  a 
copy  of  the  Vegetarian  Messenger^  which  I  have 
read  with  pleasure,  and  have,  also,  circulated  it 
amonj;^  my  neighbours.  The  result  has  been 
several  conversatious  about  your  system,  and  I 
am  now  almost  a  Vegetarian ;  but  my  wife 
objects  to  it,  as  she  does  not  know  what  to  pro- 
vide for  dinner,  so  as  to  have  as  good  aud 
economical  a  duiner  as  at  present.  Our 
dinner  very  often  is  broth  (a  Scotch  dinner) 
composed  of  vegetables  and  beef,  or  peas  soup ; 
but  in  this,  also,  there  is  beef.  We  sometimes 
have  rice,  but  I  do  not  like  it;  perhaps,  how- 
ever, the  fault  may  be  in  the  cooking.  We  boil 
it  with  milk. 

I  beg  to  request  that,  at  your  earliest  conve- 
nience, you  will  send  me  some  information 
about  the  cooking  department,  and  we  will  then 
f?et  a  trial  made  of  your  system.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  it,  but  the 
general  objection  is,  "What  can  we  get  for 
dinner  ?  "  and  there  are  up  Vegetarians  here  to 
give  us  information.  This  circumstance  will, 
therefore,  serve  as  an  excuse  for  my  taking  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject. 
I  remain,  yours  very  respectfully, 

C.  L.  J. 

We  recommend  our  friend,  as  well  as 
others  similarly  circumstanced,  to  procure 
the  Vegetarian  Cookery  by  a  Lady^  in  which 
will  be  found  ample  directions  for  the  selec- 
tion and  preparation  of  a  great  variety  of 
dishes  adapted  to  all  classes,  from  the  sim- 
plest Vegetarian  practice  to  one  in  which  a 
considerable  use  is  made  of  milk,  butter,  and 
eggs, — there  being  abundant  resources  in 
the  Vegetarian  dietary,  with  ordinary  culi- 
nary skill,  to  gratify  every  variety  of  palate. 

VEGETARIANISM   UNDER   DIFFICULTIES. 

Dear  Sir— I  recently  received  the  following 
communication  from  a  friend,  and  thinking  it 
may  serve  some  useful  purpose,  I  communicate 
it  to  you. 

"  Dear  Sir— I  have  not  been  at  all  well  lately. 
I  have  had  an  attack  of  influenza,  which  seems  to 
have  impaired  my  vital  energy.  My  appetite  is 
not  good  ;  all  my  friends  and  family  teaze  my  life 
out,  almost,  to  eat  animal  food,  I  feel  the  most 
complete  repugnance  to  the  idea,  and  that  I 
would  rather  die  than  so  far  shock  my  moral 
nature  as  to  touch  what  now  appears  to  me  to 
be  nothing  less  than  tlie  'unclean  thine:.' 

"Your  advice  would  much  oblige  me.  With 
feelings  so  strong  as  mine,  are  there  any  cir- 
*  Treasury,  p.  24. 


cumstances  that  would  justify  tlie eating  of  flesh? 

Wliilst  I  am  firm  in  my  resolution,  yet  I  feel 

that  a  word  of  counsel  would  be  useful  to  me. 

"  Most  truly  yours, 

''  Neiocastley  "M.  J." 

I  have  further  to  add,  that  my  correspondent 
did  not,  as  I  was  happy  to  learn,  yield  to  the 
solicitations  of  his  anxious  friends,  but  main- 
tained his  Vegetarian  practice,  and  that  his  tem- 
porary difficulties  liave  long  since  passed  away,  he 
having  regained  his  accustoined  robust  health, 
without  any  violation  of  his  principles  and  feelings, 
A  little  careful  study  of  our  principles,  and  of  the 
comparative  nutritive  values  of  different  articles 
of  food,  would  frequently  save  our  friends  from 
many  of  their  doubts,  and  more  or  less  uncertain 
dietetic  practice,  in  which  they  are  perilled  when 
to  want  of  knowledge  they  add  the  excitements 
of  business  and  other  disregard  of  health.  Of 
course,  over-working,  and  disregard  of  the  laws 
of  health  in  other  ways,  will  invariably  injure 
the  constitution,  however  correct  the  dietetic 
system  ;  and  though  my  experience  has  proved 
that  inore  work  of  any  kind  can  be  done  on 
Vegetarian  habits  than  on  those  of  the  mixed 
diet,  there  is  this  disadvantage  to  the  interest  of 
our  important  reform  —  that  though  loss  of 
health  is  permitted  to  pass  without  notice  on  a 
diet  of  btef  and  mutton,  there  is  no  toleration 
for  the  folly  of  losing  it  on  a  Vegetarian  diet. 

Let  our  friends  then  not  injure  themselves,  as 
they  frequently  do,  by  over  tasking  the  mind  and 
the  body  beyond  what  is  reasonable,  merely 
because  (for  a  time  at  least)  they  can  do  much 
more  work  than  they  formerly  could. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Manchester.  J.  S.  J. 

EXPERIENCE    OF   A   WHEELWRIGHT. 

Dear  Sir — I  beg  to  forward  the  following 
testimony  from  an  earnest,  humble,  and  useful 
follower  of  our  practice,  residing  in  the  midst 
of  a  pig-feeding,  and  pig-eating  population,  whom 
he  seeks  to  elevate,  physically,  morally,  and 
spiritually. 

"  Sir — In  sending  my  subscription,  I  rejoice 
to  let  you  know  that  I  have  not  tasted  any  kind 
of  flesh-meat  for  seven  years.  I  have  worked 
very  hard,  and  often  think  I  should  like  to  see 
you  and  the  Vegetarian  friends,  but  caunot  yet 
spare  the  money.  I  return  you  my  sincere 
thanks  for  past  favours,  and  always  rejoice  to  see 
the  Messenger  come  up  my  yard,  and  if  you  could, 
at  any  future  time,  let  me  have  any  papers 
giving  information  on  Vegetarianism,  and  suit- 
able for  distribution,  it  would  gladden  my  heart, 
as  I  have  given  almost  all  my  own  stock  of 
papers  away.  If  you  see  Mr,  Simpson,  please 
give  my  best  respects  to  him,  and,  if  he  or  some 
other  friend  could  come  to  Bury  St.  Edmund's, 
or  some  other  place  near,  for  a  Vegetarian  meet- 
ing, it  would  do  much  good,  aud  I  would  attend, 
if  possible. 
"  Kepworthr  ''  G.  T." 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  easy  to  have  cases 
in  proof  of  our  theories,  and  that  such  have  no 
great  influence ;  but  I  cannot  but  think  differ- 
ently, and  am  assured  that  effective  cases  of  ex- 
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perieuce  are  often  most  powerful  aids  to  the 
general  advocacy  of  the  Vegetarian  system,  and 
think  it  would  be  well  to  present  as  many  of 
these  for  the   consideration  of  your  readers  as 


you  well  can,  knowing  their  great  effect  iu  several 
instances  within  my  own  observation. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 
Liverpool.  S.  T. 


THE    VEGETAEl 

THE    LOVE    OF   KNOWLEDGE. 

Love  of  knowledge  is  in  itself  a  good,  as  that 
which  our  minds  are  constituted  to  receive 
and  enjoy,  and  in  possessing  and  extending 
which  they  feel  at  home,  tranquil,  and 
energetic.  For  knowledge  and  outward 
activity  are,  as  well  as  reverential  feeling, 
means  hy  Avhich  we  bring  ourselves  into  I 
contact  with  the  widening  circles  of  the  i 
whole  frame  of  existence  which  we  belong 
to.  For  most  of  us,  practical  effort  of  some 
kind  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed;  and  some 
sort  of  higher  instinct  teaches  us  to  adore  ; 
but  beyond  what  little  knowledge  our  work 
implies,  and  forms  and  phrases  of  a  higher 
wisdom,  now  to  many  a  mere  dead  tradition, 
the  universe  and  the  being  of  man  remains 
to  some  men  a  colourless  blank,  and  a  mute 
void,  or  at  best  a  vague  and  shifting  cloud 
that  changes  its  aspect  at  the  will  of  all 
our  passions  and  fancies.  *  *  Would  that  all 
might  try  with  earnest  freedom  to  use  their 
best  powers  for  the  best  objects — not  those 
which  are  prescribed  as  best  by  this  or  that 
system,  or  by  one  or  other  dogmatic  teacher, 
but  for  those  ends  which  we  truly,  silently 
feel  do  fully  and  with  no  equivocal  joy 
engage  and  expand  the  reasonable  soul 
within  us.  Let  us  learn,  in  such  measure 
as  our  own  faculties  and  opportunities 
permit,  that  nature  and  mankind  are  a  great 
whole,  of  which  the  individual  is  but  a 
small  atomic  part,  and  which  only  when 
conceived  if  not  thoroughly  understood  as  a 
whole,  exalts  and  warms  us  out  of  the  petty 
selfishness  that  unfits  us  for  our  noblest 
duties,  and  dwarfs  us  to  the  stature  of  our 
consciousness.  Connect,  I  say  again,  your 
daily  tasks  with  the  greatest  thoughts  you 
knoAv  of,  and  thereby  secure  the  rightfulness 
of  your  work,  and  raise  yourselves  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  vigour  and  of  truth. — John 
Sterling. 

abstinence  of  the  japanese  fkom  flesh 

MEAT. 

The  singular  abstemiousness  of  the  Japanese 
from  animal  food  has  never  made  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  rear  and  fatten  animals  for 
the  market,  and  hence  the  scarcity  of  that 
aliment  so  necessary  to  the  people  of  the 
western  nations.  It  is  quite  probable,  how- 
ever, that  they  will  hereafter  be  better  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  demands  of  the  vessels  visit- 
ing the  two  ports  (Simoda  and  Hakodadi). 
Poultry  and  fish,  and,  at  the  proper  seasons , 
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fruits  and  vegetables,  may  be  obtained  in 
reasonable  quantities,  and  one  or  two  ships 
could  always  be  provided  with  a  sufficiency 
for  their  wants. — Commander  M.  C.  Perry, 
U.  S.  N. 

Demand  for  the  flesh  of  animals  as  food 
may,  indeed,  set  up  such  a  supply  as  is  here 
contemplated,  but  with  it  we  recognize  the  oft- 
noticed  fact,  that  the  visits  of  the  so-called 
civilized  sections  of  the  earth,  to  the  uncivi- 
lized, are  visitations  which  in  many  of  their 
influences  tend  to  deteriorate  instead  of  to 
advance  in  the  scale  of  being. 

AMOUNT    OF   WATER    IN    FOOD. 

It  is  very  important  for  us  to  know  how 
much  water  each  kind  of  food  contains. 
Thus,  in  giving  a  pig  100  lbs.  of  potatoes, 
we  actually  give  it  only  28  lbs.,  because 
72  lbs.  of  this  food  consist  of  water.  The 
following  table,  drawn  up  from  analyses 
made  by  myself,  exhibits  the  amount  of  dry 
organic  matter  contained  in  the  most  usual 
kinds  of  food  : — * 

AVater.  Organic  Ashes. 
Matter, 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs 

100  lbs.  peas  contain  16  80^  3.^ 

,,       beans  „         14  824  3| 

,,      lentils  „         16  81  3 

,,       oats  ,,         18  79  3 

,,       oatmeal  ,,  9  89  2 

,,       barley-meal  ,,         15^  82i  2 

„      bay  „         16  76*  li 

,,      wneat  straw  ,,         18  79  3 

,,       turnips  ,,         89  10  1 

,,       Swedish  turnips     ,,         85  14  1 

,,      mangold-wurzel     ,,        89  10  1 

,,       -white  carrot  ,,        87  12  1 

,,      potatoes  ,,        7i  27  1 

„       red-beet  „        89  10  1 

,,      Unseed  cake  ,,         17  75^  7{ 

,,      bran  ,,14  81  5 

—Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 

BEET   BREAD. 

A  discovery  has  recently  been  made  in 
Germany  —  namely,  the  production  of  an 
excellent  nutritious  bread  from  beet-root 
and  flour  mixed  in  equal  proportions — which 
is  likely  to  be  followed  by  important  results. 
The  present  condition  of  Europe  as  to  food, 
in  consequence  of  the  late  potato  failures, 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  several  authori- 
ties to  the  subject ;  among  others,  Dr.  Lind- 
ley,  who  thus  delivers  his  opinion  in  the 

*  Tiie  analyses  of  swede  turnips,  mangold- 
"wurzel,  potatoes,  and  carrots  are  made  upon 
samples  procured  from  the  field,  and  not  upon 
stored  roots.  Tiie  table  is  of  use  in  showing?  us 
■what  we  remove  from  our  land.  Thus,  suppose  we 
cart  from  3  acres  100  tons  of  turnips,  we  actually 
remove  89  tons  of  water,  1  ton  of  mineral  matter, 
and  only  10  tons  of  dry  turnips. 
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Gardener  s  Chronicle :  "Yfe  have  had  the 
experiment  tried  by  rasping  down  a  red  beet- 
root, and  mixing  with  it  an  equal  quantity 
of  flour ;  and  we  find  that  the  dough  rises 
well,  bakes  well,  and  forms  a  loaf  very 
similar  to  good  brown  bread  in  taste  and  ap- 
pearance. "We  regard  this  as  an  important 
discovery,  because  there  is  no  crop  which 
can  be  so  readily  introduced  into  Irish  cul- 
tivation as  the  beet,  and  its  varieties;  be- 
cause no  crop  will  yield  a  larger  return ;  and 
because  an  abundant  supply  of  seed  may  be 
had  of  it  from  France.  We  have  long  since 
shown  the  great  value  of  a  beet  crop  in  point 
of  nutrition  ;  that,  in  fact,  it  ranks  higher 
than  any  known  plant  v/hich  is  cultivable. 
But  there  was  always  the  ditBculty  of  how 
to  consume  it,  for  man  would  find  it  a  poor 
diet  by  itself,  and  the  present  circumstances 
of  Ireland  are  not  such  as  to  justify  the  in- 
troduction of  produce  which  can  become 
food  for  man  only  after  having  been  trans- 
formed into  pigs  and  oxen.  The  discovery, 
however,  in  Germany,  of  the  facility  with 
which  it  may  be  combined  with  bread,  re- 
moves the  difficulty,  and  places  beet  incon- 
testably  at  the  head  of  the  new  articles 
which  *  should  be  introduced  into  Irish 
husbandry.  In  its  relation  to  potatoes,  beet 
stands  as  1020  to  433,  if  its  nutritive 
quality  is  considered  ;  and  as  8330  to  3480 
in  regard  to  utilizable  produce  of  all  kinds. 
Is  is  still  to  be  determined  what  kind  of 
beet  could  be  best  cultivated  for  this  pur- 
pose. Red  beet  produces  brown  bread ; 
white  sugar-beet  would  probably  yield  a 
white  bread,  and  of  still  better  quality ; 
mangold-wurzel  we  have  ascertained  to  form 
a  bread  of  inferior  quality,  but  still  eatable 
enough.  It  is  suggested,  too,  that  carrots 
and  parsnips  might  be  employed  in  the  same 
manner  as  beet.  That,  too,  we  have  tried, 
and  we  find  that  parsnips  are  excellent, 
but  carrots  much  less  palatable.  All  these 
substances  combine  readily  with  flour,  but 
they  are  rather  unwilling  to  part  with  their 
water,  and  will  probably  be  best  in  cakes, 
like  oatmeal."  This  is  valuable  testimony, 
to  which  we  may  add,  that  mashed  beet  and 
rasped  bread,  well  dried,  and  slightly 
browned,  form  an  admirable  substitute  for 


table    potatoes.  —  Chambers's 
Journal^  vol.  vii,  p.  159. 


Edinburqh 


PREPARA.TIOKS    FROM    MAIZE    OR    INDIAN 
CORN. 

Maize  Puddinff.— Three  ounces  of  maize 
flour ;  one  pint  and  a  half  of  milk ;  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  and  four  eggs. 

Set  one  pint  of  milk  on  the  fire ;  when 
boiling,  stir  in  the  maize  flour,  previously 
mixed  with  half  a  pint  of  cold  milk  ;  boil 
gently  twenty    minutes ;    pour    it    into    a 


basin ;  add  the  sugar,  a  few  drops  of 
almond  flavour,  and  the  eggs,  well  beaten ; 
put  it  in  a  buttered  dish,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Hominy. — One  pound  of  hominy;  three 
pints  of  milk  ;  and  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt. 

Steep  the  hominy  in  water  for  twelve 
hours ;  then  pour  off"  the  water  not  absorbed, 
add  the  milk  and  salt,  and  heat  the  whole 
in  a  slow  oven  for  two  hours,  till  the  milk 
is  absorbed.  Serve  in  saucers,  or  a  mxould, 
with  treacle  and  milk. 

Remarks. — The  above  quantities  are  suffi- 
cient for  six  persons,  and  if  the  hominy 
should  not  be  soft  after  two  hours'  heating 
with  the  milk  (some  grain  being  much 
harder  than  usual)  add  more  milk  and  digest 
as  above,  till  it  is  absorbed.  If  previously 
prepared,  the  hominy  simply  requires  heating 
with  the  addition  of  half  a  pint  of  milk. 

WHAT    IS    A    SAUSAGE    MAKER  .^ 

The  best  answer  to  this  popular  question 
we  heard  given  by  a  young  jockey.  "A 
Sassingermnn,"  (he  said,  pulling  his  front 
hair  as  if  it  were  a  nightcap  he  wanted  to 
pull  over  his  eyes) — "a  Sassingerman  is  a 
gent  as  lives  by  chopping  horses." — Punch. 

ENGLISH    AND    FRENCH     DINNER-GIV.IN'G    IN 
THE    CRIMKA. 

A  French  officer,  who  came  from  Constan- 
tinople by  the  last  mail,  told  me  a  story 
from  Sebastopol,  which,  though  at  first 
suggestive  of  a  smile,  leaves  a  deeper  and 
better  impression  behind.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  some  officers  of  the  guards 
invited  several  officers  of  General  Bosquet's 
division  to  dine  at  their  mess.  The  French 
officers  sent  a  deputation  to  decline  the 
invitation  in  the  most  delicate  and  friendly 
terms  possible.  Most  of  them,  they  said, 
had  little  or  nothing  beyond  their  pay  to 
live  upon  ;  they  could  not  return  hospitality 
in  the  same  style  that  they  knew  it  would 
be  off'ered  to  them,  and  they  felt  certain  that 
English  officers  would  understand  their 
scruples,  and  not  press  them  to  accept 
civilities  which  some  at  least  among  their 
number  might  feel  as  laying  them  under 
the  weight  of  an  obligation.  They  would 
eagerly  seize  every  occasion  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  an  English  officer,  would  be 
delighted  to  join  in  a  promenade  and  a 
cigar,  but  upon  the  whole  thought  it  best  to 
abstain  from  entering  upon  a  course  of 
dinner-giving.  Against  such  an  excuse  of 
course  no  remonstrance  could  be  made,  and 
the  English  officers  merely  expressed  their 
regret  that  they  could  not  see  so  much  of 
their  comrades  in  arms  as  they  had  hoped  to 
do.  But  after  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  the 
English  mess  in  question  had  lost  their  plate 
and  china,  their  cellar,  their  potted  meats. 
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haras,  preserves,  and  other  luxuries,  and, 
owing  to  commissariat  difficulties  but  too 
notorious,  found  it  difficult  to  procure  the 
most  ordinary  rations.  When  these  mis- 
fortunes became  known  in  the  camp,  the 
French  deputation  of  officers  renewei  their 
visit,  and  said,  with  comic  good  humour, 
that  since  the  fortune  of  war  had  removed 
the  inequalities  which  originally  constituted 
their  only  objection  to  an  interchange  of 
feeling,  they  hoped  the  English  officers 
would  condescend  to  take  pot  luck  with 
them.  This  spirituel  invitation  was  natu- 
rally accepted,  and  the  delightful  fraternity 
which  prevails  between  the  two  services  was 
thus  cemented  by  another  link. — Parl:s  Cor- 
respondent of  the  Daily  News. 

It  would  thus  appear,  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  cultivate  friendship  amongst  men 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  removal 
from  luxuries,  towards  the  simplest  principles 
of  diet.  How  much  more,  then,  would  the 
adoption  of  principles  of  living,  which  em- 
brace consideration  for  the  inferior  animal 
creation  be  conducive  to  good  fellowship  on 
the  earth !  "Would  it  not  materially  aid  in 
suggesting  sounder  principles  of  conduct 
between  man  and  man,  than  war  has  ever 
yet  been  identified  with,  or  possibly  can  be  } 

VEGETABLE      NUTRIMENT       SUFFICIENT      TO 
SUPPORT    LIFE. 

As,  in  every  period  of  history,  it  has  been 
known  that  fruits  and  vegetables  alone  are 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  life,  and  that  the 
bulk  of  mankind  live  upon  them  at  this  hour, 
the  adherence  to  the  use  of  animal  food  is 
no  more  than  the  persistence  in  the  gross 
customs  of  savage  life,  and  evinces  an  insen- 
sibility to  the  progress  of  reason,  and  to  the 
operation  of  intellectual  improvements.— 
Dr,  Lambe  on  Regimen,  p.  243. 

SNAIL-EATING    IX    ENGLAND   AND   ITALY. 

One  correspondent  writes:  "Snail-eating 
is  by  no  means  uncommon.  When  I  was  a 
youth  I  took  a  dozen  snails  every  morning 
to  a  lady  who  was  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
and  to  whom  they  were  recommended  as 
wholesome  food.  They  were  boiled  and 
mixed  up  with  milk.  They  were  the  com- 
mon snail,  usually  found  about  old  garden 
walls.  A  friend  of  mine,  in  walking  round 
his  garden,  was  in  the  habit  of  picking  the 
snails  off  his  fruit  trees  and  eating  them 
raw.  He  was  sometimes  fastidious,  for  I 
have  seen  him  take  a  snail,  put  it  to  his 
tongue,  and  reject  it  as  not  of  a  good  flavour, 
and  select  another  more  agreeable  to  his 
taste.  We  are  strange  creatures  of  habit, 
especially  in  our  feeding.  I  am  fond  of 
oysters,  mussels,  and  cockles ;  but  I  do  not 
think  anything  could  induce  me  to  taste  a 
snail,  periwinkle,  or  a  limper»"     A  second 


remarks  :  "  This  practice  is  very  general  in 
Italy.  While  residing  near  Florence,  my 
attention  was  often  attracted  by  a  heap  of 
fifty  or  one  hundred  very  clean,  empty  snail- 
shells,  in  a  ditch,  or  under  a  bush  ;  and  I 
indulged  in  many  vain  speculations  before  I 
could  account  for  so  strange  a  phenomenon. 
One  day,  however,  I  happened  to  meet  the 
cout  a  clina  coming  out  of  ray  garden  with  a 
basket  on  her  arm,  and,  from  her  shy,  con- 
scious manner,  and  an  evident  wish  to  avoid 
my  seeing  the  contents,  I  rather  suspected 
she  had  been  making  free  with  my  peaches. 
To  my  surprise,  however,  I  found  that  she 
was  laden  with  the  delicious  frutta-di-terra 
(sometimes  so  called,  as  the  echinus,  so 
common  along  the  Indian  coast,  is  called 
frutta-di-mare) ;  and,  thinking  that  she  had 
been  collecting  them  simply  from  regard  to 
ray  fruit  and  vegetables,  I  thanked  her  for 
her  kind  services.  But  she  understood  me 
ironically,  and,  with  a  great  deal  of  con- 
fusion, offered  to  carry  them  to  the  kitchen, 
apologizing  most  elaborately,  and  assuring 
me  that  she  would  on  no  account  have  taken 
them  had  not  our  cook  told  her  we  despised 
them,  and  that  she  would  no  doubt  be 
welcome.  I  asked  her  what  in  the  world 
she  intended  to  do  with  them  ;  and,  with  a 
look  of  amazement  at  my  question,  even  sur- 
passing mine  at  the  reply,  she  informed  me 
that  her  brother  and  his  wife  had  come  to 
pay  thera  a  visit,  and  that,  with  my  kind 
permission,  she  would  thus  treat  them  to 
una  bellissima  cena.  She  had  collected 
about  three  quarts  during  a  search  of  two 
hoiir-i.  The  large  brown  kind  only  are 
eaten.  Among  the  poor  they  are  generally 
esteemed  a  delicacy,  and  are  reputed  to  be 
marvellously  nutritious, — Notes  and  Queries. 

COSTLY   AMUSEMENT. 

An  English  sportsman,  who  had  come  down 
to  a  Scotch  moor,  returned  to  his  lodgings 
in  the  farmer's  house  on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day,  wofully  tired;  and,  throwing 
down  five  birds  on  the  table,  "Well,"  said 
he,  "  I'm  off :  I've  had  enough  of  it.  I've 
just  shot  fifteen  birds  altogether,  and  every 
bird  has  cost  me  a  guinea ! "  "  Guid  protect 
us,"  said  the  farmer,  lifting  one  or  two  of 
the  grouse  by  the  necks,  and  examining 
them  with  peculiar  interest,  "  that's  dear 
fowlin'  :  it's  a  mercy.  Sir,  yb  gat  nae 
MAE  o'  THEM  !  " — North  British  Advertiser. 

NEW   MODE    OF   USING    CHLOROFORM. 

From  a  communication  lately  made  to  the 
academy  of  sciences,  by  one  of  the  surgeons 
belonging  to  a  French  regiment  in  the 
East,  it  appears  that  chloroform  has  been 
very  extensively  and  successfully  employed 
in  the  cases  of  wounded  soldiers  in  the 
Crimea.     The  apparatus  used  was  one  of  a 
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most  simple  character,  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  twisted  paper,  of  a  conical  shape,  Avith 
the  wide  end  large  enough  to  cover  the 
month  and  nostrils  of  the  patient,  and  cut 
round  at  the  sharp  end,  so  as  to  admit  the 
passage  of  air.  A  piece  of  lint  placed  at 
this  narrow  end,  served  to  receive  the  chloro- 
form, of  which  from  20  to  30  drops  were 
poured  on  it.  The  patient  being  then  placed 
on  his  back,  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes 
(light  being  found  to  materially  impede 
the  effects  of  inhalation),  the  little  paper 
bag  was  held  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  respiratory  organs;  and,  accoi-ding  as 
the  patient  appeared  overcome,  the  bag  was 
placed  closer  and  closer  to  the  mouth. 
When  insensibility  appeared  fully  estab- 
lished, the  operation  was  commenced  ;  and 
if  it  so  happened  that  it  continued  longer 
than  the  effects  of  inhalation,  a  second,  and 
sometimes  a  third  dose  of  chloroform  was 
let  fall  on  the  lint,  and  allowed  to  be  inhaled, 
but  always  in  an  intermittent  manner.  The 
plan  was  employed  in  the  case  of  every  man 
in  the  French  army,  badly  wounded  at 
Alma  and  Inkermann,  and  all  without  the 
slightest  accident.  "It  results,''  says  the 
account  presented  to  the  academy,  "from 
the  vast  number  of  experiments  which  I 
witnessed,  that  it  is  not  by  any  means 
necessary  to  carry  the  absorption  of  chloro- 
form to  the  extent  of  destroying  all  power 
of  movement — in  fact,  that  there  is  danger  in 
crossing  the  line  which  separates  the  abolition 
of  sensation  from  the  abolition  of  motion." 

ATTEMPTS     TO    IMPllOVE   UPON   NATURE. 

The  attempt  to  improve  upon  nature  appears 
in  one  form  or  other  all  over  the  globe  ;  and 
wherever  it  appears  it  is  equally  unsuccessful. 
The  ancient  Scythians,  like  the  modern  flat  - 
head  Indians,  confined  the  tender  skulls  of 
their  infants  between  boards,  that  their  heads 
might  assume  the  fashionable  degree  of  flat- 
ness. The  Chinese  crush  the  feet  of  their 
women,  and  themselves  wear  tails.  The 
English  cut  off  their  beards  and  pinch  them- 
selves in  at  the  waist.  The  Nyambana  blacks 
cultivate  a  row  of  artifical  pimples  across 
their  forehead.  Another  tribe  file  all  their 
teeth  to  a  point.  The  New  Zealanders  tattoo 
the  skin  with  a  variety  of  indescribable 
devices.  In  short,  everywhere  it  is  the  same. 
The  foolish  dandy,  thinking  to  heighten  the 
charms  with  which  he  was  born,  brings 
himself  nearer  to  a  Guy  than  an  Adonis. — 
Journal  of  Health. 

CONSUMPTION    OF   DOGS    IN   PARIS. 

The  day  before  yesterday  (says  Galignani) 
some  police  agents,  in  plain  clothes,  being  in 
an  eating  house  at  Moutrouge,  heard  two 


men  at  a  table  say  one  to  the  other  : — "Is 
he  dead.^" — "Yes,  but  not  without  some 
trouble ;  he  struggled  hard,  and  I  was  afraid 
of  being  surprised," — "  The  other  must  be 
killed,  or  we  shall  be  betrayed."  The 
officers,  thinking  that  a  murder  had  been 
coumiitted,  took  the  men  into  custody,  and, 
in  order  to  remove  from  themselves  the 
serious  suspicions  which  their  conversation 
had  excited,  they  confessed  that  they  be- 
longed to  a  gang  who  occupied  themselves 
in  stealing  dogs,  which  they  killed,  and  sold 
to  the  low  eating  housekeepers  outside  the 
barriers,  to  make  up  for  any  deficiency  they 
might  have  in  the  supply  of  hares  and 
rabbits.  Several  of  the  accomplices  of 
these  men,  as  well  as  a  wine-dealer  at 
Montrouge,  who  w^as  a  customer  of  theirs, 
have  been  taken  into  custody. — JExprcss. 

LUCIFER   MATCHES. 

It  is  stated  in  a  recent  work  that  the  manu- 
facture of  chemical  matches  occupies  at  Paris 
ten  thousand  workmen.  Two  preparers  of 
wood  for  matches  cut  each  day,  by  machinery, 
one  eight  steres  of  wood,  and  the  other  four. 
One  establishment  consumes  annually  1200 
kilogrammes  of  phosphorus;  and,  according 
to  M.  Payen,  that  is  scarcely  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  production  of  phosphorus  in 
France,  and  which  is  chiefly  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  According  to  that  estimate,  internal 
consumption  and  exportation  may  be  set 
down  as  requiring  a  supply  per  day  of 
76,800,000  matches. — Commonwealth. 

ODE   TO    HEALTH. 

( Translated  from  the  GrecJc.) 

Health  !  eldest-born  of  all 
The  blessed  ones  that  be. 
Through  life's  remainder,  howe'er  small. 
Still  may  I  dwell  with  thee  ! 
And  thou  with  me, 
A  willing  guest, 
0  take  thy  rest ! 
For  all  man  hath  on  earth,  blest  Health — 
Each  nobler  gift — as  children,  wealth, 
The  bliss  of  kingly  government, 
With  that  desiring  uncontent 
AYe  fain  would  seek  we  fain  would  move, 
In  th'  undiscovered  toils  of  love  ; 
These— or  each  other  utmost  pleasure 
Man  hath  from  heaven,  his  dearest  treasure, 
And  amid  all  his  earthly  moil 
The  sweet  forgetfulness  of  toil :  — 
With  thee,  blest  Health !  Health  ever  young  ! 
With  thee  they  grew,  from  thee  they  sprung ; 
Spring  of  all  gifts  from  Heaven  that  fall. 
Thou  art  the  sunshine  of  them  all !  — 
Yet  all  are  turned  to  misery 
For  him  that  lives  bereft  of  thee. 

C.  E.  Oakley. 
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OBLIGATIONS    OF    THE    VEGETAEIAN    SOCIETY. 


To  any  one  who  lias  carefully  noticed  the 
aspects  of  the  Vegetarian  movement,  it  must 
have  frequently  occurred,  that  the  bond  of 
union  amongst  its  adherents  was  wisely  re- 
stricted to  abstinence  from  the  flesh  of 
animals  as  food,  and  co-operation  to  make 
known  the  benefits  of  this  to  the  world.  It 
is  thus  that  the  Society  cannot  be  made 
responsible  for  individual  opinions  leading  to 
the  practice  of  Vegetarianism,  but  merely 
for  the  features  of  dietetic  practice  above 
referred  to,  every  one,  from  whatever  motive 
the  practice  Avere  taken  up,  being  on  equal 
terms  with  other  members,  but  with  liberty 
to  entertain  one  reason,  or  twenty,  for  the 
dietetic  reform  adopted. 

This  freedom  of  opinion  is,  however, 
necessary  to  be  explained  to  the  stranger,  as 
the  many  views  entertained  by  various  per- 
sons are  not  unfrequently  taken  to  be  essen- 
tial to  co-operation  with  the  Vegetarian  So- 
ciety, and  especially  where  what  is  advanced 
by  individuals  appears  singular  or  unreason- 
able, does  this  operate  to  check  inquiry  into 
the  merits  of  the  system. 

It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  there 
should  not  be  many  misconceptions  as  to  the 
objecls  and  tendencies  of  Vegetarianism  ; 
but  these  extra  difiiculties  in  the  path  of 
progress,  are  what  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
tend with,  if  it  be  frequently  explained,  by 
public  teachers  and  speakers  on  the  subject, 
that  they  are  individually  responsible  for  their 
opinions  and  arguments,  and  not  the  Society 


under  which  they  are  organized,  which  has 
prescribed  neither  code  of  opinion,  nor  any 
specific  method  of  carrying  out  the  Vegetarian 
practice  itself — abstinence  from  the  flesh  of 
animals,  we  repeat,  being  its  only  specific 
requirement,  with  union  for  the  philan- 
thropic purpose  of  extending  the  benefits  of 
the  system  to  others. 

The  great  majority  of  those  who  join  the 
movement,  come  from  the  disadvantages  of 
want  of  health  on  the  ordinary  mixed-diet 
practice,  and  having  failed  to  better  their 
condition  under  its  appliances,  have  been 
influenced  by  the  physiological  claims  of 
the  Vegetarian  system.  It  is,  however, 
interesting  to  notice,  that  however  external 
or  simple  the  original  motive  may  be,  there 
follows  with  the  practice  of  the  system,  a 
concurrent  change  of  view  upon  its  im- 
portance, and  it  thus  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  the  experience  of  several 
years,  becomes  identified  with  many  views 
and  convictions  which  have  gradually  become 
developed  in  the  reflection  and  experience 
of  the  practitioner.  This  is  the  reason  for 
the  more  extended  views  of  the  question 
common  to  experienced  advocacy,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  the  natural  results  of  pro- 
gress on  the  practical  adoption  of  a  truthful 
system.  Co-operation  in  practice  alone, 
with  complete  freedom  as  to  opinions  in- 
fluencing that  practice,  however,  is  all 
required,  and  wisely  so,  we  repeat,  by  the 
obligations  of  the  Vegetarian  Society. 


MY    VEGETAKIA 

The  course  of  my  own  convictions  has  been 
very  simple.  They  arose  at  a  period  long 
before  the  date  of  the  Vegetarian  Society, 
and  without  my  being  acquainted  with  any 
others  who  adopted  the  principle,  with  two 
remarkable  exceptions  :  one  of  whom  was  an 
example  of  that  extraordinary  power  and 
vitality  which  we  sometimes  find  visibly 
impressing  itself  upon  all  around ;  and  the 
other  was  that  of  Thomas  Shillitoe,  a 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  distin- 
guished by  the  simplicity  and  devotedness  of 
his  life  and  character ;  the  extent  and  arduous 
nature  of  his  spiritual  labours;  and  the 
green   and  vigorous  old  age   to   which   he 
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attained,  notwithstanding  a  previously  infirm 
and  broken  constitution,  by  total  abstinence 
from  the  flesh  of  animals,  as  well  as  from  all 
stimulating  drinks,  during  the  last  forty 
years  of  his  life.  From  my  earliest  remem- 
brance, as  soon  as  released  from  the  special 
training  of  a  public  school,  and  emerged  into 
the  region  of  responsible  reflection,  I  have 
felt  an  inward  repugnance  to  the  slaughter 
of  animals,  and  use  of  their  flesh  for  food ; 
and  a  serious  inquiry  whether  such  was  really 
in  accordance  with  the  righteous  laws  of 
Divine  truth  and  mercy.  I  believe  we  have 
all  at  times  this  instinctive  perception^  with 
a  conscious  sense  of  the  multifarious  oppres- 
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sions  and  cruelty  under  which  the  brute- 
creation  groans  and  labours  from  the  hands 
of  man.  Experience  proved  the  needlessness 
of  many  of  the  practices  in  which  society  is 
involved.  Following  these  dictates,  the  use 
of  diet  derived  from  such  sources  became 
gradually  reduced  to  the  minimum  that  my 
own  strength  and  independence  of  mind  en- 
abled me  to  do.  Exposed  to  very  close  and 
arduous  mental  occupation,  I  found  myself 
compelled  to  forego  this  kind  of  aliment,  on 
all  occasions  of  unusual  excitement,  in  order 
to  maintain  equilibrium,  and  keep  myself 
up  to  the  mark.  Though  naturally  not 
strong,  I  have  always  accustomed  myself  to 


great  activity  and  long  walks — at  first  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles,  increasing  to  forty  or 
fifty  in  a  day,  for  several  days,  or  from  thirty 
to  forty  for  a  week  or  two  together.  On 
these  occasions  of  joy  and  liberty,  the  use  of 
the  flesh  of  animals  was  altogether  aban- 
doned ;  a  little  experience  proving  the  capa- 
bility of  greater  exertion  and  endurance, 
with  far  less  fatigue,  in  consequence.  The 
advantages  thus  put  to  the  test  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  brought  into  the  practice  of 
daily  life,  until  the  use  of  all  stimulating 
kinds  of  diet  became  more  and  more  the 
exception,  and  finally  abjured. —  What  is 
Vegetarianism  ? 


A    VISIT    TO    A    LONDON    POTATO    MAEKET. 


Of  all  the  changes  observable  in  this  ever- 
changing,  ever-youthful,  ever-growing  Lon- 
don, those  which  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
have  effected  at  King's  Cross,  and  in  its  sub- 
urban district,  are  amongst  the  most  notable. 
Going  up  York  Road,  face  northward,  we 
meet  a  succession  of  waggons,  spring  carts, 
costermongers'  barrows,  and  market  vans  of 
all  varieties — the  horses  at  a  walk  or  trot, 
according  to  the  weight  of  loading,  but  all 
loaded  with  one  article.  This  article  is  the 
potato,  in  its  several  varieties  of  "  regents," 
"cups,"  *' blues,"  or  "reds,''  from  the 
districts  in  which  it  delights  to  grow,  most 
of  them  but  newly  opened  to  the  London 
market  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 

Bedfordshire  has  its  light  fertile  loam,  in 
which  the  potato  grows  to  perfection,  about 
Biggleswade,  Sandy,  and  Potton.  The  car- 
riage hither  is  7s.  and  7s.  6d.  per  ton.  Hunt- 
ingdon and  St.  Neots  send  a  contribution 
from  their  best  soils.  Peterborough,  a  few. 
Lincoln  and  district  contribute  liberally. 
But  the  largest  supplies  come  from  York- 
shire, through  the  Selby  Railway,  and  from 
the  Goole  and  Howden  districts.  Rates  of 
carriage,  15s.  to  18s.  per  ton.  The  next 
districts  north  of  York  which  contribute 
noticeable  quantities  are  the  Dunbar  and 
North  Berwick  red  sandstone  soils,  in  the 
county  of  Haddington,  Scotland.  The  car- 
riage from  thence  to  London  is  30s.  per  ton ; 
last  year  it  was  35s. 

Let  us  enter  the  potato  department  of  the 
railway  station,  at  the  northern  end  of  York 
Road.  "We  see  ranges  of  potato  warehouses 
and  offices,  bearing  the  names  of  the  different 
salesmen  and  factors.  So  they  call  them- 
selves; but  to  designate  them  more  cor- 
rectly, they  should  be  called  potato  mer- 
chants. An  agent  or  traveller,  or  a  partner 
of  the  firm,  goes  down  the  country,  buys 
from  the  growers,  loads  the  railway  trucks, 
and  addresses  them  to  Mr.  Such-a-one, 
"King's  cross,  London."     This  is  in  most 


cases  only  written  with  chalk  on  the  pannels 
of  the  truck.  Mr.  Such-a-one,  on  the  arri- 
val of  his  one,  two,  three,  six,  eight,  or  ten 
trucks,  each  containing  five  or  six  tons  (sel- 
dom fewer  than  four,  and  not  more  than 
seven),  sells  them  in  any  quantity  of  tons  or 
cwts.  to  other  wholesale  as  well  as  retail 
dealers. 

Here  is  a  potato  train  just  arrived.  It  is 
on  the  furthest  of  four  or  five  double  lines 
of  rails  within  the  ample  department  of  the 
station  exclusively  devoted  to  this  trade. 
The  engine  is  unhooked  and  gone.  Let 
us  watch  the  process  of  selling.  The  trucks 
are  covered  boxes,  with  doors  in  the  side, 
which,  on  being  opened,  let  the  potatoes 
roll  out.  Ihese  cannot  be  opened  yet. 
They  were  closed  before  the  loading  began. 
The  truck  was  loaded  through  a  flap-door  in 
its  roof.  Those  people  whom  we  see  run- 
ning hither  and  thither  across  the  rails, 
round  about  the  intermediate  trains,  or  get- 
ting underneath  to  reach  that  one  newly 
arrived,  most  of  them  with  short  ladders  on 
shoulders,  are  the  salesmen,  assistant  work- 
men, their  clerks,  and  the  buyers.  The 
ladders  are  planted  at  the  side  of  the  truck, 
when  up  trips  one,  followed  by  another  and 
another,  to  view  the  potatoes — the  flap- 
door  being  thrown  open.  They  stay  but  a 
minute,  or  less,  when,  shouldering  their  lad- 
ders, they  move  with  celerity  to  another 
truck,  which  is  glanced  at  in  like  manner, 
only  a  few  of  the  potatoes  being  handled. 
An  onlooker  hears  nothing  said ;  but,  to  his 
astonishment  he  is  told,  at  the  end  of  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour,  that  the  whole 
have  been  sold,  while  the  parties  were  trip- 
ping and  skipping  about  on  their  ladders. 
Perhaps  they  are  not  all  sold.  A  truck  from 
Selby  or  from  Dunbar,  has  a  first-class 
potato,  for  which  "ninety  shillings"  per  ton 
are  asked  (we  must  not  say  "four  pounds 
ten  shillings ") ;  eighty-five  are  offered. 
The  truck,  like  all  the  rest  in  their  order, 
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is  draAvn  by  a  horse  to  the  turn-table,  from 
whence,  on  being  turned,  it  is  taken  on 
diagonal  rails  to  the  inner  line,  and  then 
brought  up  to  the  salesman's  office  door. 
Stuffed  bags  to  serve  as  cushions,  and  a  car- 
pet of  sacking  are  laid  down  to  save  the 
potatoes  from  bruises.  The  bolts  of  the  side 
doors  are  then  drawn,  the  potatoes  roll  or 
rush  out  in  a  torrent.  Sellers  and  buyers, 
assistants,  and  onlookers,  bend  their  heads 
forward  eagerly  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
size  and  apparent  quality.  Perhaps  in  a  few 
seconds  the  buyer  says,  "Ninety,"  to  prevent 
some  one  else  saying  it  before  him,  should 
the  whole  look  particularly  fine;  or,  if  in- 
ferior to  what  they  appeared  when  seen  from 
the  ladder,  the  seller  may  promptly  say, 
"  eighty-five,"  to  keep  the  buyer  to  his  offer. 
The  price  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  September 
22nd,  ranged  from  75s.  to  90s.  per  ton. 

The  next  process  is,  for  three  men  to  fill 
them  into  batrs  and  weigh  them — one  and 
a-half  hundredweight  to  each  bag.  The 
bags  are  then  wheeled  from  the  platform 
through  the  salesman's  premises  to  the 
waggons  or  vans  of  purchasers  ;  or,  if  not 
sold,  are  stowed  away  to  be  disposed  of  as 
required  in  any  quantity,  from  a  hundred- 
weight upwards.  The  bags  are  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  salesman ;  but  in  recovering 


them  he  has  often  much  trouble,  and  some- 
times loss.  A  printed  ticket,  filled  in  with 
the  quantity  of  potatoes  in  each  cart  or  van, 
is  handed  to  the  driver  by  the  salesman  or 
his  clerk,  which  is  given  to  the  gatekeeper, 
a  railway  constable  in  uniform.  Without 
it  the  constable  allows  nothing  to  pass  from 
the  interior.  As  many  as  300  tons  a  day 
arrive,  and  are  sold  at  this  market,  though 
on  some  days  not  so  many.  The  season 
for  a  full  business  in  north-country  potatoes 
has  hardly  yet  set  in.  The  finest  qualities 
from  Scotland  do  not  begin  to  come  up  until 
November,  or  between  that  and  Christmas. 
It  is  alleged,  that  were  the  rates  of  carriage 
lower,  say  20s.  per  ton  from  Scotland,  and 
proportionately  from  the  great  potato  dis- 
tricts in  Yorkshire,  this  would  become  the 
chief  potato  market  in  London.  It  is  the 
second  now.  Toole5'-street  market,  supplied 
by  sea,  is  first.  The  freight  by  sea  from 
Yorkshire  is  9s.  and  from  Scotland  13s. 
and  14s.  per  ton.  It  is  said  that,  owing 
to  the  lower  prices  and  greater  abundance 
of  the  article  this  season,  as  compared  with 
1853  and  spring  of  1854,  the  buyers  in  the 
north  must  resort  to  the  cheaper,  though 
slower,  transit  by  sea,  unless  the  railway 
company  make  some  concession.  —  Corres- 
pondent of  the  Daily  News. 
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VEGETARIAN  MEETING  AT  BRADFORD. 

J.  A.  J. — The  following  two  letters,  signed 
T.  B.,  and  J.  A..,  are  the  correspondence 
which  appeared  in  the  Bradford  Observer., 
after  the  recent  Vegetarian  Meeting  held 
there,  and  which,  though  somewhat  incom- 
plete in  the  first  instance,  are  now  rendered 
so  by  the  third  and  more  recent  letter  of 
Mr.  Simpson,  a  copy  of  which  we  have 
been  favoured  with. 

THE    LECTURE   ON    VEGETARIANISM. 

Sir— The  Vegetarian  lecturer  of  last  Thursday 
gave  the  meeting  to  understand  that  the  passages 
in  St.  Luke  and  St.  John  which  speak  of  fish  as 
an  article  of  the  diet  of  the  eleven,  and,  inciden- 
tally, of  our  risen  Lord  himself,  are  capable  of  a 
translation  not  implying  fish.  This  opinion  he 
appeared  to  offer  at  second-hand.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  most  ordinary  school-boy  acquaintance  with 
Greek  would  show  the  utter  impossibility  of 
anything  but  fish  being  meant  in  the  places 
alluded  to.  Mr.  Simpson's  source  of  informa- 
tion must  consequently  have  been  insufficient, 
misunderstood,  or  positively  dishonest. 

It  is  obvious  what  the  result  may  be  of  a  study 
of  a  non-scientific  book  hke  the  sacred  volume, 
if  the  student  approaches  it  with  an  expectation 
that  a  theory,  of  whatever  kind,  which  pleases 
him,  will  meet  with  countenance  from  inspiration, 
and  without  a  distrust  of  his  own  fairness  when- 
ever  he   meets   with   favourable   or   apparently 


favourable  passages.  Almost  all  the  divis'ons 
amongst  those  who  are  popularly  called  orthodox 
Trinitarians  arise  from  this  method  of  fore- 
judgment. 

Whether  Vegetarianism  is  hereafter  to  be 
general,  who  can  tell?  At  present  it  seems  to 
be  a  question  of  anatomy  and  physiology ;  and 
when  sufficiently  established,  if  ever,  is  sure  to 
be  embraced  by  the  majority  of  scientific  medicil 
men.  This  is  not  its  position  now;  and  it  is  a 
question  how  far  a  parent,  for  instance,  is  justi- 
fied in  incurring  the  responsiblity  of  adopting  it 
for  his  family,  without  the  approval  of  at  least 
the  family  medical  attendant. 

I  believe  it  is  stated  in  Churton's  Early 
English  Church,  that  those  monastic  visions  which 
appear  most  fanciful  and  extraordinary,  were  en- 
joyed in  the  most  plentiful  profusion  by  Vegeta- 
rians. I  am.  Sir,  yours, 

Tuesday.  T.  B. 

VEGETARIANISM. 

Sir — In  your  journal  of  December  20,  there 
is  a  letter  signed  "  T.  B.,"  to  which  I  expected  a 
reply  in  your  last  week's  issue.  As  none  has 
appeared,  permit  me  to  submit  a  few  remarks  for 
the  consideration  of  your  readers. 

In  the  course  of  his  excellent  address,  Mr. 
Simpson  noticed  the  objection  to  Vegetarianism 
drawn  from  Scripture,  especially  the  appeal  to 
the  example  of  Christ  in  eating  fish;  and  ob- 
served that  it  was  not  quite  certain  Jesus 
Christ  partook  of  any  fish  himself,  and  that 
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there  were  commentators  who  thousjht  the  word 
translated  fish  was  capable  of  another  interpre- 
tation, I  did  not  understand  Mr.  S.  as  offering 
any  decisive  opinion  of  his  own  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  did,  however,  insist  upon  one  point, 
viz.,  that  there  can  be  no  real  opposition  betwixt 
the  teachings  of  Scripture  and  of  science,  and 
that,  if  they  appeared  to  be  at  variance,  the  fault 
was  in  our  bungling  interpretation  of  revelation, 
or  the  phenomena  of  nature,  or  of  both.  There 
must  be  a  harmony  betwixt  the  two,  whether  we 
perceive  or  not.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this 
subject,  permit  me  to  refer  "  T.  B.,"  and  all 
inquirers,  to  the  posthumous  work  of  Sif  lvester 
Graham,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Sacred  History. 
In  connection  with  this  matter  there  is  only  one 
remark  I  wish  to  make.  Admitting,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  that  Jesus  Christ  partook  of  fish, 
I  presume  none  will  contend  that  his  example  in 
this  respect  is  binding  upon  us.  If  so,  we  ought 
to  eat  barley  bread,  as  well  as  wheaten  or  c p.  thread. 

"  T.  B."  very  truly  says  that  Vegetarianism 
"  seems  to  be  a  question  of  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology." Let  every  inquirer  bear  this  obser- 
vation in  mind,  and  act  upon  it,  and  there  will 
be  a  better  prospect  of  his  ascertaining  what  is 
the  truth  as  to  the  best  food  for  man,  and  acting 
in  accordance  with  its  dictates.  "T.  B."says, 
"  When  sufficiently  established,  Vegetarianism 
is  sure  to  be  embraced  by  the  majority  of  scientific 
medical  men."  I  do  not  clearly  perceive  what  is 
here  meant  by  "sufficiently  established."  The 
system  is  either  true  or  false,  and  every  medical 
man  at  least  has  the  ability  of  investigating  the 
subject,  and  testing  the  system  as  to  its  practica- 
bility and  advantages.  The  experience  of 
thousands  who  have  abandoned  the  mixed-diet 
system  can  be  adduced  in  its  favour,  and  the 
evidence  appears  to  me  to  be  clear,  abundant, 
and  conclusive.  The  evidence  is,  indeed,  accu- 
mulating, and  as  the  Vegetarian  mode  of  living 
is  extended,  it  will  continue  to  increase.  The 
Vegetarians  earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  all, 
but  especially  of  medical  men,  feeling  assured 
that  it  is  entitled  to  their  full  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation. Hitherto  they  have,  as  a  body, 
passed  it  by  with  indifference  or  contempt. 
From  ''scientific  medical  men,"  a  different  course 
may  be  reasonably  expected,  and  we  trust  that 
our  expectations  will  not  be  disappointed. 

To  the  non-medical  portion  of  the  community 
it  may  be  said,  this  is  a  subject  you  may  yourself 
understand  and  study.  Listen  with  all  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  your  medical  adviser,  but  only 
yield  thereto  so  far  as  they  appear  to  be  based 
upon  facts  and  arguments.  Read,  observe, 
inquire,  and  reason  for  yourselves ;  and  if  you 
think  that  Vegetarianism  is  true,  do  not  be 
deterred  from  its  adoption  by  any  fear  of  evil 
consequences.  Let  the  change  be  made  in  a 
judicious  manner,  and  the  practice  be  continued 
in  an  enlightened  spirit,  and  none  will  ever  have 
to  regret  the  abandonment  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
as  food.  Many  have  experienced  a  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  in  this  system  which  they  did  not 
enjoy  before. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly, 

January   2,1856.  J.  A. 


VEGETARIANISM. 

Sir — It  will  be  remembered  by  your  readers, 
that  some  correspondence  was  published  in  your 
paper,  after  the  Vegetarian  meeting  in  Bradford 
some  time  ago,  originating  in  a  reference  made 
in  my  address  to  the  doubt  of  a  Bible  com- 
mentator, as  to  the  correct  rendering  of  the 
Greek  word  used  to  express  _/is/t  in  the  gospels 
of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John;  the  remark  of  the 
objector  being,  that  "  the  most  ordinary  school- 
boy acquaintance  with  Greek,  would  show  the 
utter  impossibihty  of  anything  but  fish  being 
meant  in  the  places  alluded  to  ";  and  that  thus, 
my  ''source  of  information  must  consequently 
have  been  insufficient,  misunderstood,  or  posi- 
tively dishonest." 

I  was  absent,  and  not  able  to  reply  to  the 
letter  of  "T.  B."  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
but  on  my  return,  I  found  the  subject  had  been 
replied  to  by  another  correspondent,  "J.  A." 
who?e  communication  established  the  fact,  that 
I  offered  no  decisive  opinion  upon  the  subject 
referred  to,  but  merely  made  reference  to  the 
doubt  expressed  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
passage  in  question.  I  am  made  aware,  how- 
ever, that  a  more  precise  reference  to  the  subject 
would  be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers, 
and  especially  as  the  recent  Vegetarian  meeting 
has  again  revived  the  notice  of  the  question. 

I  thus  beg  to  trouble  you  with  this  commu- 
nication, and  have  pleasure  in  stating  that  the 
doubt  as  to  the  translation  of  the  word  ren- 
dered ^sA,  is  founded  upon  the  authority  of  the 
original  use  of  the  word,  wliich  Parkhurst, 
in  his  Greek  Lexicon,  refers  to  as  follows: 
'^O^OtpiOVf  a  diminutive  of  o^oV,  w'hich  sig- 
nifies in  general,  whatever  is  eaten  xoith  bread, 
and  was  anciently  so  used,  but  afterwards,  as 
Plutarch  and  Eustathius  remark,  came  to 
be  applied  particularly  to  fish.^'  The  reference 
of  your  correspondent,  "  T.  B."  to  the  "most  or- 
dinary school-boy  acquaintaiice  with  Greek,"  was 
thus  more  than  at  fault,  since  it  is  a  question  not 
of  the  modern,  but  the  original  rendering  of  the 
word  referred  to,  and  the  authority  for  the 
doubt  cannot  be  called  in  question  as  either 
" insufficient"  or  "  dishonest." 

I  cannot  well,  at  this  distance  of  time,  revert 
to  other  portions  of  the  letter  of  "  T.  B.,"  more 
or  less  referred  to  by  "  J.  A.,"  but  conclude  my 
letter,  merely  remarking,  that  "the  most  fanciful 
visions  referred  to,  as  mentioned  by  Churton, 
in  his  Early  English  Chxirch,  as  "  enjoyed  by 
Vegetarians,"  need  not  excite  much  surprise. 
Visions,  such  as  are  here  referred  to,  are  purely 
imaginative ;  and  as,  in  the  words  of  Shakspeare 
beef  "  does  harm  to  the  wits,"  (the  reason,  perhaps, 
why  the  intellectual  and  imaginative  commonly 
abjure  it  in  their  closest  mental  occupations),  the 
advantage  must  almost  necessarily  have  been,  in 
this  case  as  in  others  of  a  more  important  kind, 
on  the  side  of  Vegetarianism. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  SIMPSON. 

Fox-hill  Bank,  March  25th,  1856. 

We  are  forcibly  reminded  of  the  cele- 
brated Pharisaical  demand,  so  often  quoted 
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on  occasions  of  doubt, — "  Have  any  of  the 
rulers  believed  on  Him?" — by  the  re- 
marks in  reference  to  Vecretarianism  not 
having  been  taken  up  by  medical  men.  Would 
it  have  been  well,  we  might  ask,  to  test  the 
merits  of  the  Temperance  system  in  this  way, 
or  even  any  of  the  great  medical  reforms  now 
established?  Vegetarianism  rests  on  facts; 
and  though  popular  taste  and  popular  inte- 
rests may  be  some  time  in  turning  towards  it, 
it  is  necessarily  the  duty  of  those  who  heao 
to  inquire  further,  and  carry  the  truth  int 
practice.  It  is  this  which  has  influenced 
many  already,  and  more  than  an  average 
proportion  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
amongst  the  number;  and  though  the  re- 
form produced  is,  like  other  reforms,  slow  in 
its  progress,  we  have  still  abundant  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  it. 

EXPERIENCE  OF  A  BLACKSMITH. 

Sir — Although  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the 
Messenger  since  its  first  publication,  I  have 
not  yet  troubled  you  with  any  communication, 
but  I  consider  I  should  not  be  doin<^  ray  duty 
to  my  fellow-men,  did  I  not  give  my  humble 
testimony  to  the  benefits  of  Vegetarianism. 

I  am  a  working  blacksmith,  with  a  wife  and 
six  children,  I  have  been  a  Vegetarian  for 
eleven  years,  and  for  that  time,  I  have  never 
had  a  doctor  in  my  house ;  I  work  hard,  and 
find  that  I  am  quite  as  well  able  to  work  as  any 
of  the  "  beef-eaters  "  of  this  district. 

My  home  is  comfortable  and  happy,  and  ray 
family  such  as  a  working  man  might  be  proud 
of,  and  I  have  reason  to  thank  God  that  I 
became  a  Vegetarian ;  for  to  this  I  attribute 
all  this  harmonizing  and  elevating  state  of 
things,  and  I  have  to  thank  you.  Sir,  for  much 
good  and  many  useful  suggestions. 


My  object  in  now  writing  to  you,  is  to  ask 
you  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  give  me, 
through  the  Messenger,  the  most  approved 
method  of  preserving  butter  and  eggs  fresh.  A 
brother  chip,  with  a  wife  and  nine  children,  is 
going  out  to  New  Zealand,  and  he  is  anxious 
for  this  information,- so  as  to  provide  for  his 
family  during  this  long  voyage ;  and  I  told  hun, 
if  possible,  I  would  obtain  him  this  information, 
knowing  your  willingness  to  oblige,  and  this 
has  emboldened  me  to  trouble  you  iu  this  little 
matter. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  indefatigable 
labour  in  the  good  and  harmonizing  cause  of 
Vegetarianism, 

I  am.  Sir,  with  much  repect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Staffordshire  Potteries.  T.  S. 

PRESERVING   EGGS    AND   BUTTER. 

T.S. — The  best  means  to  preserve  eggs  is, 
we  believe,  to  rub  them  very  carefully  over 
with  fresh  olive  oil,  and  then  put  them  in 
jars,  with  bran  about  them,  and  tie  them  up 
with  waxed  paper  or  bladder.  In  this  opera- 
tion, the  oil  must  not  be  rancid  (good  olive 
oil  has  no  particular  smell,  and  is  almost 
tasteless),  and  the  tvhole  surface  of  the  egg- 
shell must  be  saturated  with  it  by  its  being 
rubbed  into  it.,  the  omission  of  a  piece  the 
size  of  a  pea  leaving  the  Qgg  to  go  bad. 
Fresh  butter  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

To  preserve  butter,  we  are  not  sure  of  the 
best  recipe,  but  at  present  recommend  the 
making  up  of  the  butter  with  as  little  water 
left  in  it  as  possible,  and  then  heating  it 
gently,  so  as  to  melt  it  ;  and  then,  after 
driving  off  the  remaining  water  in  vapour, 
pour  the  butter  into  jars  and  cover  over  with 
waxed  paper  or  bladder. 


THE    YEGETAR 

PROMISES. 

It  is  a  villanous  proverb  which  says  "  that 
promises,  like  pie-crust,  were  made  to  be 
broken.  A  promise  should  be  given  with 
caution,  and  kept  with  care.  A  promise 
should  be  made  by  the  heart,  and  remem- 
bered by  the  head.  A  promise  is  the  off- 
spring of  the  intention,  and  should  be  nur- 
tured by  recollection.  A  promise  and  its 
performance  should,  like  the  scales  of  a  true 
balance,  always  present  a  mutual  adjustment. 
A  promise  delayed  is  justice  deferred.  A 
promise  neglected  is  an  untruth  told.  A 
promise  attended  to  is  a  debt  settled. — 
Newspaper  Faragraph. 

JOHN  Wesley's  abstinence. 

His  great  abstemiousness  of  living  in  Geor- 
gia, the  sudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  his 
fatigues  and  dangers  in  travelling  through 
the  vast  woods  of  America,  all  served  to  pre- 
pare him  for   the  unremitted  labours  and 
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close  trials  which  he  afterwards  endured 
with  the  greatest  fortitude,  yea,  with  alacrity 
and  cheerfulness. — Life  of  Wesley,  p.  169. 

The  abstemiousness  here  referred  to  was  the 
abstinence  from  flesh-meat  and  wine  which 
Mr,  Wesley,  along  with  his  brother 
Charles,  commenced  on  their  voyage 
to  America,  where  he  laboured  for  some 
time  as  a  missionary.  Whilst  residing  in 
Georgia,  he  was  one  day  induced  by  the 
Governor  to  partake  of  flesh  and  wine,  but 
this  compliance  was  followed  by  a  fever  of 
several  days  duration.  * 

COMPOSITION  OF   MILK  OF  SEVERAL  ANIMALS. 

The  respiratory  apparatus  of  a  young  animal 
is  more  active  than  in  an  adult,  and  conse- 
quently a  greater  amount  of  oxygen  enters 
its  system ;  a  fact  which  is  attested  by  the 
temperature  of  its  body  being  higher  than 
that  of  its  parent.  As  this  oxygen  cannot 
*  Vegetarian  Messenger,  vol.  vi,  p.  9. 
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again  bo  separated  from  the  body  without 
being  in  union  either  with  carbon  or  hydrogen, 
it  is  indispensable  that  both  of  these  elements 
should  exist  largely  in  the  food  of  the  young 
animal.  But  it  is  quite  as  indispensable  that 
the  food  should  contain  materials  fitted  for 
the  increase  of  its  growing  frame.  Both 
these  conditions  are  united  in  the  milk  of 
the  mother.  I  subjoin  the  composition  of 
the  milk  of  several  animals  : — 


Casein 
Butter    . 
Sugar  of  Milk 
Ashes 

Woman.* 

Playfair. 

1-54 

.      4-37 

5-75 

.    053 

Cow.t 
Playfair. 
40 
4-6 
3-8 
06 

13-0 
87-0 

Ass. J 

Peligot 

1-95 

1-29 

6-29 

Solid  Matter 
Water 

.       12-19 
87-81 

9-53 
90  47 

100  00 


100-0 


100  00 


Casein  is  precisely  the  same  in  composition 
as  animal  flesh,  and  hence  supplies  matter 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  body.  Butter 
and  sugar  are  destined  for  the  support  of 
respiration,  and  consequent  maintenance  of 
animal  heat.  Butter  is  a  substance  admi- 
rably suited  for  this  purpose ;  for  being  of  a 
combustible  nature,  it  yields  much  heat  by 
its  union  with  oxygen.  Sugar  also  is  well 
adapted  for  the  support  of  respiration,  from 
causes  which  I  explained  in  my  former  lec- 
tures. The  milk  of  the  ass  is  very  similar  in 
composition  to  that  of  woman  ;  both  are  re- 
markable for  their  large  pro])ortion  of  sugar. 
The  milk  of  the  cow  contains  more  casein 
and  butter,  and  less  sugar,  than  that  of  either 
of  the  previous  animals.  The  ashes  of  milk 
consist  principally  of  common  salt  and  the 
earth  of  bones.  It  also  contains  potash  and 
oxide  of  iron.  The  soda  of  the  common  salt 
is  necessary  for  the  formation  of  bile,  as  I 
stated  in  my  last  lecture,  whilst  its  muriatic 
acid  aids  in  the  process  of  digestion.  In 
milk,  therefore,  we  find  united  all  the 
conditions  for  the  life  of  a  young  animal. 
Its  rapid  respiration,  and  the  high  tempe- 
rature of  its  body,  are  supported  by  the 
butter  and  sugar  of  the  milk.  The  casein 
furnishes  matter  for  its  growth,  and  the 
ashes  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  the 
bones,  and  necessary  constituents  of  the 
blood. — Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 

*  The  milk  was  taken  from  a  farmer's  wife,  a 
strong  healthy  female,  of  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  The  specimen  analyzed  was  obtained  on  the 
twenty-first  day  after  her  confinement,  the  child 
being  her  third ;  her  food  consisted  principally  of 
gruel.  She  was  confined  to  bed ;  and  on  this 
account  the  casein  may  be  in  smaller  quantity 
than  usual,  and  the  butter  in  excess. 

+  The  analysis  of  the  milk  of  the  cow  is  the 
average  of  several  analyses  of  milk  taken  when 
the  cow  was  in  the  field. 

t  Peligot,  An.  de  Ch.  et  de  Thys.,  vol.  Ixii.,  p.  432. 


EXPERIENCE    OF   A   MINISTER. 

For  the  last  five  or  six  months  I  have  lived 
almost  exclusively  on  a  Vegetarian  diet,  and 
am  convinced,  by  my  own  experience,  of  its 
adaptability  to  the  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  well-being  of  man.  I  earnestly  desire 
that  great  success  may  attend  your  enterprise. 
— H.  G.  C. 

ENORMOUS   DEMAND    FOR    SEA-WEED. 

The  great  demand  for  sea- weed  manure, 
the  high  price  it  brought,  and  the  great 
breadth  of  ground  devoted  to  potato  plant- 
ing this  season,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  it  is  computed  by  those  who  have 
the  best  opportunities  of  forming  an  accu- 
rate estimate,  that  the  very  large  sum  of 
£10,000  has  been  paid  for  sea-weed  this  sea- 
son at  the  Galway  docks  alone.  If  we  take 
into  account  the  quantities  which  have  been 
disposed  of  at  Oranmore,  Kinvarra,  Bally- 
vaughan,  Barnas,  and  the  other  creeks  and 
landing  places  within  the  bar,  the  cutting 
of  sea-weed  this  season  nust  have  realised 
upwards  of  £13,000.  It  has  been  conveyed 
to  a  considerable  distance,  by  boats  along 
the  lakes,  by  carts  on  the  road,  and  even  by 
railway. — Galway  Packet. 

I    WAIT   FOR   THEE. 

The  hearth  is  swept — the  fire  is  bright. 

The  kettle  sings  for  tea  : 
The  cloth  is  spread— the  lamp  is  light. 
And  white  cakes  smoke  in  napkins  white, 

And  now  I  wait  for  thee. 

Come,  come,  love,  home  ;  thy  task  is  done  ; 

The  clock  ticks  list'ningly : 
The  blinds  are  shut,  the  curtain  down. 
The  warm  chair  to  the  fireside  drawn. 

The  boy  is  on  my  knee. 

Come  home,  love,  come ;  his  deep  fond  eye 

Looks  round  him  wistfully, 
And  when  the  whispering  winds  go  by;, 
As  if  thy  welcome  step  were  nigh, 

He  crows  exultingly. 

In  vain — he  finds  the  welcome  vain. 

And  turns  his  glance  on  mine, 
So  earnestly,  that  yet  again 
His  form  unto  my  "heart  I  strain , 
That  glance  is  so  like  thine. 

Thy  task  is  done — we  miss  thee  here. 

Where'er  thy  footsteps  roam. 
No  heart  will  give  such  kindly  cheer, 
No  beating  heart,  no  listening  ear, 
Like  those  who  wait  thee  home. 

Ah !  now  along  that  crisp  walk  fast 
That  well-known  step  doth  come ; 
The  bolt  is  drawn,  the  gate  is  past 
The  babe  is  wild  with  joy  at  last— 
A  thousand  welcomes  home  ! 
— The  Leisure  Hour. 
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THE    PRIZE    ESSAYS. 


"We  are  happy  to  call  attention  to  the  an- 
nouncements respecting  the  two  Prize  Essays 
suggested  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Members  of  the  Society,  and  notwithstanding 
the  unlooked  for  delay  in  this  notice,  we  are 
informed  that  it  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the 
fact,  that  suggestions  have  been  made  for  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  the  Prizes,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  departing  from  the  spirit 
of  the  course  sanctioned  at  the  Conference. 

The  selection  of  the  first  subject,  we  re- 
gard as  very  happy,  in  going  to  the  root  of 
the  claims  of  Vegetarianism  on  public  atten- 
tion, and  as  the  subject  is  easy  to  all  who  are 
conversant  with  the  merits  of  the  system,  we 
may  well  hope  for  essays  of  practical  value 
upon  such  a  comprehensive  text.  With  the 
opportunity,  it  is  not  hard,  we  hold,  to  con- 
vince even  the  mere  stranger  who  never 
before  thought  twice  of  his  dietetic  practice, 
if  at  all  gifted  with  intelligence,  and  in  the 
habit  of  reasoning  otherwise,  as  to  "  The 
Importance  of  Vegetarianism  in  Connection 
with  the  Physical,  Intellectual,  Moral,  and 
Social  Improvement  of  Society,"  and  wherever 
the  difficulties  of  conversion  from  prevailing 
custom  may  be  found,  to  produce  this  convic- 
tion is,  of  course,  our  work,  and  the  primary 
duty  we  have  to  discharge,  change  of 
practice  resting  wholly  with  the  indi- 
vidual. 

The  subject  of  the  second  essay  relates  to 
social  improvement  and  increased  usefulness 


amongst  Vegetarians  themselves  ;  and  if  it 
expose  the  fact  that  any  essay  on  "  The 
Best  Methods  of  Promoting  the  Stability 
and  Zeal  of  the  Members  of  the  Vegetarian 
Society,  with  Suggestions  for  Removing  the 
Hostility  of  their  own  Families  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Vegetarianism,"  is  required,  or  ex- 
pected to  be  useful,  it  does  no  more  than 
indirectly  state  that  prevailing  customs  have 
strong  hold  on  man  in  all  his  social  relations, 
and  that  the  family  circle  is  often  the  greatest 
impediment  to  the  adoption  of  improved 
habits  of  diet.  Assuming  thus  that  Vege- 
tarianism is  truth,  its  adherents,  as  "the 
salt "  of  a  reform  in  diet,  need  well  to  both 
understand  their  position  and  obligations,  as 
well  as  to  know  how  best  to  convert  the 
early  hostility  of  family  influence  (the 
commonest  impediment  encountered)  into 
aid  and  example  in  the  furtherance  of  the 
good  and  happiness  of  society.  "We  thus 
hope  for  something  likely  to  be  useful  on 
this  subject  also,  and  if  it  stimulate  the  zeal 
of  our  established  friends,  whose  whole 
family  circle  are  happy  enough  to  be  at  one 
with  them,  whilst  those  less  advantageously 
placed  are  also  benefited  by  wise  sugges- 
tions from  the  successful  experience  of 
others,  a  preparation  for  far  more  extended 
usefulness  will  thus  be  secured  to  our  friends, 
the  full  advantages  of  personal  preparation 
being  essential  to  any  extended  efforts  for 
the  advancement  of  the  movement. 
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"We  extract  a  curious  article  from  a 
popular  periodical,  *  which,  if  of  no  further 
use  than  to  lead  to  the  questioning  of  the 
prevailing  confidence  in  English  cookery, 
may  be  of  some  little  service.  The  matter  is  a 
translation  from  the  letter  of  a  German  lady 
tourist,  whose  observations  reach  the  public 
of  her  country  through  the  aid  of  the  news- 
paper : — 

"  In  the  roasting  and  boiling  of  their 
meat,  the  English  still  adhere  to  the  ante- 
diluvian traditions  of  their  forefathers. 
They  take  enormous  pieces  and  fling  them 
into  a  kettle,  or  brown  them  on  a  spit  so  as 
to    change   their   outward  appearance,  the 

•Dickens's  Household  Words,  No.  £08. 
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inside  remaining  red  and  raw.  The  London 
hotel-keepers  divide  their  store  of  meat 
into  two  sections,  viz.,  into  steaks  which 
are  broiled  for  individual  customers,  and 
into  joints  of  such  gigantic  size  that  two  of 
them  would  suffice  to  feed  all  the  function- 
aries and  clerks  of  the  Vienna  Hafkauzlei. 
These  enormous  lumps  of  meat  are  taken 
'  from  the  roasting-machine,  and,  redolent 
of  blood  and  gravy,  handed  over  to  the 
guests. 

"  English  gardeners  produce  beautiful 
vegetables  ;  especially  cauliflowers,  of  such 
enormous  size  and  exquisite  flavour,  that  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  the  like  in  any 
other  country.     But  to  admire  them,  is  all 


that  is  vouclisafed  to  tlie  stranger  ;  for  every 
thing-  green  is,  in  this  country,  dished  up 
in  a  shockingly  natural  condition.  Green 
peas,  for  instance,  are  not  even  thoroughly 
done— they  are  simply  moistened  and  heated. 
"  The  chapter  of  puddings  I  should  like 
to  skip,  hut  for  my  deep  sense  of  the  tourist's 
duties.  There  is  a  fathomless  gulf  between 
English  and  French  puddings  and  pastry. 
In  England,  all  is  awkwardness  and  stagna- 
tion of  ideas,  while  the  French  pastry-cook 
is  nearly  an  artist,  and  all  but  a  poet.  The 
crust  of  London  pastry,  even  when  fresh,  is 
tough  and  tasteless  ;  and  those  sweetly  sour 
things,  rhubarb  tarts  and  puddings,  beggar 
description.  Enormous  quantities  of  this 
terrible  dish  are  daily  consumed  in  London, 
to  the  signal  dismay  of  the  unintentional 
looker-on.  When  I  consider  the  lamentable 
errors  of  British  cookery  in  this  respect,  I 
fall  involuntarily  to  look  for  a  practical 
remedy.  The  inhabitants  of  this  mighty 
isle  are  great  and  glorious  in  everything  they 
undertake,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  so  much  behindhand  in  the  culi- 
nary department  of  household  science.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  I  met  a  friend  from  Bavaria, 
a  man  who  had  lived  there  many  years  in 
the  British  capital.  That  man's  reminis- 
cences cling,  with  deep  and  earnest  passion, 
to  the  '  dampfundehr '  of  his  ov/n  country, 
and  he  gave  me  so  harrowing  an  account  of 
his  sufferings,  he  spoke  so  feelingly  of  the 
dreadful  qualities  of  the  British  puddings, 
that  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  find  tlie  means 
for  the  removal  of  this  odious  grievance  ; 
and  I  have  found  the  means.  The  culinary 
condition  of  the  English  is  so  bad,  that 
nothing  but  a  root  and  branch  reform  will 
ever  do  them  good.  With  respect  to  pastry 
and  sweetmeats,  there  is  but  one  way,  and 
one  way  only  to  stem  the  tide.  Let  Parlia- 
ment decree  that  a  Vienna  Mehlsj)eis  Kochin, 


or  a  female  cook  of  puddings,  be  forthwith 
engaged,  brought  over  to  England,  and 
endowed  wdth  a  salary,  which  ought  at  least 
to  equal  the  sum  Avhicli  was  paid  to  Jenny 
LiND,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  so  merito- 
rious a  female  to  devote  all  her  energies  to 
the  good  of  the  nation.  The  money  laid 
out  for  such  a  purpose  would  bear  an  interest 
in  health,  comfort,  and  enjoyment,  when  no 
trace  remains  of  the  fabulous  sums  which 
were  paid  for  the  warbling  of  the  Swedish 
Nightingale." 

Some  of  the  imperfections  in  cookery  re- 
ferred to,  are  striking  enough,  as  the  "  enor- 
mous lumps  of  meat,  redolent  of  blood  and 
gravy ''  ;  but  w^e  cannot  so  much  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  about  pastry  and  puddings, 
considering  that  the  knowledge  of  Yegetarian 
cookery  amply  meets  the  demand  for  any- 
thing in  this  direction,  surpassing,  as  it  does, 
anything  we  have  known  in  our  travels 
either  in  England  or  on  the  continent,  where 
the  taste  for  preparations  of  this  character 
has  certainly  to  be  formed. 

The  cooking  of  vegetables,  again,  we  hold, 
is  not  fairly  presented ;  for  here,  as  in  tlie 
particulars  of  pies  and  puddings,  and  the 
wide  range  of  farinacea,  we  will  not  permit 
what  is  found  in  London  to  be  taken  as  re- 
presentative of  British  cookery. 

AVhilst,  therefore,  we  will  listen  to  the 
teaching  of  the  pastry  woman  from  Vienna, 
when  she  arrives,  we  are  thoroughly  aAvare 
that  the  future  of  cookery  will  make  it 
necessary  that  the  claims  and  principles  of 
a  purer  system  of  living  shall  be  recognised 
and  put  in  practice,  and  that  this  change  will 
be  more  identified  with  Great  Britain  than 
Germany  or  France,  in  the  secession  there 
will  be  from  both  the  "  enormous  lumps  of 
meat"  and  the  "greasy  messes"  we  have 
long  recognized  as  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
ways  of  progress. 


MISTAKEN    DESTEUCTION    OF    SMALL    BIRDS- 


*'  It  is  a  common  saying,  that  '  where  birds 
frequent  there  are  insects,'  and  this  is  cor- 
rect as  far  as  it  goes.  But  an  entomologist, 
on  finding  a  locality  where  birds  are  scarce, 
or  where  they  only  come  to  breed,  or  where 
they  are  destroyed  by  foolish  farmers  as  fast 
as  they  come,  says,  '  This  is  the  place  for  in- 
sects,' and  straightway  fits  up  his  net,  and 
daubs  his  sugar  on  the  trees. 

"  Cheshire  is  a  very  heaven  for  an  ento- 
mologist. The  birds  are  destroyed  without 
mercy.  Sparrows  are  scarce  in  many  vil- 
lages, so  the  insects  ravage  the  crops,  when 
they  themselves  ought  to  have  filled  the  crops 
of  the  birds.  The  sparrows,  chaffinches, 
greenfinches,  and  bullfinches  are  hunted 
down,  and  all  but  exterminated;  even  the 


beautiful  blue  tit,  perhaps  the  most  useful 
bird  we  have  in  a  garden,  is  shot  in  Cheshire, 
by  men  who  do  not  know  their  friends. 
They  see  him  hanging  and  peeping  into 
every  crevice  ;  around  every  twig  he  goes, 
and  every  time  he  bores  into  a  bud  he  brings 
out  an  eg^^  or  larva,  or  a  pupa,  and  is  pun- 
ished—nay, destroyed — whilst  doing  his  best 
to  destroy  the  vermin  which  nature  gives  for 
his  food.  I  have  visited  several  villages  in 
this  district,  where  sparrow  heads  are  paid 
for  by  foolish  overseers,  and  have  invariably 
found  farmers  grumbling  about  "  t'blight  it 
apples,'  '  crumbled  plums,'  '  cherry  trees 
M'i'out  leeaves,'  'blotched  pears,'  etc.,  and 
blaming  all  sorts  of  thunderstorms,  close  or 
sultry  days,  bewitched  trees,  etc.,  but  never 
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once  blaming  themselves  for  destroying  the 
things  sent  by  nature  to  prevent  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  from  being  eaten  up.  I  have 
visited  land  infected  with  cockchafers' 
larvoe,  and  have  heard  men  who  ought  to 
know  better,  say,  that  'between  th' crows 
and  th'grubs  th'crops  'er  spoilt,'  and 
priding  themselves  that  they  have  at  last  got 
rid  of  one  of  '  th'varmin — th' crows.'  I 
have  seen  patches  of  turnips,  half  an  acre 
each,  with  one  or  more  grubs  in  every  plant, 
and  have  seen  the  crows  and  starlings  shot 
down  or  chased  away  from  places  not  yet 
much  injured,  when,  if  let  alone,  they 
would  have  cured  the  disorder  as  they  de- 
voured the  larvae,  and  the  week  following 
have  heard  that  '  th'  corner  where  them 
there  crows  wad  goo'  hes  clean  gone,  every 
turniit  rotten.' 

"  I  have  spent  much  time  in  trying  to  con- 
vince my  prejudiced  friends  that  the  crows 
and  other  birds  were  their  best  friends  ;  that 
they  were  the  enemy  nature  had  sent  to  eat 
up  and  destroy  the  grubs  and  insects  ;  that 
one  crow  did  more  good  than  two  men 
could  do  ;  and  that  one  sparrow  destroyed 
more  larvce  in  one  day  than  several  men 
could.  To  convince  a  farmer  that  spar- 
rows are  useful  and  valuable  to  him  in 
the  face  of  his  peas  rooted  up,  is  not 
easy ;  but  to  convince  him  that  chafSnches 
and  bullfinches  are  prizeable  on  his  estate, 
whilst  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  his  cherry 
and  gooseberry  trees  are  strewed  on  the 
ground,  is  a  much  more  difficult  task; 
and  to  convince  him  that  crows  are  worth 
paying  for  on  his  land,  with  the  fact  that 
sundry  potatoes  which  he  has  lately  planted 
are  rooted  up  before  his  eyes,  is  a  herculean 
task,  especially  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion his  antecedents,  and  when  we  consider 
how  he  loves  to  do  as  his  '  fayther '  and  his 
'  gronfayther  '  did  before  him.  Yet  this  is 
the  task  which  the  entomologist,  who  loves 
his  neighbour,  has  to  undertake  and  carry 
out.  To  show  the  agriculturist  that  in  con- 
sideration of  about  four  or  five  weeks'  food, 
half  in  spring  and  half  when  the  crops  are 
ripe  for  the  sickle,  his  feathered  friends  will 
keep  down  the  natural  enemies  of  his  crops, 
and  ensure  him  an  average  return.  To 
show  him  that  every  bird  on  his  estate  is 
money  in  his  pocket,  is  a  difficult  undertaking, 
but  is,  nevertheless,  the  fact.  The  most  I  can 
get  the  farmers  to  grant  is,  that  robins  and 
throstles  are  innocent  things,  because  they 
don't  eat  corn  ;  they  will  not  admit  that  they 
are  useful,  but,  being  innocent,  they  let  them 
live. 

"  I  will  now  give  you  the  food  of  these 
birds,  in  order  to  show  how  useful  they  are 
to  the  agriculturist,  and  how  destructive  to 
the  food  of  the  entomoloa^ist's  cabinet.     In 


winter  the  granivorous  birds  feed  upon  the 
seeds  of  grass  and  weeds  of  every  description, 
thus  saving  the  farmer  much  labour ;  they 
elso  obtain  berries  and  other  wild  fruits,  and 
a  few  stray  grains  of  corn  around  stacks  and 
barn  doors.  In  spring  they  obtain  food  from 
buds  and  young  shoots  of  trees  and  shiubs, 
and  sometimes  get  a  good  breakfast  of  pea, 
turnip,  or  cabbage  seed,  with  mustard  or 
cress  as  condiment,  and  shortly  afterwards 
have  a  young  brood  to  provide  with  soft  food, 
and  the  larvae,  now  just  beginning  to  ravage 
the  trees  and  grasses,  supply  them  with  the 
food  they  want,  and  without  which  the  young 
cannot  live.  '  See  that  sparrow  i'th  apple 
trees,'  says  the  farmer,  'he's  biting  th'bud 
off.'  Look  at  the  bud :  it  is  a  crooked, 
gnarled  thing,  with  a  small  hole  in  it — 
empty !  Look  at  the  next  bud :  in  it  you 
find  a  small  grub  eating  the  very  centre  of 
the  shoot,  and  thus  stopping  all  growth. 
This  is  argyroselia  curvella,  a  lepidopterous 
insect,  belonging  to  a  genus  which  soon  puts 
a  stop  to  the  healthy  growth  of  fruit  and 
forest  trees,  and  shrubs,  where  birds  are 
scarce.  See  that  chaffinch  on  the  white  or 
black  thorn ;  he  is  now  on  the  plum  tree. 
Watch  him  how  he  hunts  about ;  he  is  after 
this  genus  ;  his  food  seems  scarce.  Oh !  he 
is  on  th'flower  bed.  See  how  he  pulls  that 
bonnie  white  rocket.  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  he  has 
got  a  larvae;  that  is plutella  porectella,  Lin., 
a  species  which  entirely  prevents  the  growth 
of  this  beautiful  flower  in  many  localities. 
Listen  to  the  chatter  in  the  cherry  tree,  See 
how  the  leaves  are  pulled  asunder,  and 
away  goes  the  larvae  ot  penthma  cynosbana^ 
Lin  ,  which,  if  left,  would  defoliate  the  tree. 
In  summer  the  same  sort  of  food,  with  a  few 
ripe  seeds,  satisfies  them ;  and  in  autumn, 
when  the  grain  is  ripe  and  the  trees  over- 
bur  thened  with  a  glorious  crop,  surely  a  few 
grains  may  be  spared  for  such  good  friends 
before  it  is  housed.  If  you  look  at  rooks, 
starlings,  and  thrushes,  open  the  crop  of 
each,  and  you  will  find  that  none  but  an  en- 
tomologist has  any  right,  or  any  pretence 
whatever,  to  destroy  one. 

•'Let  us  now  take  the  food  of  the  small 
soft -billed  birds,  and  we  shall  see  that,  de- 
structive as  the  hard-billed  birds  are  amongst 
weeds,  seed,  and  larvae,  the  soft-billed  birds 
play  a  most  important  part  amongst  the 
'  aphideae '  and  '  ichneumonideae.'  Without 
them,  in  many  seasons,  our  fruit  trees  would 
be  so  choked  up  with  what  is  generally 
called  blight  and  honey  dew,  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
night  or  morning  dew,  and  so  could  not 
ripen  any  fruit.  It  is  true  a  shower  of  rain 
clears  all  the  aphides  away,  but  showers  of 
rain  do  not  come  every  day  in  dry  seasons. 
And  then   we  have    the    whole    family   of 


ichneumons  to  be  kept  down  by  the  soft- 
billed-birds ;  if  they  were  not  checked  the 
hard-billed  birds  would  be  short  of  food  for 
their  young.  The  ichneumonidese  are  prin- 
cipally bred  and  fattened  upon  lepidopterous 
larvae,  so  that,  without  a  check  upon  them, 
lepidoptera  would  soon  become  things  that 
were,  but  nature,  in  its  infinite  Avisdom,  has 
provided  the  check  which  man,  in  his  igno- 
rance, shoots  down,  or  at  most  lets  live  because 
he  thinks  it  innocent.  AVhen  birds  are  scarce 
from  want  of  shelter,  as  upon  the  sand  hills 


of  our  coast,  lepidoptera  abound;  but  even 
here  nature  sends  a  check  upon  them,  and 
upon  the  ichneumonidae,  the  ground  builders 
breed  and  find  food  for  their  young  on  these 
sterile  wastes.  Skylarks,,  titlarks,  and 
cuckoos  are  in  profusion  during  summer, 
and  finches  breed  all  round  the  Avaste  ;  and 
though  finches  are  true  seed  feeders,  they 
make  their  young  fat,  and  sing  upon  insects 
alone,  until  their  proper  food  (seed)  is  ripe." 
— Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson,  in  Hhtoric  Society's 
Transactions. 


THE    CONTROVERSIALIST    AND    CORRESPONDENT 


DOCTORS   DIFFER. 

Dear  Sir — A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  been  living 
in  the  Vegetarian  practice  for  a  period  of  about 
two  years,  with  benefit,  had  occasion  to  place  him- 
self under  the  care  of  a  hydropathic  doctor,  who 
was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  Vegetarian  prac- 
tice would  suit  all  constitutions  ;  but,  from  the 
progress  my  friend  made,  whilst  under  his  hydro- 
pathic treatment,  the  doctor  informed  his  patient 
that  he  felt  satisfied  the  diet  would  suit  any 
constitution.  Some  time  after,  my  friend  was 
advised  to  consult  an  allopathic  medical  man, 
who  at  once  condemned  the  Vegetarian  diet,  and 
ordered  beef  steaks,  fat  pork,  and  cod-liver  oil ; 
this  treatment  has  been  followed  for  a  reasonable 
time,  but  whether  with  benefit  to  health  or  not 
I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  say.  I  have,  however, 
learned  that  the  patient  has  again  returned  to 
Vegetarian  diet  for  a  few  weeks,  and  rejoices  in 
the  change  already,  as  adding  to  his  real  enjoy- 
ment of  life. 

In  another  case,  a  female  patient  was  ordered 
by  an  allopathic  doctor  to  adopt  the  Vegetarian 
diet,  and  this,  with  medical  treatment,  was  fol- 
lowed for  about  five  months,  with  what  result  I 
cannot  say,  but  the  woman  has  been  induced  to 
consult  a  hydropathic  doctor,  who  has  ordered 
her  to  take  mutton  chops,  fat  meat,  etc ! 
I  am,  yours  truly, 

D.  J. 

It  is  quite  notorious  that  medical  pre- 
scriptions are  too  often  influenced  by  the 
appetite  of  the  patient,  and  especially  must 
they  be  governed  by  the  degree  of  know- 
ledge pertaining  to  diet,  in  the  patient,  as 
well  as  in  the  practitioner.  The  principles 
of  correct  diet  have  very  rarely  been  studied, 
and,  till  recently,  little  or  no  public  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn  to  the  practice  of 
abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  animals,  as  the 
best  guarantee  against  the  contracting  of  dis- 
ease. It  is  found,  however,  where  tried,  that 
all  sound  medical  treatment  is  largely  accel- 
erated in  its  beneficial  efi'ects  by  the  Vege- 
tarian practice  of  diet,  and  that  much  less 
medicine  is  required  to  produce  its  results, 
than  when  the  flesh  of  animals  is  used.  In 
the  want  of  knowledge  of  medical  men, 
however,  there  is  a  presumption  which 
much  impedes  the  arriving  at  truthful  con- 


clusions. They  see  the  poor  and  the  starved 
living  on  refuse,  and  "deprived  of  flesh- 
meat,"  and  forgetting  their  other  disadvan- 
tages of  intemperance,  filth,  and  foul  air, 
these  are  the  only  instances  which  present 
themselves  to  their  minds  of  abstinence  from 
flesh,  and  for  want  of  real  comparative 
cases  by  which  to  judge,  they  are  led  to 
condemn  Vegetarianism.  The  true  Vege- 
tarian practice,  however,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  such  a  false  state  of  living,  but  is 
richer  and  more  complete  than  any  other,  in 
its  stores  of  fruits,  roots,  grain,  and  other 
vegetable  products,  and  when  knowledge 
shall  have  demonstrated  this,  so  as  to  compel 
the  attention  of  the  public  as  Avell  as  of 
medical  men,  the  interests  of  health  and  life 
will  be  immensely  advanced. 

OVERLOADING    THE   TRUTH. 

The  following  is  a  communication  from  a 
correspondent,  presenting  a  not  unfrequently 
advanced  erroneous  impression  of  the  prac- 
tical carrying  out  of  the  Vegetarian  system. 

Sir, — As  a  phrenological  examiner,  I  am  in- 
duced to  ask  you,  if  we  are  not  brought  to  a 
stand-still  as  regards  the  doctrine,  that  we  are 
not  to  take  life,  when  we  consider  the  ravages  of 
wild  locusts  in  many  parts  of  the  globe.  Eng- 
land has  certainly  no  wolves,  but  she  has  adders 
and  snakes ;  are  we  not  to  destroy  these  rep- 
tiles, and  rats,  and  such  like?  Life  is  life  to 
the  snake  and  salmon,  or  duck.  I  have  tried 
Vegetarianism  and  teetotalism,  and  am  still  an 
anti-tobacco  advocate,  believing  that  the  use  of 
tobacco  weakens  more  than  a  piece  of  cheese,  or 
even  a  roast  chicken.  I  want  to  know  your 
opinion  upon  this  anti-killing  doctrine  before  I 
openly  advocate  it,  for  I  have  been  out  of 
society  for  the  last  five  years,  by  abjuring  flesh- 
meat,  etc.  Yours,  etc. 

ECONOMY. 

W^c  hardly  need  to  say,  except  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  mere  strangers,  that  absti- 
nence from  Jlesh^  from  whatever  motive  it 
may  be  brought  about,  is  all  the  Vegetarian 
Society  insists  on  in  its  members,  and  thus 
the  curious  questions  of  our  correspondent 
are   more  or  less  mistaken.     As  we   have. 


however,  in  one  form  or  other,  constantly  to 
deal  with  objections,  fair  and  unfair,  to  the 
positions  we  advance,  we  say  that  killing  for 
food,  at  least,  is  offensive  to  benevolence  in 
undepL-aved  habits,  and  beg  to  remind  our 
inquirer,  that  if  for  protection  to  life,  or 
otherwise,  the  destruction  of  wolves,  adders, 
snakes,  and  rats,  becomes  necessary,  it  is 
only  necessary  not  to  eat  them,  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  to  be  got  over  that  we  see. 

As  to_  being  out  of  society  for  practising 
Vegetarianism,  we  fear  our  correspondent 
has  adopted  some  strange  crotchety  plan  of 
viewing  society,  since  we  have  lived  in  soci- 
ety as  a  Vegetarian  for  many,  many  years, 
and  meet  no  difficulties  anywhere,  but  are 
always  able  to  help  others  on  in  this  question, 
and,  as  life  advances,  find  society  more  and 
more  intelligent,  courteous,  and  grateful  for 
the  advocacy  of  our  principles.  In  short, 
an  intelligent  and  thoroughly  established 
Vegetarianism  is  about  the  best  card  we 
know  of  in  relation  to  the  philanthropy  of 
external  life,  because  it  begins  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  in  regulating  "  the  temple  of  the 
spirit,"  embraces  or  makes  every  other  good 
thing  easier  of  attainment. 

MISTAKEN   VIEWS    ON    DIET. 

Dear  Sir — I  entertain  the  following  senti- 
ments as  to  diet,  and  would  take  it  as  a  great 
favour  if  you  would  give  thera  your  criticism. 

I  believe  in  the  universal  application  of  the 
principle  enunciated  by  the  Apostle,  "  The  things 
that  were  written  aforetime  were  written  for  our 
learning."  In  connection  with  this  I  believe 
that  God  gave  to  the  world,  through  the  Jewish 
economy,  a  complete  sanitary  and  dietetic  system, 
fitted  in  every  way  to  secure  the  largest  amount 
of  physical  good  to  mankind,  if  they  would  give 
it  due  attention.  Into  that  system  the  flesh  of 
animals  entered  very  largely.  And  what  is  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  it  is  this,  that  those 
engaged  in  the  priestly  office— whose  intellect 
required  to  be  clearest,  and  whose  morals 
required  to  be  purest — were  particularly  cared 
for  in  this  respect. 

Then  we  have  various  instances  in  the  Old 
Testament,  where  angelic  visitants  shared  in  hos- 
pitality where  the  flesh  of  animals  was  the  prin- 
cipal article.  Our  Saviour,  too,  used  fish  on  two 
miraculous  occasions ;  performed  a  miracle  on 
behalf  of  his  disciples,  "who  had  toiled  all  night 
and  caught  nothing,"  and  "eat  a  piece  of  a 
broiled  fish."  And,  in  directions  given  to  the 
early  Christians  concerning  a  matter  of  dispute, 
the  using  the  flesh  of  animals  is  not  condemned, 
but  allowed.  Then,  all  over  the  earth  animals 
are  killed  and  eaten  as  food,  and  in  some  parts 
(the  frozen  regions  for  instance),  the  inhabitants 
have  nothing  else  to  live  upon  ;  from  all  which 
I  deduce,  that  the  true  system  of  diet  is  that 
which  combines  vegetable  and  animal  matter 
in  right  proportion  and  good  condition.  And 
then,  the  fact  that  you  can  neither  eat  nor  drink 
without  destroying  life,  is  worthy  of  attention. 


At  the  same  time,  God  has  left  every  hu?!;an 
being  free  to  eat  and  drink  as  his  conscience 
directs,  when  guided  by  an  enlightened  under- 
standing. 

Glasgow.  B.  J. 

Want  of  space,  and  indisposition  to  re- 
peat what  has  been  often  presented  in  our 
pages  already,  compels  us  to  recommend  our 
correspondent  to  inform  his  mind  a  little 
on  the  subject  of  Vegetarian  arguments. 
Before  begging  all  these  questions,  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  read  what  will  be  found 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  last  and  present 
volume  of  the  Messenger,  including  the 
Lecture  of  the  Rev.  W.  Metcalfe,  M,D  , 
of  America,  in  our  last  number.*  The 
facts  referred  to  are  all  met,  in  one  form  or 
other,  in  the  matter  so  often  placed  before 
the  public  ;  and  for  the  conclusions  of  our 
correspondent  otherwise,  some  require 
proving,  and  others  have  no  argument  in 
them,  as  the  references  to  the  flesh-eating 
practices  of  the  world,  which  carry  no 
authority,  if  wrong,  any  more  than  the 
prevalence  of  error  otherwise,  does  so  in  re- 
lation to  established  truth.  One  remark, 
however,  we  may  make  with  advantage, 
and  that  is,  that  no  moral  obligations  are 
urged  in  the  advocacy  of  Vegetarianism; 
abstinence  from  the  flesh  of  animals,  from 
any  reason  whatever,  being  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  organization,  without  its  being 
held  necessary  to  entertain  any  code  of 
opinions  upon  the  subject.  As  the  apos- 
tolic decree  is  referred  to,  we  may,  after  the 
above,  remind  our  correspondent  that  it  was 
from  "things  strangled  and  from  blood" 
that  the  early  Christians  were  enjoined  to 
abstain,  neither  of  which  it  now  seems 
worth  the  attention  of  modern  Christians 
(and  probably  our  correspondent  amongst 
the  rest)  for  one  moment  to  care  about; 
fowls  and  other  birds,  with  the  lean  of  flesh 
(which  owes  all  its  red  colour  to  the  presence 
of  blood),  as  well  as  pig's  blood,  being  con- 
stantly consumed  without  a  thought  of 
hesitation. 

The  deduction  of  our  correspondent  is 
inexcusable  as  an  apology  for  the  mixed  diet, 
as  well  as  the  reference  to  destroying  life  as 
essential  to  eating  and  drinking,  both  of 
which,  when  facts  are  appealed  to,  are  mere 
assumptions. 

IMPROVED   HEALTH   FROM    ADOPTING    VEGE- 
TARIAN  DIET. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  lately  met  with  the  most 
extraordinary  case  of  recovery  by  rigid  adherence 
to  the  Grahamite  diet.  A  young  man  visiting 
our  town  called  upon  me  a  few  weeks  since, 
hearing  that  I  was  a  Vegetarian  ;  he  is  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Truro,  fifteen  miles  from  this 
place.  He  told  me  he  was  extremely  debditated 
*  Supplement  to  the  Vegetarian  Messenger,  No.  78- 


and  thin,  subject  to  spitting  of  blood,  and  in  fact 
apparently  on  the  verge  of  the  grave.  A  friend 
lent  him  Graham's  Science  of  Human  Life,  and 
he  commenced,  about  twelve  months  since,  to 
live  on  bread  and  fruit  only,  which  he  adhered 
to  for  nine  months.  He  now  takes  a  greater 
variety  of  food  but  always  simply  cooked,  and 
one  kind  at  a  time — if  he  eats  fruit,  he  makes 
his  entire  meal  on  it.  The  spitting  of  blood 
left  him  in  six  weeks,  but  for  three  months  he 
suffered  amazingly  from  depression  and  debility, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  leave  his 
friends  and  reside  at  a  distance,  that  he  might 
not  be  continually  harassed  with  their  fears  and 
doubts  about  his  starving  himself.  He  persevered, 
and  after  about  three  months  he  found  himself 
rapidly  gaining  every  way,  and  again  returned  to 
his  friends,  who  were  surprised  to  see  the  im- 
provement in  him.  He  says  that  he  really 
enjoys  life,  and  existence,  which  was  once  a 
burden  to  hira,  has  now  become  a  pleasure. 

This  one  instance  coming  under  ray  immediate 
observation  has  been  very  gratifying  to  me,  as 
confirming  the  truthfulness  of  our  beautiful 
principles.  The  only  drawback  I  feel  is  that  I 
have  not  been  more  particular  myself,  both  as  to 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  my  food,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  1  have  not  experienced  the 
advantage  that  my  worthy  friend  has. 

It  appears  to  me  quite  evident  that  if  man- 
kind always  lived  precisely  as  they  should  live, 
they  would — as  a  general  rule — pass  through  the 
several  stages  of  life  from  infancy  to  old  age 
without  sickness  or  distress,  enjoying  through 
their  long  protracted  years,  health,  serenity, 
peace,  and  individual  and  social  happiness, 
gradually  wearing  out  their  organism,  and  finally 
lying  down  and  falling  asleep  in  death  without 
an  agony,  without  a  pain. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

St.  Colinnh.  H.  W.  J. 

IS    PORK   FIT   FOR   HUMAN   FOOD  .^ 

Sir — I  send  you  the  following  extract  from  a 
lecture  delivered  at  Lewes,  Sussex,  by  an  eminent 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  about  six  years  ago :  — 

"  There  are  few  external  evidences  of  measled  or 
diseased  pork,  but  if  the  animal  is  killed,  its  flesh 
will  be  found  studded  always  with  small  white 
spots,  each  of  M'hich  spots,  if  carefully  examined 
by  the  microscope,  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
peculiar  kind  of  liydrated  insect.  Thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  exist  in  the  flesh  of  pigs,  and 
the  disease  is  improperly  called  measles.  Irish 
pigs  are  far  more  prone  to  it  than  English  pigs." 
"Whether  such  flesh  is  fit  for  human  food  or  not 
I  will  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  those  acquainted 


with  the  circumstance,  "  that  every  one  of  those 
spots  (and  there  are  fifty  in  the  space  of  two  or 
three  inches),  contains  a  living  creature,  capable 
of  propagating  its  own  species,  and  if  it  cannot 
live  ia  the  human  body,  it  can  at  least  for  some 
time  resist  the  action  of  the  pickle  in  which  it  is 
preserved." 

Soon  after  this  lecture  was  delivered,  an  emi- 
nent Parisian  physician  stated  that  consump- 
tion, goitre,  itch,  scurvy,  and  king's  evil,  were 
the  result  of  consuming  pork  in  any  shape ;  he 
even  went  further  and  said  insanity  was  included  ; 
and  to  strengthen  his  argument,  stated  that  the 
Jews  of  all  nations  enjoyed  a  comparative  immu- 
nity from  all  these  complaints. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  this  matter  may  be 
acceptable,  as  corroborative  evidence  of  the  un- 
healthiness  of  swine's  flesh. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant 

April  2nd,  1856,  J.  B    N. 

HEADACHES   AND    DYSPEPSIA. 

Dear  Sir — I  beg  to  submit  the  following,  ex- 
tracted from  Reynolds's  Miscellany,  in  reply  to 
the  inquiries  of  a  correspondent. 

"  I  once  belonged  to  a  numerous  and  pitiable 
class  of  sufferers.  My  life  was  rendered  burden- 
some by  frequent  headaches.  I  had  recourse  to 
various  kinds  of  medicine,  but  in  vain ;  at  least 
I  never  by  such  means  obtained  more  than  tem- 
porary relief.  But  about  ten  years  ago  I  was 
persuaded  to  discontinue  the  use  of  Animal 
Food,  and  from  that  time  to  this  have  scarcely 
ever  felt  a  return  of  my  old  complaint.  I  am  in- 
duced to  make  this  communication  in  consequence 
of  noticing  in  your  last  week's  Miscellany,  a 
recipe  recommended  to  '  A  Constant  Subscriber.' 

"  The  remedy  you  prescribe  may  be  as  good,  or 
even  better  than  any  other  of  a  merely  medicinal 
kind.  But  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  dys- 
pepsia (which,  as  you  intimate,  is  no  doubt  the 
chief  cause  of  headaches)  is  in  a  great  measure 
the  result  of  our  flesh-eating  propensities,  and 
that  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  no  medicine  can 
effect  a  lasting  cure  while  the  patients  partake  of 
any  dishes  consisting  of  animal  food.  By  aban- 
doning it  myself  I  have  got  rid,  not  only  of  the 
headache,  but  of  several  other  complaints,  such 
as  rheumatism,  pains  in  the  chest,  and  a  trouble- 
some cutaneous  disorder.  Will  you  be  so  kind 
as  to  let  your  correspondent  know  this  through 
the  medium  of  your  popular  periodical,  as 
perhaps  he  and  others  may  be  induced  to  follow 
my  example,  and  possibly  may  obtain  a  similar 
exemption."  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly, 

11.  B. 
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THE   ADVENT   OF   SPRING. 

"  How  wonderful  is  the  advent  of  Spring! — 
the  great  annual  miracle  of  the  blossoming  of 
Aaron's  rod,  repeated  on  myriads  and  my- 
riads of  branches! — the  gentle  progression 
and  growth  of  herbs,  flowers,  trees— gentle 


and  yet  irrepressible,  which  no  force  can  stay, 
no  violence  restrain — like  love,  that  wins  its 
way  and  cannot  be  withstood  by  any  human 
power,  because  itself  is  divine  power.  If 
Spring  came  but  once  in  a  century  instead 
of  once  in  a-year,  or  burst  forth  with  the 
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sound  of  aa  earthquake,  and  not  in  silence, 
what  wonder  and  expectation  would  there 
be  in  all  hearts  to  behold  the  miraculous 
change  !  But  now  the  silent  succession 
suggests  nothing  but  necessity ;  to  most 
men  only  the  cessation  of  the  miracle  would 
be  miraculous,  and  the  perpetual  exercise  of 
God's  power  seems  less  wonderful  than  its 
withdrawal  would  be.  We  are  like  children 
who  are  astonished  and  delighted  only  by 
the  second-hand  of  the  clock,  not  by  the 
hour-hand." 

THE   MODEL    OT'   ALL   FOOD. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
future  health  and  constitution  of  the  adult 
in  a  great  measure  depends  upon  its  judi- 
cious and  generous  treatment  when  young. 
Nature  has  pointed  out  to  us,  in  the  milk  of 
the  mother,  not  only  the  proper  food  of  the 
child,  but  has  exhibited  also  in  it  the  model 
after  which  all  food  should  be  prepared.  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  adult  should  receive 
the  various  constituents  of  its  food  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  child,  but  that  none 
of  these  constituents  should  be  absent.  In 
the  milk  of  the  cow,  the  amount  of  unazo- 
tised  matter,  or  of  the  part  of  milk  destined 
for  the  support  of  respiration,  is  only  about 
double  that  of  the  azotised  portion,  or  of 
that  portion  which  forms  flesh.  In  the  food 
of  adult  cattle,  the  proportion  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  is  about  six  to  one.  But  the 
unazotised  constituents  of  the  food  of  adults 
consist  principally  of  starch,  sugar,  and 
gum ;  whilst  those  in  the  food  of  children 
consist  of  butter  and  sugar.  The  butter 
contains  a  very  large  amount  of  carbon  and 
of  hydrogen,  and  therefore  a  less  quantity  of 
it  suffices  to  sustain  the  heat  of  the  body 
than  of  any  of  the  other  substances  now 
mentioned.  Thus,  milk  is  actually  better 
adapted  for  the  support  of  the  rapid  respi- 
ration of  a  young  animal  than  other  kinds 
of  food.  The  large  proportion  of  casein  in 
milk  is  obviously  indispensable  to  furnish 
materials  for  the  rapid  increase  of  the  body. 
— Dii.  Lyon  rLAYEAin. 

THE   PATAGONIANS. 

The  advocates  of  a  vegetable  diet  may  be 
somewhat  puzzled  v/hen  they  learn  that 
these  colossal  Patagonians  subsist  entirely 
on  the  flesh  of  wild  animals  and  horses. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to 
the  Vegetarians  to  find  that  these  overgrown 
flesh-eaters  are  among  the  most  stupid,  de- 
graded, and  repulsive  of  barbarians.— cA«w- 
bers's  Edinburgh  Journal, 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  USE    OF  FLESH  AMONG 
THE  PHOENICIANS. 

The  first  introduction  of  animal  food  among 
the  Phoenicians,  arose  from  the  following  in- 


cident, as  related  by  Neanthes  Cyzicenus 
and  AscLEPiADES  Cyprises.  In  the  begin- 
ning no  animal  Avas  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  nor 
was  there  any  positive  law  to  prevent  this,  for 
it  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nature.  In 
the  time  of  Pygmalion  (a  Phoenician  who 
reigned  in  Cyprus),  hoAvever,  an  occasion 
occurred  in  which  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  redeem  life  by  life,  and  an  animal  was 
sacrificed  and  totally  consumed  by  fire.  Some 
time  after  the  introduction  of  this  practice, 
a  part  of  the  burnt  offering  happening  to  fall 
on  the  ground,  the  priest  picked  it  up,  and 
burning  his  hand  in  the  action,  in  order  to 
mitigate  the  pain,  applied  his  fingers  to  his 
mouth.  Enticed  by  the  flavour  of  the  flesh, 
and  unable  to  restrain  his  eager  desire,  he 
ate  himself,  and  gave  part  of  the  sacrifice  to 
his  wife.  When  Pygmalion  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  this  atrocity,  he  caused  them 
both  to  be  thrown  down  a  rock,  and  gave  the 
priesthood  to  another ;  the  new  priest  soon 
fell  into  the  temptation  of  his  predecessor, 
and  was  punished  in  the  same  manner. 
His  fate,  however,  did  not  deter  imitation, 
and  that  which  was  committed  by  many  was 
soon  practised  with  impunity  by  all. — ■ 
Forphyr.  cle  Abstin.  etc. 

artisans'    homes. 

I  cannot  but  express  my  sympathy  with 
those  parents  who  are  compelled  to  live  in 
the  miserable  tenements  which  crowd  our 
large  cities.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive, 
in  a  civilized  or  Christian  land,  worse  cir- 
cumstances for  the  right  upbringing  of  the 
young,  than  those  in  which  numbers  of  our 
respectable  artisans  are  placed.  The  house 
is  small  and  confined,  because  property  is 
valuable,  and  rents  are  exorbitant.  There 
is  little  light  and  little  air ;  order  is  hardly 
possible ;  cleanliness  difiicult ;  taste  out  of 
the  question.  All  that  meets  the  eye 
without  is  still  more  uncongenial.  The 
common  stair  is  coated  by  the  mud  of  the 
crowded  inhabitants  of  the  various  flats  to 
which  it  leads.  The  street  or  lane  is  wet  or 
dusty,  and  always  filthy.  The  lark  in  the 
cage  has  some  grass  beneath  his  feet,  but  the 
children  have  none  for  theirs.  The  air  is 
loaded  with  smoke  and  smells  of  every  de- 
scription, from  what  is  contributed  by  the 
kennel  below,  up  to  the  tall  chimney  that 
vomits  its  vapours  and  black  stream  above. 
The  blue  sky  is  seldom  seen  in  the  narrow 
interval  of  roofs  overhead,  or  through  the 
canopy  of  smoke.  Is  this  a  home  in  which 
to  enjoy  life  and  rear  a  family  ?  Yet  even 
this  home  is,  in  most  cases,  uncertain.  No 
attachment  can  be  formed  to  its  walls,  such  as 
even  as  a  prisoner  forms,  after  years  of  con- 
finement, to  his  cell.  No  attachment  can 
be  formed  to  its  neighbourhood  or  its  neigh- 
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hours,  for  these  are  for  ever  changing.  The 
workman  must  follow  his  work,  and  if  that 
fails  in  one  place  he  must  seek  it  in  another. 
And  thus,  as  the  Arab  who  has  to  move  his 
tent  when  the  pasture  is  consumed,  requires 
to  have  such  a  tent  as  is  easily  and  rapidly 
moved,  so  many  of  our  workmen,  having  to 
hire  their  house  from  month  to  month,  never 
burden  themselves  but  with  the  scantiest 
supply  of  furniture,  and  w^ander  hither  and 
thither,  from  street  to  street,  from  city  to 
city,  having  no  feeling  of  rest  or  home  any- 
where, being  strangers  everywhere.  Schools, 
churches,  neighbours,  employers,  never  two 
years  the  same.  "Why  do  I  mention  such 
things  here  .^  To  awaken  sj'mpathy  with 
the  difficulties  which  many  of  our  working 
classes  have  to  contend  against ;  to  make 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  them,  see 
what  an  important  bearing  steady  work,  and 
a  fixed  and  comfortable  home,  have  upon 
the  education  and  character  of  our  popula- 
tion ;  to  turn  the  attention  of  every  reader 
to  the  consideration  of  whatever  feasible  plan 
is  proposed  for  combining  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  the  country  with  the  social 
advantages  of  the  town  to  the  workmen ; 
to  make  intelligent  artisans  careful  what 
house  they  select  in  which  to  rear  their 
precious  offspring  to  good  and  to  happiness  ; 
to  implore  every  man  to  whom  God  has  given 
the  unspeakable  blessing  of  a  home  among 
the  green  fields,  the  sunny  skies,  and  cheer- 
ful scenes  of  our  beautiful  country,  to  beware 
how  he  lightly  gives  it  up  and  exchanges  it 
for  a  filthy  village,  or  a  den  in  some  dark 
corner  of  our  crowded  cities;  and,  finally, 
to  remind  landlords  in  town  and  country, 
that  God  has  laid  few  more  solemn  responsi- 
bilities upon  a  man  than  the  power  of  assign- 
ing a  home  for  the  upbringing  of  immortal 
souls,  and  that  they  must  take  care  how  a 
spot  so  sacred  is  made  suitable  for  such 
inmates.  At  all  events,  if  ever  our  home 
education  is  to  be  improved  among  the 
masses,  we  must  also  improve  the  homes  in 
which  it  is  to  be  afforded ;  Avhile  all  parents 
woulddo  well  to  remember  how  much,  in  every 
case,  home  education  depends  on  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  children,  and  how 
these  again  are  so  much  connected  with  a 
well- aired,  clean,  and  cheerfully  situated 
home. — Rev.  Norman  Macleod. 

SYMPATHY   FOR   ANIMALS. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  brute  animals  are 
more  than  mere  machines;  have  an  in- 
telligent principle  residing  within  them, 
which  is  the  spring  of  their  several  actions 
and  operations ;  men  ought  to  use  such 
methods  in  the  management  of  them,  as  are 
suitable  to   a  nature   that  may  be  taught, 


instructed,  and  improved  to  his  advantage ; 
and  not  have  recourse  to  force,  compulsion, 
and  violence.  Brutes  have  sensibility ;  they 
are  capable  of  pain ;  feel  every  bang,  and 
cut,  and  stab,  as  much  as  man  himself,  some 
of  them  perhaps  more,  and  therefore  they 
should  not  be  treated  as  stocks  or  stones.  It 
is  lamentable  to  think,  that  any  occasion 
should  be  given  for  remarks  of  this  sort, 
at  a  time  when  the  world  is  possessed  of  so 
many  superior  advantages ;  when  mankind 
exceed  the  pitch  of  former  ages  in  the 
attainments  of  science.  But  the  fact  is 
notorious,  maugre  all  the  privileges  we  enjoy 
under  the  improvements  of  natural  reason 
and  the  dispensations  of  religious  light, 
cruelty  is  exercised  in  all  its  hideous  forms 
and  varieties.  Animals  are  every  day  perish- 
ing under  the  hands  of  barbarity  without 
notice,  without  mercy  ;  famished,  as  if  hun- 
ger was  no  evil ;  mauled,  as  if  they  had  no 
sense  of  pain  ;  and  hurried  about  incessantly 
from  day  to  day,  as  if  excessive  toil  was  no 
plague,  or  extreme  weariness  was  no  degree 
of  suffering.  Surely  the  sensibility  of 
brutes  entitles  them  to  a  milder  treatment 
than  they  usually  meet  with  from  hard  and 
unthinking  wretches.  Man  ought  to  look 
upon  them  as  creatures  under  his  protection, 
and  not  as  put  in  his  power  to  be  tormented. 
Few  of  them  know  how  to  defend  themselves 
against  him  as  well  as  he  knows  how  to 
attack  them.  For  a  man,  therefore,  to  tor- 
ture a  brute,  shows  a  meanness  of  spirit.  If 
he  does  it  out  of  wantonness,  he  is  a  fool  and 
a  coward ;  if  for  pleasure,  he  is  a  monster. 
Such  a  mortal  is  a  scandal  to  his  species, 
and  ought  to  have  no  place  in  human  society. 
— The  Future  Life  of  Brutes. 

SONNET. 

I  heed  not  flesh  of  beast,  nor  fowls,  nor  fishes; 

I  crave  no  eastern  zest  in  dish  of  mine ; 
I  hate  the  cook's  proud  art  and  studied  dishes; 

I  fever  not  my  blood  with  juice  of  wine. 
Give  me  the  bloodless  root,  the  pulse,  and 
grain. 
Which  God's  good  hand  in  their  own  time 
doth  bring ; 
Pluck  me  the  fruit  which  hangs  with  purple 
stain ; 
And  water  draw  me  from  the  deep,  cool 
spring. 
For  me  shall  die  no  bleating  lamb  nor  kine ; 
The  timid  deer  the  woods  unscared  may 
roam. 
I'd  fill  my  cup  from  nature's  brooks  divine. 

That  o'er  the  crag  in  noisy  cascades  foam. 
Health  tints  my  cheek  nvith  many  a  rosy 

Mine  eye  is  clear  and  bright  as  sun-lit  sky. 

H.  Y.  J.  T. 
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THE    ANNUAL    MEETING    IN    GLASGOW. 


Our  readers  will  perceive,  from  the  an- 
nouncements of  our  number,  that  the  next 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  has  been 
fixed  to  be  held  in  Glasgow.  From  the 
enduring  attention  with  which  the  Glasgow 
Association  has  prosecuted  its  labours 
during  the  past  three  years,  the  officers 
of  the  Society  could  not  better  have 
chosen  a  place  to  meet  in,  nor  one  where 
the  influence  of  successful  operations  will 
be  more  appreciated  afterwards,  than  in 
that  city. 

A  very  happy  addition  to  the  numbers  of 
guests  present  at  the  proposed  Grand  Ban- 
quet, will,   no    doubt,  be   secured  through 


THE    AMERICAN    AND 

The  letter  of  Dr.  Metcalfe,  given  in  our 
present  number,*  is  again  suggestive  of 
what  could  be  done  to  combine  the  two 
Vegetarian  movements  of  England  and 
America.  On  two  or  three  occasions  has 
the  proposition  been  made  by  our  Society, 
in  times  past,  thus  to  combine  the  members 
of  the  two  Societies  on  the  register  of  each 
country;  but,  though  we  have  already 
many  of  the  names  of  the  American  Society 
in  our  list  of  Honorary  Members,  there 
never  was  a  registering  of  the  members  of 
our  Society  in  America. 

One  leading  reason  for  the  omission 
referred  to,  was  the  want  of  strict  organi- 
zation in  America,  and  the  periodical  issue 
of  a  List  of  Members,  like  our  own  Annual 
List,  in  which  their  native  members  would 
have  been  congregated,  whilst  those  of  our 
country  were  entered  as  Honorary  Members, 
in  exchange  for  their  American  members 
as  Honorary  Members  on  our  list. 

We  much  commend  the  purpose   of  Dr. 

*  Co7itroversialist  and  Correspondent,  p.  43, 


the  arrangements  contemplated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  excursion  to  the  Highlands ; 
and  though  Glasgow  be  somewhat  distant 
from  the  greatest  centre  of  Vegetarianism — 
Manchester — we  may  well  hope  to  have  an 
assemblage  of  Vegetarians  fairly  to  repre- 
sent that  city  and  its  stirring  district  of 
country,  from  the  occasion  being  accompa- 
nied by  these  collateral  attractions  and 
facilities  for  travelling.  "We  shall  look  for 
a  large,  and  we  doubt  not,  an  important 
gathering  of  Vegetarians,  as  well  as  of  the 
many  friends  of  the  movement,  in  their 
various  stages  of  happy  progress  towards 
complete  adhesion. 

BRITISH    SOCIETIES. 

Metcalfe,  in  again  bringing  the  subject 
before  the  American  Annual  Meeting,  and 
trust  that  the  subject  will  meet  with  careful 
attention.  If  the  question  were  good,  and 
once  acceded  to  by  the  American  Society 
(but  without  being  carried  out),  it  is  now 
more  important  than  formerly,  when  the 
American  Society  has,  for  the  time,  fewer 
means  of  communicating  information  to  its 
adherents  than  formerly. 

Practically,  this  step  would  be  a  decided 
gain  to  the  American  Society,  in  the  issue 
of  our  List  of  Members  to  each  member 
there  ;  —  the  Honorary  Members  of  our 
list — and  since  our  improved  postal  arrange- 
ments permit  the  ready  transfer  of  printed 
matter,  there  would,  indeed,  hardly  be  two 
lists  required. 

We  shall  wait  for  the  consideration  of 
this  subject  at  the  next  American  Annual 
Meeting,  with  much  interest,  being  well 
aware  of  its  great  importance  in  adding  to 
the  sympathy  and  influence  of  the  Vege- 
tarian cause  in  both  countries. 


DIETETIC 

Pkogress  is  an  indelible  characteristic  of  the 
age.  New  inventions,  improvements,  and 
reforms,  are  always  rife,  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind,  they  must  constantly 
occur.  No  era  of  the  world's  history  can  be 
cited  where  man  has  arrived  at  the  ultimate 
perfection  of  his  existence.      Nor  will  the 


REEORM. 

human  mind  rest  satisfied  with  what  has 
been  achieved.  Having  a  standard  of  infi- 
nite perfection  constantly  before  him  in  the 
works  of  the  Divine  Architect,  man  is  con- 
stantly and  commendably  incited  to  new 
exertion  of  his  powers,  and  in  new  directions. 
The  field  is  vast,  the  variety  endless.     "  The 
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noblest  work  of  God  is  man"  himself.  And 
"we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made." 
To  study  man,  his  nature,  powers,  destiny, 
and  the  relation  which  he  sustains  to  his 
fellow-man  and  to  his  Creator,  becomes  our 
primary  duty.  His  present  condition  is 
certainly  a  mixture  of  happiness  and 
misery,  disease  and  health,  strength  and 
weakness,  sin  and  virtue.  He  has  fallen 
from  the  high  estate  in  which  he  was  origi- 
nally created.  But  under  all  circumstances 
man  is  capable  of  improvement.  He  is  never 
sunk  so  low  as  to  be  incapable  of  reforma- 
tion, and  he  never  in  this  world  arrives  at 
such  a  stage  of  perfection  as  to  be  beyond 
further  improvement.  In  view  of  man's 
physical  organization,  not  the  least  important 
subject  concerning  him  is  his  dietetic  cha- 
racter and  habits,  From  time  immemorial, 
the  abuse  of  appetite  has  been  a  prolific 
source  of  disease,  misery,  and  crime.  It 
was  indeed,  according  to  the  Mosaic  history, 
the  instrumental  cause  of  the  fall  of  Adam. 
Of  all  animate  natures,  man  seems  to  be  com- 
paratively the  most  frail  and  weak,  and  the 
most  liable  to  disease  and  premature  death. 
"Why  is  this.-^  It  was  undoubtedly  de- 
signed by  nature  that  every  person  should, 
unavoidable  accidents  excepted,  live  to  at 
least  "  three-score  and  ten."  Then,  why  do 
we  not  fulfil  our  destiny  .>  Sickness  or  pre- 
mature death  is  not  natural.  It  is  a 
violation  of  nature.  It  is  caused  by  gross 
infringement  of  the  organic  laws  of  our 
being. 

Experience  and  observation  afi'ord  abun- 
dant evidence  that  habitual  meat-eating  was 
not  designed  by  nature.  In  emergencies, 
such  as  journeying  through  wildernesses  and 
forming  new  settlements,  meat-eating  may 
become  temporarily  necessary.  But  when 
the  country  becomes  settled,  the  soil  culti- 
vated, society  organised,  and  civilization 
advanced,  it  is  then  unnecessary  and  inex- 
cusable.  In  view  of  the  great  diversity  of 
farinacea,  fruits,  and  vegetables  which  the 
soil  abundantly  afibrds,  furnishing,  as  is 
proved  by  analysis,  all  the  necessary  elements 
of  nutrition,  and  all  the  variety  that  can  be 
desired  by  a  healthy  appetite,  man  is  not 
satisfied,  but  is  prone  to  neglect  simple 
vegetable  food  and  pure  cold  water,  which 
alone  have  a  healthy,  refining,  elevating 
influence,  and  he  degrades  himself  by  in- 
dulging in  the  gross,  the  stimulating,  and 
the  sensualizing.  Travellers  in  crossing 
deserts  sometimes  fall  short  of  provisions, 
and  they  are  obliged  to  eat  their  horses. 
Now,  suppose  that  after  having  thus  formed 
this  habit,  they  should  continue  to  eat  horses 
from  choice  after  having  arrived  at  their 
destination  in  "  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey."     So  it  is  with  the  meat-eating 


world  at  present.  It  is  an  analogous  case. 
It  is  maintained  that  meat-eating  is  necessary 
to  sustain  physical  strength  and  endurance 
of  fatigue  and  cold.  But  the  peasants  of 
Europe,  who  live  principally  upon  simple 
vegetable  food,  are  far  healthier,  as  a  class, 
than  the  Americans,  who  are  proverbially 
a  nation  of  dyspeptics,  and  a  prey  to  fevers, 
which  are  caused,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
our  dietetic  habits.  Then  compare  the  im- 
mense strength,  patient  endurance,  docility, 
and  intelligence  of  the  vegetable-eating 
horse,  ox,  elephant,  reindeer,  etc.,  with  the 
fitful,  spasmodic,  soon-exhausted  strength  and 
unmitigated  ferocity  of  the  lion,  tiger, 
panther,  hyena,  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 
Dogs,  when  fed  principally  upon  meat,  be- 
come more  ferocious,  ungovernable,  less  in- 
telligent, and  more  apt  to  kill  sheep. — 
Peasants  with  either  chronic  or  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  who  have  been  habituated  to 
eating  meat  and  high-seasoned  food,  drink- 
ing tea  and  coff'ee,  or  using  tobacco,  liquors, 
etc.,  are  much  harder  to  cure  than  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  a  temperate  vege- 
table diet. 

No  benevolent  person  of  refined  feelings 
and  cultivated  mind,  could  be  induced,  ex- 
cept in  a  case  of  necessity,  to  butcher 
animak  to  eat,  when  enough  food  and  to 
spare  can  be  procured  without  bloodshed,  by 
tilling  the  ground.  Every  one  that  eats 
meat  does  not  butcher,  but  the  task  is  de- 
volved upon  a  few  who  follow  it  as  a  pro- 
fession ;  and  although  the  majority  are  thus 
saved  the  disagreeable  task,  yet  they  par- 
ticipate in  the  spoils,  after  the  fact,  by 
eating  the  carcasses.  The  butcher  is  not 
expected  to  become  otherwise  than  coarse 
and  unfeeling.  He  is  not  allowed  in  many 
countries  to  act  as  juryman  in  a  cause  of  life 
or  death.  This  fact  alone,  from  analogy, 
would  suggest  serious  doubts  as  to  whether 
meat-eating  was  designed  by  nature,  because 
nature's  laws  never  conflict  with  each  other. 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose,  while  the  soil  aff'ords 
a  superabundance  of  food,  that  nature  should 
require  man  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
brutalizing  himself  and  blunting  all  his  finer 
feelings  by  habitually  killing  animals  to 
supply  himself  with  other  and  more  stimu- 
lating food  to  indulge  a  depraved  appe- 
tite !  Then,  what  are  the  moral  effects  of 
slaughter-houses  upon  the  community  .> 
Do  they  not  constantly  familiarize  and  sug- 
gest to  the  mind,  especially  of  children, 
scenes  of  violence,  cruelty,  and  bloodshed  ? 
And,  is  not  human  life  cheapened  thereby 
as  a  natural  consequence  .►*  Does  not  meat- 
eating  naturally  encourage  and  foster  those 
brutal  and  revolting  scenes  which  generally 
disgrace  the  festivities  attending  holi- 
days, such  as  cock  fights,   and  the  wilful 
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shooting  and  torturing  of  tame,  unresisting 
animals,  turkeys,  geese,  etc.  The  Vegeta- 
rian finds  himself  become  instinctively  very 
sensitive  upon  this  point,  and  very  properly 
so,  unless  it  will  be  contended  that  violence, 
cruelty,  and  bloodshed,  are  useful  in  their 
way,  and  that  the  world  has  never  been 
cursed  enough  with  them. 

Vegetables  are  sometimes  abused.  Sour- 
krout — a  disgusting,  putrid  concoction,  a 
perversion  of  innocent  cabbages — is  a  dish 
fit  only  for  hogs,  and  starved  ones  at  that. 
Its   efi'ects  upon  the  human  system  cannot 


be  otherwise  than  hurtful,  degrading,  and 
demoralizing. 

Before  the  world  is  a  half  century  older, 
the  fact  will  be  more  generally  recognized 
and  admitted,  that  there  is  a  close  and 
intimate  connection  between  man's  physical, 
moral,  and  religious  advancement,  and — 
dietetic  reform.  But  few,  comparatively, 
ever  give  this  subject  a  thorough  practical 
investigation.  We  are  prone  to  follow 
established  habits  and  customs,  with- 
out asking  any  questions.  —  Water  Cure 
Journal. 
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THE    VEGETARIAN    MOVEMENT    IN   AMERICA. 

Sir — It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  see  the 
tokeus  of  progressive  improvement  iu  the  know- 
ledge of  Vegetarian  principles,  which  are  pre- 
sented to  the  readers  of  the  Messenger,  in  each 
successive  number.  There  is  obviously  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  excited  in  the  public  mind,  and  a 
desire  to  knovir  something  more  concerning  its 
principles  awakened ;  and  everything  appears 
indicative  of  an  ultimate  triumphant  result  in 
Great  Britain. 

In  the  United  States,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
appearances  are  for  the  moment  somewhat  less 
encouraging ;  for  while  there  are  many  Vege- 
tarians interspersed  throughout  that  country, 
and  many  others  who  think  highly  of  the  dietetic 
system,  yet  for  want  of  a  more  efficient  organi- 
zation, and  an  appropriate  periodical  as  the 
exponent  of  the  American  Vegetarian  Society's 
principles,  there  is  not  sufficient  unity  of  action, 
or  practical  evidence  of  the  spread  of  Vegetarian 
reform. 

It  would  be  well,  I  am  persuaded,  for  the 
American  Vegetarian  Society,  at  its  approaching 
Anniversary,  to  make  arrangements  for  obtaining 
as  complete  a  list  as  possible  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  every  American  Vegetarian,  and 
forward  them  to  the  Secretary  of  the  English 
Vegetarian  Society,  to  be  enrolled  as  honorary 
members  o\  that  Association.  This  would 
bring  them  into  such  a  connection,  as  to  receive 
information  of  whatever  transpired,  that  was 
valuable,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  relation 
to  the  cause  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  be  a  kind  of 
Bond  of  Brotherhood,  that  would  essentially 
benefit  the  friends  of  Vegetarianism  in  both 
countries.  These  suggestions  have  been  excited 
by  letters,  recently  received  from  some  of  my 
American  friends,  showing  they  are  sensible  of 
their  condition,  and  desirous  of  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  what  is  doing  here  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  cause.  I  give  the  following 
extracts  as  illustrative. 

My  friend  Dr.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  writes 
thus  :  "  By  a  newspaper  received  to-day  from 
Manchester,  I  learn  that  you  are  in  England. 
The  paper  contains  one  of  Mr.  Simpson's 
eloquent  lectures  on  the  favourite  subject,  and 
your  motion  for  a  vote  of  thanks.  It  must  be 
delightful  to  you  to  witness  the  progress  of  this 


cause  in  Old  England.  I  wish  I  could  enjoy  it 
with  you  ;  but  although  the  hope  of  seeing  Eng- 
land once  more  is  not  quite  extinguished,  the 
prospect  of  it  is  faint.  My  health  is  good  for  a 
man  approaching  76,  but  I  should  not  consider 
myself  warranted  in  the  attempt,  before  com- 
pleting what  I  hope  to  bring  out  on  Hygiene ; 
and  if  this  shall  be  accomplished,  there  may  be 
other  insuperable  impediments  in  the  way. 
Will  you  please  to  present  my  sincere  respects 
to  Mr.  Simpson,  and  congratulations  at  the 
success  which  has  attended  his  efforts.  The 
Vegetarian  Messenger  has  come  pretty  regularly 
to  hand,  for  which  my  thanks  are  due.  Can 
you  find  time  to  drop  me  a  i(fvi  words  ?  When 
did  you  leave  home  ?  When  will  you  return  ? 
Is  the  progress  of  Vegetarianism  in  England  more 
rapid  now  than  at  your  last  visit  ?  Shall  we  be 
able  to  do  anything  more  in  the  way  of  associa- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  water  ?  How  delightful 
to  contemplate  the  progress  of  truth  to  a  final 
triumph  iu  all  the  departments  of  knowledge 
through  the  efficiency  of  Him  'who  hath  once 
appeared  to  p\it  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself.'  " 

I  subjoin  another  extract  from  a  letter  from  a 
friend  in  Philadelphia  : — "  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
Manchester  Courier,  for  which  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you.  I  have  read  Mr.  Simpson's  beautiful  and 
logical  address  on  dietetic  reform,  and  have  been 
much  interested  thereby.  It  almost  makes  me 
ashamed,  when  I  see  progressive  America  so 
much  behind  Beef-eating  England,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Vegetarianism.  However,  I  trust  we 
shall  at  length  cleverly  bring  up  the  rear  on  that 
important  reformatory  movement.  The  world 
will  not  always  remain  in  the  dark  on  that  subject. 
England  has  done  nobly  ;  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
a  few  choice  spirits  in  Old  England  have  done 
nobly  in  that  reform.  Success  to  them  and  their 
efi'orts !  Mr.  Picnch's  ridicule  is  finely  met  by 
Mr.  Simpson.  If  we  have  nothing  more 
troublesome  than  ridicule  to  oppose  us  in  our 
reform,  we  ought  to '  thank  God  and  take 
courage.'  " 

Knowing,  Mr.  Editor,  that  a  number  of  copies 
of  the  Messenger  are  regularly  forwarded  to 
Vegetarians  in  America,  I  transmit  the  above 
suggestions  for  publication,  hopmg  they  may 
attract  their  attention.  In  the  mean  time  I 
shall  address  the  officers  of  the  American  Vege- 
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tarian  Society  on  this  subject,  and  urge  them  to 
press  the  importance  of  this  connection,  on  its 
members    and     friends    at     their    Anniversary 
Meeting,  in  the  coming  Autumn. 
Very  respectfully, 
WILLIAM  METCALFE,  M.D., 

Foreigti  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the 
American  Vegetarian,  Society. 

AVe  are  happy  to  do  honour  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  our  excellent  friend,  Dr.  Met- 
calfe, knowing  that  he  has,  in  concert  with 
the  Society  in  Great  Britain,  already  sug- 
gested the  exchange  of  honorary  members 
between  the  two  countries,  of  all  Vegeta- 
rians on  the  Register  of  each  Society.  With- 
out the  appliances  above  referred  to,  this 
original  suggestion  certainly  becomes  more 
desirable  even  than  formerly  ;  and  there 
is  obviously  no  impediment  whatever  to  the 
co-operation  in  the  Vegetarian  reform  sug- 
gested by  our  correspondent,  and  if  the 
Society  in  America  would  favour  the  organi- 
zation here  with  all  the  names  of  their  mem- 
bers,— those  who  are  not  already  on  our 
British  list  of  Honorary  Members— the 
practical  effect  of  this  would  be  to  unite 
the  two  Societies,  and  most  usefully  to 
keep  up  the  sympathy  and  influence  of  the 
movement  on  both  sides  the  Atlantic,  We 
shall  rejoice  to  know  that  the  matter  is 
taken  up  by  our  American  brethren. 

COMPULSORY  VACCINATION. 

J.  p.  G. — A  petition  is  being  prepared 
against  the  Compulsory  Vaccination  measure, 
now  in  course  of  amendment,  if  not  also  one 
against  the  so-called  Medical  Reform  Bill. 
We  beg  to  refer  our  correspondent  to  a  com- 
munication on  the  subject  in  our  present  num- 
ber,* and  to  recommend  promptness  in  all 
who  are  desirous  of  recording  their  protest 
against  the  measure  or  measures  referred  to. 

VEGETARIAN   EXPERIENCE. 

Dear  Sir — T  some  time  ago  received  a  letter 
from  a  Vegetarian  friend,  now  resident  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  as  his  experience  during  the  voyage 
may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers,  and  furnish 
additional  evidence  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
abandon  Vegetarian  habits  when  emigrating,  I 
beg  to  enclose  you  the  following  extracts. 

"  I  promised  to  write  to  you  after  my  arrival 
in  Australia,  and  perhaps  you  think  that  I  should 
have  done  so  sooner.  It  was  my  intention  to 
have  settled  at  Sydney,  and  had  I  done  so,  I 
would  have  written  to  you  ere  this  ;  but  my  plans 
having  been  disturbed,  I  thought  it  best  to  put 
off  writing  to  you,  and  some  otiiers,  until  1  had 
finally  fixed  upon  my  place  of  residence  *  •  * 
I  propose  now  to  settle  at  Ballarat,  about  fifty- 
five  miles  from  here  (Geelong) .         *         *       '* 

"  At  home  I  used  to  be  told  that  the  climate 
required  the  flesh  of  animals  as  food ;  that  it  was 
a  cold  climate,  and  variable  climate,  and,  there- 
*  Local  Operations  and  Intelligence,  p.  43. 


fore,  I  ought  to  eat  flesh.  On  my  arrival  at 
Sydney,  I  found  the  reverse  argument  awaiting 
me.  I  was  told  that  I  should  soon  find  that  the 
climate  would  compel  me  to  eat  flesh-meat ;  that 
the  climate  was  hot,  and  people  required  to  take 
care  of  themselves  ;  in  particular,  that  dysentery 
was  the  prevalent  disease,  and  unless  I  used 
animal  food,  I  should  be  attacked  and  carried 
off  by  dysentery.  I  respectfully  suggested  that 
the  use  of  flesh-meat  might  be  one  cause  of  the 
prevalence  of  dysentery,  as  the  use  of  that 
article  of  food  had  a  tendency  to  irritate  the 
bowels,  and  thus  predispose  to  the  complaint : 
and  as  it  was  flesh-eaters  that  were  attacked  and 
carried  off,  in  spite  of  their  flesh  banquets,  this 
diet  did  not  seem  to  me  a  preventative. 

"  Before  leaving  Britain,  I  was  also  recom- 
mended, over  and  over  again,  to  partake  of  salt 
beef  whenever  I  could,  on  board  the  '  Great 
Britain,'  and  thus  preserve  my  life  and  my  health 
during  the  voyage.  I  respectfully  declined,  and 
I  assure  you  that  I  enjoyed  the  best  of  health, 
having  no  sickness  of  any  kind  during  the 
voyage,  except  headache  one  day  for  a  short 
time,  which  disappeared  after  a  sleep.  I  had 
oatmeal  porridge,  soft  white  bread,  biscuits  (too 
fine  for  my  taste,  but  of  very  good  quality),  pre- 
served potatoes,  rice,  cheese,  butter,  and  some- 
times preserved  fruits.  These  were  almost  my 
only  articles  of  food,  but  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
accommodating  myself  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  Had  I  been  in  the  first  cabin  I  should 
have  had  more  pastry,  but  I  think  I  was  better 
without  that  article  of  food,  although  I  did  par- 
take of  pastry  now  and  then  during  the  voyage. 
I  was  much  pitied,  I  assure  you,  for  being  so  ill 
off,  as  my  companions  thought ;  but  I  pitied 
them,  as  every  now  and  then  some  one  or  other 
of  them  was  sick  and  complaining,  or  annoyed 
with  ugly  boils  on  their  necks,  or  their  arm  pits, 
or  some  other  part  of  the  body,  boils  being  so 
prevalent  on  board,  that  I  do  not  doubt  that 
they  were  occasioned  by  the  greasy  food  made 
use  of. 

"  There  was  one  most  disgusting-looking  man 
on  board,  who  at  first  proclaimed  himself  a 
Vegetarian,  but  as  he  did  not  get  meals  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  speedily  began  to  use  the  broth 
of  abomination  made  in  the  flesh  pots  of  the 
ship,  and  he  smoked  so  enormously,  and  was 
evidently  such  an  epicure,  that  I  could  not  re- 
cognize him  as  a  Vegetarian,  I  thought  he  was 
not  acting  from  principle  in  his  Vegetarian 
habits,  but  from  the  advice  of  his  medical  man, 
as  he  seemed  to  have  exhausted  his  energy  by  his 
former  mode  of  life,  and  further  gross  feediug 
might  have  been  the  means  of  sending  him  to 
the  shades  below.  I  had  little  or  no  intercourse 
with  him  during  the  voyage." 

Trusting  that  the   advantages  of  Vegetarian- 
ism will  become  better  and  better  understood, 
I  am,  yours  truly, 
Liverpool.  G.  M,  W. 

vegetarianism  tried  by  difficult 
circumstances, 

Dear  Sir — The  writer  of  the  following  letter 
had  been  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  in- 
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flammation  of  the  lungs,  and  prostration  follow- 
ing this,  but  was  raised  again  to  health,  with 
careful  nursing  and  the  use  of  tisannes,  made  of 
vegetable  medicines,  without  resorting  to  the  use 
of  "  beef  tea,"  "  wine,"  or  "  mutton  chops,"  the 
resources  of  the  Vegetarian  dietary  being  amply 
sufficient,  with  care  and  intelligence,  to  meet 
every  emergency. 

"Dear  Sir — I  am  happy  to  say  that  my 
health  is  much  restored.  I  can  breathe  pretty 
freely  now,  and  have  slept  tolerably  well  of  late. 
I  knocked  myself  up  on  Tuesday  by  doing  too 
much  in  the  shop,  and  had  ratiier  a  poor  night 
in  consequence.  I  am  truly  thankful  to  be  a 
little  better,  and  shall  take  better  care,  although 
I  am  much  wanted  at  my  business.  I  have  felt 
very  much  better  since  taking  the  medicine  that 
Mrs.  F.  sent  me.  It  has  given  me  an  appetite 
almost  as  good  as  I  ever  had.  Indeed,  I  must 
take  care  not  to  eat  too  much,  my  desire  for  food 
is  so  great. 

"I  wish  these  medicines  could  be  generally 
known  amongst  the  friends  who  practise  Vege- 
tarianism ;  there  would  not  then  be  so  many 
failures.  If  I  had  not  been  very  firm,  I  should 
have  been  forced  to  take  a  little  '  beef  tea,'  as 
thev  call  it.     I  was  assured  that  I  could  never 


get  up  again  without  it;  and  when  I  was  only 
able  to  take  a  pick  of  bread  and  a  little  water, 
I  felt  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  and  only  re- 
fused to  take  wine  and  mutton  chops  from  prin- 
ciple. But  I  had  not  taken  the  day  draught  two 
hours,  when  I  ate  a  whole  slice  of  brown  bread 
to  a  cup  of  tea,  and  I  took  a  basin  of  porridge 
before  I  went  to  bed.  I  now  take  my  ordinary 
food,  besides  the  barley. 

"  Respectfully  yours, 
"Manchester."  "B.  W." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  friends  so 
rarely  study  the  wants  of  the  body  either  in 
health  or  sickness.  "B.  W."  became  ill  because 
he  did  two  men's  work,  and  when  overtaken  at 
last,  he  is  convicted,  as  well  as  his  wife,  of  know- 
ing nothing  either  of  simple  medical  treatment, 
or  of  the  "  kitchen  philosophy,"  that  all,  and 
especially  women,  ought  to  study.  It  is  well, 
however,  that  my  timely  suggestions  saved  our 
friend,  or,  like  others,  he  might  have  been  another 
victim  of  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and  have  been 
induced  to  leave  the  Vegetarian  practice,  in 
which  he  had  lived  so  long,  under  the  apparent 
necessity  that  was  urged  upon  him. 

I  am.  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Matichesfer,  J.  S.  J. 
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LITTLE   THINGS. 

Men  often  speak  contemptuously  of  over- 
exactness — of  attending  to  minute  and  subtle 
distinctions,  while  these  minute  distinctions 
are  exactly  those  which  call  for  careful 
attention  in  all  who  would  escape  or  detect 
error.  It  is  for  want  of  attention  to  minute 
points  that  houses  are  robbed  or  set  on  fire. 
Burglars  do  not,  in  general,  come  and  batter 
down  the  front  door,  but  climb  in  at  some 
window  whose  fastening  has  been  neglected ; 
and  an  incendiary,  or  a  careless  servant,  does 
not  kindle  a  tar-barrel  in  the  middle  of  a 
room,  but  leaves  a  lighted  turf,  or  a  candle- 
stick, in  the  thatch  or  in  a  heap  of  shavings. 
— Whately. 

derangement  of  the   milk  of   animals. 

The  milk  of  the  female  of  all  animals  is 
liable  to  be  deranged  if  the  mind  be  much 
excited  or  depressed ;  and  cases  have  occurred 
in  which  children  have  died,  or  gone  into 
violent  convulsions,  after  taking  milk  which 
has  been  thus  deranged.  It  is  therefore  of 
great  importance  that  the  mind  of  the  mother 
should  be  kept  as  calm  and  free  from  excite- 
ment as  possible.  There  are  certain  derange- 
ments of  the  milk  which  can  very  well  be 
appreciated  by  the  microscope,  when  ex- 
amined by  which,  the  milk  exhibits  in  itself 
certain  brownish  granular-like  bodies. — Dr. 
J.  S.  Wilkinson. 

A   VEGETARIAN  VILLAGE. 

A  company  has  been  formed  in  Nev/  York, 
composed  of  55  families,  and  numbering  in 


all  about  200  persons,  who  will  emigrate  to 
Kansas  the  coming  spring,  and  form  a 
Vegetarian  colony.  They  have  a  subscribed 
capital  of  25,900  dollars.  A  site  has  already 
been  selected — a  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neosha  river,  near  the  southern  boundary  of 
Kansas,  where  the  climate  is  warm,  like  that 
of  Virginia.  It  is  also  said  that  several 
members  of  theVegetarian  Society  of  England 
have  communicated  to  Mr.  R.  T.  Cltjbb,  of 
Pleasant  Street,  Kirkdale,  Liverpool,  the  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  company,  their 
intention  of  forming  companies  for  emigra- 
tion to  this  Vegetarian  colony. — Preston 
Guardian,  March  8th,  1856. 

LUTHER' S  LOVE  FOR  NATURE. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1539,  he  was  in  "  his 
garden  gazing  attentively  at  the  flowers  and 
the  foliage,  when  he  exclaimed  with  admira- 
tion : — '  Glory  be  to  God,  who  thus  calls  to 
life  inanimate  creation  in  the  spring.  Look 
at  those  graceful  branches,  already  big  with 
fruit.  Fine  image  this  of  man's  resurrection : 
winter  is  death  ;  summer  the  resurrection !" 
After  a  violent  storm  on  the  evening  of  the 
18th  of  April,  1539,  followed  by  a  kindly 
rain,  which  restored  the  verdure  of  the  fields 
and  trees,  he  exclaimed,  looking  up  to  heaven, 
'This  is  thy  gift,  0  my  God,  and  to  us 
ingrates,  full  of  wickedness  and  covetousness. 
Thou  art  a  God  of  goodness  !  This  was  no 
work  of  Satan's  ;  no,  'twas  a  beneficent 
thunder,  shaking  the  earth,  and  opening  it 
to  make  it  bear  its  fruits  and  spread  a 
perfume    similar   to    that    diff'used    by  the 
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prayer  of  the  pious  Christian.'  Another 
day,  walking  on  the  Leipsic- road,  and  seeing 
the  whole  plain  covered  with  the  finest 
wheat,  Luther  exclaimed,  with  exceeding 
fervour,  *  0  God  of  goodness,  this  fruitful 
year  is  thy  gift !  Not  for  our  piety  is  this, 
but  to  glorify  thy  holy  name.  Grant,  0  my 
God,  that  we  may  amend  our  lives  and  in- 
crease in  thy  Word !  With  thee  all  is  miracle. 
Thy  voice  brings  out  of  the  earth,  and  even 
out  of  the  arid  sand,  those  plants  and  those 
beauteous  ears  of  wheat  which  gladden  the 
sight.  0,  my  Father,  give  all  thy  children 
their  daily  bread !'  One  evening,  noticing 
a  little  bird  perched  on  a  tree  as  if  to  take 
up  its  roost  for  the  night,  he  said,  '  This 
little  thing  has  chosen  its  shelter,  and  is 
going  peacefully  to  sleep ;  it  does  not  disturb 
itself  with  thoughts  of  where  it  shall  rest  to- 
morrow, but  composes  itself  tranquilly  on 
its  little  branch,  and  leaves  God  to  think  for 
it.'  Towards  evening,  two  birds  began  to 
build  their  nest  in  the  doctor's  garden,  but 
were  frequently  disturbed  by  the  passers-by : 
'  Ah  !  *  he  exclaimed,  '  dear  little  birds, 
don't  fly  away ;  I  wish  you  well  with  all  my 
heart,  if  you  would  only  believe  me  !  Even 
so  we  refuse  to  trust  in  God,  who,  far  from 
wishing  our  harm,  has  given  his  Son  for 
us.'" — Life  of  Luther, 

PRESERVATION  OF  VEGETABLES. 

A  French  agriculturist  has  just  published  a 
process  which  he  has  employed  for  the 
preservation  of  beet-root,  and  which  is 
equally  applicable  to  potatoes,  carrots,  etc. 
The  plan  pursued  by  him  he  describes  as 
follows :  "At  the  time  of  gathering  the 
crop  I  cut  off  the  leaves,  and  having  first 
strewed  a  layer  of  the  ashes  of  liquites  on 
the  ground,  place  a  layer  of  beet-root  on  it, 
and  then  go  on  with  alternate  layers  of  ashes 
and  beet-root,  until  the  whole  is  deposited, 
after  which  the  pile  is  covered  with  ashes,  so 
as  to  keep  the  roots  from  the  cold,  the  air, 
and  the  light.  Where  the  pile  rests  against 
a  wall  or  a  partition,  ashes  must  be  thrown 
between  it  and  the  roots.  For  want  of  the 
ashes  of  liquites,  coal  or  turf  ashes  may  be 
used,  or  even  dry  sand ;  but  the  last  mentioned 
article  is  not  so  efi'ectual  in  absorbing  the 
damp.  This  manner  of  proceeding  prevents 
the  roots  from  germinating,  and  conse- 
quently preserves  them  fit  for  use." 

THE   VICTUALLING    OF   THE   METROPOLIS. 

The  regular  victualling  of  Babylon  the  Great 
is  one  of  its  most  wonderful,  yet  least  re- 
marked upon  features.  It  needs  a  siege 
such  as  King  Frost  laid  round  about  its  ram- 
parts lately,  to  make  the  denizens  of  its 
bricks  and  smoke  think  at  all  of  where  their 
food  comes  from.     When  a  coverlet  of  snow 


hides  the  vegetation  of  the  thousand  and 
one  kitchen- gardens,  which  form  the  margin 
of  the  metropolis,  and  ice-floes  on  Father 
Thames  dam  out  foreign  supplies  of  food, 
the  whole  commissariat  department  for  two 
and  a  half  millions  of  people  is  disarranged. 
Famine  prices  set  in,  as  many  a  London 
"goody ''  knows  from  late  experience  in  coals, 
and  candles,  and  bread.  The  huge  heavy- 
laden  wains,  piled  up  parallelopipedonically 
(to  use  something  emphatic)  with  cabbages, 
turnip  bunches,  or  carrots,  and  whose  wheels 
rumble  in  the  streets  before  the  lamps  are  out, 
leave  the  heavy  citizen  for  the  nonce  in  beatific 
peace,  to  snore  by  the  side  of  his  spouse. 

The  accommodations  for  eating  and  drink- 
ing, as  well  as  the  comestibles,  are  as  varied 
as  the  occupations  of  the  day-denizens  of 
London.  The  magnates  imbibe  turtle  and 
port  for  luncheon,  at  the  great  taverns,  and 
return  home  to  a  late  dinner,  digestive  pills, 
and  dyspepsia.  With  these  we  have  nought 
to  do.  They  form  a  minority,  of  which  the 
units  are,  in  all  conscience,  huge  enough, 
but  which  collectively  make  only  a  feeble 
impression  on  the  mountains  of  bread  and 
montecules  of  beef  done  in  the  City  every 
day.  The  mountains  truly,  may  we  aver, 
when  the  London  consumption  of  wheat  for 
last  year  was  1,600,000  quarters.  The  mimic 
rapids  of  old  port  which  speed  down,  but 
few  know  where,  leave  more  palpable  evi- 
dence of  things  that  were,  but  are  not,  by 
ebb-tide  in  the  cellar.  A  joke  is  afloat  on 
this  element,  that  the  port  of  London  is 
better  represented  than  ever  hitherto,  inas- 
much as  one  of  the  estimable  representatives 
has  quaffed  more  of  the  luscious  blood  than 
any  man  within  the  jurisdiction  of  my 
Lord  Mayor. — Hogg's  Instructor. 

THE   PRIMROSE. 

Welcome,  pale  primrose ;  starting  up  between 
Dead  matted  leaves  of  ash  and  oak  that  strew 
The  every  lawn,  the  wood,    and   spinny 
through, 
'Mid  creeping  moss  and  ivy's  darker  green. 
How  much  thy  presence  beautifies  the 
ground ! 
How  sweet  thy  modest  unaffected  pride 
Glows  on  the  sunny  bank  and  wood's  warm 
side ! 
And  where  thy  fairy  flowers  in  groups  are 
found 
The  school- boy  roams  enchantedly  along. 

Plucking  the  fairest  with  a  rude  delight : 
While  the  meek  shepherd  stops  his  simple 
song. 
To  gaze  a  moment  on  the  pleasing  sight ; 
O'erjoyed  to  see  the  flowers  that  truly  bring 
The  welcome  news  of  sweet  returning  spring. 
— Clare. 
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THE    APPROACHING    FESTIVALS    IN    SCOTLAND. 


Oufi  announcements  of  the  annual  gathering 
of  Vegetarians  in  Glasgow  will  now  be  found 
complete,  and  little,  we  trust,  remains  to  be 
considered  by  our  friends  south  of  the 
Tweed,  but  how  to  arrange  for  their  coming 
holiday,  so  as  to  make  it  most  pleasurable  as 
well  as  most  useful.  Certainly,  with  the 
advantages  of  the  season,  time,  locality, 
and  many  attractions  of  scenery  within 
short  distances  of  Glasgow,  the  time  for  the 
meeting  proposed  is  the  holiday  time  of 
Vegetarians  for  this  year. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  excursion  trains 
pass  through  a  beautiful  country,  and,  reach- 
ing as  far  south  as  Peterboro',  enable  even  our 
London  friends  to  take  advantage  of  them,  by 
running  previously  to  this  point  the  whole 
expedition  from  the  midland  counties,  ter- 
minating by  an  early  hour  in  the  same  even- 
ing of  the  day  of  departure  from  Leicester 
and  Nottingham,  as  early  as  eight,  we  believe. 

The  conductor  of  the  excursion  has  well 
earned  his  reputation,  and  having  had  years 
of  experience  to  give  advantage  to  the  plans 
laid  down  for  Scotland,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting, 
with  its  Grand  Banquet,  and  the  Conference 


of  the  following  day,  may  only  be  made  the 
beginning  of  the  advantages  and  pleasures 
of  the  occasion,  to  all  who  desire  to  continue 
their  excursion  beyond  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh. 

We  are  informed  that  the  arrangements 
for  the  Banquet  are  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the 
place  and  demand  for  something,  in  all 
respects,  a  complete  illustration  of  the  system 
recommended  to  attention,  and  would  urge 
upon  our  friends  at  a  distance  to  heed  the 
suggestions  of  the  officers  undertaking  those 
arrangements,  in  an  early  application  for 
seats  before  leaving  home,  as,  though  the 
arrangements  extend  to  far  greater  numbers 
than  have  hitherto  been  provided  for  on  such 
occasions,  it  would  be  alike  painful  to  add 
trouble  to  those  who  will  have  to  refuse  ap- 
plications at  last,  and  especially  so  to  be  left 
without  places  at  the  same  time.  "We  thus 
hope  for  the  doing  of  all  things  in  order, 
and  in  accordance  with  that  admirable  spirit 
and  untiring  zeal,  necessary  to  provide  and 
carry  to  success  all  these  undertakings,  and 
make  them  worthy  of  the  principle,  beauty, 
and  happiness  of  the  system  presented  to 
public  attention. 


COMPULSORY    VACCI 

We  call  attention  to  the  Petitions  being  sent 
to  Parliament  against  the  establishment  and 
extension  of  the  recent  enactment,  making 
Vaccination  compulsory,  at  least,  so  far  as 
the  infliction  of  inconvenience  and  penalties 
can  secure  this. 

To  all  who  love  nature's  dietetic  system, 
and  acknowledge  her  ways  in  other  things  as 
best  and  happiest,  it  requires  but  little 
argument  to  induce  activity  in  opposing 
enactments  such    as    this    proposed,   which 


NATION    PETITIONS. 

enforces  the  introduction  of  the  virus  of 
small-pox — an  artificial  disease, — into  the 
human  frame,  and  especially  at  a  time  when 
its  many  evils,  as  well  as  its  insufficiency  for 
the  object  sought,  are  daily  becoming  more 
declared  with  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
medical  profession. 

We  cannot  here  properly  argue  the 
question,  but  heartily  join  in  the  efforts 
being  made  to  prevent  the  bill  before 
Parliament  passing  into  law. 


REMARKS    ON   A    PASSAGE    IN   THE    LIEE    OF   THE 

REV.   JOSEPH  GILBERT. 


LATE 


In  the  course  of  our  reading  we  occasionally 
meet  with  allusions  to  Vegetarianism,  where 
we  least  expected.  Sometimes  these  allusions 
are  of  a  friendly  character,  but  oftener 
otherwise.  The  following  is  one  of  the  latter 
kind.      In  perusing  the  Memoir  of  the  late 
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Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert, Independent  Minister, 
of  Nottingham,  by  his  widow,  we  met  with 
the  following  passage,  which,  perhaps,  de- 
mands a  brief  notice  in  our  pages.  It  appears 
that  Joseph  Gilbert  served  his  apprentice- 
ship with  a  general  wholesale  and  retail  dealer 
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at  Burgh,  a  few  miles  from  "Wrangle,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, his  native  place,  and  that  whilst 
resident  in  this  village,  "  he  became  a 
member  of  a  debating  society."  He  "  was 
regarded  as  the  most  talented  amongst  them. 
Papers  were  sent  in,  having  fictitious  signa- 
tures, and  that  which  he  adopted  was  amus- 
ingly expressive  of  the  playful  simplicity  of 
his  character — without  assumption  of  either 
Greek  or  Latin  learning,  he  always  signed 
himself,  'The  Boy.'"  His  biographer  then 
observes,  "  A  sort  of  proof  that  in  some  de- 
gree he  still  was  such,  might  be  inferred 
from  a  disgust  which  he  contracted  about 
this  time,  for  the  bloody  indulgence  of  animal 
food !  "Whether,  in  the  modern  sense,  an 
abstainer  also,  I  cannot  say,  but  in  a  way 
somewhat  similar,  he  became  '  wise  above 
what  is  written,'  and  for  two  years  con- 
fined himself  to  a  vegetable  diet.  The  con- 
sequence was  such  a  total  failure  of  health,  as 
threatened  his  life.  On  applying  to  a  phy- 
sician, his  first  inquiry  respected  his  food,  and 
on  being  informed,  he  said,  '  "Well,  young 
man,  you  have  only  to  go  on  in  that  way, 
and  you  will  very  shortly  have  no  need  of 
me.'  He  was  immediately  placed,  therefore, 
on  a  generous  regimen,  and  in  time  he  re- 
covered lost  strength  ;  but,  with  a  constitu- 
tion always  below  par,  and  a  pulse  more 
than  once  reduced  to  forty,  it  was  not  likely 
that  he  could  long  sustain  systematic  priva- 
tion." 

Upon  the  statements  in  this  extract  we 
may  offer  the  following  remarks  : — 

1.  The  first  statement  is,  that  young  Gil- 
bert "  contracted  a  disgust  for  the  bloody 
indulgence  of  animal  food."  It  is  an  im- 
portant inquiry,  What  led  to  this  "  disgust''  .^ 
We  have  no  information  on  this  point  from 
the  biographer,  or  any  other  source,  but  we 
apprehend  that  it  was  the  utterance  of  the 
youth's  unsophisticated  instincts,  and  per- 
haps with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  argu- 
ments to  be  drawn  from  science,  history,  and 
the  experience  of  living  men,  in  favour  of 
abstinence  from  the  flesh  of  animals.  The 
cruelty  involved  in  the  flesh -eating  customs 
of  society  might  have  some  influence,  but 
whatever  the  cause  of  this  "  disgust,"  the 
fact  itself  is  no  compliment  to  the  meat- 
eating  practice,  and  certainly  no  proof  of  the 
boy's  folly,  or  of  his  being  "  wise  above  what 
is  written." 

2.  "  For  two  years  "  young  Gilbert  "  con- 
fined himself  to  a  vegetable  diet."  This 
statement  is  indefinite,  and  very  unsatisfac- 
tory. "We  should  like  to  know  what  his  diet 
xvas.  It  might  be  unsuited  to  a  growing 
youth  whose  waking  hours  were  divided 
betwixt  work  and  study.  It  might  be  that 
his  practice  was  a  mere  absurd  attempt  to 
supply    the    requirements    of    health    and 


strength,  as  not  unfrequently  now  occurs  in 
those  who  make  experiments  in  the  name  of 
Vegetarianism.  In  his  eager  pursuit  of 
knowledge  he  might  take  less  sleep  than  was 
requisite  for  his  bodily  health  and  vigour. 
Several  circumstances,  indeed,  might  con- 
tribute to  produce  this  enfeebled  state,  and 
we  object  to  such  a  hasty  conclusion  as  is 
here  given  by  the  biographer,  and  ascribed 
to  the  physician  who  was  consulted.  Medical 
men,  as  well  as  non-medical  persons,  often 
forget  that  two  things  may  follow  each  other, 
and  yet  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect.  Teetotalism  and  Vegetarianism 
have  often  been  unjustly  blamed  by  hasty 
judgments  of  this  kind,  and  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  above  important  maxim  of  in- 
ductive philosophy. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  a  "  vege- 
table," and  not  a  Vegetarian,  "diet"  is 
spoken  of.  Many  persons  imagine  that 
Vegetarians  subsist  chiefly,  or  entirely,  upon 
potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips,  carrots,  lettuce, 
etc.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  as 
to  what  Vegetarianism  really  is.  Many  have 
yet  to  learn  that  we  consider  man  as  intended 
to  live  chiefly  upon  fruits,  roots,  and  different 
kinds  of  grain,  as  well  as  other  vegetable 
productions. 

Our  practice  is  not  uniform  as  to  the  use  of 
eggs,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  but  each 
member  of  the  Society  is  left  to  act  as 
he  may  think  proper  in  partaking  of  these 
articles,  or  abstaining  from  them.  The 
bond  of  union  is  abstinence  from  the  flesh 
of  animals.  It  is  therefore,  highly  probable 
that  in  "  the  modern  sense,"  Mr.  G.  was 
far  more  abstemious  than  the  majority  of 
Vegetarians. 

3.  The  physician  did  well  to  make  inquiry 
respecting  the  diet  of  his  patient.  This  is 
often  overlooked,  or  only  partially  regarded. 
Great  improvement  in  the  health  may  often 
be  effected  by  a  change  of  diet,  and  without 
swallowing  a  drop  of  medicine  of  any  kind. 
But  in  order  to  prescribe  and  direct  a  patient 
aright,  there  must  be  a  more  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  chemical  nature  and 
physiological  influence  of  different  kinds  of 
food,  than  we  believe  is  possessed  by  the- 
generality  of  the  medical  profession.  Many 
important  discoveries  have  been  made  since 
the  boyhood  of  the  -late  Mr.  Gilbert,  but 
the  subject  demands  further  investigation. 
The  importance  of  adapting  the  diet  to  the 
age,  temperament,  constitution,  habits,  the 
season  of  the  year,  etc.,  is  but  little  under- 
stood. 

4.  It  appears  that  the  physician  pre- 
scribed a  "  generous  regimen."  Of  course  the 
flesh  of  animals  formed  a  portion  of  this, 
and  was,  no  doubt,  considered  necessary  to 
the  recovery  of  lost    strength.     Now,   we 
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contend  that  there  might  have  been  a  more 
generous  regimen  prescribed,  •without  a 
particle  of  flesh-meat  being  used.  Every 
enlightened  Vegetarian  is  fully  satisfied  upon 
this  point,  and  will  only  smile  at  the 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  our  system  which 
this  extract  indicates.  Let  all  persons  strive 
to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
health,  and  thus  perceive  the  importance  of 
preventing  any  serious  derangements  of  the 
body.     Prevention  is  better  than  cure. 


The  late  Mr.  Gilbert  was  no  ordinary 
man,  but  it  would  have  been  well  for  him  if 
he  had  understood  a  little  more  of  the  con- 
ditions of  health  and  the  laws  which  govern 
our  physical  as  well  as  moral  and  intellec- 
tual nature.  Then,  perhaps,  instead  of  his 
practice  serving  to  ground  a  prejudice  against 
a  truthful  system  of  diet,  which  time  and 
observation  will  doubtless  again  generally 
demonstrate  as  the  best  for  every  interest  of 
mankind,  it  might  have  aided  its  progress. 


SHADOWS   OF    OUR    SOCIAL    SYSTEM. 


"  Blackberries  !    Huckleberries !" 

How  clearly  those  words  came  stealing  up 
to  my  window ! — and  yet  faintly,  as  though 
they  had  floated  from  a  long  way  ofi".  Down 
the  street,  up  the  street,  I  looked  intently ; 
but,  thanks  to  the  trees  shading  the  walk, 
and  the  stout  pair  of  lungs  belonging  to  the 
crier,  nobody  was  in  sight  who  could  possibly 
own  that  voice.  ''Blackberries!  Huckle- 
berries !"  The  ringing  cry  came  nearer. 
"Blackberries!  Huckleberries!"  This  time 
the  sound  fairly  pierced  my  ear,  and  a  woman 
came  marching  bravely  up  the  street,  with  a 
market-basket  of  fruit  on  each  arm. 

There  was  a  woman  who  could  out-scream 
our  noisiest  orators,  while  her  voice  was  still 
clear  and  feminine.  There  she  was,  marching 
up  and  down  the  city,  a  walking  advertise- 
ment of  female  ability  to  make  itself  heard 
under  difficulties.  March  on,  brave  woman ! 
and  cry  it  into  the  ears  of  all  the  people,  that 
a  market-woman,  at  least,  has  lungs,  and  has 
learned  how  to  use  them.  Your  voice  is  a 
benefaction  to  the  race.  It  is  nearly  certain 
that  it  could  even  drown  Jenny  Lind's  ;  and, 
in  your  way,  you  are  doing  as  good  a  service 
to  the  world  as  she  did  in  hers.  Now  you 
have  gone  a  little  further  off,  and  the  sound 
comes  floating  back  here ;  it  is  musical  as 
could  be  desired.  There  is  a  triumphal  note 
in  it,  as  though  the  battle  you  were  waging 
with  life  is  not  wholly  ignoble. 

It  calls  up  thoughts  of  the  merry  children 
who  gathered  the  berries  yesterday,  of  cheer- 
ful gardens  and  gardeners;  of  great  fruit 
and  flower  patches,  and  curious  marshes, 
and  all  charming  country  places  and  country 
people  in  general.  How  different  it  woula 
be  if  you  were  shouting  '  Fresh  meat !  Fresh 
meat !'  That  would  conjure  for  us  visions 
of  palpitating,  dying  victims,  with  the  last 
long  look  of  reproach  freezing  in  the  glazed 
eye.  We  should  see  men  standing  with 
bloody  knives,  and  with  as  wicked  looks  as 
poor  GoTLiEB  saw  in  the  eyes  of  his  cat 
Beelzebub  while  she  watched  for  the  life 
of  his  bird-angel. 

Who  has  not  sympathized  with  the  melan- 
choly Jaqxjes,  weeping  by  the  wounded  stag  ? 


"  The  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans, 
That  their  discharge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
Almost  to  bursting;  and  the  big  round  tears 
Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
In  piteous  chase." 

But  eating  pet  lambs,  and  calves,  and  dear 
old  mother  cows,  and  educated  domestic 
oxen,  is  a  good  deal  nearer  cannibalism  than 
Jaques  could  have  dreamed  of.  At  any 
rate,  I  am  glad  women  sell  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers,  and  that  I  cannot  remember 
having  seen  them  attending  meat  stalls. 

"  Blackberries !  huckleberries  !  *' 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  black- 
berries in  life,  poor  woman !  Some  people 
spend  almost  their  whole  time  in  manufactur- 
ing them  for  others,  seemingly  as  a  kind  of 
social  medicine.  These  are  very  bitter  to  eat ; 
but  poor  people,  and  many  others  beside,  are 
obliged  to  eat  them  or  starve.  No  doubt 
you  were  forced  to  swallow  a  great  many 
before  you  could  be  driven  into  the  street  as 
a  pedler ;  and  I  am  sadly  afraid  that  now, 
when  your  little  children  ask  for  your 
sweet  fresh  berries  to  eat,  you  are  forced  to 
reprove  them,  and  give  them  coarse  bread, 
or  manufactured  blackberries — some  of  so- 
ciety's gall-berries,  instead. 

There  is  no  other  way  for  you,  and  such  as 
you,  good  woman,  but  to  grow  wise  enough 
and  courageous  enough  to  stop  retailing 
blackberries,  and  candies,  and  tapes,  and  go 
gradually  and  steadily  into  business,  where 
you  can  sell  wheat,  and  corn,  and  cottons, 
and  woollens,  and  silks,  and  everything 
under  the  sun,  with  a  wholesome  heartiness. 

Or  why  not  grow  the  blackberries  yourself ! 
Why  not  go  to  raising  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  the  market  ?  Better  become  a  producer 
than  to  be  always  a  second-hand,  retail, 
petty  huckster.  *' No  land?"  Alas!  every- 
thing is  eaiser  said  than  done  !  But  do  not 
despair!  Everything  that  is  said  first  is 
done  afterwards,  if  it  finally  proves  to  be 
worth  the  doing.  Energetic  women  will 
get  land  to  begin  with  as  best  they  may ; 
and  afterwards  they  will  easily  dig  gold  from 
the  ground.  A  true  womanly  independence 
will  grow  on  any  fine  acres  or  one  acre  of 
decent  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  passable 
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market.  A  black  wrong  it  is  tliat  has  outlawed 
women,  through  custom  and  public  opinion, 
from  being  the  producers  of  anything  valu- 
able in  the  world  besides  children.  Let 
them  also  help  to  replenish  the  earth  and 
subdue  it,  and  thus  receive  a  share  of  its  boun- 
tiful increase  ;  otherwise,  evils  manifold  will 
be,  as  they  have  been,  the  blighting  results. 


It  is  some  weeks  now  since  I  have 
heard  the  blackberry  woman's  cry.  Her 
voice  is  silent  upon  the  street.  "What 
has  she  been  doing  meanwhile  .>  What 
will  she  do  in  the  Winter  }  God  knows  ! 
Starve,  may  be  ;  or  sit  down  and  sew 
wearily  upon  her  own  shroud. — American 
Faper. 


THE    CONTROVEESIALIST    AND    CORRESPONDENT. 


JOTTINGS    ON   VEGETARIAN    DIET. 

Sir — A  short  time  since,  in  one  of  our  large 
provincial  towns,  T  saw  recommended  for  dinner, 
to  some  friends,  by  the  farmer  who  bred  it,  a 
portion  (as  he  termed  it)  of  some  particularly 
fine  beef.  He  remarked,  however,  quite  inno- 
cently, that  the  animal  was  in  a  diseased  state, 
and  on  that  account  he  sent  it  to  the  butcher's, 
and  felt  surprised,  when  I  informed  him  that 
the  flesh  could  not  be  wholesome  when  the 
internal  viscera  were  diseased,  A  few  weeks 
since,  I  saw  a  dead  sheep  being  wheeled  in  a 
barrow  by  a  boy,  and  observing  that  it  had 
been  killed,  I  asked  what  had  been  the  matter, 
and  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  it.  He  re- 
marked, that  it  was  near  dying  of  inflammation, 
so  it  had  just  been  killed  in  time  to  prevent  its 
dying  from  disease,  and  he  was  taking  it  to  the 
butcher's,  for  sale. 

Now  the  state  of  an  animal  at  the  time  of  its 
death  must  have  a  very  sensible  influence  on  the 
quality  of  the  meat.  Positively  diseased  animals 
may  easily  be  supposed  to  yield  bad  and  un- 
wholesome meat.  During  the  plague  in  London, 
ill-fed  and  diseased  animals  were  sold  cheap, 
and  in  abundance  to  the  poor;  and  are  sup- 
posed to  have  promoted  the  prevalence  of  the 
pestilence  amongst  them.  Numerous  other 
instances  have  occurred  of  other  epidemics 
being  apparently  similarly  excited. 

Consumption  has  been  supposed  to  prevail 
in  this  country  from  the  flesh  of  our  domestic 
animals  being  generally  in  an  unhealthy  state. 
This  may  be,  and  in  all  probability  is,  partly 
the  case,  but  I  have  found  in  my  own  experience, 
and  in  that  of  many  patients  whom  I  have 
treated  successfully,  that  the  abstinence  from 
meat,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Vegetarian  system 
of  diet,  in  connection  with  the  remedial  agents, 
of  which  I  gave  a  detail  in  the  Febrnary  number 
of  your  journal,*  causes  the  consumptive  taint  to 
disappear,  and  the  individual,  from  a  state  of 
disease  and  misery,  to  be  restored  to  a  robust 
and  healthy  condition  of  body  and  mind. 

Besides  the  farinaceous  food,  such  as  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  rice,  arrowroot,  sago,  potatoes, 
tapioca,  etc.  etc.,  the  pulpy  saccharine  roots, 
such  as  parsnips,  carrots,  turnips,  beet-root, 
mangold  wurzel,  and  the  like,  are  very  valuable  to 
those  who  pursue  a  Vegetarian  system  of  diet, 
as  well  as  the  occasional  use  of  leguminous  food, 
such  as  the  pea  in  soup,  the  broad  and  the 
haricot  beans,  which  latter  contain  a  large  per 
centage  of  nitrogen,  and  supply  the  place  of  meat, 
promoting  in  cold  weather  the  animal  warmth. 

•  Controversialist  and  Correspondent,  p.  10. 


Most  of  the  pulpy  roots  I  have  referred  to, 
owe  their  nutritious  properties  to  the  quantity 
of  sugar  which  they  contain.  In  some  of  them 
saccharine  matter  is  so  abundant,  as  to  have 
repaid  the  trouble  of  extracting  it  in  a  pure  and 
separate  form.  The  pulpy  saccharine  roots  are 
highly  nutritious  food  for  the  inferior  animals, 
which  are  often  fattened  upon  them. 

"  Instances  have  also  occurred,"  (remarks  Dr. 
Hodgkin)  "of  human  beings  wholly  subsisting 
upon  them,  and  it  seems  extremely  probable 
that  some  of  the  simplest  and  earliest  efforts  of 
the  cooking  art  were  employed  upon  this  sort  of 
food."  I  will  next  allude  to  the  pulpy  succulent 
vegetables.  To  this  class  belong  the  various 
kinds  of  greens,  or  cabbage,  cauliflowers,  brocoli, 
spinach,  turnip-tops,  etc.  All  these  vegetables 
possess  a  very  low  degree  of  nutrient  power  ; 
yet,  when  recently  gathered,  fresh  and  well 
dressed,  they  are  often  extremely  agreeable  and 
serviceable,  in  combination  with  other  articles  of 
diet ;  and  more  especially  such  as  have  a  heating 
and  constipating  tendency.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent succulent  vegetable,  I  used  often  to  see 
on  tables  when  in  France,  and  which  serves 
this  purpose  in  an  eminent  degree.  I  mean  the 
boiled  endive  or  succory.  It  seems  more  diges- 
tible, more  grateful  to  the  stomach,  and  more 
certainly  efficacious  in  counteracting  the  ten- 
dency to  constipation,  than  any  other  of  the 
succulent  vegetables  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

In  different  countries,  there  often  prevails  a 
characteristic  difference  in  the  mode  of  cooking 
in  common  use.  Thus  it  has  been  common  to 
contrast  French  cookery  with  the  English;  a 
predominance  of  stews  being  ascribed  to  the 
former,  and  a  prevalence  of  roast  joints  to  the 
latter.  A  gentleman,  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  trying  the  fare  of  both  countries  ;  and  who  had 
resided  long  in  South  America,  remarked,  "The 
English  cookery  is  the  cooking  of  the  savage 
perfected.  The  French  cookery  is  the  cooking 
of  corrupted  man." 

Surely,  by  a  return  to  the  diet  of  nature,  "  a 
diet  which  was  doubtless  best  adapted  to  man's 
physical  organization,  most  perfectly  conducive 
to  his  health,  his  longevity,  and  his  happiness, 
and,  what  is  still  more  important,  most  peculiarly 
adapted  to  preserve  purity  of  mind,  and  to 
subjugate  the  passions  to  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  powers,"  we  should  not 
only  escape  a  vast  amount  of  disease,  but  confer 
inestimable  benefits  on  one  another,  on  society 
at  large,  and  on  our  children's  children. 

Then,  in  our  large  cities,  "  men  would  not  be 
regarded  as  mere  counters  to  play  with,"  and 
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"  the  great  commercial  world  would  learn  the 
folly  of  their  present  plan,  such  as  exists  in  our 
own  metropolis  and  large  towns,  where  to  do 
your  neighbour,  or  your  neighbour  would  do 
you,  constitutes  the  first  principle  in  the  religion 
of  trade." 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
WM.  FORBES  LAURIE,  M.D. 
Hydropathic  Establishment,  Dunstable.. 

DIFFICULTY    IN    PROCUKING   A   WIFE. 

Dear  Sir — There  is  but  one  disadvantage  I 
know  of  in  young  men  in  this  part  of  the  world 
being  Vegetarians — you  will  perhaps  guess  what 
I  mean — I  have  found  ladies  generally  to  have 
a  great  antipathy  to  our  poetic  system.  Of 
course,  this  comes  from  want  of  knowledge  of 
our  practice,  so  that  a  young  man  finds  himself 
in  "  a  fix,"  or  at  a  loss  here,  if  he  is  disposed  to 
marry  one  who  entertains  ou1r  good  principle. 
The  difficulty  is  imaginary,  I  have  not  yet  found 
it  out  from  experience,  but  still  one  judges  from 
ordinary  observation  of  the  feeling  of  ladies 
towards  what  they  would  call  an  innovation,  or 
new-fangled  notion,  that  one  has  taken  up. 

Of  course,  you  will  guess,  from  what  I  have 
stated,  that  I  am  unmarried,  and  I  do  affirm 
that  I  should  not  like  to  marry  unless  I  could 
get  a  wife  who  would  consent  to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Society. 

I  am,  yours  truly, 

St.  Columb.  H.  W.  J. 

"We  observe  that  our  correspondent  has  not 
completed  his  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
Women  are  by  nature  highly  conservative, 
and  cling  to  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  rather 
than  to  new  things,  and  thus  they  may 
manifest  great  distrust  of  Vegetarianism 
amongst  the  number.  Not  to  mention,  how- 
ever, that  Vegetarianism  is  not  new,  but  the 
oldest  system  of  all,  turning  aside  from 
Vegetarianism,  by  itself,  is  quite  apart,  we 
should  think,  from  rejecting  it  with  a  suit- 
able husband.  Speaking  from  experience, 
we  should  say  there  is  no  difficulty,  and 
that  consideration  and  gentleness  are  power- 
ful to  make  Vegetarians  in  such  circum- 
stances. Surely  our  correspondent  has  not 
read  what  Sam  Slick  says  of  the  estimation 
in  which  the  corn-fed  American  delegate 
was  held  amongst  the  ladies  of  honour 
of  the  British  court, — "fed  on  corn  and 
molasses,  made  sweet" — or  he  would  have 
more  confidence  in  himself! 

AN   ASSOCIATION    IN  ACTIVITY. 

Dear  Sir — We  are  not  unfrequently  puzzled  in 
our  early  Vegetarian  practice  as  to  the  best 
means  of  turning  our  good  will  in  the  Vegeta- 
rian cause  to  account.  The  following  letter  is 
useful  to  all  connected  with  Associations  for  this 
specific  object.  To  meet,  no  doubt,  is  the  first 
requirement ;  and  then,  "  wherever  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together,"  in  this,  as  in  higher 
objects,  the  results  are  by  no  means  vain. 


"Dear  Sir, — As  you  kindly  promised  to 
subscribe  one  guinea  per  year  to  our  Association, 
and  as  it  is  now  the  time  to  appeal  to  your 
benevolence  again,  it  will  only  be  natural  that 
you  should  look  for  some  account  of  our  pro- 
ceedings during  the  past  year. 

"  We  have  constantly  kept  up  the  meetings 
of  the  Association,  about  every  three  weeks,  at 
which  papers  have  been  read,  lectures  delivered, 
and  topics  discussed,  all  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  Vegetarianism.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Association,  we  have  held 
three  public  meetings,  which  have  been  pretty 
well  attended,  and  the  committee  hope  to  be 
able  to  hold  three  more  before  the  season  goes 
out. 

"  There  are  from  forty  to  fifty  persons  whom 
we  know,  of  all  trades  and  professions,  practising 
the  system  in  this  locality  ;  and  we  find  that  all 
who  have  tried  it  for  any  time,  unite  their  tes- 
timony to  ours  in  favour  of  its  benefits.  We 
intend  shortly  to  canvass  the  neighbourhood, 
and  find  out  the  actual  number  who  are  living 
in  the  practice  of  the  system,  and  get  as  many 
as  possible  to  give  in  their  names  to  the  Society. 
We  have  now  rather  more  than  thirty  who  have 
enrolled  themselves  as  members. 

"  As  to  the  financial  state  of  the  Association, 
the  treasurer  will  have  some  few  shillings  in 
hand,  as  we  always  make  it  a  rule  to  keep  a 
small  balance  in  hand;  accordingly,  the  extent  of 
our  operations  depends,  to  some  extent,  upon 
the  amount  of  our  funds. 

"Believing  the  system  we  have  adopted  to 
be  one  which,  if  it  was  universally  adopted, 
would  confer  a  great  blessing  upon  mankind, 
we  have  every  disposition  to  do  our  utmost  to 
spread  abroad  a  knowledge  of  its  advantages. 

"  We  hope  to  introduce  the  subject  before  the 
people  of  Bacup  immediately,  by  a  lecture  be- 
fore the  friends  and  members  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institution;  the  lecture  will  be  on  'The  evi- 
dence from  Science  to  show  that  a  Vegetarian 
Diet  is  best  for  Man.'  I  hope  to  have  the 
honour  of  delivering  it,  and  after  the  lecture  I 
shall  give  any  one  the  privilege  of  reply.  Hoping 
it  will  do  much  good, 

"I  am,  yours,  etc. 

"  Ci-nwshawbooih."  "  W.  H.'' 

It  is  of  interest  to  those  whom  it  may  con- 
cern, to  add,  that  the  Association  in  question 
is  conducted  by  young  men  who  carry  out 
various  occupations  in  cotton  mills,  and  other 
manufactories,  and  that  the  organization  was 
originated  with  very  little  assistance  from 
others. 

Were  each  district  where  a  few  Vegetarians 
are  centred  as  simply  straightforward  in  its 
purpose  of  usefulness,  and  guided  by  as  much 
quiet  zeal  and  discretion,  at  the  same  time,  as 
the  Association  here  noticed,  the  results  of  pro- 
gress in  the  Vegetarian  cause  would,  no  doubt, 
be  largely  accelerated.  To  meet,  to  organize,  to 
advocate  with  steady  zeal  and  discretion,  is  all 
we  require,  for  others,  and  for  ourselves,  at  the 
same  time. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

Manchester.  J.  S.  J. 
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A  DIET    OP   MUTTON. 

Sir — I  have  several  times  attempted  to  try 
Vegetarianism,  but  could  not  exercise  sufficient 
confidence  in  it  to  proceed.  My  chief  dif- 
ficulty seems  to  lie  in  my  indigestion,  which  I 
think  is  peculiar  to  myself,  at  least  in  a  measure, 
I  suffer  from  extreme  nervousness  and  indiges- 
tion with  its  attendant  train  of  symptoms  and 
debility.  My  indigestion  makes  me  feel  so 
sinking  in  my  stomach,  that  I  have  been  obliged 
for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  to  confine  my- 
self to  a  mutton  diet,  so  that  I  cannot  seem  to 
exist  on  anything  else.  If  I  were  to  have  pork 
or  any  other  kind  of  meat  for  my  dinner,  I 
should  feel  afterwards  far  weaker  and  more  sink- 
ing than  before — I  should  feel  scarcely  able  to  get 
about.  I  suffer  much  in  my  head,  weak,  stuffy, 
confused  sensations.  This  tries  me  very  much, 
as  my  occupation  is  that  of  a  schoolmaster. 
A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  strongly  impressed 
in  favour  of  Vegetarianism,  and  who  partly 
adopted  it,  is  anxious  that  I  should  try  it,  but 
I  cannot  see  how  I  can  manage  it  with  my  symp- 
tons  of  weakness  and  lowness  of  vital  power. 
I  am  so  weak  I  am  afraid  that  if  I  were  to  let 
myself  down,  I  Should  not  be  able  again 
to  raise  my  system.  My  friend  thinks,  if  I 
could  only  weather  it  for  a  time,  I  should  be 
better  for  adopting  the  practice.  I  cannot 
therefore  see  how  I  can  give  up  the  mutton. 
I  cannot  tell  what  to  substitute  in  its  place. 
I  thought  by  writing  to  you  I  might  elicit  some 
information,  either  from  yourself  or  from  some 
others,  who,  with  similar  symptoms,  have  made 
the  experiment.  I  would  just  say  that  after 
trying  all  kinds  of  tonics  without  benefit,  I  am 
trying  hydropathy. 

If  you  can  in  your  next  Messenger  favour  me 
with  some  information  on  the  subject  you  will 
greatly  oblige. 

Yours  truly, 
Shanklin.  A  DYSPEPTIC. 

P.  S.  Perhaps  you  are  in  the  way  of  getting 
the  opinion  of  some  Vegetarian  medical  man  on 
the  subject.  1st,  Whether  I  could  adopt  it  with 
my  symptoms;  and  2nd,  Whether  it  would  be 
more  beneficial  than  my  present  diet.  I  canoot 
see  reason  to  believe  that  I  shall  be  able  to  get 
as  much  nourishment  as  I  require  from  farina- 
ceous or  vegetable  food. 

COMPULSORY   VACCINATION. 

J.  P.  G.,  J.  A.,  G.D. — Instead  of  one  petition 
being  forwarded  by  Vegetarians,  we  under- 
stand that  several  are  being  sent  from  diffe- 
rent centres  of  Vegetarianism.  Vegetarians, 
we  are  of  opinion,  are  all  practically  inte- 
rested in  the  question  at  issue,  and  should 
make  a  vigorous  effort  to  prevent  the  pro- 


positions now  before  Parliament  becoming 
law,  and  thus  confirming  the  seriously 
erroneous  legislation  already  entered  on, 
making  it  compulsory  to  introduce  the  arti- 
ficial disease  of  small-pox,  into  the  bodies  of 
all  children  born  in  England  and  "Wales 
from  the  present  time.  We  fully  assent  to 
the  offensiveness  of  the  compulsory  character 
of  the  proposed  enactment  in  the  first 
instance ;  and  next,  to  the  "  revolting  con- 
siderations" arising  out  of  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  the  enforced  operation  pro- 
posed, upon  which  some  further  remarks  will 
be  found  in  our  present  number.  *  We  hope 
to  give  the  matter  of  several  of  the  petitions 
in  course  of  signature,  in  our  next. 

MEDICAL   REFORM   BILL. 

J.  S. — ^We  are  <Qot  able  to  give  the  sub- 
stance of  this  petition ;  but  will  do  so,  if 
possible,  in  our  next.  The  subject  is  highly 
important,  and,  as  tending  to  stereotype 
defective  processes  of  medical  treatment, 
would,  in  a  more  intelligent  state  of  society, 
be  altogether  regarded,  not  only  as  dangerous 
in  a  political  sense,  but  as  tending  to  repress 
knowledge  and  progress  in  the  art  of  minis- 
tering to  the  wants  of  the  body. 

VEGETARIAN   EXPEDITION   TO   KANSAS. 

W.  G. — The  recent  expedition  to  Kansas,  it 
should  be  understood,  has  no  direct  con- 
nection with  the  American  Vegetarian 
Society,  nor  with  the  Society  in  Great 
Britain,  but  is  made  up  of  persons — some 
connected  by  membership  with  these  Socie- 
ties, and  others  not — preparing  to  emigrate 
together,  and  try  the  experiment  of  carrying 
out  life  in  the  Far  West  in  accordance  with 
their  Vegetarian  habits  and  preferences.  It 
is  quite  true  that  most  of  us  are  needed 
here,  in  the  busy  stirring  scenes  of  life,  and 
that  Christ  took  the  world  as  it  was — in  its 
life  of  cities  and  business — as  we  may  have 
to  do,  if  we  pursue  the  course  indicated  by 
the  greatest  benevolence  as  well  as  intelli- 
gence. But  all  these  experiments  are  of 
interest,  and  though  "  life  in  the  garden" 
seems  hitherto  less  useful  than  has  often 
been  anticipated,  we  wait  to  see  what  further 
can  be  done,  and  have  only,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  regret  that  the  experiment  draws 
off,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  energy  and  power 
for  usefulness  of  some  who  can  ill  be  spared 
from  the  work  to  be  done  at  home. 
*  p.  47. 
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what  is  happiness.'* 
When    I   endeavour  to  remember  all  the 
happinesses  of  my  life,  I  find  there  is  scarcely 
one  that  I  anticipated  that  I  secured  in  the 
end.     Happinesses  are  like  game ;  when  we 


aim  at  them  too  far  off,  we  miss  them.  Most 
of  those  which  recur  to  my  memory  have 
come  unexpectedly.  For  many  people, 
happiness  is  a  gross,  imaginary,  and  compact 
thing,  which  they  wish  to  find,  all  in  a  piece  ; 


it  is  a  diamond  as  large  as  a  house,  which 
they  pass  their  lives  in  seeking  and  pursu- 
ing at  all  hazards.  They  are  like  a  horti- 
culturist of  my  acquaintance,  who  dreams  of 
nothing  but  meeting  with  a  blue  rose, — a 
rose  which  I  have  sought  after  a  little 
myself,  and  which  it  is  more  unreasonable  to 
hope  for  than  the  diamond  of  which  I  spoke 
to  you  just  now.  Since  this  fancy  seized  the 
poor  man's  brains,  other  flowers  have  had 
neither  splendour  nor  perfume  for  him. 
Happiness  is  not  a  blue  rose,  it  is  the  grass  of 
of  the  meadows,  the  bindweed  of  the  fields,  the 
wild  rose  of  the  hedges,  a  word,  a  song,  no 
matter  what.  It  is  not  a  diamond  as  large 
as  a  house,  it  is  a  mosaic  of  little  stones, 
each  one  of  which  often  has  no  separate 
value  of  itself.  This  large  diamond,  this 
blue  rose,  this  great  happiness,  this  mono- 
lyth  is  a  dream.  Every  happiness  I  can 
recall,  T  neither  pursuea  long,  nor  sought 
for,  they  have  shot  up  and  blossomed  under 
my  feet  like  the  daisies  on  my  grass  plot. — A 
Tour  Round  my  Garden. 

LAMARTINE. 

The  authors  of  France  have  exhibited  much 
caprice  in  their  gastronomic  practice  ;  often 
professing  in  one  direction,  and  acting  in 
its  opposite.  Thus,  Lamartine  was  a  Vege- 
tarian until  he  entered  his  teens.  He  re- 
mains so  in  opinion,  but  he  does  violence 
to  his  taste,  and  eats  good  dinners  for  the  sake 
of  conforming  to  the  rules  of  society !  This 
course  in  an  author,  who  is  for  the  moment 
rigidly  republican  when  all  the  world  around 
him  is  monarchical,  is  singular  enough.  La- 
martin  e's  Vegetarian  taste  was  fostered  by 
his  mother,  who  took  him  when  a  child  to 
the  shambles,  and  disgusted  him  with  the 
sight  of  butchers  in  activity  on  slaughtering 
days.  He  for  a  long  time  led  about  a  pet  lamb 
by  a  ribbon,  and  went  into  strong  fits  at  a 
hint  from  his  mother's  cook,  that  it  was  time 
to  turn  the  said  pet  into  useful  purposes,  and 
make  tendrons  d^agneau  of  him.  Lamar- 
tine would  no  more  have  thought  of  eating 
his  lamb,  than  Emily  Turton  would  have 
dreamed  of  breakfasting  on  collops  cut  from 
her  dear  white  doe  of  Rylstone.  The  poet 
still  maintains,  that  it  is  cruel  and  sinful  to 
kill  one  animal  in  order  that  another  may 
dine  ;  but  with  a  sigh  for  the  victim,  he  can 
eat  heartily  of  what  is  killed,  and  even  put 
his  fork  into  the  breast  of  lamb  without 
compunction — but  all  for  conformity!  He 
knows  that  if  he  were  to  confine  himself  to 
turnips,  he  should  enjoy  better  health  and 
have  a  longer  tenure  of  life ;  but  then  he 
thinks  of  the  usages  of  society,  sacrifices 
himself  to  custom,  and  gets  an  indigestion 
upon  truffled  turkey. — Dr.  Doran's  Table 
Traits, 


RUSSIAN    vegetarians. 

The  Russian  is  naturally  temperate. — It 
may  be  affirmed  without  exaggeration,  that 
the  phalanxes  of  workmen  employed  in  the 
great  public  works  are  nourished  like  those 
who  formerly  built  the  tombs  of  the  Pha- 
raohs. A  fresh  cucumber  with  salt,  and  a 
morsel  of  rye  bread,  the  whole  washed  down 
with  some  glasses  of  kwas  ;  this  is  their  nou- 
rishment during  summer.  In  winter  the 
cucumber  is  salted ;  sometimes  it  is  replaced 
with  dried  chesnuts.  Let  us  add  that  these 
men  are  vigorous,  perfectly  healthy,  and 
have  admirable  teeth. — Russia  and  the  Rus- 
sians. 

COOKERY   AND    CURIOSITY. 

During  Lent  the  French  clergy  are  of  course 
supposed  to  eat  no  meat.  At  a  splendid 
dinner  given  by  the  Legate  of  Avignon  to 
the  Prior  of  Chartoux,  a  superb  fish,  cooked 
to  perfection  and  likely  to  have  tempted  the 
Pope  himself,  had  he  been  present,  was  han- 
ded to  the  prior.  He  helped  himself,  and 
was  on  the  eve  of  eating,  when  one  of  the 
brothers  said  to  him,  "My  brother,  do  not 
touch  that,  it  is  not  maigre.  I  went  into 
the  kitchen,  and  saw  things  there  that  would 
make  you  shudder  ;  the  sauce  that  you  fancy 
is  made  from  carrots  and  onions'  is  made  from 
ham  and  rabbits."  "  My  brother,  you  talk 
too  much,  and  are  too  curious,"  replied  the 
prior,  "  the  kitchen  is  not  your  place,  and 
curiosity  is  a  grievous  sin." — Freston  Pilot. 

IMPORTANCE   AND  ECONOMY  OF   WHOLEMEAL 
BREAD   AND    OATMKAL   PORRIDGE. 

In  a  recent  lecture  upon  the  question, 
"Why  is  bread  so  dear?"  delivered  by 
Dr.  Begg,  in  John  Knox's  Church,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Edinburgh  Half-holiday 
Association,  the  Eev.  Gentleman  observed  : 

"It  is  not  generally  known  that  whole 
flour — that  is,  flour  in  which  all  the  qualities 
of  the  wheat  are  blended — is  more  whole- 
some than  the  fine  white  flour  so  much  run 
after.  Those  who  wished  to  see  this  fact 
stated  and  illustrated  by  a  man  of  science, 
he  would  refer  to  Professor  Johnstone's 
Chemistry  of  Common  Life.  He  had  made 
an  experiment  with  a  bag  of  flour  costing 
him  66s.,  and  a  boll  of  wheat  ground  whole. 
The  wheat  thus  ground  filled  exactly  the 
same  bin  as  the  fine  fiour,  and  he  obtained 
the  wheat  for  42s.,  being  more  than  a  third 
less  than  the  fine  flour  had  cost  him ;  he 
had  his  whole-ground  wheat  baked  into 
bread,  and  he  was  ready,  with  his  house- 
hold, to  testify  that  better  bread  could  not 
be  desired.  There  was  a  property  in  bread 
so  produced  which  did  not  exist  in  the  flner 
quality.  In  seeking  mere  whiteness  they 
lost  nutrition.  Samuel  Johnson  had  de- 
fined porridge  (oats)  to  be  the  food  of  men 
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in  Scotland,  and  of  horses  in  England. 
*  And  where,'  said  a  Scotch  friend  to  the 
gruff  lexicographer,  *  where,  Doctor,  will 
you  find  such  horses  and  such  men  ? '  In 
America  he  had  met  lean,  hatchet-faced 
Yankees,  who  affected  to  despise  such  food, 
who  yet  confessed  to  him  that  their  people 
were  degenerating  in  their  physique.  '  My 
father  weighed  240  lbs.,'  said  one  of  these 
cadaverous  down-easters,  '  I  weigh  only  160.' 
'  If  you  go  on  at  that  rate,'  he  remarked, 
'  in  a  few  generations  you  will  be  out  of  sight 
altogether.'  There  could  be  no  doubt,  such 
at  least  was  his  opinion,  that  to  porridge,  as 
the  general  food  of  our  agricultural  popula- 
tion, we  owe  that  powerful  build  of  men  that 
distinguishes  our  peasantry  ;  and  the  aban- 
donment of  this  diet  by  the  inhabitants  of 
our  towns  has  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
decay  of  muscular  energy  and  robustness 
which  our  town  populations  manifest." 

REFRESHMENTS    OF  THE    GREAT  EXHIBITION. 

Some  of  the  statistics  —  now  become  histo- 
rical —  connected  with  the  extraordinary 
undertaking,  make  their  appearance  from 
time  to  time :  among  others  it  appears 
with  regard  to  the  refreshments  supplied, 
the  quantity  of  meat  consumed,  including 
hams,  tongues,  German  sausages,  etc.,  and 
in  savoury  pies,  amounted  to  140,000  lbs. ; 
of  mustard,  1,120  lbs.;  of  sponge-cakes, 
73,280;  Bath-buns,  622,960;  plain  buns, 
409,360;  milk  and  cream,  nearly  35,000 
quarts,  of  which  ^he  greater  portion  was 
cream:  coffee,  5,118  lbs.;  tea,  1,015  lbs.; 
of  lemonade,  soda-water,  and  ginger-beer, 
555,720  bottles ;  of  ice,  409,920  lbs.  :  and 
of  salt,  47,040  ll3s.  What  a  marvellous  list ! 
and  this  is  but  a  part  of  it.  Take  down 
Napoleon's  campaign  in  Russia  from  your 
shelf,  and  contrast  it  with  the  catalogue  of 
his  preparations.  —  Chambers's  Edinburgh 
Journal^  No.  413. 

DECLIVITY   OF   RIVERS. 

A  very  slight  declivity  suffices  to  give  the 
running  motion  to  water.  Three  inches  per 
mile,  in  a  smooth  straight  channel,  gives  a 
velocity  of  about  three  miles  an  hour.  The 
Ganges,  which  gathers  the  waters  of  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  the  loftiest  in  the  world, 
is  at  1800  miles  from  its  mouth,  only  about 
800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea — about 
twice  the  height  of  St,  Paul's,  in  London,  or 
the  height  of  Arthur's  Seat  in  Edinburgh — 
and  to  fall  these  800  feet  in  its  long  course, 
the  water  requires  more  than  a  month.  The 
great  river  Magdalen,  in  South  America, 
running  for  1000  miles  between  two  ridges  of 
the  Andes,  falls  only  500  feet  in  all  that  dis- 
tance. Above  the  commencement  of  the  1000 
miles,  it  is  seen  descending  in  rapids  and  cata- 


racts from  the  mountains.  The  gigantic  Rio  de 
la  Plata  has  so  gentle  a  descent  to  the  ocean, 
that,  in  Paraguay,  1500  miles  from  its  mouth, 
large  ships  are  seen  which  have  sailed 
against  the  current  all  the  way  by  the  force  of 
the  wind  alone — that  is  to  say,  which,  on  the 
beautifully  inclined  plane  of  the  stream,  have 
been  gradually  lifted  by  the  soft  wind,  and 
even  against  the  current,  to  an  elevation 
greater  than  that  of  our  loftiest  spires. — 
Arnott's  Physics. 

BAVARIAN   JAGERS    OR   FORESTERS. 

They  have  the  simplicity  of  a  mountain 
peasantry,  and  yet  the  intelligence  which 
men  naturally  acquire  in  pursuits  which  call 
for  forethought,  device,  and  sagacity.  We 
learn  that  these  men  are  remarkably  muscular, 
and  hardy,  though  fed  on  a  slender  diet. 
They  are  great  favourites  with  the  peasant 
girls,  on  account  of  their  frank  lively  man- 
ners, and  adventurous  course  of  life. — 
Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  No.  300. 

THE   FEEDING   SHOWER. 

The  feeding  shower  comes  brattlin'  doun. 
The  south  wind  sughs  wi'  kindly  soun'. 
The  auld  trees  shake  their  leafy  pows. 
Young  glossy  locks  dance  round  their  brows, 
And  leaf  and  blade,  and  weed  and  flower, 
A'  joyous  drink  the  feeding  shower. 

The  misty  clud  creeps  ower  the  hill. 
And  mak's  each  rut  a  gurglin'  rill. 
And  tips  wi'  gowd  each  auld  whin  cowe. 
And  gaurs  the  heath  wi'  purple  glow. 
And  sterile  rocks,  gray,  bleak  and  dour. 
Grow  verdant  wi'  the  feeding  shower. 
The  ewes  and  lambs  a'  bleat  and  brouse. 
The  kye  and  couts  a'  dream  and  drouse, 
'Mang  grass  wha's  deep  rich  velvet  green 
Is  glist  a'  owre  wi'  silver  sheen, 
And  birdies  churm  in  ilka  bower, 
A  welcome  to  the  feeding  shower. 

The  soil  a'  gizen'd  sair  before, 

Is  filled  wi'  moisture  to  the  core ; 

Ducks  daidlin'  in  the  dubs  are  seen ; 

The  cawin'  corbies  crowd  the  green, 

Their  beaks  are  sharp  when  rain-cluds  lower — 

They  batten  in  the  feeding  shower. 

Furth  fra'  their  stalks  the  ears  o'  grain 
Peep  sleely,  lapping  up  the  rain, 
Ilk  gowan  opes  its  crimson  mou. 
And  nods,  and  winks  till  droukit  fou, 
And  butter-cups  are  whomled  ower. 
Brim-laden  wi'  the  feeding  shower. 

The  drowsy  sun  as  dozed  wi'  sleep, 
Doun  through  the  lift  begins  to  peep. 
And,  slantin'  wide  in  glist' nin'  streams. 
The  light  on  bright  new  verdure  gleams ; 
And  Nature,  grateful,  owns  His  power 
Wha  sends  the  grateful  feeding  shower. 

James  Ballantine. 
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COMPULSORY    VACCINATION. 


It  will  be  known  to  our  readers  that  the 
bill  for  establishing  the  organization  of  the 
present  act  making  vaccination  compulsory, 
has  been  withdrawn  since  our  last.  The  op- 
position to  the  passing  of  the  act  became 
more  and  more  manifest,  and  from  the  force 
of  petitioning,  and  more  especially  of  private 
influence  with  Members  of  Parliament,  the 
promoters  of  the  bill  have  withdrawn  it,  and 
not,  as  was  expected,  consented  to  the  modi- 
fication of  the  compulsory  clauses. 

We  have  to  congratulate  many  of  our 
friends,  and  more  especially  our  Cornish 
friends,  for  the  zeal  they  have  manifested  in 
petitioning,  and  though  the  petitions  from 
Manchester,  and  other  places,  were  stayed 
by  the  intimation  received  as  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  bill,  we  recommend  all  to  be 
on  the  alert,  as  early  in  the  next  session,  Mr. 
CowPF.R,  the  leading  supporter  of  the  recent 
bill,  has  declared  his  intention  of  moving: 
that  the  whole  subject  of  vaccination  be  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee.  It  will  then 
be  the  time  to  offer  evidence  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  is  happy  to  see  that  several 
Members  of  Parliament  hold  strong  opinions 
on  the  subject,  and  as  much  opposed  to  sub- 
mitting the  human  constitution  to  the  action 
of  the  artificial  disease  of  small  pox  as  we  do 
ourselves.  "Were  its  insufficiency  not  amply 
proved,  and  were  there  not  the  manifest  fears 
for  its  action  laying    the  system  open   to 


serious  attacks  of  disease  of  other  kinds 
(more  especially  those  of  the  nature  of 
cholera),  as  recently  pointed  out  to  the 
French  medical  faculty,  it  never  can  fail  to 
be  utterly  repulsive  to  all,  when  impartially 
considered,  as  a  process  whereby  there  is  the 
greatest  danger  of  the  taints  and  diseases  of 
one  generation  being  infused  and  extended 
in  the  next,  as  is  but  too  frequently  de- 
monstrated in  the  results  of  vaccination. 

There  is,  too,  an  offence  to  reason  in  sub- 
mitting the  question  even,  seeing  that  the 
process  is  altogether  removed  from  a  state  of 
nature,  the  result  of  the  supposed  demands 
of  artificial  habits  and  perverted  custom. 
To  enforce  this  process,  then,  upon  all  alike 
— they  who  are  free  from  the  dietetic  habits 
which  ensure  the  action  of  small  pox,  as  well 
as  those  who  sin  first  and  then  call  in  the  aid 
of  enforced  vaccination  in  dread  of  the  con- 
sequences—is a  manifest  injustice,  and  what- 
ever the  extent  of  apology  arising  out  of 
error  and  want  of  information  on  the  subject 
may  be,  the  growing  knowledge  of  the  con- 
sequences perpetuated  are,  doubtless,  such  as 
will  check  legislation  in  this  direction,  and 
ultimately  repeal  the  present  act.  "We  re- 
commend our  friends  to  petition  again,  when 
the  time  comes  for  this,  against  the  present 
act,  and  to  use  all  the  influence  they  can  to 
stay  any  future  attempts  similar  to  this 
defeated,  next  session  of  Parliament. 


THE    BANQUET   AND 

We  are  happy  to  announce  to  our  friends 
not  present  at  Glasgow  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  24th  and  25th  July,  that  the 
pleasure  anticipated  in  the  trip  to  Scotland 
has  thus  far  been  amply  realized.  The  ex- 
cursion trains  from  the  midland  and 
northern  counties  duly  delivered  their  tour- 
ists and  friends  of  the  Vegetarian  cause  on 
the  day  appointed,  and  we  have  just  wit- 
nessed what  may  well  be  set  down  as  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  successful  gatherings 
hitherto  secured  to  the  movement.  For 
details  we  have  to  refer  our  readers  to  the 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

report  of  proceedings  accompanying  this,  as 
found  in  our  Supplemeij,t. 

In  addition  to  the  success  of  the  Banquet, 
we  have  also  to  record  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conference  were  in  all  respects  of 
interest,  and  terminated  with  the  re-election 
of  the  same  principal  officers  for  the  year, 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
ference being  shortly  to  be  supplied  to  the 
members  of  the  Society. 

We  may  further  state,  that  the  Annual 
Meeting  and  Festival  over,  our  friends  are 
wisely  proceeding  to  take  advantage  of  the 
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time  for  pleasurable  and  healthful  excur- 
sions, and  that,  "whilst  some  are  entering 
upon  extended  tours  of  the  Highlands,  along 
with  Mr.  Cook  and  his  party,  others  are 


making  various  other  excursions  of  less 
extent,  besides  visiting  Edinburgh  with 
its  many  attractions,  and  other  localities 
well  deserving  their  attention. 


THE    FLESH 

It  is  matter  of  common  experience,  that  the 
final  processes  necessary  to  procure  flesh  as 
food,  are  offensive  and  often  revolting  to  the 
undepraved  feelings  of  society.  This,  of 
itself,  as  we  feel,  should  be  instructive,  and 
lead  to  a  little  common-sense  reasoning  as  to 
the  cause  of  this.  The  following  is  a  sketch, 
which  we  extract  from  an  American,  paper, 
illustrative  of  the  business  processes  in 
providing  the  flesh  of  the  hog  for  the 
American  market  on  a  large  scale,  and 
though  narrated  by  one  who  is  obviously 
established  in  the  wisdom  of  things  as 
they  are,  we  are  happy  to  give  the 
matter  insertion  in  our  pages,  as  tending 
to  the  better  understanding  of  man's 
acts  to  at  least  one  class  of  the  brute 
creation, 

"  "We  spent  a  couple  of  hours  the  last 
week  in  January,  in  witnessing  the  process 
of  killing  and  dressing  hogs,  according  to 
the  most  approved  plan,  at  one  of  the  large 
establishments  near  the  Brighton  House, 
Cincinnati.  The  building  and  its  appur- 
tenances are  calculated  for  dispatching  two 
thousand  hogs  per  day ;  and  at  the  rate  the 
bloody  work  was  done  while  we  were 
present,  that  number  would  be  done  up  in 
less  than  eight  working  hours  ^  The  pro- 
cess is  as  follows : 

'*  The  hogs  being  confined  in  pens  adja- 
cent, are  driven,  about  twenty  at  a  time  up 
an  inclined  bridge  or  passage  opening  by  a 
doorway  at  top  into  a  square  room  just  large 
enough  to  hold  them;  and  as  soon  as  the 
outside  door  is  closed,  a  man  enters  from  an 
inside  door,  with  a  hammer  of  about  two 
pounds  weight  and  three  feet  length  of  han- 
dle, and  by  a  single  blow  aimed  between  the 
eyes,  knocks  each  hog  do.wn,  so  that  scarce  a 
squeal  or  grunt  is  uttered.  In  the  mean- 
time a  second  apartment  adjoining  is  being 
filled;  so  the  process  continues.  Next  a 
couple  of  men  seize  the  stunned  ones  by  the 
legs  and  drag  them  through  the  inside  door- 
way on  to  the  bleeding  platform,  where  each 
receives  the  thrust  of  a  keen  blade  in  the 
throat,  and  a  torrent  of  blood  runs  through 
the  lattice  floor. 

"  After  bleeding  for  a  minute  or  two,  they 
are  slid  off  this  platform  directly  into  the 
scalding  vat,  which  is  about  twenty  feet 
long,  six  wide,  and  three  deep,  kept  full  of 
water  heated  by  steam,  and  so  arranged  that 
the  temperature  is  easily  regulated.  The 
hogs  being  slid  into  one  end  of  this  vat  are 
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pushed  slowly  along,  by  men  standing  on 
each  side  with  short  poles,  turning  them 
over  so  as  to  secure  uniform  scalding,  and 
moving  them  onward  so  that  each  one  will 
reach  the  opposite  side  of  the  vat  in 
about  two  minutes  from  the  time  it 
entered.  About  ten  hogs  are  usually  pass- 
ing through  the  scalding  process  at  one 
time. 

"  At  the  exit  end  of  the  vat  is  a  contrivance 
for  lifting  them  out  of  the  scalding  water 
two  at  a  time,  unless  quite  large,  by  the 
power  of  one  man  operating  a  lever  which 
elevates  them  to  the  scraping  table.  This 
table  is  about  five  feet  wide  and  twenty-five 
long,  and  has  eight  or  nine  men  arranged 
on  each  side,  and  usually  as  many  hogs  on  it 
at  a  time,  each  pair  of  men  performing 
a  separate  part  of  the  work  of  removing  the 
bristles  and  hair.  Thus  the  first  pair  of  men 
remove  the  bristles  only,  such  as  are  worth 
saving  for  brush-makers,  taking  only  a 
double  handful  from  the  back  of  each  hog, 
which  are  deposited  in  a  barrel  or  box.  The 
hog  is  then  given  a  single  turn  onward  to 
the  next  pair,  who  with  scrapers  remove  the 
hair  from  one  side,  then  turn  it  over  to  the 
next  pair  who  scrape  the  other  side;  the 
next  scrape  the  head  and  legs,  the  next  shave 
one  side  with  sharp  knives,  the  next  do  the 
same  to  the  other  side,  the  next  the  head 
and  legs;  and  each  pair  of  men  have  to 
perform  their  part  of  the  work  in  only 
twelve  seconds  of  time,  or  at  the  rate  of  Jive 
hogs  in  a  minute,  for  three  or  four  hours  at 
a  time, 

*'  Arrived  at  the  end  of  this  table,  with 
the  hair  all  removed,  a  pair  of  men  put  in 
the  gambril-stick  and  swing  the  carcass  off 
the  wheel.  This  wheel  is  about  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  and  revolves  on  a  perpendicular 
shaft  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  ; 
the  height  of  the  wheel  being  about  six  feet 
from  the  floor.  Around  its  periphery  are 
placed  eight  large  hooks,  about  four  feet 
apart,  on  which  the  hogs  are  hung  to  be 
dressed  ;  and  here  again  we  find  remarkable 
dispatch  secured  by  the  division  of  labour. 
As  soon  as  the  hog  is  swung  from  the  table 
on  to  one  of  these  hooks,  the  wheel  is  given 
a  turn  one-eighth  of  its  circuit,  which  brings 
the  next  hook  to  the  table  and  carries  the 
h(^g  a  distance  of  four  feet,  where  a  couple 
of  men  stand  ready  to  dash  on  it  a  bucket  of 
clean  water,  and  scrape  it  down  with  knives, 
to  remove  the  loose  hairs  and  dirt  that  may 
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have  come  from  the  table .  The  next  move 
of  the  "wheel  carries  it  four  feet  further, 
where  another  man  cuts  open  the  hog 
almost  in  a  second  of  time,  and  removes  the 
large  intestines,  or  such  as  have  no  fat  on 
them  worth  saving,  and  throws  them  through 
an  open  doorway  by  his  side ;  another  move 
of  four  feet  carries  it  to  the  next  man,  who 
lifts  out  the  remainder  of  the  intestines, 
the  heart,  liver,  etc.,  and  throws  them  on  a 
large  table  behind  him,  where  four  or  five 
men  are  engaged  in  separating  the  fat  and 
other  parts  of  value  ;  another  move,  and  a  man 
dashes  a  bucket  of  clean  water  inside,  and 
washes  off  any  filth  or  blood  that  may  be 
seen  ;  this  completes  the  cleaning  or  dressing 
process,  and  each  man  at  the  wheel  has  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  work  in  twelve 
s3conds  of  time,  as  there  are  only  five  hogs 
at  once  hanging  on  the  wheel,  and  tliis 
number  are  removed,  and  as  many  added, 
every  minute.  The  number  of  men  em- 
ployed (beside  drivers  outside),  is  fifty  ;  so 
that  each  man  may  be  said  to  kill  and  dress 
one  hog  every  ten  minutes  of  working  time, 
or  forty  in  a  day.  This  presents  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  manner  that  farmers  com- 
monly do  their  '  hog  killing.' 

"  At  the  last  move  of  the  wheel  a  stout 
fellow  shoulders  the  carcass  (  while  another 
removes  the  gambril-stick)  and  backs  it  off 
to  the  other  part  of  the  house,  where  they 
are  hung  up  for  twenty-four  hours  to  cool, 
on  hooks  placed  in  rows  on  each  side  of 
the  beams  just  over  a  man's  head.  Here 
are  space  and  hooks  sufficient  for  two  thou- 
sand hogs,  or  a  full  day's  work  at  killing. 
The  next  day,  or  when  cool,  they  are  taken 


by  teams  to  the  packing  house  in  the  city, 
where  the  weighing,  cutting,  sorting,  and 
packing  is  all  accomplished  in  the  same 
rapid  and  systematic  manner." 

The  "  bloody  work  "  here  described,  is  seen 
in  more  forcible  efi'ect  from  the  "  two  thousand 
hogs  per  day,"  presented  to  the  mind  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  processes  of  slaughter — in- 
cluding killing,  scalding  (no  doubt  in 
numerous  instances  before  death  has  ter- 
minated the  sufi'erings  of  the  animal),  and 
the  after  processes.  The  mind  is  shocked  by 
the  scene  presented.  The  hammer  process^ 
as  it  falls  on  the  skulls  of  the  poor  defence- 
less hogs,  is  painful  to  contemplate,  but  the 
next  picture  of  the  "bleeding  platform," 
with  its  "torrents  of  blood,"  becomes  more 
painfully  disgusting  still,  and  people  are 
naturally  revolted  by  the  scene  presented  to 
the  imagination,  without  the  actual  inspec- 
tion of  the  acts  described. 

The  mind's  view  of  all  this  far  off  science 
is  thus  unfavourable  to  the  supposition  that 
it  is  natural,  any  more  than  agreeable,  to 
man  thus  to  violate  his  own,  or  the  feelings 
of  others,  by  proxy,  in  the  procuring  of  the 
flesh  of  the  pig.  But  whilst  this  is  seen, 
in  degree,  at  least,  in  the  American  process  of 
hog  killing,  the  same  or  similar  greater 
cruelties  are  constantly  being  enacted  around 
us  in  procuring  the  flesh  of  this  animal 
for  the  table,  since  the  slice  of  ham,  even, 
is  but  procured  at  the  cost  of  corres- 
ponding processes  of  cruelty,  slaughter, 
and  destruction  of  life,  inflicted  on  the 
home- fed  tenant  of  the  stye  —  a  highly 
organized  and  sensitive  creature  like  man 
himself. 


REASONS  FOR  ABSTAIN[N(} 

I  BY  no  means  desire  to  advocate  abstinence 
from  meat,  or  any  stated  description  of  self- 
denial,  as  rules  of  conduct;  neither  do  I 
reprove  those  who  adopt  such  formalities  : 
"Let  every  one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his 
own  mind."  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  detail  my  reasons  for  the 
course  I  have  pursued,  relative  to  animal 
food:  — 

1st.  I  cannot  abroad,  partake  of  that  from 
which  my  family  at  home  refrain ;  nor 
would  it  be  the  safest  method,  for  I  might 
subject  myself  by  occasional  indulgence  to 
a  temptation  to  depart  from  this  rule  of 
economy  when  at  my  own  expense;  and 
thus  I  might  again  be  tempted  to  trouble 
my  head  about  "  many  things  "  ;  instead  of 
spending  my  time  and  thoughts  at  the  feet 
of  the  Saviour. 

2nd.  I  can  do  my  duty  more  efficiently, 
for  my  example  is  a  silent  admonition  to  the 
rich,  to  whose  tables  I  have  sometimes  been 
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invited.  They  are  reminded  by  it  that 
wealth  cannot  obtain  durible  pleasure, 
nor  delicacies  permanent  satisfaction,  nor 
is  it  less  beneficial  to  the  poor,  from  whom, 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  I  frequently  have  the 
privilege  of  receiving  the  "cup  of  cold 
water,"  in  Christ's  name  ;  for  they  observe 
that  neither  riches  produce  happiness,  nor 
superabundance  comfort,  seeing  that  without 
either  of  the  former  possessions  I  enjoy  both 
of  the  latter  gifts. 

3rd.  I  can  more  efficiently  and  consistently 
warn  the  rich  to  be  faithful  to  their  steward- 
ship ;  and  admonish  the  poor  that  ""  God- 
liness with  contentment  is  great  gain," 
without  giving  occasion  to  either  of  charging 
me  with  hypocrisy,  or  to  the  enemy  of  point- 
ing at  me,  saying,  "  Teacher,  teach  thy- 
self." 

4th.  I  am  entitled  to  live  off  the  fat  of 
the  altar,  but  not  in  splendour  or  extrava- 
gance ;  and  as  the  minimum  is  undefiuable, 
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I   desire  to  be  found  below,    rather    than 
above,  the  mark. 

5th.  I  desire  to  urge  upon  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  gradually  taking  leave  of  this 
world,  and  seeking  to  derive  all  pleasure 
here,  from  the  foretaste  of  that  which  is  to 
come,  so  that  when  our  course  is  run,  we 
may  look  back  without  regret,  and  depart 
with  joy  and  gladness. 

"  When  life  sinks  apace,  and  death  is  in  view, 
This  vrord  of  his  grace  shall  comfort  ns  through; 
No  fearing  or  doubting  -with  Christ  on  our  side, 
We  hope  to  die  shouting,  '  The  Loed  -will  pro- 
vide.' " 

I  have,  however,  found  that  in  continuing 
steadfast  to  my  resolution,  I  had  frequently 
to  take  up  my  cross ;  for  I  have  heard  the 
reproof  of  some  who,  in  the  spirit  of 
judging,  set  me  down  as  an  enthusiast,  of 
others  who  have  attributed  to  me  the 
vain  motive  of  a  desire  to  be  singular; 
of  others  who  have  said,  he  will  injure  the 
cause  he  advocates  by  these  extreme  views. 
It  is  truly  afflictive  to  observe  how  prone  we 
are  (aye,  even  the  best  of  us)  to  become 
judges  of  evil  thoughts  and  purposes. 
Would  that  we  inclined  to  seek  the  power 
to  fulfil  these  words,  "  Blame  not  before  thou 
hast  examined  the  truth ;  understand  first, 
and  then  rebuke."* 

I  have  also  been  occasionally  distressed  by 
the  apparent  disappointment  and  dissatisfac- 
tion of  my  entertainers,  whose  kind  anxiety 
and  trouble  to  prepare  what  they  deemed 
pleasing  to  the  palate,  were  entirely  lost 
upon  me,  seeing  that  I  partook  of  nothing 
but  vegetable  diet,  and  drank  nothing  but 
water.  When  Martha,  cumbered  herself 
about  much  serving,  Je&us  said  unto  her, 
"  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful  and 
troubled  about  many  things  ;  but  one  thing 
is  needful." t 

I,  however,  find  myself  much  benefited  by 
the  self-denial  which  this  system  of  absti- 
nence requires ;   for  I  have  been  frequently 
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at  tables  where  I  might,  without  charge, 
have  partaken  of  good  wine  and  nicely- 
dressed  meats,  which,  even  in  the  absence  of 
hunger,  would  provoke  appetite  by  their 
rich  appearance  and  savoury  smell.  Self- 
denial  is  the  exercise  of  a  power  which  mor- 
tifies and  controls  the  flesh,  sternly  checks 
its  evil  propensities,  rigorously  frustrates 
its  rebellious  dispositions,  resolutely  defeats 
its  vicious  inclinations,  and  triumphantly 
leads  its  captive  in  the  midst  of  its  worldly 
allies.  In  order  to  habituate  the  body  to 
this  discipline,  I  have  found  that  in  denying 
myself  in  things  lawful,  I  am,  by  the  help 
of  the  Hearer  and  Answerer  of  prayer,  kept 
more  on  my  watch  tower,  and  better  pre- 
pared for  the  rejection  of  things  unlawful; 
and  thus  I  seem  to  acquire  a  foretaste  of  the 
ability  to  war  against  real  temptations,  and 
a  confidence  in  the  spirit  within  when  the 
danger  approaches ;  as  men  of  war,  whose 
warfare  is  carnal  and  not  spiritual,  are 
trained  for  combat  by  private  parades,  in 
which  they  learn  to  hit  the  valueless  target's 
centre,  that  in  actual  combat  they  may  hit 
their  enemies'  hearts,  and  in  the  midst  of 
their  iniquity  slay  them,  with  destructive 
weapons,  that  they  may  die  ;  so  the  servant 
of  Christ,  ivhose  warfare  is  not  carnal,  but 
spiritual,  should  be  trained  for  combat  by 
private  discipline,  in  which  they  learn  to 
fire  at  their  own  hearts,  that,  thus  exercised, 
when  the  battle  comes,  they  may  be  confident 
in  spiritual  power,  to  pierce  their  enemies' 
hearts,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  sins,  slay 
them  by  the  breath  of  their  mouth,  that 
they  may  live.  Hence,  although  aware  that 
self-denial  obtains  not  spiritual  strength,  yet 
I  perceive  that  it  so  weakens  the  carnal 
appetites,  that  outward  signs  of  the  inward 
and  spiritual  grace  are  rendered  visible 
to  the  eye  of  man,  which  (we  are  told)  is  re- 
quisite to  the  human  family.  "Let  your 
light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven." — Pilkington's  Doctrine 
of  Farticular  Providence. 
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jottings  on  vegetarian  diet; 

Sir — In  Dr.  Hodgkin's  Lectures  on  HealtJi, 
published  in  1835,  are  some  further  interesting 
remarks  bearing  upon  diet,  which,  as  they  may 
interest  some  of  your  readers,  I  will  now  quote. 

"It  has  often  been  questioned,  what  is  the 
kind  of  food  on  which  man  is  by  nature  destined 
to  feed.  To  answer  this  question,  as  well  as  for 
other  purposes  unconnected  with  our  present 
object,  the  digestive  organs  in  man  have  been 
carefully  compared  with  those  of  other  animals. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  those  most  competent  to 
decide  the  question,  that  the  structure  of  man 
is  most  consistent  with  a  diet  very  nearly,  if  not 
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wholly,  vegetable  ;  although  they  readily  admit 
that  the  habits  and  modifications  which  civiliza- 
tion has  introduced,  and  the  varieties  of 
climate  in  which  man  has  artificially  placed  him- 
self, not  only  sanction,  but  render  almost  needful, 
that  admixture,  which  in  most  situations,  he  is 
wont  to  employ.  I  have  said  almost — for  ex- 
perience has  taught  us,  that  man  may  live  ex- 
clusively on  either  animal  or  vegetable  food. 
Thus,  some  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  whose 
superstitions  prevent  them  from  shedding  any 
blood  but  the  human,  of  which  they  are  some- 
times lamentably  regardless,  live  wholly  on  rice 
and  other  vegetable  food,  and  are,  nevertheless, 
capable  of  great  exertion.     In  spite  of  the  heat 
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of  the  climate,  those  who  are  employed  as 
servants,  will  often  carry  their  languid,  thou«jh 
flesh-eating  English  masters,  at  a  rapid  pace  for 
hours  together. 

"And  others  of  the  same  race  and  mode  of 
life,  who  are  employed  as  soldiers  in  our  armies, 
not  only  bear  equal  fatigue  with  the  troops  sent 
from  this  country,  and  who  are  allowed  a  more 
nutritious  diet,  consisting  in  part  of  animal 
food ;  but  are  even  not  behind  in  that  steady 
courage  which  those  who  glory  in  warlike  ex- 
ploits so  highly  value,  and  which,  by  some,  has 
been  supposed  to  be  promoted  by  eating  flesh. 

"Instances  I  have  been  told  have  occurred,  in 
which  they  have  even  exhibited  proofs  of  supe- 
riority, and  have  successfully  attacked  posts 
when  British  troops  had  been  defeated.  Such 
is  the  force  of  habit  in  respect  of  the  kind  of 
food,  that  some  of  the  inferior  animals,  whose 
digestive  organs  are  nnquestionably  calculated 
for  one  or  other  kind  of  food  exclusively,  may 
be  brought  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  opposite 
kind.  This  was  proved  by  John  Hunter. 
By  habit  he  brought  an  eagle,  whose  stomach 
(for  it  possesses  a  stomach  rather  than  a  gizzard) 
is  that  of  a  strictly  animal  feeder,  to  subsist 
entirely  on  bread,  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  by  similar  management  he  brought 
a  sheep,  which  is  as  perfect  a  specimen  as  he 
could  obtain  of  vegetable  feeders,  to  live  entirely 
on  meat. 

"The  experiment  is  made  on  a  larger  scale 
on  the  sea-coasts  of  some  poor  districts,  where 
the  cows,  for  a  season  at  least,  are  almost 
entirely  fed  on  fish.  Notwithstanding  the 
wonderful  power  of  accommodation  to  circum- 
stances, which  the  stomach  of  man  exhibits 
more  strongly  than  that  of  any  other  animal, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  particular  kinds  of 
food  are  far  more  conducive  to  health  and 
longevity  than  others. 

"  Salt,  though  a  mineral  production,  is  par- 
ticularly required  when  the  diet  is  wholly  or 
principally  vegetable  ;  and  nature  has  implanted 
so  strong  a  desire  for  it  in  those  animals  which 
feed  wholly  on  vegetable  matter,  that  salt-springs 
are  eagerly  sought  after  by  them  when  they 
have  liberty  to  do  so.  From  time  immemorial, 
the  salt-springs,  or  licks,  in  the  wilds  of  America, 
have  been  the  favourite  resort  of  deer  and 
buffalo.  And  from  the  fossil  remains  which  are 
found  in  abundance  in  their  neighbourhood,  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  likewise  frequented  by 
animals  of  enormous  size,  whose  species  have 
long  since  been  extinct  upon  our  globe." 

I  will  add  some  comments  on  this  and  other 
features  of  diet,  in  my  next,  and  am. 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Dunstable.        WM.  FORBES  LAURIE,  M.D. 

VACCINATION    PETITIONS. 

R.  P.  G.,  M.  R.  —  The  petitioning  will 
doubtless  need  to  be  resumed,  and,  as  will 
be  seen,  a  select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  sitting  on  the  Vaccination 
inquiry,  will  be  sure  to  lead  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  question  of  the  com- 
pulsory practice,  which   none  really   like, 


but  on  the  contrary  feel  to  be  an  "un- 
English  interference  with  private  right,"  and 
as  a  question  of  great  moment  to  the  family 
coerced  by  it. 

Any  evidence  that  can  be  offered  by 
M.  R,  should  be  well  considered,  and  then 
offered  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  GiBBS,  of  Hastings,  we  believe,  is  the 
most  zealous  of  the  opponents  of  compulsory 
Vaccination,  and  is  the  author  of  the  elabo- 
rate and  valuable  paper  published  recently 
( through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Brotherton, 
we  are  informed)  in  the  papers  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  showing  a  strong  case  against 
the  present  law. 

The  defeat  of  the  present  bill  still  leaves 
the  compulsion  of  the  old  act  of  last  year  in 
operation.  It  has  thus  to  be  petitioned 
against,  as  for  repeal,  and  all  influence  used 
to  spread  abroad  information  on  the  subject, 
which  does  not  now  exist.  The  act  in  ques- 
tion, indeed,  could  not,  in  our  estimation,  exis6 
with  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  mischief 
which  interference  with  nature  in  this  way 
is  likely  to  produce. 

"W.  S. — We  beg  to  explain  to  our  corres- 
pondent, that  any  communication  made  in 
this  department  of  the  Messenger  need  not 
necessarily  be  controversial  in  its  character,  as 
will  be  seen  by  an  inspection  of  our  pages. 
"Whatever  is  of  general  interest,  is  capable  of 
being  used,  should  the  writer  communicate 
his  real  name  and  address,  though  not 
necessarily  for  publication,  but  to  secure  the 
hona-Jide  character  essential  to  such  com- 
munication. One  matter,  however,  we  are 
compelled  to  notice — the  length  of  communi- 
cations of  this  kind,  which  are  frequently 
beyond  our  facilities  as  to  space,  and  are 
inconvenient  in  relation  to  the  versatility  we 
generally  secure.  We  have  just  lost  a 
valuable  paper  on  a  very  important  subject 
from  this  cause  alone. 

PREPONDERANCE   OP  ANIMAL   PROPENSITIES. 

Dear  Sir — In  the  People's  Edition  of  Mr. 
Combe's  Constitution  of  Man,  p.  76,  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs  :  "  The  first  cause — the 
great  preponderance  of  the  animal  propensities 
(in  man),  cannot  by  any  means  yet  known,  be 
summarily  removed." 

The  writer,  in  this  passage,  evidently  thinks 
that  there  is  something  yet  to  be  discovered, 
viz.,  the  cause  of  the  animal  propensities  being 
so  great  in  man.  The  question  is  then,  has 
that  cause  been  discovered  ?  and  what  will  re- 
move it  ? 

It  is  ray  opinion  that  Vegetarianism  has  done, 
and  will  yet  do,  much  towards  the  elucidation 
of  the  point. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  among  Vegetarians,  that 
when  a  man  betakes  himself  to  fruit,  root,  and 
grain  diet,  the  excess  of  his  animal  propensities 
soon  begins  to  diminish.  His  temper  becomes 
placid,  and  he  is  much  better  able  to  control  it ; 
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his  appetite  (after  the  first  battle)  is  more  under 
the  command  of  his  will ;  and  all  his  other 
passions  undergo  a  similar  change.  Those  who 
have  read  Mr.  Graham's  works,  will  no  doubt 
call  to  mind  many  facts  and  arguments  cor- 
roborative of  the  truth  of  this  statement ; 
which,  together  with  their  own  experience,  will 
fully  establish  them  on  the  point;  but  there 
are  some  who  have  not  enjoyed  these  oppor- 
tunities. To  them  I  would  recommend  a 
perusal  of  Mr.  Graham's  Lectures  to  Younrj 
Men  on  Chastity,  and  a  trial  of  Vegetarianism, 
and  then  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  also  assent 
to  its  truth. 

Now,  when  a  man  has  obtained  more  com- 
mand over  his  passions  than  he  formerly  had, 
he  will  exercise  them  less  frequently.  Then,  if 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Phrenology  be 
true,  that  the  more  an  organ  is  exercised,  the 


larger  and  the  more  powerful  will  it  become, 
and  vice  versa,  may  we  not  say  that  Vegetarian- 
ism will  remove  the  great  preponderance  of  the 
animal  organs  in  man.  Common  sense,  also, 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  animal  flesh 
must  have  a  connection  with  the  preponderance 
of  the  organs,  since  it  is  so  well  known  that 
persons  who  consume  large  quantities  of  it  are 
generally  remarkable  for  the  strongest  manifes- 
tations of  the  passions. 

There  is,  thus,  every  reason  to  believe  that 
that  which  Mr.  Combe  could  not  discover, 
stands  a  fair  chance  of  being  revealed  by  the 
light  of  Vegetarian  science.  The  subject  is  at 
least  worth  attention,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  one  better 
able  to  elucidate  it  than 

Your  humble  reader, 

Liverpool.  W.  B. 
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RIDICULE. 

I  know  of  no  principle  which  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  fix  in  the  minds  of  young 
people  than  that  of  the  most  determined 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  ridicule. 
Give  up  to  the  world,  and  to  the  ridi- 
cule with  which  the  world  enforces  its 
dominion  over  every  trifling  question  of 
manner  and  appearance, —  it  is  to  toss 
courage  and  firmness  to  the  winds,  to  com- 
hat  with  the  mass  upon  such  subjects  as 
these.  But  learn,  from  the  earliest,  to 
insure  your  principles  against  the  perils 
of  ridicule  :  you  can  no  more  exercise  your 
reason,  if  you  live  in  the  constant  dread  of 
laughter,  than  you  can  enjoy  your  life,  if 
you  are  in  the  constant  terror  of  death.  If 
you  think  it  right  to  difi'er  from  the  times, 
and  to  make  a  stand  for  any  valuable  point 
of  morals,  do  it,  however  rustic,  however 
antiquated,  however  pedantic  it  may  appear ; 
— do  it,  not  for  insolence,  but  seriously  and 
grandly,  as  a  man  who  wore  a  soul  of  his 
own  in  his  bosom,  and  did  not  wait  till  it 
was  breathed  into  him  by  the  breath  of 
fashion.  Let  men  call  you  mean,  if  you 
know  you  are  just ;  hypocritical,  if  you  are 
honestly  religious;  pusillanimous,  if  you 
feel  that  you  are  firm.  Resistance  soon 
converts  unprincipled  wit  into  sincere  re- 
spect ;  and  no  after-time  can  tear  from  you 
those  feelings  which  every  man  carries 
within  him  who  has  made  a  noble  and 
successful  exertion  in  a  virtuous  cause. — 
Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

FOOD    OF   THE    CHINESE. 

Rice,  millet,  and  wheat  furnish  most  of  the 
cereal  food.  The  first  is  emphatically  the 
staff"  of  life,  and  considered  indispensable  all 
over  the  country.  *  *  *  Maize,  buck- 
'heat,  oats,  and  barley  are  not  ground,  but 


the  grain  is  cooked  in  various  ways — alone 
or  mixed  with  other  dishes.  *  *  *  The 
quantity  consumed  of  cabbage,  brocoli,  kale, 
cauliflower,  cress,  and  colewort  is  enormous. 
The  Chinese  have  a  long  list  of  culinary 
vegetables,  and  much  of  their  agriculture 
consists  in  raising  them.  Leguminous  and 
cruciferous  plants  occupy  the  largest  part  of 
the  kitchen  garden.  "The  yam  is  not 
much  raised  in  China,  though  its  wholesome 
qualities  as  an  article  of  food  are  well 
understood — its  native  name  being  tashu, 
meaning  the  great  potato."  "Carrots 
gourds,  squashes,  cucumbers,  water-melons, 
tomatos,  turnips,  radishes,  bringals,  pump- 
kins, and  okras  are  among  the  list  of  vege- 
tables seen  in  the  streets  of  Canton.  *  *  * 
Most  of  the  vegetables  raised  are  inferior;  to 
the  same  articles  in  the  markets  of  western 
cities,  where  science  has  improved  their  size 
and  flavour.  *  *  *  The  sweet  potato 
is  the  most  common  tuber,  for  although  the 
Irish  potato  has  been  cultivated  about 
Canton  and  "Whampoa  for  scores  of  years, 
it  has  not  become  a  common  vegetable 
among  the  people."  "  The  group  (musales), 
to  which  the  yam  belongs,  furnishes  the 
custard  apple,  one  of  the  few  fruits  intro- 
duced into  China  from  abroad.  *  *  * 
The  plantain,  said  to  stand  next  to  the  sago- 
palm,  as  producing  the  greatest  amount  of 
wholesome  food  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
does  not  furnish  the  Chinese  so  great  a 
portion  of  food  as  it  does  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Archipelago  of  South  America,  though 
it  is  the  common  summer  fruit  in  Canton." 
Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  great  hulh  of 
the  food  of  the  Chinese  is  rice,  the  sweet 
potato,  the  arunes,  the  musales,  and  the 
leguminous  and  cruciform  plants.  —  The 
Middle  Kingdom  —  S.  "Wells  "Williams, 
L.L.D. 
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THE    RECENT    ANNIVERSARY. 


It  is  a  fact  of  interest,  if  not  worthy  of 
remark  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  that  in  all  the 
extended  notice  given  to  the  recent  Festival 
and  Public  Meetings  in  connection  with  the 
Anniversary  of  the  Society  in  Glasgow,  the 
benevolence  of  the  objects  of  the  Vegetarian 
movement  is  amply  acknowledged.  Re- 
viewing the  comments  of  leading  articles, 
or  the  notices  of  reports,  there  is,  indeed, 
little  or  nothing  to  take  exception  to  as 
antagonistic,  but  rather  a  hearty  apprecia- 
tion and  encouragement  of  the  recent  efforts 
of  the  Society,  which,  fairly  interpreted, 
says,  "  We  are  much  obliged,  and  beg  for 
further  opportunities  of  practically  discussing 
the  subject." 

As  to  sound  arguments  against  our  system, 
we  are  at  all  times  pretty  easy,  and  have 
nothing  much  to  trouble  us  in  that  way, 
having  only  to  be  desirous  not  to  be  mis- 


interpreted, or  that  what  is  presented  by  the 
uninformed  as  objectionable  should  not 
be  held  to  be  important,  for  want  of 
hotter  and  more  comprehensive  information 
on  the  subject  at  issue.  It  is,  certainly,  as 
every  body  should  know,  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  custom  should  be  hard  to  be 
changed,  and  that  it  should  be  a  hard  task 
to  induce  reflection  upon  daily  external 
habits,  notwithstanding  the  sufficiency  and 
intrinsic  value  of  the  better  system  of  diet 
recommended  to  notice.  Whilst  we,  however, 
are  thus  aware  of  our  position,  and  ready 
for  the  work  in  hand,  we  cannot  but  con- 
gratulate our  adherents  on  the  progress 
shown  in  the  fact  that  the  leading  objects  of 
the  Society  now  come  to  be  understood  and 
interpreted  as  benevolent  in  their  aim,  and 
thus  entitled  to  the  respect  and  consideration 
of  the  world. 


AMERICAN    AN 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  official  circular 
announcing  the  approaching  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  American  Society,*  that  efforts  are 
being  made  to  secure  a  large  attendance  of 
members,  and,  from  what  we  learn,  to 
increase  the  interest  in  a  more  complete 
attention  to  organization,  necessary  to  the 
most  successful  progress. 

We    earnestly  hope  that   advantage   will 
*  Controversialkt  and  Correspondent,  p.  69. 


NIVI^IRSARY. 

be  taken  of  the  occasion  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  more  complete  co-operation  with 
our  British  Society,  and  should  the  result 
be  that  the  transmission  of  our  Periodical 
and  papers  should  be  called  for  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  hitherto,  it  will  no  doubt 
be  a  subject  of  rejoicing  to  all  concerned. 
We  are  hopeful  as  to  the  deliberations  of 
the  Meetings  to  be  held,  and  wait  the  report 
of  proceedings  for  our  next  number. 


PACTS    FOR    V 

We  extract  the  following  useful  and  able 
article,  t  a  reprint  from  the  Type  of  the  Times, 
an  American  Phonetic  publication. 

"  The  most  satisfactory  proof  one  can  have 
of  the  truth  or  evil  of  anything,  is  that  which 
he  gains  by  experience,  or  by  such  tests  as 
will  convince  him  that  there  is  merit  in  it. 
One  should  not  have  formed  an  opinion  of 
anything  without  a  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence that  way.  There  are  some  people  who 
are  too  credulous,  inclined  to  believe  almost 
anything  that  appears  to  have  the  least  sha- 
dow of  reason  in  it ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those  who  repudiate  everything. 
Yet  we  can  easily  perceive  the  true  spirit  of 
progress  is  that  which  desires  to  test  every 
newly  proposed  improvement  or  reform,  and 
willing  to  accept  whatever  proves  of  value. 

+  BvMr.  W.  H.  Smith. 
9 
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"  In  regard  to  diet,  or  food,  no  one  should 
or  can,  properly  estimate  a  regimen  for  all, 
for  constitutions  differ,  and  must  necessarily 
be  treated  differently,  the  same  as  with  me- 
dicine. Our  doctors  have  failed  to  make  any 
system  or  principle  applicable  to  all  classes 
of  persons  ;  but  find  it  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and 
hence  the  greater  the  necessity  for  all  to 
be  their  own  physician,  and  not  to  trust  to 
the  ignorance  of  others.  But  we  may  agree 
upon  the  general  principle  of  diet,  and  estab- 
lish a  general  system  of  regimen,  which, 
however,  must  agree  or  be  simplified  with 
man's  organic  system  ;  after  we  find  him  to 
be  of  a  certain  distinct  class,  we  may  venture 
to  lay  down  rules  to  govern  his  habits.  It  is 
not  my  intention,  however,  to  discuss  this 
particular  point  at  present,  but  only  to  pre- 
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sent  a  few  facts  in  connection  wifh  a  some- 
what limited  experience,  which  I  deem  will 
be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Type. 

"  I  have  tried  the  Vegetarian  system  four 
years,  and  am  not  yet  dead,  as  my  numerous 
friends  professed  I  would  be  if  I  did  not  eat 
meat ;  or,  at  least,  could  not  work.  But  in 
the  four  years'  time  I  have  done  all  kinds  of 
work  on  the  farm,  besides  in  the  shop,  in  the 
mercantile  business,  and  in  the  schoolhouse, 
and  have  done  it  with  no  more  fatigue,  and, 
I  can  say,  with  far  better  success  than  before. 
And,  above  all,  I  have  been  free  from  head- 
aches, stomach  burning,  and  all  the  little 
pains  consequent  upon  a  disordered  stomach. 
I  have  been  in  the  sick  room  for  weeks 
during  the  cholera  season,  attending  on  the 
sick,  and  all  this  time  my  food  was  simply 
the  fruits  which  ripen  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  with  a  little  plain  bread,  taking  also 
great  care  all  this  time  to  keep  the  skin 
cleanly  by  frequent  bathing. 

"  Do  not  understand  me  as  saying  that  it 
is  only  those  who  eat  meat  that  are  subject 
to  '  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to '  ;  for  vege- 
table matter  can  be  cooked  so  as  to  be  ren- 
dered as  highly  indigestible,  and  as  improper 
to  be  taken  into  the  stomach  as  meat,  how- 
ever, by  means  of  greasy  substances ;  and  I 
presume  food  thus  prepared  is  more  unwhole- 
some than  other  kinds  ;  such  as  is  usually 
furnished  at  our  public  suppers,  reunions, 
and  debauches,  and  hence  the  numerous 
headaches  and  pains  on  the  following  day. 
The  simplest  food  a  person  can  eat  is  the 
best,  and  best  promotes  health,  and  developes 
the  physical  system. 

"A  Frenchman  will  live  and  grow  fat  on 
what  would  starve  an  Englishman  or  an 
American ;  and,  indeed,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  from  the  days  of  '  roast  beef  and  plum 
pudding,'  'barbacues  and  boar's  head,'  down 
to  the  present  time,  have  been  the  best  livers 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term. 
The  islander  loves  his  goat's  milk  and  cheese, 
and  the  Turk  his  chiboque,  yet  they  are 
no  gormandizers,  and  "we  are  no  more 
hardy  than  they.  The  follower  of  Mahomet 
might  be  considered,  in  his  quiet,  inactive 
life,  as  possessing  none  of  the  qualities  which 
render  man  courageous  and  daring ;  but 
there  is  noue  of  any  race  of  people  who  en- 
dure greater  fatigue,  and  none,  when  aroused 
into  action,  that  exhibit  greater  physical 
courage,  or  a  greater  determination  to  ac- 
complish what  they  undertake.  This  cha- 
racteristic we  see  in  the  present  struggle  in 
Europe  :  while  the  allied  armies  are  lying 
idle,  they  have  gone  on  and  defeated  the 
Russian  Bear  in  almost  every  battle. 

"  Says  J.  Ross  Brown,  a  traveller  of  some 
note  ;  'Ihe  toils  of  travel,  the  torment  of 
hunger  and  thirst,  the  extremes  of  heat  and 


cold,  all  the  privations  of  military  life,  and 
all  the  terrors  of  death,  fail  to  swerve  them 
from  their  bloody  career  of  revenge  and 
rapine.  This  wonderful  power  of  endurance 
may  be  attributed,  in  some  measure,  to  their 
simple  mode  of  living,  and  to  the  frequent 
use  of  cold  water  in  their  daily  ablutions. 
What  would  be  considered  extreme  privation 
in  America,  in  the  matter  of  food  and 
clothing,  is  habitual  with  the  Turk.  A 
crust  of  dry  bread,  with  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
or  a  dish  of  soup,  is  his  ordinary  meal ;  and 
his  cloijjiing.  in  winter  or  summer,  consists  of 
a  few  simple  robes  thrown  loosely  around 
him.  Flesh  of  all  kinds  is  sparingly  used, 
and  strong  liquors  are  almost  unknown 
in  oriental  climes ;  and  even  here,  in 
Constantinople,  where  the  winters  are  often 
as  severe  as  in  New  York,  the  native  popu- 
lation sit  whole  days  in  their  shops  without 
fire,  and  never  think  of  destroying  themselves 
by  the  use  6f  hot-air  stoves,  or  the  death- 
dealing  salamander.' 

"  This  writer  further  says  of  himself, 
that  in  his  travels  he  used  the  simplest  food  : 
'  I  breakfasted  generally  on  bread  and 
grapes,  dined  on  grapes  and  bread,  and 
supped  on  bread  and  grapes  again  ;  it  agreed 
with  me  wonderfully.  Never  in  my  life  did 
I  feel  stronger,  or  more  capable  of  enduring 
fatigue.' 

"  There  certainly  is  nothing  more  delicious 
or  more  palatable  than  the  fruits  of  the  field, 
from  the  early  berries  of  spring  and  summer, 
to  the  golden  fruits  of  autumn,  and  these, 
in  connection  with  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions, serve  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
the  human  system ;  in  fact,  they  supply  us 
with  everything,  they  come  to  us  in  the  most 
tempting  form,  and  seem  to  ask  us  why  we 
should  have  the  same  elements  go  through 
another  formation,  and  then  come  to  us  with 
the  blood  of  some  poor  creature  upon  them. 
Why  should  we  have  the  ox  and  the  hog  eat 
the  products  of  the  earth,  and  then  kill 
them  to  get  what  before  was  offered  us  direct 
from  the  hand  of  nature  .^ 

"Who  can  witness  the  process  of  hog- 
killing  or  butchering  without  feeling  that  he 
wished  there  were  some  way  of  obtaining 
meat  without  having  to  sacrifice  the  poor 
animal  ?  Many  a  time,  while  a  boy,  have  I 
shed  tears  at  the  death  of  some  favourite 
calf  or  pig,  which  had  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  *  general  good,'  as  says  Hugh  Millek, 
who  thus  graphically  pourtrays  the  scene 
that  yearly  transpired  near  the  school-house 
(I  suppose,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  pe- 
dagogue and  his  charge) : — 

"  '  The  town,  which  drove  a  great  trade  in 
salted  pork  at  the  time,  had  a  killing  place 
within  thirty  yards  from  the  school  door, 
where  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  pigs  used 
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sometimes  to  die,  for  the  general  good,  iu  a 
single  day;  and  it  was  a  great  matter  to 
hear,  at  occasional  intervals,  the  roar  of 
death  outside  rising  high  over  the  general 
murmur  within  ;  or  to  be  told  by  some  com- 
rade, returned  from  his  five  minutes'  leave  of 
absence,  that  a  hero  of  a  pig  had  taken 
three  blows  of  a  hatchet  ere  it  fell,  and  that 
even  after  its  subjection  to  the  sticking  pro- 
cess, it  had  got  hold  of  Jack  Ketch's 
hand  in  his  mouth,  and  almost  smashed  his 
thumb.' 

"The  sin  in  thus  sacrificing  life  for  the 
'  benefit '  of  man,  is  humorously  made 
apparent  by  this  highly  interesting  and  popu- 
lar writer.  I  cannot  reconcile  the  shedding 
of  blood,  the  brutifying  of  man,  the  voracity 
of  appetite,  with  the  judicious  and  correct 
laws  of  nature ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
antagonistic  to  every  natural  law,  to  the 
higher  nature  of  man,  which  revolts  in 
childlife  at  the  very  idea  of  taking  life  to 
sustain  life ;  and  were  we  not  controlled  by 
a  false  education,  the  system  would  cease ; 
nay,  it  would  never  have  existed.  The  past 
will  not  justify  the  present;  if,  in  the  days 
of  barbarism,  war,  and  bloodshed,  man  was 
compelled  to  use  such  means  as  would  most 
easily  sustain  life,  it  is  no  justification  for 
the  enlightened  nineteenth  century  to  avail 
itself  of  the  same  privilege,  and  become 
brutalized  by  pursuing  a  similar  and  entirely 
unnecessary  course. 

"  Were  we  to  study  economy,  we  would 
quit  growing  cattle  and  devote  our  energies 
to  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  for 
we  may  salely  estimate  that  what  will  sup- 
port one  individual  now  would  then  support 
ten,  and  undoubtedly  the  estimate  might  be 
placed  higher.  It  requires  two  and  a-half 
acres  of  good  land  to  keep  a  cow  one  year, 
and  if  we  beef  it,  it  would  require  the  pro- 
ducts of  more.  Allowing  that  we  should 
beef  this  animal,  and  she  should  net  800 
pounds,  and  at  6|  cents  per  pound,  would  be 
worth  50  dollars.  This  same  two  and  a-half 
acres  will  produce,  at  a  low  estimate,  75 
bushels  of  wheat :  at  a  dollar  per  bushel, 
worth  75  dollars.  But  this  simply  supposes 
they  were  placed  in  the  market ;  if  we  were 
to  view  it  in  relation  to  the  supply  of  food, 
we  would  find  the  preponderance  still 
greater  in  favour  of  grain  growing :  this 
800  pounds  of  meat  will  feed  a  man  (sup- 
posing he  eat  but  one  pound  per  day), 
eight  hundred  days,  or  over  two  years.  The 
seventy-five  bushels  of  wheat,  or  3,750  pounds 
of  flour  (allowing  him  two  pounds  per  day) 
will  last  1,875  days,  or  over  five  years.  To 
compare  other  productions  with  these,  the 
result  is  still  greater. 

"  The  food  of  the  poorer  classes  of  England, 
Ireland,   and   Scotland,   is  almost    entirely 


vegetable,  and  even  there  are  those  who 
never  during  a  lifetime  tasted  meat.  In 
Scotland,  oatmeal  forms  the  staple  food,  and 
is,  when  prepared,  one  of  the  most  nutritious, 
as  Avell  as  palatable,  dishes  one  can  eat. 

"  The  argument  that  a  portion  of  ani- 
mal food  is  necessary  to  give  the  right 
strength  or  power  to  the  physical  system, 
falls  to  the  ground  when  we  enter  into  a 
chemical  analysis  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
systems.  A  preacher  once  asked  me  what 
I  ate  to  supply  the  system  with  fat,  if  I 
didn't  eat  meat.  '  Oh,  I  suppose  you  eat 
butter  ? '  added  he.  Now,  I  shall  not  tell 
what  denomination  this  parson  belonged  to, 
but  I  certainly  think  he  needed  a  missionary 
as  badly  as  some  poor  South  Sea  Islander  ! 
We  find  that  the  very  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  animal  matter  exist  in  vegetable 
matter,  and  that  the  process  of  formation  is 
quite  similar.  The  following  account  of  the 
formation  of  fats  is  taken  from  Booth's  Efi- 
cyclopcedla  of  Medicine  :  — 

"  '  Fats  are  formed  partially  of  liquid  and 
partially  of  solid  ingredients,  and  are  classed 
into  three  classes :  oils,  butters,  and  suets. 
The  former  are  the  most  fluid,  the  latter  the 
most  solid,  while  the  second  class  holds  the 
medium  position.  The  fluid  constituent  is 
oleine,  an  unerring  verification  of  the 
presence  of  w^hich,  in  fats,  is  the  formation 
of  sebacic  acid  by  their  distillation ;  but  the 
solid  portion  of  the  animal  greases  gene- 
rally consists  of  two  distinct  principles, 
magarine,  and  stearine,  though  in  some 
instances  one  or  the  other  is  wanting. 
Oleine,  magarine,  and  stearine,  are  only  the 
approximate  constituents  of  fats ;  further 
elemental  components  scarcely  varying  in  any 
of  them,  are  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen. 
Vegetable  fats  exist  mostly  in  the  pulpy 
envelopes  of  the  seeds  ;  whilst  animal  fat  is 
found  secreted  in  the  fat  cells,  in  the  cavities 
of  the  cellular  tissues.  As  to  their  origin, 
and  the  means  by  which  they  are  stored  in 
those  receptacles  from  which  we  extract 
them,  we  remark  that  the  living  plant  is  as 
much  indebted  to  food  for  the  support  of 
life  as  is  the  living  animal :  and  the  pre- 
sence of  fat  in  either  instance,  is  an  evidence 
of  the  conversion  or  assimilation  of  the 
elements  of  their  nourishment  into  those 
constituents  of  which  it  is  naturally 
formed.' 

"  Hog's  lard,  or  suet,  contains  thirty-eight 
parts  stearine  and  sixty-two  parts  of  oleine. 
Stearine  is  composed  of — 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

Oxygen 


80.00 

12.50 

7.50 

100.00 


Oleine  is  composed  of — 
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Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen 
Mitrogen 


76.03 

11.54 

12.07 

0.35 

99.99 


"The  flesliy  part  of  the  animal  wliicli  pre- 
ponderates in  animal  food  is  composed 
chiefly  of  fibrine,  with  albumen  gelatine, 
extractive  phosphate  of  soda,  phosphate  of 
ammonia,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  sulphate  of  potash. 

"  The  following  interesting  analysis  of  the 
flesh  of  men  and  oxen  in  health  was  made 
by  Marciiand  and  L'Heretur  :  — 

"  The  constituents  of   the  flesh  of  man 


are — • 


Water  and  lo?s 

Matter  insol.  in  cold  water 

Sol.  albumen,  with  coloured  matter 

Alcohol,  extract  with  salts 

Water  extract  with  salts 


77.10 

15.80 

3.40 

1.20 

2.50 

100.00 


"The  constituents  of  the  flesh   of  oxen 


are- 


Water 

Fibrine,  cells,  vessels,  and  nerves 
Albumen  and  amato  globuline 
Alcoholic  extracts  and  salts 
Water  extract  and  salts 
Phosphate  of  lime,  with  albumen 


T7  17 
17.70 
2.20 
1.80 
1.05 
0.08 

100.00 


"  Let  us  trace  this  to  the  staple  productions 
of  the  soil.  I  give  the  analysis  as  made  by 
Professors  Berio  and  Hardy  with  the  grain 
in  a  dry  state  :  — 


Starch 


CmN.  Whe^t.   Hte.   O.vts. 
80.920   56.50   40.00   64.24 


Gluten 

5.758 

17.10 

7.00 

2.47 

Gum 

2.283 

1-40 

^7,16 

2.10 

Sugar 

0.895 

1.30 

3.00 

4.51 

Albumen 

1.092 

0.90 

3.00 

0.46 

Salts,  oil 

9.052 

22.80 

39.84 

26.22 

100.000  100.00  100.00  100.00 

"  Hence  we  find  that  the  fat  of  the  hog  is 
made  of  the  starch,  sugar,  etc.,  of  grain, 
although  the  proportion  of  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen is  less  in  the  fat  than  in  the  grain 
which  produces  it,  showing  that,  in  the 
mysterious  process  of  conversion  in  the 
stomach  of  the  animal,  a  part  of  these  ele- 
ments are  sent  to  other  parts  and  to  other 
uses, 

"  I  give  below  another  analysis  by  Profes- 
sor LiEBiG,  which  shows  what  the  elements 
of  wheat,  rye,  and  oats  are : — 


HEAT. 

Rte. 

O^TS. 

46.1 

46.2 

50.7 

5.2 

5.6 

6.4 

43.4 

44.2 

36.7 

2.4 

2.3 

4.0 

2.9 

1.7 

2.1 

Carbon 
Hydrogen 
Oxygen     . 
Nitrogen 
Ashes 

100.0  100.0  100.0 
"This  paper  is  already  sufficiently  long, 
and  I  forbear  giving  an  analysis  of  the  blood, 
with  some  other  facts  which  I  have  col- 
lected, till  another  time,  Our  friends  who 
contend  that  man  should  be  carnivorous 
should  carry  the  thing  out ;  they  should  not 
bo  so  nice  in  butchering  animals  as  to  drain 
all  the  blood  from  the  animal,  for  this  is  the 
most  nutritious  part.  To  be  sure,  I  should 
think  that  if  you  would  refrain  from  this,  it 
would  be  quite  an  improvement — quite  a 
saving  of  other  materials  which  are  now  used 
for  *  seasoning,'  and  then  it  would  make  our 
friends  more  carnivorous, — more  dog-like,  or 
tiger-like, — then  what  a  fine  race  of  canni- 
bals we  would  soon  have,  and  we  poor, 
puny  Grahamites  would  have  more  labour 
to  attend  to  as  missionaries  among  the 
'  North  American  cannibals ! ' 

"  But,  then,  there  is  a  graver  side  of  this ; 
there  are  facts  to  be  taken  into  considei'a- 
tion  which  morally  affect  society,  and  facts, 
too,  that  affect,  of  necessity,  the  health  of 
mankind,  and  in  reference  to  these  latter,  I 
quote  again  from  Liebig  :  '  By  boiling,  the 
soluble  ingredients  of  ths  meat  are  taken  up 
by  the  water,  and  hence,  as  the  alkaline 
phosphates  are  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  blood,  and  consequently  of  flesh,  the  loss 
of  them  by  the  exhausted  meat  renders  it 
unfit  for  nutrition,  unless  eaten  with  the 
soup  or  extract  This  latter,  again,  want- 
ing in  the  materials  of  albumen  and  fibrine, 
is  also  not  thoroughly  nutritious  alone. 
The  brine  of  salt  meat  abstracts  and  retains 
all  the  phosphates,  acids,  kreatine,  etc.,  neces- 
sary to  the  formation  of  blood ;  and  hence 
its  scorbutic  action,  and,  owing  to  a 
partial  reduction  by  this  process,  to  a 
mere  supporter  of  respiration,  and  hence  its 
inability  to  effect  a  perfect  replacement  of 
waste  organism.' 

"Let  our  friends  consider  these  facts 
well ;  let  them  enter  into  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  for  themselves  before 
they  decide,  and  1  can  assure  them  that 
they  will  find  enough  to  convince  them 
that  man  has  wandered  far  from  his  primi- 
tive state  of  physical  development  and 
health,  and  that  the  true  interests  of  man- 
kind demand  a  return  to  these  simple  prin- 
ciples to  sustain  life." 
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Tins  is  a  curious  and  interesting  subject, 
handled  by  a  man  skilled  in  turning  all  sorts 


of  intricacies  inside  out,   and  laying  bare 
the  heart  of  their  mystery.     The  food  of 
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between  two  and  three  million  people  congre- 
gated in  a  single  city !  How  is  it  supplied  ? 
XVhence  does  it  come  ?  Ey  what  elaborate 
official  machinery  is  it  regulated,  so  that 
this  enormous  number  of  human  beings  may 
have  enough  to  satisfy  their  tastes  and  ne- 
cessities, and  not  enough  to  ruin  the  caterers 
by  leaving  on  their  hands  an  unsaleable 
balance  ?  These  are  some  of  the  pregnant 
questions  discussed  in  this  volume  ;*  but  with 
regard  to  the  last,  even  Mr.  Dodd  can  do 
little  more  than  smile  at  the  idea  of  official 
interference  with  commercial  business.  The 
reason  why  London  suffers  from  neither 
famine  nor  repletion,  is  simply  that  govern- 
ment is  so  kind  as  to  take  no  concern  about 
the  matter,  but  to  allow  demand  and  supply 
to  be  adjusted  according  to  the  private  in- 
terests of  the  buyers  and  sellers. 

The  transit  of  food  to  London  affords  an 
interesting  chapter;  and  the  next  contains 
various  calculations  of  the  total  quantity 
consumed  in  the  metropolis.  The  most 
picturesque  of  these  calculations  is  one  by  a 
writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review ,  who  considers 
that  if  all  the  barrels  of  beer  consumed 
annually  in  London  were  piled  together, 
they  would  make  1000  columns  nearly  a  mile 
in  height ;  that  the  oxen,  walking  ten 
abreast,  would  form  a  procession  seventy-tAvo 
miles  long ;  that  the  sheep,  likewise  ten 
abreast,  would  form  a  woolly  mass  121  miles 
long;  that  the  calves  would  extend  in  the 
same  way  seven  and  a  half  miles ;  and  the 
swine  form  a  grunting  army  nine  miles  in 
length.  The  birds,  game,  poultry,  and  wild- 
fowl, flying  wing  to  wing  and  tail  to  beak, 
would  cover  a  square  of  fifty  one  acres ;  the 
hares  and  rabbits,  2000  abreast,  would 
extend  a  mile ;  and  of  the  half-quartern 
loaves,  yom  might  build  a  pyramid  200  yards 
at  the  base,  and  nearly  three  times  the 
height  of  St.  Paul's. 

We  have  next  everything  relating  to  the 
cereals  and  the  food  derived  from  them ;  then 
all  sorts  of  information  about  cattle  and 
cattle-markets,  country  meat  and  cured  pro- 
visions—that is,  provisions  generally,  for 
technically  the  term  is  limited  to  cured  meat, 
lard,  cheese,  and  butter.  In  the  chapter 
on  dairy  produce,  the  milk  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  according  to  one  calculator, 
is  1150  million  quarts  annually.  Mr. 
Poole  assumes  that  an  average  milch-cow 
yields  seven  quarts  of  milk  as  a  daily  average, 
and  that  the  average  retail  price  is  3d.  per 

*  The  Food  of  London :  a  Sketch  of  the  Chief 
Varieties,  Sources  of  Suppli/,  Probable  Quantities, 
Modes  of  Arrival,  Processes  of  Manufacture,  Sits- 
ppcted  Adulteration,  and  Machinery  of  Bistribzi- 
tion  of  the  Food  for  a  Community  of  two  Millions 
and  a  half.  By  Gkorge  Dodd,  author  of  British 
Manufactures,  etc.  London  :  Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  and  Longmans,  1856, 


quart;  and  from  these  data  a  result  is 
arrived  at,  that  the  whole  supply  requires 
450,000  milch-cows,  and  that  the  retail 
value  amounts  to  the  prodigious  sum  of 
£14,000,000  per  annum,  But  limiting  the 
inquiry  to  London,  the  same  authority  as- 
sumes that  the  carefully  reared  cows  that 
furnish  most  of  the  supply  for  the  metropolis 
yield  nine  quarts  per  daily  average ;  that 
the  number  thus  employed  is  24,000;  that 
the  quantity  of  milk  consumed  is  about 
80,000,000  quarts  annually  ;  and  that  the 
consumers  pay  not  less  than  £1,600,000  for 
it.  The  supply  of  London  with  milk  is  in  a 
transition  state  at  present,  owing  to  the  in- 
terloping railways  ;  but  there  are  still  some 
large  dairies  at  the  outskirts  conducted  on 
the  old  plan,  which  was  as  follows: — "At 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  bevy  of  milk- 
women  assembled,  each  with  her  pail  and 
her  stool,  to  milk  the  cows,  of  which  400  or 
500,  perhaps,  would  be  milked  in  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  milk  was  carried  away,  in 
tall  cans  or  in  milk-pails,  to  the  houses  of  the 
small  traders  who  were  not  so  wealthy  as  to 
possess  cows;  and  by  those  dealers  it  was 
dispensed  to  the  breakfast  consumers.  At 
twelve  at  noon,  another  milking  took  place, 
and  another  distribution  among  the  humble 
dealers.  The  milkers  were  employed  by  the 
buyers,  if  they  were  not  the  buyers  them- 
selves ;  they  brought  their  own  vessels, 
milked  the  cows  at  stated  hours,  and  paid  so 
much  per  gallon.  At  one  of  those  dairies, 
each  cow  is  said  to  consume  per  day  about  a 
bushel  of  grains,  fifty-six  pounds  of  turnips 
or  of  raangold-wurzel,  and  twelve  pounds  of 
hay.  At  another  dairy  near  Peckham,  there 
are  300  cows,  with  a  farm  to  supply  them 
with  fodder.  It  was  stated  a  year  or  two 
ago,  that  this  dairy  contained  one  cow 
which  had  yielded  twenty-eight  quarts  per 
day  for  six  weeks ;  and  that  the  average 
yield  of  all  the  cows  was  as  high  as  fifteen 
quarts.  There  is  a  sort  of  '  quarantine- 
ground'  for  newly  purchased  cows,  where 
they  are  kept  until  their  condition  warrants 
their  introduction  to  the  company  of  tlie 
high- conditioned  milkers.  Scrupulous  clean- 
liness is  everywhere  maintained ;  the  men 
engaged  with  the  cows  frequently  bathe  and 
change  their  clothes.  The  milk,  when 
drawn,  is  strained,  and  poured  into  upright 
cans  ;  these  cans  are  sealed,  put  into  vans, 
started  off  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  arrive  at  a  depot  in  the  city ;  the  seals 
are  removed  by  a  clerk,  the  milk  is  poured 
into  other  cans ;  and  these  cans,  being  locked 
by  the  clerk,  are  carried  off  by  milkmen, 
who  supply  the  breakfast-tables  of  the  vari- 
ous customers.  All  this  scruple  is  manifested 
in  order  to  insure  that  which  is  somewhat 
rare  in  the  metropolis — pure  milk."     It  is 


said  that  450  gallons  of  milk  should  yield 
430  pounds  of  cheese ;  and  that  a  cow  ought 
to  produce  her  own  weight  and  value  in 
cheese  annually.  The  quantity  of  cheese 
imported  into  this  country  was,  in  1854, 
44,000,000  pounds. 

The  importance  of  the  London  market  is 
oddly  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  fattening 
geese  for  it  is  a  distinct  occupation.  "  The 
fatteners  pay  unremitting  attention  to  the 
wants  of  the  geese,  classing  them  according 
to  their  condition;  keeping  them  always 
clean,  feeding  them  three  times  a  day,  alter- 
nating dry  with  soft  food,  and  supplying 
them  with  good  water  and  an  exercise-ground . 
The  young  geese  begin  to  reach  the  fatteners 
about  the  month  of  March,  from  which  time 
they  arrive  weekly  throughout  the  season. 
Some  of  the  fatteners  have  pens  capable  of 
containing  4000  or  5000  geese.  Young  or 
green  geese  are  brought  early  and  in  large 
numbers  to  the  London  market,  where  they 
command  high  prices  ;  they  have  been  fed  on 
oats,  oatmeal,  pease,  and  butter-milk  or  skim- 
milk  ;  whereas  the  Michaelmas  geese  have 
picked  up  a  portion  of  their  food  in  the 
stubble-field  and  the  barn  yard."  One  of  the 
fatteners  sent  to  London  at  Christmas-time, 
in  geese,  ducks,  and  turkeys,  a  weight  of 
twenty  tons.  In  the  two  markets  of  Leaden- 
hall  and  Newgate  Street,  about  5,500,000 
head  of  poultry  and  game  are  sold  annually. 

In  the  fish-chapter,  we  find  that  Billings- 
gate Market  supplies  the  Londoners  with 
97,520,000  soles  in  the  year.  This,  appa- 
rently, is  the  favourite  of  the  palate ;  while 
plaice— 36,600,000 — is  the  favourite  of  the 
pocket.  Next  come  mackerel,  to  the  num- 
ber of  23,620,000;  and  then  whitings, 
17,920,000.  As  for  oysters,  chey  amount  to 
500,000,000,  and  cost  £125,000.  Shrimps 
are  much  less  expensive,  but  the  number  is 
about  the  same.  Upon  the  whole,  we  have 
from  this  market  what  our  author  calls  "  a 
stupendous  total  "  of  3000  million  of  fish, 
weighing  230,000  tons,  and  valued  at  about 
£2,000,000.  This,  however,  does  not  include 
sprats^  which  no  calculator  has  been  daring 
enough  to  number ;  and  perhaps  the  reader 
will  find  his  imagination  rather  oppressed 
than  otherwise  by  the  description  of  the  sprat- 
season.  "  The  sprat-season  is  one  of  especial 
excitement :  for  it  is  '  high  change  '  with  the 
fustian -jackets  ;  for,  probably,  ninety-nine 
hundredths  of  all  the  sprats  are  bought  by 
street- dealers.  The  sprat- vessels  draw  up  as 
near  to  Billingsgate  quay  as  is  practicable ; 
boards  and  gangways  are  laid  down,  and  in- 
cessant streams  of  people  flow  to  and  fro  ;  the 
sprats  at  a  busy  time  are  not  brought  up  to 
the  market,  for  the  buyers  go  to  the  vessel, 
and  there  make  their  purchases.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  500  of  these  persons 


may  be  seen  thus  engaged  at  one  time  ;  and 
the  eager  earnestness  of  countenance  shews 
that  the  transactions  are  to  them  matters  of 
commerce,  of  profit  or  loss.  Baskets  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  laden  with  glittering  sprats, 
are  brought  ashore,  sometimes  by  the  itine- 
rant dealers  themselves,  sometimes  by  porters 
who  earn  a  half-penny  or  so  for  their 
services." 

The  magnitude  of  the  business  at  Covent 
Garden  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact,  that 
in  the  pea-season  a  single  salesman  will 
keep  sixty  Avomen  constantly  employed  in 
shelling  pease ;  and  that  after  the  green- 
grocers, the  cooks,  and  the  private  families 
are  supplied  with  the  best  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, about  3000  costermongers  are  in 
attendance  to  purchase  the  remainder. 
These  last,  it  may  be  supposed,  purchase 
cheaply  enough  ;  while  some  other  customers 
are  not  miwilling,  at  certain  times,  to  give 
25s.  per  pound  for  grapes.  Is.  per  ounce  for 
strawberries,  3s.  per  hundred  for  French 
beans,  and  two  guineas  per  quart  for  pease. 
"No  feature  connected  with  a  day's  busi- 
ness at  Covent  Garden  is  more  reinarkable 
than  the  portering,  or  carrying  of  the 
heavily  laden  baskets :  women,  as  we  have 
said,  are  the  chief  porters ;  and  sturdy 
dames  they  are,  who  in  power  of  fist  and 
power  of  tongue  would  yield  to  few  lords 
of  the  creation.  The  outlying  parts  of  the 
market,  exterior  to  the  buildings,  are  those 
best  worth  visiting  in  early  morn,  when 
laden  wagons,  baskets  without  number, 
vegetables  in  incalculable  quantity,salesmen, 
greengrocers,  costermongers,  and  feminine 
Samsons,  completely  till  the  open  spaces, 
and  a  busy  hum  of  voices  is  heard  on  all 
sides.  Wonderful  is  it  to  think  of  the 
power  of  ordinary  commerce  in  this  place. 
vVhether  there  be  or  be  not  an  extra  supply 
of  any  one  vegetable  on  any  one  morning, 
off  it  all  goes  :  the  costermongers  will  buy 
whatever  the  greengrocers  do  not  want ; 
insomuch  that  the  afternoon  sees  the  market- 
place clear  and  clean,  swept  and  washed, 
whether  the  supply  has  been  large  or  small. 
"What  commissariat  department  could  do  the 
work  so  well  .^  "  The  total  weight  of  vege- 
tables sold  at  the  London  markets  in  1850 
is  estimated  at  3570  tons ;  and  of  fruit  at 
45,030  tons;  the  aggregate  value  being 
about  three  millions  sterling. 

At  the  head  of  the  groceries  stands  tea,  of 
which  the  quantity  retained  for  home-con- 
sumption in  1852  was  55,000,000  pounds; 
in  1853,  59,000,000  pounds;  and  in  1854, 
62,000,000  pounds — giving  about  two  pounds 
per  head  per  annum  on  the  entire  population 
of  the  country. 

Among  the  curiosities  connected  with  "  the 
beverages  of  London,"  we  are  told  of  a  hop- 
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grower  in  the  parish  of  East  Farleigh,  in 
Kent,  who  possessed  £70,000  worth  of  hop- 
poles  ;  and  of  another  who  has  500  acres  of 
hops,  and  who  sometimes  employs  4000 
persons  during  the  picking- season.  But 
our  space  warns  us  to  forhear.  It  has  heen 
found  impossible  to  calculate  the  consump- 
tion of  malt  liquor  in  London ;  but  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
trade  from  the  fact,  that  two  of  the  great 
brewers  send  out  50,000  gallons  per  day 
each.  The  chapter  on  wine  is  equally  inte- 
resting with  that  on  beer. 

The  good  things  of  life,  some  of  which  we 
have  enumerated,  are  wsold  to  the  Londoners, 
our  author  tells  us,  by  100,000  persons. 
The  most  numerous  on  the  list  are  the  pub- 
licans ;  but  the  eating-houses,  dining-rooms, 
taverns,  and  chop-houses,  where  the  hungry 
citizens  eat  and  drink  on  the  premises,  are 
matters  of  great  importance.  A  butcher  in 
Threadneedle  Street  "  stated  before  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  a  fcAV  years 
ago,  that  he  frequently  cuts  up  a  hundred 
saddles  of  mutton  in  a  day  into  chops,  to  be 
cooked  in  the  neighbouring  chop-houses  ; " 
and  we  well  remember  ourselves  one  of  these 
chop-houses,  close  to  the  butcher's,  where  we 
have  seen  some  of  the  magnates  of  the  city 
lay  down  upon  the  bar  a  paper  of  chops  they 
had  just  selected  and  brought  to  be  cooked. 
The  clubs,  considered  as  dining-rooms,  are 
about  as  inexpensive  as  any  of  the  ordinary 
eating-places.  The  dinners  at  the  Athe- 
naeum in  1832  cost,  on  an  average,  2s,  9|d. 
each  ;  and  18.39,  those  of  the  Junior  United 
Service,  2s.  3d.  each.  The  wine  drank 
averaged  about  half  a  pint.  Next  to  the 
clubs  come  the  al  fresco  treats,  more  espe- 


cially on  Saturday  evenings.  ♦*  Not  the  least 
remarkable  among  these  Saturday- evening 
traders  are  those  who  deal  in  little  savoury 
knick-knacks  that  may  serve  for  a  supper,  or 
for  a  penny-treat  to  the  errand-boy  who  has 
just  received  his  weekly  wages.  At  one 
point  is  the  'baked  'tato'  man,  with  his 
brightly  polished,  hot  and  steaming,  tripedal 
or  quadrupedal  apparatus,  redolent  of  large 
potatoes  and  strong  butter.  Near  him  is  the 
vendor  of  hot  pies — mutton,  eel,  veal,  beef, 
kidney,  or  fruit;  all  at  a  penny.  A  little 
further  on  is  a  table  decked  out  with  saucers, 
containing  hot  stewed  eels,  sold  in  penny- 
worths, or  even  still  smaller  quantities.  The 
periwinkle -man  is  near  at  hand,  with  his 
half-pint  measure  of  doubtful  capacity.  I'he 
stall  of  another  dealer  displays  certain  meat- 
like attractions,  which  prove  to  be  pigs' 
chaps  and  pigs'  pettitoes ;  and  probably 
sheeps'  trotters  are  there  likewise.  Baked 
chestnuts  appear  to  have  come  somewhat 
into  favour  lately  in  London ;  and  the  oven 
or  stove  of  the  vendor  of  such  comestibles 
may  very  likely  be  met  with  in  these  street- 
bazaars.  It  is  just  possible  that  a  coffee- 
room  al  fresco  may  present  itself  to  notice. 
Innumerable  varieties  of  confectionary  and 
'sweet  stuff'  are  spread  in  tempting  array 
before  the  boys  and  girls,  the  chief  customers 
for  such  things.  The  ginger-beer  man, 
either  with  his  penny-bottles  or  his  majestic 
apparatus  on  wheels,  is  ready  to  supply  the 
wants  of  thirsty  souls." 

And  so  goes  on  this  world  of  London ;  and 
such  is  the  sort  of  amusement  and  infor- 
mation presented  in  the  catalogue  raisonne 
of  its  food  we  have  been  dipping  into  here 
and  there. —  Chambers's  Journal. 
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COMMENTS    OF   THE   PRESS. 

We  regret  that  our  space  does  not  permit 
us  to  give  more  than  the  introduction  to  an 
amusing  leading  article  which  we  copy  from 
the  Glasgow  Citizen,  giving  the  remarks  of 
a  stranger  to  our  dietetic  system,  upon  the 
recent  Vegetarian  Bisnquet  of  the  Society, 
but  evidently  in  no  highly  prejudiced  or  un- 
friendly spirit,  and  obviously  falling  rather 
into  error  than  descending  to  anything  less 
excusable  : — 

We  have  this  week  bad  a  remarkable  demon- 
stration in  Glasgow.  The  Vegetarian  Society 
having  honoured  our  city  with  its  ninth  annual 
meeting,  a  grand  banquet,  at  which  was  neither 
fish  nor  fowl,  flesh  nor  dripping,  took  place  in 
the  City  Hall  on  Thursday.  We  were  curious  to 
gaze  for  once  upon  a  scene  so  novel,  and  thither 
we  betook  ourselves  as  witnesses.  Everything 
indicated  immense  enthusiasm  in  the  getters  up 
of  the  affair,  and  considerable  iuditference  on  the 
part    of  the  beef-cousuming  public.      Nothing 


could  be  more  complete  than  the  arrangements. 
The  hall  was  as  showy  and  elegant  as  pink  and 
white  draperies  could  render  it.  On  the  walls 
above  the  galleries,  choice  scraps  of  Vegetarian 
philosophy  were  displayed.  Busts,  apparently 
of  Shakspere  and  Milton,  were  embowered 
in  floral  niches  on  each  side  of  the  great  organ 
behind  the  platform,  with  mottoes  underneath, 
which  we  were  too  far  off  to  read,  but  which  we 
guessed  to  be  extracted  from  some  sylvan  scene 
of  the  former  and  from  the  happy  paradise  of 
the  latter.  The  tables,  occupying  the  body  of 
the  hall,  were  gay  with  nosegays,  in  which  neat 
printed  cards  were  stuck,  each  bearing  the  name 
of  some  fair  hostess,  as  "Mrs.  Such-a-one's," 
or  "  Miss  So-and-so's  table."  A  profusion 
of  viands  was  exhibited  in  temptmg  rows, 
such  as  might  have  satisfied  the  appe- 
tites of  our  first  parents  in  their  days  of 
innocence.  Programmes,  scraps  of  Vegetarian 
verse  to  be  sung  during  the  evening,  and  pam- 
phlets explanatory  of  Vegetarian  principles,  were 
lavishly  distributed.        The     stewards,   distin- 
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guished  by  breast-kuots  or  favours  of  unwonted 
size,  were  eager  to  make  themselves  serviceable. 
Smart  waitresses  glided  through  the  hall,  and 
seemed  preferable  to  the  fussy,  white-chokered, 
clerical-looking  male  professionals  usually  employ- 
ed on  such  occasions.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Lam- 
beth and  the  organ,  an  expert  band  discoursed 
such  music  as  ought  to  have  made  the  blood  stir 
in  tolerably  tame  veins.  No  appliance  was 
omitted  towards  triumphant  success.  But  the 
excitement  of  a  crowd  was  wanting.  There  was 
a  fairish  display  of  both  sexes,  but  by  no  means 
a  squeeze.  It  was  plain  that  the  movement, 
which  had  been  energetically  advertised  for  some 
weeks  previously,  was  not  popular  in  this  com- 
munity, notwithstanding  our  Scottish  partiality 
for  oatmeal,  and  the  present  tall  price  of  butcher 
meat. 

We  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
surprise  of  the  editor  of  the  Citizen  in  re- 
ferring to  the  manifestation  of  "  considera- 
ble indifference  on  the  part  of  the  beef-con- 
suming public."  It  cannot,  of  course,  be 
expected  that  a  question  should  at  once  be 
highly  popular,  or  be  greeted  with  enthu- 
siasm, which  goes  to  uproot  custom ;  but 
when  hundreds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  as- 
semble to  hear  arguments  upon  the  subject, 
and  practically  to  consider  the  features  of 
living  declared  to  be  more  satisfactory,  as 
well  as  natural,  we  consider  that  the  result 
is  anything  but  wanting  in  encouragement. 
And  as  to  the  want  of  "a  crowd,"  and  "a 
squeeze,"  we  apprehend  that  these  are  less 
readily  secured  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow, 
than  in  most  other  places,  and  beg  to  say 
that  all  the  arrangements  made  had  relation 
to  comfort,  and  with  the  object  of  avoiding 
precisely  what  our  scribe  seems  desirous  to 
have  encountered. 

Some  other  remarks  of  the  same  writer  are 
such  as  can  be  made  useful  in  our  next 
number,  and  are  of  interest  as  representing 
the  views  of  others  on  an  early  acquaintance 
with  the  Vegetarian  practice. 

THE    AMERICAN    VEGETARIAN     SETTLEMENT. 

W.  S.,  S.  J.,  andG.  D. — Our  attention  has 
some  time  since  been  directed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Octagon  and  Vegetarian  Settlement,  as 
it  is  designated,  the  first  part  of  the  descrip- 
tion having  relation  to  a  particular  plan  of 
arranging  settlements,  published  by  Mr.  H. 
Clubb,  one  of  the  leading  settlers.  The 
proposition  for  this  settlement  was,  however, 
then  only  being  submitted  to  the  public  for 
shareholders,  but  recently  the  undertaking 
has  progressed  to  a  practical  test  of  the  ex- 
periment recommended,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  particulars,  which  we  extract 
from  the  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times  : — 

A   VEGETARIAN    CITY. 

Mr.  Benn  Pitman  (now  a  resident  of  Cin- 
cinnati, United  States)  gives  the  following  par- 


ticulars in  one  of  his  phonographic  publications, 
respecting  the  Vegetarian  settlement  referred  to 
some  time  ago  in  the  Examhw.r  and  Times :  — 
"  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  present  a 
sketch,  from  the  Surveyor's  report  of  Neosho  city, 
Kansas,  as  it  is  now  located  by  such  members  of 
the  Vegetarian  Settlement  Company  as  have 
procured  lots  in  this  the  first  settlement  of  the 
company.  Other  settlements  are  in  course  of 
formation,  but  this  has  advanced  ahead  of  the 
others,  as  the  members  located  on  it  are  the  first 
who  joined  the  enterprise  either  by  subscription 
or  personal  presence.  The  survey  was  com- 
pleted on  the  5th  of  May,  when  the  distribution 
of  lots  took  place.  The  settlement  then  organ- 
ised and  appointed  the  following  officers  of  the 
city: — Mayor,  John  Broadbbnt;  Treasurer, 
Albert  J.  Sober  ;  Clerk,  William  H.  Colt; 
Marshal,  Angus  A.  Herriman;  Messenger 
and  Deputy  Marshal,  David  Davis.  Neosho 
city  is  forty  miles  from  Fort  Scott,  sixty  miles 
from  Osawotamie,  and  one  hundred  from  Kansas 
city,  Missouri.  It  is  also  185  miles  from  the 
railroad  at  Jefferson  city.  The  most  direct  route 
to  Neosho  city  is  by  Osawotamie  from  Kansas 
city.  The  Vegetarian  Settlement  Company  was 
originated  last  year,  by  Mr.  Henry  S,  Clubb, 
and  has  been  steadily  progressing  until  it  num- 
bers nearly  80  members,  only  a  part  of  whom,  it 
appears,  have  appeared  on  the  ground  selected 
for  the  company.  There  are  some  thirty  or 
forty  square  miles  yet  open  to  permission  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  a  prairie  of  a  rich  and  easily  cultivated  charac- 
ter, well  adapted  for  fruits,  vegetables,  and  grain. 
If  Vegetarians  in  all  parts  of  the  world  were  to 
remove  thither  this  year,  a  large  tract  of  country 
might  be  secured  for  their  special  benefit ;  but 
if  they  defer,  claims  will  soon  be  taken  all  around 
Neosho  city  by  those  who  are  not  Vegetarians. 
By  the  regulations  of  the  settlers  and  founders, 
no  person  who  is  in  favour  of  raising  swine  within 
the  limits  of  the  settlement  will  be  admitted  as 
a  settler  within  those  limits;  and  no  one  who 
doesn't  meet  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the 
citizens  can  become  a  holder  of  city  lots — the 
members  having  agreed  to  dispose  of  their  real 
estate  only  to  such  persons.  By  this  means  the 
great  nuisance  of  early  settlements,  and  also  of 
many  towns,  swine,  will  be  kept  out  of  the  city 
limits.  Slavery  and  slaveholders  are  also  pro- 
hibited; and  intoxicating  liquors,  tobacco  in 
every  form,  and  the  eating  of  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals, are  all  excluded  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  citizens.  Although  much  hardship  and  some 
privation  have  been  endured  by  these  pioneers,  not 
an  oath  has  been  heard  to  escape  the  lips  of 
a  Vegetarian  ;  while  it  is  well-known  that  among 
almost  all  new  settlers  the  practice  of  swearing 
is  as  common  as  flesh-eating,  chewing  tobacco, 
and  drinking  whisky.  Vegetarians  have  now  a 
*  local  habitation  '  as  well  as  a  '  name '  in  the 
world.  We  trust  that  success  will  attend  their 
eff'orts.  We  understand  that  the  country  is  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful ;  that  it  is  well  adapted  for 
raising  all  the  elements  of  life  ;  and,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  Neosho  city  will  stand  as  a  school 
of  moral   and    physical   training  and   healthful 
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pursuit,  such  as  must  make  it  attractive  to  a 
superior  class  of  citizens,  both  in  the  old  and 
new  world.  Let  men  go  to  this  place  with  suf- 
ficient means  to  commence  farming  operations 
in  good  earnest ;  let  them  be  prepared  for  some 
privations  at  first;  let  them  take  with  them 
strong  arms  and  willing  hands  for  labour, 
and  there's  soil,  stone,  slate,  coal,  timber, 
clay,  sand,  and  all  the  other  elements  and  raw 
materials,  not  merely  for  ordinary  farming  pur- 
poses, but  for  the  ultimate  erection  of  a  city 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  an  ornament  to  our  coun- 
try, and  a  blessing  to  its  inhabitants."  [It  may 
be  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  that  Mr.  H. 
S.  Clubb,  mentioned  above,  was  formerly  a  lec- 
turer in  Manchester  upon  the  Vegetarian  move- 
ment.] 

For  the  further  information  of  some  of 
our  correspondents,  we  also  add  the  follow- 
ing particulars  from  the  World  of  Freedom^ 
a  Kansas  paper  :  — 

All  the  elements  for  a  flourishing  city  are 
comprised  within  the  limits  now  occupied  by 
these  two  companies.  The  timber  held  by  them 
covers  about  one-fourth  the  claims.  It  consists 
of  black  walnut,  hickory,  oak,  cottonwood,  ash, 
elm,  soft  maple,  and  numerous  other  kinds. — 
There  is  ample  timber  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
settlement  for  many  years,  and  the  soil  of  the 
bottom  lands  is  inexhaustible.  The  country 
around  is  rapidly  filling  up  with  settlers,  and  the 
whole  neighbourhood  expressed  themselves  highly 
gratified  at  the  prospects  of  the  facilities  which 
the  store  and  mill  of  the  company  will  afford 
them.  The  Osage  Indians  have  paid  visits  to 
the  settlements  ;  they  have  been  kindly  treated, 
and  have  behaved  in  a  very  friendly  manner. — 
They  point  to  the  encampment,  and  say  to  the 
older  settlers  in  the  vicinity,  "  Good  white  men." 
They  have  shown  their  friendship  by  giving  in- 
formation as  to  the  straying  of  the  cattle  belong- 
ing to  the  companies.  No  danger,  therefore,  is 
apprehended  from  the  Indians.  The  live  stock 
of  the  companies  already  consists  of  about  twenty 
head  of  working  oxen  and  cows,  with  five  or  six 
horses.  A  grist  mill  is  already  on  the  ground, 
and  saws  are  on  the  way.  A  Vegetarian  black- 
smith, who  has  frequently  made  120  horse-shoes 
in  a  day,  is  here,  and  all  the  requirements  of  his 
shop  are  at  Kansas  city,  on  their  way  to  the 
settlement.  Farmers,  carpenters,  cabinet-makers, 
and  others,  are  present,  and  commencing  opera- 
tions. A  nurseryman  has  also  arrived.  One 
breaking  plough  is  at  work,  and  two  more  will 
be  started  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained  from 
the  river.  One  member  present  is  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  one  of  Scotland,  seven  of  England, 
five  of  New  York,  five  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of 
Ohio,  and  one  of  Canada.  Of  the  ladies  present, 
two  are  natives  of  Scotland,  three  cf  England, 
one  of  Pennsylvania,  one  of  Virginia,  one  of  Ohio, 
and  one  of  New  York.  There  are  eight  children, 
iucludiog  an  infant,  born  on  the  route.  (The 
mother,  a  practical  Vegetarian,  did  not  detain 
the  waggon  more  than  one  day.  She  has  borne 
the  hardships  and  exposures  of  the  journey 
without  complaint,  and  is  enjoying  excellent 
health.      The   infant  is  also  strong  and   well.) 


The  Vegetarians  generally  are  in  robust  health 
and  good  spirits. 

AMEmCAN  VEGETARIAN    CIRCULAR. 

"W.  D. — The  American    Society  has  issued 
a  circular  recently,  in  relation  to  their  forth  • 
coming  annual  meeting,  which  we  here  in- 
sert :  — 

TO  THE  MEMBERS  OP  THE  AMERICAN  VEGE- 
TARIAN SOCIETY,  AND  THE  FRIENDS  OP 
HUMANITY    GENERALLY: — 

The  Seventh  Anniversary  of  the  American 
Vegetarian  Society  will  be  held  at  Dr.  Trall's 
Lecture  Room,  No.  105,  Laight  Street,  New 
York,  on  Wednesday,  September  18th,  1856, 
at  10  o'clock  A.M.  Addresses  may  be  expected 
either  in  the  afternoon  or  evening,  or  both,  from 
prominent  leaders  of  the  cause.  It  is  expected 
that  a  plain  collation  will  be  prepared. 

In  the  absence  of  a  periodical  for  a  year  or 
two  past,  an  impression  has  been  made  by 
certain  individuals,  who  are  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  reforms  we  meditate,  that  Vege- 
tarianism, at  least  in  this  country,  is  either  dead, 
or  just  ready  to  expire.  We  hope  to  prove,  at 
the  next  Anniversary,  and  by  subsequent  opera- 
tions, that  it  is  not  dead,  but  only  sleeps.  Nor 
are  we  quite  sure  that  the  old  adage,  implying 
that  the  darkest  hours  allotted  to  sleep  are  just 
before  day,  may  not  be  applicable  to  the  cause 
we  serve.  Vegetarianism  is  creating  a  strong 
sensation  in  Great  Britain,  which  must  inevitably 
react  upon  our  shores.  We  believe,  that  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  scattered  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject already  abroad  among  us,  and  only  regret, 
that,  like  a  mass  of  scattered  coals  and  embers, 
it  cannot  be  concentrated  to  a  steady  and  per- 
manent flame.  But  whether  this  can  or  cannot 
be  done,  we  are  persuaded  that  a  just  and 
rational  diet  lies  at  the  foundation  of  so  much 
good  to  society,  as  to  justify  the  affirmation, 
that,  whatever  else  may  happen.  Vegetarianism 
cannot  die. 

Come,  then,  with  your  friends,  to  the  Anni- 
versary, and  do  what  you  cau  to  give  ti  our 
cause  an  active  rather  than  a  passive  existence. 
Let  us  not  only  stand  up  in  self-defence,  but 
carry  the  war  into  the  territories  of  the  enemy. 
Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  hasten  the  day  of 
universal  emancipation  from  all  that  hurts  or 
destroys,  especially  from  the  slavery  of  a  per- 
verted appetite,  and  that  debility,  deterioration, 
and  hereditary  and  acquired  disease,  which 
everywhere  accompatiies  or  follows  it. 
Wm.  a,  Alcott,  M.D.,  President. 
Jos.  Metcalfe,  Cor.  Sec,  pro  tern. 

UNSATISFACTORY  VEGETARIAN   PRACTICE. 

Sir — I  take  the  liberty  of  troubling  you  for  in- 
formation respecting  Vegetarianism.  I  adopted 
the  principle  "for  convenience'  sake,"  about  a 
month  since,  and  am  satisfied  with  the  result, 
but  I  have  no  regular  mode  of  living,  or  variety 
of  food.  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  can  inform 
me  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  Vegetarian 
cookery  book,  and  where  it  may  be  procured. 
I  remain,  yours,  etc. 

F.  B. 
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Attempts  to  live  on  something  or  otlier, 
minus  the  flesh  of  animals,  such  as  that  de- 
scrihed  above,  under  the  idea  that  it  is 
Vegetarianism,  cannot  but  be  disadvan- 
tageous to  our  movement,  and  the  individuals 
making  them.  Information  as  to  the  pre- 
paration of  a  variety  of  dishes  adapted  to 
ail  classes  of  the  community,  -will  be  found 
in  the  Vegetarian  Cookery,  by  a  Lady,  so 
often  recommended  in  our  pages,  and  con- 


stantly announced  on  the  cover.  We  advise 
F.  B.,  and  all  similarly  circumstanced,  to 
procure  the  book,  and  after  a  careful  reading 
of  the  Introduction  (which  presents  a  com- 
prehensive digest  of  Vegetarian  arguments, 
and  tables  of  the  composition  and  digesti- 
bility of  food),  to  select  such  recipes  as  seem 
most  adapted  to  their  requirements,  feeling 
assured  a  little  experience  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  the  ample  resources  of  the  system. 


THE  VEQETAEIAN  TEEASURT. 

THE    LAW    OF   LIFE. 


"  The  law  of  life  is,  *  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread.'  No  man  can 
evade  that  law  with  impunity.  Like  all 
God's  laws,  it  is  its  own  executioner.  It 
has  strong  penalties  annexed  to  it.  Would 
you  know  them  ?  Go  to  the  park,  or  the 
esplanade,  or  the  solitude  after  the  night 
of  dissipation,  and  read  the  penalties  of 
being  useless  in  the  sad  jaded  listless  coun- 
tenances —  nay,  in  the  very  trifles  which 
must  be  contrived  to  create  excitement 
artificially.  Yet  these  very  eyes  could, 
dull  as  they  are,  beam  with  intelligence ; 
on  many  of  those  brows  is  stamped  the 
mark  of  possible  nobility.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  capacity  of  ennui  is  one  of  the  signatures 
of  man's  immortality.  It  is  his  very 
greatness  which  makes  inaction  misery. 
If  God  had  made  us  only  to  be  insects, 
with  no  nobler  care  incumbent  on  us  than 
the  preservation  of  our  lives,  or  the  pursuit 
of  happiness,  we  might  be  content  to  flutter 
from  sweetness  to  sweetness,  and  from  bud 
to  flower.  But  if  men  with  souls  live  only 
to  eat  and  drink  and  be  amused,  is 
it  any  wonder  if  life  be  darkened  with 
despondency  ? " 

VEGETARIANISM   AND   ECONOMY. 

The  next  lowest  ground  we  can  take  is 
that  of  economy.  In  the  wider  sense  of  this 
word,  the  researches  of  modern  chemistry 
have  demonstrated,  that  the  initial  nutritive 
principle  resides  in  the  vegetable  alone ;  and 
that  animals  themselves  derive  their  power 
to  afi'ord  nutriment  one  to  another,  only 
from  the  fact  of  their  having  first,  directly 
or  indirectly,  fed  upon  vegetables.  The 
vegetable  creation  is  the  appointed  means, 
and  the  only  machinery  for  the  wonder- 
ful conversion  of  inorganic  into  organic 
matter.  To  go  to  the  animal,  therefore, 
would  appear  to  be  an  elaborate,  circuitous, 
and  very  inferior  mode  of  obtaining  that 
nourishment,  which  we  may  have  direct, 
and  prepared  from  its  first  sources,  in  the 
vegetable.  Practically,  none  of  those  ani- 
mals which  naturally  feed  upon  other  warm- 
blooded animals,  have  ever  been  generally 


used  as  food  by  any  people  or  nation.  They 
ought,  of  course,  to  be  the  most  esteemed, 
and  present  the  most  nutritive  description 
of  food,  if  the  Vegetarian  theory  is  not  true. 
In  the  narrower  sense  of  economy,  it  is 
notorious  that,  by  the  lowest  estimate,  four 
times  the  quantity  of  produce  adapted  for 
the  food  of  man,  and  better  adapted  we 
'think  we  can  prove,  is  obtained  from  the 
soil  in  the  form  of  the  various  fruits,  grains, 
and  vegetables,  if  applied  to  that  purpose 
directly,  than  intermediately  by  conversion 
into  the  flesh  of  animals.  In  other  words, 
animal  food  is  four  times  as  expensive  as 
vegetable ;  or  the  cultivated  parts  of  the 
earth  are  capable  of  maintaining  four  times 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  or  of  supplying 
the  same  number  of  inhabitants  four  times 
as  abundantly,  on  a  direct  vegetable,  than 
through  the  exhaustive  medium  of  an  animal 
dietary. —  What  is  Vegetarianism  ? 

A   SUBSTITUTE  FOB,   THE   MOTHER' S   MILK. 

As  far  as  the  general  public  are  concerned, 
the  milk  that  would  be  used,  is  that  which 
can  be  most  easily  procured — that  is,  cow's 
milk.  This,  it  is  clear,  is  not  in  the  same 
state  as  the  food  provided  by  nature  for  the 
child,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  brought 
as  nearly  as  possible  to  that  state.  For  this 
purpose  it  should  have  added  to  it  water  and 
sugar.  The  quantity  of  sugar  it  contains 
should  be  increased,  and  that  of  casein 
decreased,  by  which  it  will  be  rendered  more 
digestible.  For  a  very  young  baby  the  milk 
ought  to  be  diluted  with  one-half  water.  As 
every  animal  draws  nourishment  from  its 
mother's  womb,  this  compound  of  cow's  milk 
and  of  water  ought  to  be  warmed  to  about 
90  degrees.  The  milk  of  wom.an,  as  of  the 
females  of  all  animals,  is  naturally  alkaline  ; 
but  when  cows  are  stall-fed  during  the  winter, 
their  health  begins  to  fail,  and  the  milk 
becomes  acid,  and  will,  if  given  to  the  child 
in  that  state,  derange  the  stomach.  In  order 
to  correct  this,  and  render  the  milk  properly 
alkaline,  two  or  three  tea-spoonsful  of  lime- 
water  ought  to  be  added  to  every  small  cup- 
ful of  milk  and  water  given  to  a  child. — Dr. 
J.  S.  Wilkinson. 
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THE  RECENT  CONGRESS  AT  BRUSSELS. 


Many  of  our  readers  will  have  heard  of  the 
Congress  of  Philanthropy  {Congres  de  Bien- 
faisance),  which  has  just  terminated  its  sit- 
tings at  Brussels ;  hut  as  many  more  have 
doubtless  heard  little  or  nothing  about  it, 
we  beg  to  direct  attention  to  this  event,  as 
the  most  important  and  most  hopeful  that 
has  occurred  within  the  recollection  of 
centuries. 

"We  are  told  (privately)  that  the  area  for 
discussing  questions  of  beneficence  has  been 
largely  extended,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Brussels  Meeting,  by  a  mere  accident,  and 
that  thus  only  have  the  deliberation  of  two 
or  three  other  Congresses  held  in  France  and 
Belgium,  been  extended  to  all  questions  ma- 
terially afi'ecting  the  industrial  classes. 
Whether  or  not  this  be  so,  the  importance 
of  the  Congress,  and  its  promises  of  great 
results  in  the  future,  are  none  the  less 
valuable. 

We  see  that  the  President  of  the  Society,  * 
and  a  deputation,  were  present,  to  represent 
the  considerations  relating  to  the  question 
of  food,  and  that  these  gentlemen  also 
assisted  materially  in  securing  an  all-impor- 
tant report  on  the  Temperance  question, 
which  has  fairly  presented  the  subject  to  the 

*  Controversialist  and  Correspondent,  p.  79. 


attention  and  careful  consideration  of  civi- 
lized Europe. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  gather- 
ing, and  the  many  questions  touching  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  as  directly  pre- 
sented in  the  programme,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  many  deputations  were  not  sent 
from  England,  and  especially  from  Scotland. 
Want  of  apprehension  as  to  the  real  impor- 
tance of  the  Congress,  may,  probably,  be  all 
there  is  to  account  for  this,  but  now  the  un- 
dertaking is  made  so  successful,  there  cannot 
but  be  regret  experienced  that  so  few  of  the 
benevolent  societies  of  our  country  mani- 
fested their  respect  and  disposition  to  co- 
operate for  the  common  good. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  premature  to  re- 
gard what  has  been  done  at  the  recent  Con- 
ference as  more  than  preliminary  to  great 
works  of  usefulness  in  the  future ;  but  in  the 
matter  about  being  presented,  as  the  authen- 
tic report  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
gress, there  will,  doubtless,  be  found  abun- 
dant cause  for  rejoicing,  that  the  benevolent 
of  many  countries  have  met  in  the  beau- 
tiful city  of  Brussels,  to  resolve  upon  the 
good  of  mankind,  and,  by  association  and 
example,  to  become  strengthened  to  labour 
henceforth  for  the  realization  of  the  same. 


THE    AMERICAN    A 

At  the  period  at  which  we  write  we  are 
hourly  expecting  the  Report  of  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Vegetarian  Society, 
to  have  been  held  on  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, and,  if  possible,  we  trust  to  present 
some  details  of  the  proceedings  in  the  present 
number. 

We  are  most  anxious  that  the  co-operation 


NNUAL    MEETING. 

of  the  two  Societies  should  be  secured,  and 
thus,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  means  which 
will  most  certainly  tend  to  secure  the  pro- 
gress of  Vegetarianism  will  have  been  set  on 
foot. 

We  subjoin  a  word,  to  intimate  that  the 
American  Report  has  not  reached  us,  and  thus 
a  notice  of  it  will  have  to  be  deferred. 


CHEMISTRY  AND    PHYSIOLO 

In  one  of  the  Reviews  of  the  past  year,* 
often  presenting  most  valuable  matter  for 
the  consideration  of  its  intelligent  readers, 
we  find  an  article  containing  some  eulogistic 
remarks  on  The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life^ 
by  the  late  Professor  Johnstone.  The 
whole  article  is  deserving  of  careful  perusal, 
inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  matters  which  have 
*  Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1855. 
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a  direct  and  important  bearing  upon  the 
physical,  moral,  and  social  condition  of  the 
people.  We  are  at  issue  with  the  writer's 
views,  however,  on  several  points  ;  but  these 
we  cannot  now  discuss,  and  only  wish  to 
offer  a  few  remarks  on  a  paragraph  in 
which  the  conduct  of  Vegetarians  in  reject- 
ing the  flesh  of  animals  as  food,  is  some- 
what   oracularly  described  as  "  unphiloso- 
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pliical  and  vain."  The  following  is  the 
passage  to  which  we  wish  to  direct  atten- 
tion : — 

"  Look  next  at  the  food  we  eat.  This  is 
either  of  vegetable  or  of  animal  origin,  and 
what  modern  chemistry  tells  us  regarding 
it  is  not  only  full  of  rich  uses,  and  of  deep 
personal  interest  to  every  one  of  us,  but  is 
in  itself  truly  marvellous.  For,  firsts  it 
abolishes  the  artificial  distinction  which 
mere  sense  has  long  established  between 
animal  food  and  vegetable  food.  The  bread 
we  simply  bake  is  no  longer  quite  different 
in  use  and  quality  from  the  flesh-meats  on 
which  learned  cooks  exhaust  their  culinary 
skill.  In  bread  we  actually  eat  the  sub- 
stance of  beef,  and  in  bread  and  butter 
another  form  of  that  marbled  flesh  on  which 
the  eye  of  the  epicure  so  placidly  rests. 
In  every  variety  of  eatable  plant  there  exists 
a  proportion  of  what  chemists  call  gluten, 
which  is  nearly  identical  with  the  muscular 
part  of  animal  flesh,  and  a  proportion  also 
of  fat,  which  is  absolutely  identical  with 
the  fat  of  animals.  How  unphilosophical 
and  vain,  tht^refore,  the  discipline  which 
enjoins  and  makes  a  merit  of  abstaining 
from  a  substance  when  obtained  from  the 
body  of  an  animal,  and  yet  allows  the  use 
of  the  same  substance  when  obtained  from  a 
vegetable ! " 

1.  We  fuUy  agree  with  the  remark  that 
**  what  modern  chemistry  tells  us  regard- 
ing" our  food,  "is  not  only  full  of  rich 
uses,  *  *  *  hut  is  in  itself  truly 
marvellous."  Recent  chemical  researches 
have  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  various  kinds  of 
soil,  and  the  necessity  of  bringing  science 
to  bear  upon  the  production  of  the  food 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and 
beast.  These  researches  are  important  to 
the  material  interests  of  the  country,  but 
still  more  so  as  they  affect  the  health,  the 
happiness,  and  the  lives  of  the  population. 
In  all  our  schools  there  ought  to  be  some 
instruction  on  these  important  subjects. 
Let  this  be  supplied  to  both  young  and  old, 
and  the  question  as  to  the  best  food  for  man 
is  sure  to  secure  an  increased  amount  of 
attention.  But  chemistry  alone,  important 
as  its  teachings  undoubtedly  are,  must  not 
be  our  only  guide.  The  digestion  and  as- 
similation of  the  food  we  swallow  are 
chemico-vital  processes.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  physiology,  and  the  necessity  of 
combining  chemical  and  physiological  know- 
ledge in  considering  what  is  the  most  whole- 
some, and  the  most  economical,  method  of 
feeding  our  population.  This  we  regard 
as  an  important  axiom,  but  one  which  has 
been,  and  is  still,  very  much  overlooked. 
LiEBiG  in  his  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry ^ 


observes,  *  "  Men  have  often  tried  to  ex- 
plain vital  phenomena  exclusively  on  chemi- 
cal principles,  and  to  make  physiology  a 
part  of  chemistry.  This  was  done  centuries 
ago,  at  a  time  when  the  chemical  changes 
in  the  body  were  better  known  than  the 
organism  itself.  But  when  men  had  learned 
to  know  the  admirable  structure,  the  form 
and  quality  of  the  organs,  and  their  com- 
bined action,  by  a  more  exact  study  of 
anatomy,  they  imagined  they  had  found  the 
key  in  certain  principles  of  mechanics.  All 
such  attempts  have  entirely  failed ;  and 
their  failure  gave  rise  to  physiology  as  an 
independent  science."  The  reviewer  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  into  this  mistake  in 
uttering  his  dictum  respecting  man's  food, 
that  is,  deciding  "  exclusively  on  chemical 
principles." 

2.  The  reviewer  affirms  that  modern 
chemistry  "  abolishes  the  artificial  distinction 
which  mere  sense  has  long  established  be- 
tween animal  and  vegetable  food."  These 
words  seem  to  imply  that  in  the  continued 
use  and  application  of  these  terms — animal 
and  vegetable — there  is  a  distinction  without 
a  difference.  In  support  of  this  view,  we 
have  little  more  than  mere  assertion.  An 
appeal  is,  however,  made  to  chemistry. 
But  will  this  answer  the  writer's  purpose  ? 
The  principles  which  nourish  and  sustain 
the  animal  economy  may  be  chemically  the 
same  in  the  two  kinds  of  food,  but  in 
judging  of  the  superiority  of  one  over  the 
other,  surely  the  source  from  whence  the 
elements  of  nutriment  are  derived  is  of 
importance ;  and  next,  two  things  are  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  viz.,  the  proportion 
in  which  the  various  principles  exist  in  each 
kind,  and  the  nature  of  the  incombustible 
constituents,  as  we  shall  presently  show. 

"We  wish  first  to  direct  attention  to  a 
few  things  which  may  assist  the  non-scien- 
tific reader  in  the  investigation  of  this 
question.  The  reviewer  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  the  experiments  made  upon  Alexis  St. 
Martin,  the  young  Canadian  soldier,  by 
Dr.  Beaumont,  of  the  United  States,  as  to 
the  digestibility  of  different  kinds  of  food. 
These  experiments  establish  the  fact  that  the 
average  time  in  digesting  the  various  kinds  of 
vegetable  food  is  less  than  is  required  for  the 
digestion  of  the  various  kinds  of  flesh.  The 
reviewer  ignores  the  question  of  adaptation. 
Is  there  not  an  important  distinction  betwixt 
capability  and  adaptation  ?  It  is  true  that 
man's  gastric  apparatus  can  digest  the  flesh 
of  animals,  but  the  question  is,  is  it  adapted 
to  his  nature  and  organization  ?  "Will  it 
produce  the  purest  and  best  blood  ?  Are 
those  who  use  it  freely,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  most  healthy,  and  the  freest  from 
*  p.  252. 
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disease,  especially  of  an  inflammatory  and 
feverish  character  ?  Do  they,  in  fact,  stand 
as  good  a  chance  of  arriving  at  a  good  old 
age,  and  with  a  less  amount  of  those  pains 
and  infirmities  than  are  usually  experienced  ? 
We  have  abundant  evidence  on  these  points; 
and  facts  which  cannot  be  controverted 
justify  us  in  replying  most  decidedly  in  the 
negative,  to  each  question.  The  gluten  in 
good  brown  bread,  in  oatmeal,  barley,  the 
grape,  etc.,  is  much  easier  of  digestion,  and 
physiologically  purer  and  better,  than  what 
is  contained  in  the  muscular  part  of  animal 
flesh.  Were  this  not  the  case,  we  submit 
that  a  diet  consisting  entirely  of  animal  food, 
ought  to  be  as  conducive  to  health,  as  one 
from  which  it  is  entirely  excluded.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  fact,  as  our  critic  must 
be  fully  aware.  Physical  power  with  cer- 
tain feverish  accompaniments  and  tendencies 
may  be  produced,  but  is  not  this  done  at  the 
expense  of  the  vital  principle  .^  Life  may 
be  urged  on  too  fast,  and  the  melancholy 
results  are  often  witnessed  in  attacks  of 
various  kinds,  especially  of  an  apoplectic 
and  paralytic  character,  and  not  unfrequently 
before  old  age  is  reached.  Let  children  be 
trained  up  as  Vegetarians  and  teetotalers, 
and  though  they  may  not  arrive  at  maturity 
quite  as  soon  as  those  whose  diet  has  been 
of  a  mixed  character,  facts  show  that  if 
they  persevere  in  abstinence  from  flesh,  the 
process  of  decay  will  not  commence  so  soon. 
Indeed,  this  has  been  witnessed  in  the  cases 
of  persons  who  did  not  begin  to  be  Vege- 
tarians  until  they  had  reached  middle  life. 
Let  these  facts  and  considerations  be  duly 
reflected  upon  before  our  practice  is  again 
pronounced  "  unphilosophical  and  vain." 

The  reviewer  speaks  of  every  variety  of 
eatable  plant  supplying  not  only  gluten,  but 
"  a  proportion  also  of  fat,  which  is  abso- 
lutely identical  with  the  fat  of  animals." 
Vegetable  productions  do  indeed  supply,  in 
rich  abundance,  the  fuel  necessary  to  keep 
up  the  heat  of  the  body,  in  the  shape  of  oily, 
saccharine,  and  starchy  substance.  Chemi- 
cally they  may  resemble  the  fat  of  animals, 
but  facts  clearly  show  that  as  to  digestibility 
and  wholesoraeness  there  is  an  immense 
diflerence.  In  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
the  reviewer  appears  to  use  words  for  the 
sake  of  effect  merely.  Let  not  inquirers  be 
misled  by  such  a  practice,  but  look  beneath 
the  surface,  and  give  the  subject  a  fall  and 
candid  consideration.  Let  every  aspect  of 
the  question  be  viewed,  and  it  will  then  be 
seen  that  our  practice  is  strictly  "  philoso- 
phical," and  therefore  wise. 

3.  In  considering  this  paragraph  of  the 
reviewer,  the  reader  can  hardly  fail  to  notice 
the  brief  and  summary  way  in  which  an  im- 
portant question  is  disposed  of.     There  is  no 


attsmpt  to  discuss  the  subject  in  its  various 
aspects.  In  addition  to  what  has  been 
stated  we  wish  to  present  some  remarks  and 
statements  with  a  view  to  excite  further 
inquiry.  We  have  already  stated  that  it  is 
important  to  consider  the  proportion  in 
which  various  substances  exist  in  the  two 
kinds  of  food.  Wheat,  for  instance,  con- 
tains these  substances  in  just  the  proportion 
requisite  for  the  healthy  action  of  the  human 
frame,  but  can  the  same  be  said  of  any  kind 
of  flesh  .!>  Every  enlightened  chemist  and 
physiologist  knows  that  this  cannot  be  said. 
In  comparing  the  blood  of  flesh  eaters  and 
Vegetarians,  we  must  not  only  consider  its 
chemical  constituents,  but  its  physiological 
characteristics  and  qualities.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  healthy  condition  of  the  body  very 
often  depends  upon  apparently  trifling  cir- 
cumstances. The  presence  or  absence  of  very 
minute  particles  will  materially  affect  the 
vigorous  action  of  the  whole  frame.  It  is 
said  that  two  analyses — one  of  albumen  and 
the  other  of  fibrine — differ  no  more  than  two 
of  albumen,  yet  we  know  there  is  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  effects  of  the 
two  substances,  and  that  too  great  a  pre- 
ponderance of  one  of  these  elements  may 
produce  no  small  derangement  of  the  system. 
The  gastric  juice  and  the  saliva  are  said  to 
owe  their  solvent  properties  to  the  presence 
of  a  small  quantity  of  an  acid,  which  is 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  yet  how  great  the 
power  they  exert  upon  the  food.  If  then 
there  were  no  difference  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  blood,  it  does  not  follow 
that  its  purity  and  vitality  are  as  great  in 
the  flesh' eater  as  in  the  Vegetarian.  There 
is,  however,  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  a 
difference  betwixt  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  blood  in  Vegetarians  and  flesh-eaters. 
In  Liebig's  Familiar  Letters  we  find*  the 
following  statements.  "  The  partial  re- 
placement of  phosphoric  acid  by  carbonic 
acid,  and  vice  versa,  which  may  take  place 
in  the  blood,  without  alteration  of  its  pro- 
perties, explains  how  it  happens  that  the 
change  from  vegetable  to  animal  diet,  causes 
no  change  appreciable  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances in  the  body  of  man,  although,  by 
that  change  of  diet,  an  essential  difference 
in  the  composition  of  his  blood,  as  regards 
the  incomhuatihle  constituents,  is  produced. 
We  can  now  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
certainty  determine  beforehand,  from  the 
known  composition  of  the  ashes  of  the  food, 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  incombustible 
constituents  of  the  blood ;  since  we  know 
that  those  of  the  blood  are  derived  from  the 
food,  and  that  both  are  identical. 

"  When  the  food  consists    of   bread  or 
flesh,  which  leave  in  their  ashes  no  car- 
*  p.  391. 
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bonates,  but  only  pbospbates,  tbe  blood  con- 
tains only  phosphates ;  if  we  add  to  the 
bread  or  flesh,  potatoes  or  green  vegetables, 
the  blood  acquires  a  certain  amount  of  alka- 
line carbonates ;  if  we  replace  the  bread 
and  flesh  entirely  by  fruits,  roots,  or  green 
vegetables,  the  blood  of  man  acquires  the 
composition  and  quality  of  that  of  the  ox 
or  sheep. 

"But  although  the  exchange  of  phos- 
phoric and  carbonic  acids  in  the  blood,  when 
the  diet  is  changed  from  animal  to  veget- 
able, appears  to  have  no  influence  on  the 
processes  of  sanguification,  nutrition,  and 
production  of  heat,  yet  the  process  of  secre- 
tion is  very  essentially  modified  in  its  form 
by  this  exchange." 

From  the  above  extracts  it  will  be  ob- 
served that   the  change   to  which  Liebig 
refers  is  in  the  incombustible  constituents 
of  the  blood ;    and  afterwards  he  observes, 
"  The   combustible    constituents  of    bread, 
flesh,  roots,  tubers,  herbs,  and  fruits,  are, 
in  all  these  articles   of  food,   of  the  same 
nature  and  quality,  but  in  very  different  ^pro- 
portions."    After  giving  the  result  of  his 
researches  on  this  subject,  especially  in  the 
analysis  of  the  urine  of  men  and  animals, 
this  eminent  chemist  observes,  "  We  have, 
therefore,   every  reason   to    hope   that  we 
may  be  enabled,  by  a  very  simple  chemical 
operation,    to  reason  backwards  from  the 
urine    to    definite    conclusions   as    to    the 
quality  and  composition  of  the  blood ;    and 
it  will  require  only  a  small  number  of  com- 
parative examinations  of  the  urine,  and  of 
ashes  of  the  blood,  in  difi'erent  diseases,  to 
enrich  pathology  with  a  means  of  research 
invaluable  from  the  certainty   of  its  indi- 
cations ;  by  the  aid  of  which  the  physician 
may  ascertain  the  changes  occurring  in  the 
composition  of  blood  in  disease,  and  may 
judge  of  their  influence  on  the  functions  of 
the  blood,   and  consequently  on  the   most 
important  vital  processes." 

"  It  does  not  require  much  chemical 
knowledge  to  perceive  that  the  discovery  of 
the  law  which  regulates  the  dependence  of 
quality  and  functions  of  the  blood  on  the 
nature  and  amount  of  its  incombustible 
constituents,  is  the  foundation-stone  of 
medicine  and  physiology ;  and  that  it  is 
utterly  absurd  even  to  dream  of  a  rational 
science  of  medicine,  before  we  have  laid  this 
foundation-stone,  on  which  must  rest  the 
solution    of  all   questions    concerning    the 


animal  economy.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
chemist  not  to  acknowledge,  that  the  alka- 
line quality  of  the  blood  is  one  of  the  first 
and  mostimportant  conditions  of  the  organic 
process  of  combustion,  of  the  production  of 
animal  heat,  and  of  the  change  of  matter  in 
the  body."  These  extracts  clearly  show 
that  the  incombustible  elements  of  the  blood 
and  the  various  secretions  of  the  body,  are 
much  aff'ected  by  the  diet.  In  the  same 
work,*  LiEBiG  states  that  "  the  alkalies  .  . 
.  .  promote  and  increase  the  combustibility 
of  the  respiratory  matters,"  that  is,  the  re- 
spiratory process  is  materially  assisted  by 
the  presence  of  those  carbonates  in  the 
blood  which  vegetable  food  so  cheaply, 
abundantly,  and  wholesomely  supplies.  Let 
us,  in  fact,  live  as  we  believe  the  God  of 
Nature  intended — looking  at  man's  nature 
and  organization — and  we  shall  remove  one 
cause  of  alcoholic  stimulation.  This  is  a 
view  of  the  subject  which  entitles  the  Vege- 
tarian movement  to  the  earnest  consideration 
of  all  the  friends  of  progress,  especially  those 
who  are  so  laudably  engaged  in  endeavour- 
ing to  regenerate  public  sentiment  in  refer- 
ence to  intoxicating  drinks. 

4.  The  reviewer  seems  to  think  that  we 
make  a  merit  of  abstaining  from  the  flesh  of 
animals.     But  where  is  the  proof  of  this  ? 
We  simply  act  up  to  our  convictions  of  truth, 
and  being    satisfied  that  there  are    strong 
objections  to  the    flesh- eating   practices  of 
society,  we  deem  it  to  be  our  duty  to  urge 
others    to    abandon    them    also.      By    the 
relation   of    our  own    experience,    by  the 
exhibition  of  the  facts  of  science,  and  the 
presentation  of  arguments  drawn  from  the 
histories   of   individuals  and    communities, 
we  endeavour  to  persuade  others  to  follow 
our  example.     Our  practice  involves  no  self- 
denial  on  our  part.     We  thoroughly  enjoy 
our  mode  of  living,  and  can  partake  of  our 
food  regularly  without  any  misgivings  as 
to  its  impropriety  or  uusuitableness.     If  we 
are  wrong,  let  our  error  be  pointed  out.     It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  accuse  those  who 
condemn  existing  but  popular  practices  as 
being  influenced  by  a  pharisaical  spirit,  and 
Vegetarians   need    not    expect    to    escape. 
Believing  that  flesh-eating  is  an  obstacle  to 
human  progress,  we  shall  continue  to  labour 
for  its  abandonment,  and  the   dawn  of  that 
psriod  when  there  "  shall  be  nothing  to  hurt 
or  destroy. '' 

*  p.  320. 


REASONS    FOR    A 

Wha-T  is  man's  proper  food  ?  Is  he  natu- 
rally carnivorous  ?  Or,  is  he,  like  domes- 
ticated swine,  omnivorous  }  The  following 
among  other  reasons,  seem  to  indicate  that 


and 
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his  constitutional  food  consists  of  fruit 
vegetable  matter. 

1.  The  nobler  among  brutes,   those  dis- 
tinguished for  more  amiable  qualities,   and 
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the  more  beautiful  of  plumage  and  sweet  of 
soug  among  birds,  are  not  carnivorous.  Is 
man  to  be  ranked  with  the  baser  beasts  ? 

2.  The  intestinal  canal  in  fruit  and  veget- 
able eating  animals  is  longer  and  more  com- 
plicated than  in  the  carnivora  ;  the  gastric 
juice  in  one  is  said  to  be  slightly  acid,  in  the 
other  slightly  alkaline.  In  these  respects 
man  resembles  the  frugivorous  and  granivo- 
rous  animals. 

3.  Man  is  an  animal.  He  has  another 
nature  too — he  is  an  intellectual  being.  But 
his  life  is  sustained  by  the  same  animal 
powers  and  functions  which  pertain  to  other 
species.  And  as  an  animal  he  is  subject  to 
the  same  laws  which  govern  the  animal  king- 
dom— is  under  the  animal  economy.  Poison 
will  kill  him,  fire  will  burn  him,  water  will 
drown  him,  as  surely  as  they  will  a  lion  or 
a  sheep.  Appropriateness  and  adaptation 
distinguish  all  nature's  doings.  The  tiger 
is  supplied  with  the  means  and  propensities 
for  securing  its  food.  Man  lacks  all  indi- 
catives of  this  kind.  His  are  of  an  entirely 
ditferent  character.  He  has  not  the  fleet- 
uess  for  seizing,  nor  the  teeth  nor  claws  for 
rending  his  prey.  Nor  is  he  supposed  to 
possess  a  blood-thirsty  disposition.  Now, 
was  it  nature's  plan,  contrary  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  all  her  other  undertakings,  to 
deprive  man  of  his  proper  food  until  his  in- 
ventive genius  could  devise  artificial  imple- 
ments for  catching  it  ?  AVhy  this  solitary 
exception  and  incongruity,  another  like 
which  cannot  be  found  throughout  nature's 
domain  ? 

4.  Custom  aside,  who,  with  a  profusion 
of  delicious  fruit  and  farinaceous  food  around 
him,  would  think  of  cutting  down  an  inno- 
cent unofi'ending  animal  to  obtain  his  daily 
meal  ?  AVhat  on  earth  would  suggest  the 
thing  to  a  sane  mind  ? 

5.  It  is  cruel.  Unless  inured  and  hard- 
ened, who  does  not  revolt  at  the  thought  of 
butchery  ?  AVhat !  compelled  to  pain,  and 
thwart,  and  deaden  the  sensibilities  with 
which  we  have  been  endowed,  in  order  to 
procure  sustenance  .? 

6.  It  is  prodigal  and  wasteful— at  variance 
with  the  true  economy  of  nature.  It  costs 
much  more — requires  much  more  land  to 
subsist  a  man  on  animal  than  on  vegetable 
food.  Should  the  injunction,  "  Be  fruitful 
and  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,"  ever 
meet  with  fulfilment,  how  can  dense  popu- 
lations be  sustained  upon  a  plan  so  lavishly 
extravagant  ?  Higher  and  stronger  races 
extinguish  lower  and  weaker  ones.  Witness 
the  march  of  man's  dominion.  Carnivorous 
creatures  seem  to  be  a  kind  of  parasitic, 
excrescent,  temporary  production  below  other 
brute  species.  Query.  Is  there  evidence 
that  man  should  be  a  superior,  nobler,  more 


permanent  and  enduring  race,  or,  does  he 
belong  with  inferior  and  receding  tribes  of 
animals  ?  Is  it  the  ultimate  order  and  ten- 
dency of  things  that  man  should  exterminate 
beasts  (not  slaughter-house  fashion),  or  that 
beasts  should  exterminate  man  .-^  If  the 
former,  must  he  pine  and  degenerate  for 
want  of  his  constitutional  aliment  ? 

7.  Flesh  is  produced  from  vegetable  sub- 
stances. It  is  only  vegetable  matter  taken 
at  second  hand,  deteriorated  and  made  bad 
by  having  been  already  once  used,  and  by 
containing,  of  necessity,  impure  effete  por- 
tions. If  in  this  state  it  is  better  than  in 
its  primeval  form,  why  will  not  a  repetition 
of  the  ameliorating  process  make  it  better 
yet  ?  that  is,  why  is  not  the  flesh  of  carnivo- 
rous animals  still  more  preferable  .►*  Why 
consider  that  unclean  ? 

8.  But  the  matter  is  not  left  to  mere 
theorising  speculation.  Nature  and  reason 
only  corroborate  experience  in  declaring  that 
a  fruit  and  farinaceous  diet  is  best  for  man. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  by  test  beyond 
the  possibility  of  cavil.  Proper  and  natural 
vegetable  aliment  is  eminently  conducive  to 
bodily  strength  and  energy,  to  a  clear  and 
vigorous  intellect,  to  a  control  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  exercise  of  the  moral  facul- 
ties. 

But  says  an  objector : — 

1.  "■  In  Iceland  they  cannot  raise  corn  and 
peaches."  Well,  what  if  they  cannot  .> 
What  business — what  right  has  a  man  to 
make  his  home  where  he  cannot  live  ?  Does 
the  crater  of  a  volcano  aflford  especial  evi- 
dences that  it  was  designed  for  man's  resi- 
dence. It  is  not  on  all  the  globe  that  we 
can  appropriately  dwell.  The  ocean,  the 
desert,  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  for- 
bid it. 

2.  "  We  cannot  work  without  meat," 

So  a  little  while  ago  it  was  as  confidently 
thought  that  alcohol  was  necessary  to  give 
strength  to  endure  toil.  Facts  innumerable 
say  that  neither  is  necessary.  Compared 
with  proper  food  and  drink,  both  hinder  in- 
stead of  help  in  securing  the  object  aimed  at. 
Dr.  Fkanklin  ate  his  frugal  repast,  and 
drank  his  glass  of  water,  and  then  enjoyed  an 
intellectual  feast,  while  his  fellow  labourers 
were  regaling  themselves  on  their  ale  and 
beef-steak.  He  carries  a  printing  "  form" 
under  each  arm,  while  they  could  carry  but 
one.  Have  the  horse,  the  ox,  the  camel, 
the  elephant,  no  strength— the  squirrel,  the 
antelope,  the  ape,  no  nimbleness  ,^ 

3.  "  I  like  it."  So  can  a  cow  be  made  to 
like  it.  So  many  like  tobacco.  We  like 
what  we  have  been  taught  to  like,  or  what 
we  have  received  an  hereditary  taste  for. 
Our  appetites  are  perverted  and  depraved. 
Had  we    natural,   unvitiated    tastes,    they 
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would  guide  us  to  our  proper  food.     But, 
who  has  such  ? 

4.  "What  is  one's  food  is  another's 
poison.  It  may  do  for  some,  but  not  for 
me."  Nonsense.  Where  are  the  two 
birds,  or  the  two  beasts  of  the  same  tribe 
that  do  not  eat  the  same  kind  of  food?  If 
there  is  any  distinction  in  this  respect,  it  is 
artificial,  not  natural. 

5.  "  But  the  Bible  sanctions  the  use  of 
flesh."  What  creed  or  ism  on  earth,  is  not, 
according  to  its  advocates,  proved  by  the 
Bible  .>  Take  away  every  other  ground  of 
argument,  and  forthwith  you  find  the  arguer 
backed  up  upon  the  Bible  (taken  in  its 
merely  literal  sense) . 

Say  to  a  man  that  slavery  is  wrong— is 
an  evil  and  a  curse  to  both  enslaver  and 
enslaved;  that  it  is  a  libel  on  God  and 
humanity,  and  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  justice  and  he  will  perhaps  tell  you  "  the 
Bible  supports  it."  Prove  that  intemperance 
is  a  sin,  that  alcohol  is  a  poison,  that  the 
trafiic  makes  paupers,  and  criminals,  and 
wretched  families,  that  it  produces  the  prin- 
cipal item  in  the  tax-payers'  burden,  and 
that  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  tends  (and 
often  accomplishes  it),  to  dethrone  reason, 
to  debase  the  man,  and  make  him  worse 
than  an  idiot — and  he  may  calmly  tell  you, 
in  efi'ect,  "the  Bible  upholds  it."  Intimate 
to  a  professional  soldier  that  except  in  self- 
defence  and  vindication  of  right,  war  is 
unjustifiable  murder,  and  he  will  refer  you 
to  the  Bible !  Endeavour  to  persuade  a  man 
that  polygamy,  concubinage,  etc.,  are  not 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  welfare  of  the 
race,  and  are  morally  wrong,  and  you  may 
have  your  biblical  memory  refreshed.  In 
short  rebuke  Satan  personified,  and  he  will 
quote  Scripture  to  you. 

I  allude  to  these  things  to  shew  their  fal- 
lacy. The  Bible  is  an  ethical  treatise.  And 
the  great  truths  of  morality  and  religion 
even  must  be  drawn  from  it  by  the  general 
tenor  of  its  teachings,  and  not  from  isolated, 
detached  passages  construed  to  suit  any 
desired  fancy.  The  Bible  speaks  of  the 
sun's  rising  and  setting,  but  does  that  in- 
validate the  facts  of  science,  or  prove  that 
Galileo  was  a  heretic  worthy  of  death,  as 
the  people  of  his  time  supposed.  Nobody 
supposes  that  the  Bible,  rightly  understood, 
contradicts  truth  or  equity,  or  anything 
good. 

And  yet,  doubtless,  the  use  of  animal  food, 
especially  if  it  be  wild  flesh,  and  not  the 
stall-and-sty  fed,  over- fattened,  diseased, 
kind,  is  far  less  injurious  than  many  other 
things  with  which  our  tables  abound.  Our 
forefathers  were  much  more  robust  than 
their  descendants.  Their  habits  were  simple. 
They  were  much  in  the  open  air.      Their 


houses    were  not,    generally,    quite    "  air- 
tight,"    The  flesh  they  ate  was,  much  of  it 
obtained  by  the  chase,  as  the  woods  abounded 
in  game.     This,  though  unnatural  food,  was 
natural  flesh — not  art-produced 

It  is  often  said  that,  "  it  matters  not  so 
much  about  the  quality  of  food,  as  about  the 
quantity."  This  may  be  true  under  certain 
restrictions.  Both  are  important.  But 
why  a  danger  of  eating  too  much  ?  Simply 
because  the  food  is  unnatural.  It  produces, 
instead  of  natural  appetite,  unnatural  crav- 
ings. Hence  come  over-eating,  insufficient 
mastication,  and  partaking  of  food  too  fre* 
quently.  The  modern  art  of  cooking  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  Nature's  simplicity. 
Spices  and  stimulants,  condiments,  and 
sweetmeats,  too  rich  and  over-concentrated 
dishos,  "the  luxuries  of  living,"  are  the 
bane  of  liie  and  happiness.  Nor  can  it  be 
possible  that  they  afford  half  the  gustatory 
pleasure,  even,  which  the  gratification  of 
natural  hunger  by  plain,  simple,  natural 
food  would  afford. 

We  eat  too  fast.  The  teeth  should  chew 
the  food,  the  stomach  should  not.  The  saliva 
should  moisten  it,  not  an  artificial  drink. 
We  eat  too  much,  not  only  because  unnatu- 
ral food  produces  unnatural  hankerings,  but 
because  there  is  too  much  nutriment  in  a 
given  bulk.     It  is  too  concentrated. 

Oxygen  is  the  principal  thing  used  by  the 
blood  in  the  lungs.  And  still,  the  largest 
ingredient  in  air  is  nitrogen.  But  the  pro- 
portion of  oxygen  cannot  be  increased  with- 
out the  most  pernicious  results.  Why  ? 
Because  it  is  exactly  suited  to  the  purpose 
already.  So  of  food  —it  must  contain  some 
innutritions  matter.  Take  wh<jat,  for  instance. 
The  covering  in  which  it  is  eo  closely  en- 
veloped cannot  be  separated  from  the  more 
nutritious  particles  without  the  aid  of  art — 
the  art  of  boiling.  What  a  triumph  for  in- 
vention ! — no,  for  indigestion  and  all  her 
children ! 

The  stomach  needs  rest,  as  well  as  other 
muscles  of  the  body.  After  it  has  performed 
its  work  of  digestion,  it  requires  a  respite  from 
all  labour.  It  should  never  have  a  task  to  ac- 
complish during  sleep.  Who  would  think 
of  sleeping  and  keeping  a  tired  arm  at  work, 
meantime?  Yet  one  might  as  well,  as  to 
give  the  stomach  no  repose.  Late  and  hearty 
suppers  war  with  health. 

A  callous  throat  can  be  forced  to  bear — 
it  is  often  forced  to  bear — burning  viands 
and  scalding  drinks.  But  the  consequence 
is  lasting  detriment. 

If  any  truth  is  evident — if  it  is  clear  that 
the  sun  sheds  his  rays  at  mid- day  in  a  cloud- 
less sky — it  is  plain  that  water  was  made  to 
drink — to  relieve  the  thirsty  animal,  the 
thirsty  plant.     The   pure,  clear,  calm  un- 
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adulterated  liquid,  "  sparkling  and  bright," 
as  it  sprinkles  from  the  rock  or  gurgles  from 
the  hill  side,  is  the  beverage.  But  man  in 
his  wisdom,  knows  better!  Tea,  coffee, 
chocolate,  beer,  and  a  hundred  others  are 
superior — are  more  delicate  and  nice.  Have 
done  with  irony.  Those  who  will  spuru  all 
blessings  must.  Many  whose  warp  and 
woof  are  through  and  throusrh  interwoven 


with  artificial  stuff,  suppose  that  water 
and  fruit  would  make  them  sick,  because 
these  induce  an  effort  to  expel  impurities. 
The  injury  wrought  by  these  improved 
drinks  can  be  demonstrated  chemically. 
But  it  is  sufficient  for  any  rational  man  who 
uses  his  reason  to  see  they  are  unnatural. 
*  *  *— (J.  A.  Weston,  in  the  Type  of 
the  Times. 


THE    CONTROVERSIALIST 

COMMENTS    OF   THE   PRESS. 

The  further  remarks  of  the  Glasgow  Citizen, 
on  the  recent  Vegetarian  Banquet  of  the 
Annual  Meeting,*  after  a  few  preliminaries 
relating  to  the  commencement  of  the  enter- 
tainment, are  continued  as  follows  : 

Grace  followecl,  and  the  banquet  commencei. 
In  the  sophisticateii  state  of  our  stomach,  we 
confess  we  did  not  entirely  relish  it.  The  Vege- 
tarian cooks  attempted  too  much.  They  seemed 
amhitious  of  imitating  the  forms  of  diet  they 
despised,  Tlie"  green  peas  soup  "  was  accord- 
ingly inferior  to  mock  turtle  or  mulligatawny, 
while  the  "savoury  omelets"  and  "fritter  and 
potato  pies  "  were  indifferent  substitutes  for  cuts 
of  salmon  or  sirloins  of  beef.  SDmething  more 
simple,  such  as  eggs  and  milk,  would  have  been 
preferable.  Vegetarianism  is,  in  fact,  not  a  little 
marred  by  artifice  and  elaboration.  The 
"  moulded  cut  rice,"  however,  was  unexception- 
able, while  the  strawberries  and  cream  were 
beyond  all  praise.  It  shows  some  tact  in  the 
Vegetarian  Society  to  pitch  their  anniversary  in 
the  fruit  season,  just  when  the  gooseberries  are 
in,  and  before  the  strawberries  are  out.  In  hot 
weather,  too,  there  is,  as  they  have  probably 
calculated,  less  relish  for  kitchen  steams  and 
strong  animal  edibles.  On  a  close  Jidy  eve  a 
sufficient  supply  of  strawberries  and  cream  are, 
to  say  truth,  quite  enough  of  themselves  to  stop 
the  mouth  of  the  loudest  anti- Vegetarian  for  the 
time. 

Y^'^e  presume  the  writer  of  the  critique  was 
an  exception  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
five  hundred  guests  present,  or  the  general 
satisfaction  evinced  could  not  have  been  pro- 
duced, not  to  enter  particularly  into  the  cor- 
roboration of  the  fact  from  the  general  con- 
sumption of  the  good  things  presented.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  error  in  pre- 
paring dishes  suited  to  the  tastes  of  those  who 
are  partakers  of  the  flesh  of  animals,  though 
there  is  not  the  purpose  referred  to,  or  more 
attention  given  to  this  than  suffices  to  make 
the  diet  practical  to  the  meat-eater.  Vegeta- 
rians themselves  often  attain  to  very  simple 
tastes,  and  still  find  an  increase  and  not  a  loss 
of  gustatory  enjoyment  in  forsaking  the  flesh 
of  animals  :  but  when  the  object  is  to  give  a 
large  entertainment,  as  at  the  recent  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  plan  suggested 
by  our  critic  only  serves  to  remind  us  once 
*  Controversialist  and  Correspondent,  p.  67. 
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again  that  the  system  of  Vegetarian  diet  is 
subject  to  cross  fires  of  objection  ;  on  the 
one  hand,  if  we  provide  simply,  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  poverty  and  want  of 
resource  of  the  diet  necessitate  this,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  provision  is  abun- 
dant, suggesting  the  charge  of  too  close  an 
imitation  of  the  mixed-diet  practice,  or  of 
luxury  and  expense. 

The  editor  of  the  Citizen,  after  noticing 
further  the  arrangements  of  the  Banquet, 
proceeds  to  comment  upon  some  of  the  argu- 
ments used  by  the  speakers  during  the  even- 
ing. Referring  to  the  address  of  the 
President,  he  remarks  : — 

His  most  telling  points  were  those  in  which  he 
depicted  the  horrors  of  the  shambles.  From 
the  disgust  which  these  created,  be  concluded 
that  the  slaughter  of  animals  was  iinnatural. 
No  doubt,  if  every  man  had  to  act  as  his  own 
butcher,  the  demand  for  beef-steaks  and  mutton- 
chops  would  considerably  abate.  But  may  not 
this  be  an  over-sensitiveness,  born  of  a  high  state 
of  civilisation  ?  Are  there  not  many  things 
necessary  to  be  done  from  which  persons  of 
refinement  turn  with  loathing  ?  The  hunter 
pursues  his  quarry,  and  the  angler  hauls  in  his 
silvery  and  quivering  prize,  without  compunction. 
Many,  following  the  example  of  our  poet 
Burns,  would  shrink  from  crushing  a  mouse,  a 
very  beautiful  and  miraculous  specimen  of  God's 
workmanship.  Does  it  follow  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  vermin  is  a  species  of  murder?  Mark 
the  innocent  complacency  with  which  a  cat  per- 
forms the  operation.  Rosalind  would  not 
kill  a  fly,  but  behold  with  what  neatness  and  de- 
liberation a  spider  sucks  out  its  fluttering  life  ! 
That  one  set  of  animals  was  made  to  prey  upon 
another  is  a  mysterious  law  of  God's  providence. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  disconnect  the  idea  of 
cruelty  from  such  an  arrangement,  but  the  fact 
is  nevertheless  undeniable,  that  many  animals  are 
born  to  be  used  as  food  by  other  animals.  The 
Vegetarian  appeals  to  nature,  and  nature  answers 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  the  ocean,  and  in 
the  air,  by  the  daily  destruction  of  countless 
myriads  of  beautiful  and  innocent  lives  ! 

In  admitting  the  fact  that  the  necessity 
of  slaughtering  the  animals  whose  flesh 
is  consumed,  would  end  the  practice  with 
the  individual,  our  writer  admits  our  case, 
from  the  fact  we  contend  for,  that  nature — 
which  so  carefully  provides  that  the  essen- 
tial   paths    of    existence,    where    physical 


being  is  provided  for,  are  all  made  more  or 
less    paths    of   pleasure    to  man — declares 
against  the  practice   of  procuring  flesh  as 
food,   from  the  repugnance  experienced  at 
every  step.     That  it  is  no  over-sensitiveness 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  unfortunate 
brethren  of  society  who  are  forced  into  the 
slaughtering  of  animals  for  the  rest — their 
proxies  in  acts  of  bloodshed — are  injured  or 
demoralized  by  their  occupation.     Nothing 
necessary  to    be  done    to  procure  food,  in 
relation  to  the  natural  wants  of  man,  can 
produce  loathing,   but,    on    the    contrary, 
pleasure,  in  degree    at    least.     As    to   the 
hunter  and  fisher,  they  are,  in  degree,  like 
the  slaughterman,  trained  in  acts  of  destruc- 
tion, and  have  progressively  lost  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  repugnance  generally  experienced 
for  acts  of  slaughter,  especially  where  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  animal  in  the  act 
of  killing  is  necessary — for  instance,  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  ox,  the  sheep,  or  the  lamb. 
"We  do  not  profess  to  be  lovers  of  vermin, 
but  rather  of  the  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
improvement,  which,  for  the  most  part,  pre- 
vent their  existence,  or  inconvenience  from 
them  ;  but  as  to  competing  with  the  cat  in 
the  operation  of  destroying  the  mouse,  we 
have  no  pretension,  neither  do  we  deny  the 
connection  of  other  animals  with  their  prey, 
but  only  state  that  as  there  are  other  ani- 
mals which  have  not  these  habits,  man  is  in 
his  own  nature,   as  well  as  in  likeness  to 
these,  not  an  animal  of  prey,  but  one  des- 
tined to  consume  fruits,  roots,  and  grain, 
with  other  vegetable  products. 
We  next  read : 

Mr.  Simpson  had  another  strong  point,  in 
which  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  Brotherton, 
M.P.,  who  announced  that  he  had  been  forty- 
seven  years  a  Vegetariau.  Both  gentlemen 
spoke  of  the  number  of  diseased  animals  brought 
to  market.  Men  are  suspicious  of  what  they 
eat,  and  easily  frightened.  Yet  how  comes  it 
that  sheep  and  oxen  do  not  enjoy  perfect  health, 
seeing  that  they  are  all  Vegetarians  ?  Mr.  John 
Smith  of  Malton,  and  other  speakers  announced 
that  they  had  been  cured  of  dyspepsia  and  sun- 
dry ailments  by  adopting  a  Vegetarian  diet. 
This  may  be  true,  but  it  proves  little  or  nothing. 
All  eaters  of  butcher-meat  are  not  dyspeptics. 
If  vegetable  food  has  performed  cures,  so  have 
vegetable  pills — so  have  air  and  exercise — so  has 
cold  water.  Change  of  diet  is  an  old  remedy 
for  stomach  complaints  ;  but  isolated  individual 
cases  must  not  be  made  the  basis  of  a  theory 
which  general  experience  contradicts. 

The  objection  of  doubt  as  to  the  dis- 
eased flesh  sold,  is  met  by  a  simple  reference 
to  facts,  occurring  everywhere,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  report  of  the  House  of  Lords 
a  few  years  ago,  showing  the  enormous  ex- 
tent of  the  evil.  Sheep  and  oxen,  in  their 
natural  state,  would  rarely  be  sufiering,  we 


apprehend,  any  more  than  other  animals  ; 
but  artificially  treated  as  they  are,  disease 
arises,  and  from  the  practice  of  consuming 
their  flesh,  this  is  seriously  productive  of 
evil  to  public  health.  The  general  statistics 
are  in  favour  of  the  change  of  diet ;  general 
experience  is  thus  in  favour  of  the  system, 
and  sets  aside  the  attempt  here  made  to 
object. 

Then  follows  what  we  are  happy  to  believe 
is  somewhat  more  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
victions of  the  writer. 

There  is  something  so  very  amiable  in  these 
Vegetarian  philosophers,  something  so  pastoral 
and  Arcadian,  such  a  sympathy  with  corn-fields 
and  orchards  in  preference  to  footsore  Smithfields 
and  bloody  abattoirs,  that  we  have  every  desire  to 
treat  them  with  admiration  and  respect.  In 
singing  or  sighing  after  "our  primal  state," 
they  entertain  no  foolish  notions  of  living  in 
bowers,  or  wearing  garments  of  fig-leaves.  Their 
amount  of  practical  good  sense  is  surprising ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  they  are  actuated  by 
an  impulse  of  tenderness  towards  the  brute 
creation,  which  many  great  and  good  men,  from 
Pythagoras  downward,  have  not  been  ashamed 
to  manifest,  and  to  obey. 

We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  writer  of 
the  article  inclines  to  a  practical  experiment 
of  our  system,  and  shall  be  happy  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  results  of  a  sound  experiment. 
The  article  concludes  as  follows  :  — 
But  although  Mr.  Simpson,  who  has  been 
forty -four  years  a  Vegetarian,  declares  the  flavour 
even  of  the  "  roast  beef  of  old  England  "  to  be  re- 
pugnant to  his  senses,  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  animal  food,  disguised  by  culinary  art,  has 
enormous  hold  on  the  appetities  and  on  the 
affections  of  mankind.  Examples  of  very  strong 
men,  and  prodigiously  strong  animals,  built  up 
on  purely  vegetable  and  farinaceous  substances, 
are  not  wanting ;  but  as  a  people,  the  rice-fed 
Hindoos  or  Chinese  are  deficient  in  those  power- 
ful moral  and  physical  qualities  which  distinguish 
the  mixed-diet  races  of  Europe  and  America. 
Then  what  would  become  of  the  poor  Esquimaux 
without  the  flesh  of  the  seal  and  the  rein-deer  ? 
Many  animals  would  eat  men  up  if  they  were 
not  encountered  and  destroyed.  Were  Vege- 
tarianism, however,  universal,  the  effects,  we 
apprehend,  would  be  not  to  overrun  our  fields 
with  cattle  and  our  hills  with  sheep,  but  to 
cause  these  innocent  graminivora  to  almost  wholly 
disappear.  Such  as  were  spared  would  still  pain 
the  Vegetarians  with  the  spectacle  of  their 
sudden  or  their  lingering  deaths.  But  it  is  not 
only  butcher-meat,  but  fish,  and  oysters,  and 
every  form  of  animal  food  that  it  is  proposed 
to  abandon.  Not  an  iota  of  slaughter  is  to  be 
permitted,  unless  of  such  silly  flies  as  may 
blunder  into  our  Vegetarian  broth  !  "Cest  la 
soupe  qui  fait  le  soldat  "  was  at  one  time  a  saying 
in  France,  but  the  soup  to  make  a  soldier  is  not, 
we  fear,  such  as  emanates  from  the  Vegetarian 
cuisine. 

For  as  much  as  this  section  of  the  remarks, 
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of  our  critic  is  serious  or  requires  answering, 
we  have  simply  to  say,  that  when  intellectual 
and  moral  training  do  for  the  Hindoo  and  the 
Chinese  what  Vegetarian  diet  already  does, 
the  differences  above  presented  will  be  at  an 
end.  Some  of  the  nations  of  the  Eastern 
world,  however,  and  the  porters  of  a  part  of 
China  amongst  the  rest,  are  notably  the 
strongest  men  of  the  earth,  and  they  abstain 
from  the  flesh  of  animals.  As  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Polar  regions,  we  have  to  refer 
to  the  explanations  already  given  in  our 
pages,  *  proving  the  fallacy  and  error  of  such 
objections.  As  to  other  replies,  if  necessary, 
these  will  be  found  as  already  referred 
to,t  and  in  the  fact  that  the  balance  of  na- 
ture is  ever  secured  when  man  does  not 
interfere  with  it,  and  that  he  never  needs  to 
undertake  to  meddle  with  any  portion  of  the 
animal  kingdom  by  way  of  setting  it  in  order, 
his  attempts  in  this  direction  being  signalized 
by  the  introduction  only  of  disorder. 

INTERNATIONAL    CONGRESS    AT   BRUSSELS. 

J.  S.,  W.  W.,  and  G.  D.— The  address  pre- 
sented by  the  Society  to  the  Congres  de 
Bienfaisance,  which  met  on  the  15th  Sept., 
and  has  just  terminated  its  deliberations, 
was  the  result  of  the  consultation  of  the 
officers  of  the  Society,  who,  observing  the 
various  questions  pertaining  to  agriculture, 
economy,  food,  social  ana  domestic  progress, 
and  the  question  of  the  suppression  of  intem- 
perance, considered  the  occasion  suitable  for 
sending  a  deputation  of  the  President, 
Mr.  Alderman  Harvey,  and  Mr.  Simpson 
RosTRON,  with  the  object  of  presenting  an 
address  to  the  Congress. 

The  address,  a  translation  of  which  we 
here  present,  forms  part  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Congress,  and  will  be  reproduced  in 
the  full  report  about  being  issued. 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
CONGRES  INTERNATIONAL  DE  BIENFAI- 
SANCE. 

Gentlemen — The  Society  of  which  the  accom- 
paiiing  amiouncement  presents  the  prospectus, 
would,  through  their  chief  officers  and  some  of 
their  members,  congratulate  the  Congres  Inter- 
national de  Bienfaisance  on  their  meeting  at 
Brussels,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  fully 
sympathizing  with  the  objects  of  the  Congress, 
beg  to  accredit  James  Simpson,  Esq.,  of  Man- 
chester, President  of  the  Society;  Joseph 
Gunn  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham,  Trea- 
surer ;  Mr.  Alderman  Harvey,  of  Salford, 
Manchester;  and  Simpson  Rostron,  Esq.,  of 
Manchester,  members  of  the  Society,  as  a  depu- 
tation to  the  Congress,  and  their  representatives 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  same. 

We  behold  with  satisfaction  that  the  question 

*  See  Supplement,  \^p.  38,  39, 
•t  Lecture  of  Mr.  Simpson,  pp.  27—43. 


of  Food  will  occupy  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  as  a  Society  of  Dietetic  Reformers, 
we  hope,  that  either  on  the  present  or  some 
early  subsequent  occasion,  the  question  may  be 
mooted  in  its  most  comprehensive  aspects  of 
consideration. 

Established  as  an  organized  Society  in  Great 
Britain,  for  the  last  nine  years,  and  in  co-opera- 
tion with  a  similar  Society  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  with  honorary  members  in 
other  countries,  we  hold  the  conviction  that  the 
question  of  food  can  never  be  fully  and  com- 
pletely understood,  or  wisely  dealt  with,  without 
reference  to  tlie  natural  history  of  man,  considered 
in  relation  to  anatomical,  physiological,  chemical, 
and  moral  evidence,  and  that  this,  when  duly 
estimated,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at, 
after  laborious  investigation,  by  LiNN^us,  Cu- 
viER,  Eay,  Monboddo,  Uaubenton,  and 
many  other  naturalists  of  greatest  celebrity,  that 
fnuts,  roots,  and  grain,  with  the  succulent  parts 
of  vegetables,  are  the  natural  food  of  man,  what- 
ever else,  as  Lord  Monboddo  remarks,  he  may 
come  to  consume  by  "  acquired  habit." 

The  questions  of  agricultural  produce,  and 
economic  distribution  in  the  purchase  of  food, 
are  doubtless  gravely  affected  by  these  considera- 
tions, and  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  re- 
sisting the  force  of  opinion,  and  still  more,  of 
established  custom,  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the 
flesh  of  animals  as  food,  the  researches  of  science, 
and  the  concurrent  progress  of  enlightened  civili- 
zation are  such,  that  the  question  of  the  pro- 
priety of  ceasing  to  raise  food  for  cattle  with  the 
design  of  afterwards  consuming  their  bodies, 
must  press  itself  upon  the  consideration  of 
society  as  a  primary  question  of  political  and 
domestic  economy,  science  having  demonstrated 
that  there  is  no  peculiar  nutriment  to  be  derived 
from  the  flesh  of  animals,  but  that  the  elements 
of  use  are  simply  the  proximate  principles  of 
vegetables  transferred  from  the  food  of  the 
animal  consumed,  but  at  the  cost  of  from  one  to 
four  hundred  per  cent,  the  amount  for  which 
the  identical  elements  of  nutriment  could  be 
obtained,  simply  and  directly  from  the  orchard, 
the  garden,  and  the  farm. 

In  beautiful  harmony  with  these  facts,  the 
natural  instincts  and  moral  nature  of  man  are 
found  to  rejoice  in  the  various  circumstances 
pertaining  to  the  procuring  food  from  the  veget- 
able kingdom,  whilst  benevolence  is  offended  at 
every  step  necessary  to  procure  the  flesh  of 
animals,  the  connection  of  acts  of  slaughter  and 
the  effects  of  abnormal  habits  of  diet,  being  also 
an  element  for  further  consideration,  ia  some  of 
the  higher  aspects  of  the  subjects  referred  to  in 
the  suggestions  for  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
gress, as  points  for  present  or  future  attention. 

Not,  however,  to  carry  the  principles  and 
advocacy  of  the  Vegetarian  Society  beyond  the 
convenience  and  prescribed  limits  of  the  Congress, 
we  would  further  congratulate  the  Congress  on 
their  proposed  consideration  of  the  most  effectual 
remedies  for  the  intemperance  resulting  from  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  and  in  doing  this, 
would  call  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the 
fact  that  the  appetite  for  them  is  mainly  incident 
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to  the  practice  of  consuming  the  flesh  of  anjraals 
as  food,  whilst  abstinence  from  this,  and  sub- 
sistence on  the  products  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, has  the  effect,  naturally  and  effectually,  of 
eradicating  the  appetite  for  strong  drinks  ;  a 
Vegetarian  diet  and  the  use  of  such  beverages 
being  found  to  be  incompatible,  and  thus  sug- 
gesting that  the  question  of  intemperance  in 
drinks  can  be  most  certainly  dealt  with  in  rela- 
tion to  sound  principles  of  diet. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, 
we  would  again  express  our  entire  sympathy 
with  the  objects  of  the  Congress.  Originating 
and  planned  in  the  spirit  of  philanthropic  regard 
for  the  well-being  of  mankind,  it  cannot  fail  to 
have  its  important  fruits  of  usefulness  and  bless- 
ing to  the  masses  of  society,  and  in  the  consider- 
ations it  will  tend  to  develop;  and  the  charity 
it  will  spread  abroad,  we  have  the  assurance  that 
the  great  cause  of  humanity  will  be  served  by 
your  benevolent  efforts. 

Accept,  then,  Gentlemen,  our  assurances  of 
the  deepest  respect  and  affection. 

JAMES   SIMPSON,  President. 

JOSEPH  G.  PALMER,  Treasurer. 

JOHN   ANDREW,   Jun.,  Secretary. 

GEORGE   DORNBUSCH,  \  Local  Secretaries 
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BRUSSELS   PHILANTHROPIC    CONGRESS. 

It  affords  us  the  deepest  gratification  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  reaclers  to  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  communication  from  the 
seat  of  the  recent  Congress  at  Brussels  :  — 

Dear  Sir, — Your  readers,  like  yourself,  are 
doubtless  all  interested  in  the  recent  event  at 
Brussels,  the  Congress  of  Philanthropists  from 
nearly  every  civilised  country  in  the  world,  and 
many,  whether  merely  adherents  of  the  Tem- 
perance practice,  or,  like  our  members,  adherents 
of  both  Temperance  and  Vegetarianism,  will 
rejoice  to  know  that  the  principles  of  each  move- 
ment were  fully  represented  on  the  occasion. 
The  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Alderman 
Harvey,  of  Salford,  and  Mr.  Simpson 
RosTRON,  ofBowdon,werethe  representatives  of 
the  Vegetarian  Society,  and  presented  an  address 
to  the  Congress  which  will,  no  doubt,  form  part 
of  your  official  communication  for  the  month. 
Mr.  Harvey,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Pope,  of 
Manchester  (Honorary  Secretary),  and  Mr. 
Simpson  Rostron,  also  represented  the  Al- 
liance movement  of  Great  Britain,  Mr  Bepp,  of 
London,  being  deputed  from  the  Loudon  League 
of  Temperance  for  the  same  object. 

Regarded  as  the  assemblage  of  philanthro- 
pists of  various  countries,  or  as  specially  meet- 
ing with  a  useful  and  benevolent  object,  that  of 
benefiting  society  at  large,  and  especially  the 
industrious  classes,  the  Congress  which  has  just 


terminated  its  deliberations,  is  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  world. 

Vv^e  are  told  that  the  Conjres  de  Bienfuisance 
is  understood  to  have  far  exceeded  the  limits  of 
questions  such  as  can  be  submitted  to  our  Sta- 
tistical Society  in  England,  and  that  thus  there 
was  little  or  no  sympathy,  manifested  by  us  for 
the  recent  deliberations  at  Brussels  ;  but  though 
these  questions  discussed  have  no  precedent  in 
a  public  point  of  view,  and  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  what  we  will  call  "  the  providential 
course  of  accident,"  they  are  still  none  the  less 
worthy  of  all  countries,  and  especially  of  Great 
Britain,  which  professes  to  be,  and  doubtless  is, 
materially  advanced  in  all  questions  of  social 
and  political  reform,  as  compared  with  other 
nations.  The  Statistical,  and  all  other  societies, 
would  thus  have  done  themselves  honour  by 
being  represented  on  the  occasion  of  the  first 
great  conference  of  all  nations  for  the  discussion 
of  great  questions  affecting  the  individual  wel- 
fare of  kingdoms,  and  the  good  and  happiness  of 
the  world  at  large. 

I  trust  you  will  but  accept  this  communication 
as  half  only  of  my  reference  to  the  Congress  to 
which  I  have  ventured  to  direct  your  attention, 
and  knowing  your  prior  occupation  of  the  space 
of  your  journal,  I  shall  reserve  to  my  next  letter 
the  further  general  remarks  I  have  to  make. 

Congratulating  yourself,  and  your  readers,  on 
having  entered  on  a  Continental  campaign  of 
reason,  and  philanthropic  labour,  to  bear  most 
important  fruits  in  the  future, 

I  am,    dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Brussels.  J.  S.  J. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  insert  the  further 
comments  referred  to  in  our  next. 

A  diet  op  mutton. 

Sir  —  Li  the  July  number  of  your  valuable 
journal  is  an  article  entitled  "  A  Diet  of  Mut- 
ton,"* signed  "A  Dyspeptic."  The  writer  is  evi- 
dently an  old  sufferer  from  a  nervous  dyspepsia, 
and  has  all  the  jaundiced  imagination  and  feel- 
ings at  times  creeping  over  him,  which,  if  not 
removed,  terminate  in  confirmed  hypochon- 
driasis. 

Having,  by  for  ever  bidding  good  bye  to  a 
"  Diet  of  Mutton,"  lost  those  wretched  morbid 
hypochondriacal  feelings  which  were  once  stealing 
over  my  frame,  which  were  embittering  my  very 
existence,  and  leading  me  to  take  false  views  of 
men  and  things  in  general,  leading  me  at  times 
to  the  opposite  of  philanthropy — to  complete 
misanthropy — I  can  readily  understand  how  the 
diseased  mind  in  such  a  condition  deceives  its 
unfortunate  possessor. 

Your  correspondent's  friend  is  quite  right  in 
thinking,  that  if  he  could  only  weather  it  for  a 
time,  he  should  be  better  for  adopting  the  Vege- 
tarian practice.  Let  him  for  the  mutton  sub- 
stitute peas,  beans,  or,  in  winter,  pea-soup.  A 
mild  hydropathic  course  of  treatment  at  the 
same  time,  so  as  to  strengthen  the  spinal  and 
nervous  system  generally ;  and  to  give  tone  to 
the  stomach  and  digestive  organs  through  its 
bracing  effects,  first,  upon  the  nervous  trunks, 
and   then   upon   the  branches    of    the   nerves, 

*  Controversialist  and  Correspondent,  p.  52. 


which  proceed  from  them  to  these  important 
parts,  with,  at  the  same  time,  thorough  rest  of 
brain,  will  do  much  towards  the  gradual  resto- 
ration of  "  A  Dj'speptic"  to  improved  health. 
Should  these  few  remarks  not  be  sufficiently  clear 
to  him,  and  he  will  give  me  his  name  and  ad- 
dress, I  will  endeavour  to  render  these  matters 
more  intelligible  to  him,  having  gone  through 
like  horrors  with  himself,  of  which  I  can  truly 
say  with  the  poet,  "  Q,uelque  ipse  miserrima 
vior,  et  quorum  pars  magna  fui." 

I  can  assure  "A  Dyspeptic  "  that  life,  which  to 
me,  when  on  "  a  diet  of  mutton,"  was  a  terrible 
burden,  is  now  a  glorious  reality,  a  perfect  hea- 
ven upon  earth,  and  it  warms  my  heart  to  see 
such  men  as  Mr.  Simpson,  Alderman  Harvey, 
Mr.  Brotherton,  Mr.  Metcalfe,  Mr. 
Smith,  and  others,  including  my  old  friend,  Mr. 
FoRSTER,  boldly  standing  out  by  their  life  and 
example  in  maintaining  such  great  truths. 

Who  knows  but  the  firm  and  manly  per- 
severance in,  and  maintenance  of,  true  principles 
by  such  men,  may  gradually  lead  to  a  better 
condition  of  the  human  race,  when  the  miserable 
dyspeptic  shall  be  no  more  seen  amongst  us, 
but  when  the  ideas  of  our  childhood  shall  be 
realized,  and  it  shall  be  found  in  the  future  of 
this  earth,  that  man  has  regained  the  primitive 
condition  of  physical  existence,  and  attained  not 
merely  to  a  physical,  but  to  a  full  moral  develop- 
ment in  harmony  therewith. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  FORBES  LAURIE,  M.D. 

IZydropathic  Establishment,  Dunstable. 

ADVAMTAGES    OF    ORGANIZATION. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  often  led  to  notice  the  marked 
difference  in  result  between  mere  pretensions  to 
order  and  the  practical  results  of  judicious 
organization, 

A  friend  in  America  writes  me  as  follows  : — 
"Your  account  of  the  progress  of  Vegetarian- 
ism in  England  is  exceedingly  cheering,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  it  is  of  a  more  stable 
character  than  with  us.  Our  people  run  after 
every  new  ism  for  a  spell,  dropping  one  as 
another  presents  itself;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
scarcely,  I  fear,  retaining  common  sense.  In 
England,  the  people  are  more  reliable,  and  Vege- 
tarianism is  evidently  planting  its  principles 
there,  more  as  an  institution,  rooted  in  the  very 
net-work  of  society  at  large,  than  it  has  yet  done 
here.  Our  Vegetarian  organization  is  not  of 
that  tangible  and  permanent  character  that  it 
has  assumed  in  England.  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  a  meeting  we  may  have  in  New  York, 
but,  as  Dr.  Alcott  says,  we  must  meet,  shake 
hands,  and  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the  cause, 
if  we  do  nothing  else." 

The  meeting  above  referred  to  is  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  American  Society,  and  will  have 
been  held  ere  this,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  with 
good  effect.  I  cannot,  however,  but  notice  the 
disadvantage  of  want  of  attention  to  organiza- 
tion as  here  declared,  and  the  more  so  as  I  am 
aware  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  American 
Periodical  receiving  so  much  less  support  than  it 
merited,  and  of  other  features  of  want  of  influ- 


ence I  could  name,  which  would  all  have  been 
obviated  by  a  little  steady  attention  to  details  in 
organization,  without  whic'i  the  best  plans  and 
most  useful  objects  are  sooner  or  later  made 
to  fail. 

I  draw  your  attention  to  these  matters,  not  in 
the  spirit  of  complaint,  but  in  that  of  real 
interest,  in  seeing  our  American  friends  doing 
their  duty  to  a  great  cause.  We  know  what 
they  can  do,  and  so  do  they ;  and  all  we  would 
ask  of  them,  after  this,  is  to  co-operate  heartily 
with  us,  as  you  have  suggested,  and  let  us  see 
their  good  works. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Manchester.  J.  S.  M. 

SOURCES    OP   VEGETARIAN   INFORMATION. 

"We  have  often  felt  surprise  at  the  difficulties 
experienced  in  the  change  of  conviction  and 
practice  of  individuals.  The  following  letter 
is  an  illustration  of  this  : 

Sir — I  am  not  a  Vegetarian,  but  as  I  am 
tliinking  of  being  one,  I  ought  to  try  tiie  Vege- 
tarian diet  for  some  tim.e  before  I  give  my  word 
to  be  one  of  your  fraierniiy.  I  shall  thank  you 
to.  send  me  the  Penny  Vegetarian  Cookery.     *    * 

I  think  the  Vegetarian  diet  is  the  best  for  the 
human  system,  but  it  is  difficult  to  leave  off  old 
practices ;  nevertheless  men  of  thought  ought  to 
do  so  when  these  practices  are  wrong.  My 
saying  I  wish  you  success  is  not  worth  much, 
but  still,  truth  will  prevail. 

Avertoyi  Glfford.  II.  T. 

Dear  Sir — I  am  half  inclined  to  become  a 
Vegetarian,  but  lack  information  on  the  subject. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  myself  to  you 
as  the  head  of  the  movement  in  England,  in  the 
hope  that  you  may  have  it  in  your  power  to 
supply  me  with  something  to  read  on  tlie 
question,  and  I  will  promise  to  give  anything 
in  that  way  my  immediate  and  most  serious 
consideration. 

Yours  faithful! V, 

Boss.  '  R.  C.  H. 

Our  advice  to  these  applicants  is  to  lay- 
hold  of  the  first  number  of  the  Messenger  to 
he  got  at,  and  to  read  it  throughout — cover 
as  well  as  the  whole  matter  of  the  various 
departments— and  then  we  feel  assured  there 
will  be  no  undue  sense  of  dependence  ex- 
perienced. The  connection  of  reading  on 
Vegetarian  questions,  with  the  practical 
adoption  and  carrying  out  of  the  system  is 
so  natural,  that  the  knowledge  sufficient  for 
every  one  is  progressively  attained  in  a  short 
time.  The  standard  works  referred  to  in 
our  advertisements  are,  of  course,  indispen- 
sable to  a  complete  study  of  the  question  of 
food,  but  next  to  the  understanding  of  the 
basis  of  the  system,  and  the  fallacies  of  the 
popular  conceptions  which  support  the 
practice  of  consuming  flesh  as  food,  there  is 
nothing  so  important  as  the  judicious  practice 
of  Vegetarian  diet  in  the  first  year  or  two 
of  its  adoption.      Many  cases   of  defective 
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practice  frequently  occur,  and  failure  in 
consequence.  To  derive  the  benefit  and 
favourable  impression  claimed  for  the  system 
is  here  and  there  the  consequence,  and  will 


continue  to  be  so,  but  with  intelligence  and 
attention  to  the  requirements  of  the  system, 
we  have  not,  in  all  our  experience  of  these 
changes,  known  a  single  case  of  failure. 
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HOW   TO   ENJOY   THE  PRESENT. 

In  order  to  enjoy  the  present  it  is  necessary 
to  be  intent  on  the  present.  To  be  doing 
one  thing,  and  thinking  of  another,  is  a  very 
unsatisfactory  mode  of  spending  life.  Some 
people  are  always  wishing  themselves  some- 
where but  where  they  are,  or  thinking  of 
something  else  than  that  of  which  they  are 
speaking.  This  is  the  Avay  to  enjoy  nothing 
well,  and  to  please  nobody.  It  is  better  to 
be  interested  with  inferior  persons  and  inferior 
things,  than  to  be  indifferent  with  the  best. 
A  principal  cause  of  this  indifference  is  the 
adoption  of  other  people's  taste,  instead  of 
the  cultivation  of  our  own,  the  pursuit  after 
that  for  which  we  are  not  fitted,  and  to  which 
consequently,  we  are  not  in  reality  inclined. 
This  folly  pervades  more  or  less  all  classes, 
and  arises  from  the  error  of  building  our  en- 
joyment on  the  false  foundationof  the  world's 
opinion,  instead  of  being,  with  due  regard  to 
others,  each  our  own  world.  —  Fhoneiic 
Journal, 

THE   BUSHMAN   AND    THE   KAFFIR. 

In  search  of  bulbous  roots  the  bushman  digs 
the  earth,  he  rifles  the  tree  of  its  honey,  and 
the  ant  of  its  larva) ;  he  pursues  the  rat  and 
the  serpent.  A  cloud  of  locusts,  which  to 
the  planter  is  an  object  of  horror,  is  to  him 
an  object  of  rejoicing  ;  he  feeds  on  the  des- 
tructive animals,  and  what  he  cannot  con- 
sume he  preserves  in  a  dried  state  for  a 
future  provision.  *   * 

The  Kafiir  seldom  eats  animal  food ;  an  ox 
however,  is  sometimes  slaughtered,  but  this 
is  done  either  in  compliment  to  some  stranger, 
or  in  honour  of  some  peculiar  occasion. 

From  the  history  of  the  human  species  I 
am  almost  induced  to  believe  that  necessity 
and  not  choice  has  urged  man  to  have  re- 
course to  the  river  and  the  ocean  in  quest  of 
food.  Though  the  Kaflirs  in  general  dread 
the  sea,  and  the  prints  of  their  feet  are  sel- 
dom seen  on  the  shore,  yet  a  few  of  these 
people  who  are  poor  in  cattle,  live  partly  on 
fish ;  yet  this  circumstance  has  degraded 
them  in  the  estimation  of  their  countrymen, 

A  Kaffir  whose  food  consists  chiefly  of 
coagulated  milk,  to  which  he  sometimes  adds 
millet  or  roots,  is  a  stranger  to  those  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  stomach  which  are  so  pre- 
valent in  civilized  society.  Fever,  accom- 
panied with  eruption,  is  the  disorder  to 
which  he  is  principally  subjected. — Literary 
Varieties, 


ADAM   FERGUSON,    THE   HISTORIAN. 

His  palsy  ought  to  have  killed  him  in  his 
fiftieth  year  ;  but  rigid  care  enabled  him  to 
live  uncrippled,  either  in  body  or  mind, 
nearly  fifty  years  more.  Wine  and  animal 
food  besought  his  appetite  in  vain  ;  but  huge 
messes  of  milk  and  vegetables  disappeared 
before  him,  always  in  the  never-failing  cloth 
and  fur.  His  temperature  was  regulated  by 
Fahrenheit;  and  often,  when  sitting  quite 
comfortably,  he  would  start  up,  and  put  his 
wife  and  daughters  into  commotion,  because 
his  eye  had  fallen  on  the  instrument,  and 
discovered  that  he  was  a  degree  too  hot  or 
too  cold.  He  was  then  about  seventy- two, 
and  had  to  pass  through  a  good  deal  of  war, 
but  returned  in  about  a  year  younger  than 
ever. — Lord  Cockburn^s  Memoirs. 

WHAT    BECAME   OF   SPROTt's    DONKEY? 

Squire. — *  *  "I  declare,  parson,  you 
are  looking  as  if  you  felt  pity  for  Sprott ;  and 
I  saw  you,  indeed,  whispering  to  him  as  he 
was  taken  out  of  court.'' 

Parson,  (looking  sheepish). — "  Indeed, 
Squire,  I  was  only  asking  him  what  had 
become  of  his  donkey,  an  unoffending  crea- 
ture.'' 

Squire. — "Unoffending  !  upset  me  amidst 
a  thistle-bed  in  my  own  village  green.  I 
remember  it  well;  what  did  he  say  had 
become  of  the  donkey." 

Parson. — "  He  said  but  one  word  ;  but 
that  showed  all  the  vindictiveness  of  his  dis- 
position. He  said  it  with  a  horrid  wink, 
that  made  my  blood  run  cold.  'What's 
become  of  your  poor  donkey,'  said  I,  and  he 
answered " 

Squire. — "  Go  on."     He  answered  ~ 

Parson. — "  Sausages." 

Squirf.—"  Sausages !  Like  enough;  and 
sold  to  the  poor  ;  and  that's  what  the  poor 
will  come  to  if  they  listen  to  such  revolution- 
ising villains.  Sausages!  Donkey  sau- 
sages !— (spitting).— 'Tis  as  bad  as  eating 
one  another;  perfect  cannibalism."— Jtfy 
Nov /J  I. 

application     of   LIQUID     MANUPvE    TO   SUB- 
SOILS   AND   ROOTS. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Wilkin's  plan,  adopted  on 
some  waste  land  at  Wokingham,  by  way  of 
experiment,  for  one  year,  has  been  published. 
The  liquid  manure  was  applied  through 
semi-cylindrical  tiles,  laid  convex  side  up, 
on  a  water-tight  floor  of  brick,  edged  round 
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with  bricks  4|  inches  high,  and  covered  with 
soil  to  a  depth  of  18  inches,  in  which  the 
crops  are  planted  in  lines  running  coinci- 
dently  with  the  tiles.  The  same  sorts 
of  seeds  were  planted  in  duplicate  on  the 
same  sort  of  soil,  but  without  either  the  tile 
or  the  brick  apparatus.  To  the  former, 
liquid  manure  was  applied  about  twice  a 
week ;  to  the  latter,  none  was  given.  The 
results  were  quite  extraordinary,  especially 
with  mangel-wurzel  andcarrots.  Them'^ngel- 
wurzel  was  produced,  with  manure,  at  the' 
rate  of  about  sixty-nine  tons  per  acre,  the 
average  weight  of  the  roots  being  twelve 
pounds  each,  whereas,  on  the  unprepared 
piece,  it  was  four  pounds,  and  on  a  piece  of 
ground  prepared  with  a  top  dressing  of  liquid 
manure,  six  pounds.  Italian  rye-grass  was 
cut  five  times  on  the  prepared  bed  to  one 
cut  on  the  other;  the  fifth  of  the  former 
being  exceedingly  tender  and  juicy,  while 
the  one  of  the  other  was  tough  and  dry. 
Potatoes  were  doubled  in  weight  by  the 
manure.  Hemp  and  flax  grew  luxuriantly 
by  its  aid.  In  three  months  the  hemp  was 
six  feet  long,  and  a  second  crop  was  then 
planted,  which  grew  to  the  same  length. 
Mr.  Wilkin  says,  that  even  three  crops, 
and  for  cattle, seven  crops,  annually,  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  might  thus  be  produced. 
The  cost  of  construction,  however,  is  con- 
siderable. With  bricks  for  floors,  he  esti- 
mates it  at  £100  an  acre,  but  with  gas  tar 
and  sand,  at  £50.  There  are  other  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  application  of  this 
method  on  the  large  scale,  but  we  think  we 
can  see  how,  by  aid  of  steam-power  and  a 
circulatory  system  of  valved  and  perforated 
manure  pipes,  such  difficulties  might  be 
overcome,  so  far  as  inequalities  of  ground 
are  concerned  ;  whether  to  great  profit 
remains  as  a  further  question. — Builder, 
No.  626. 

VEGETABLE  BUTTER. 

In  some  parts  of  the  interior  of  Africa 
the  negroes  are  furnished  plentifully  with  a 
kind  of  vegetable  butter  by  a  tree  called  the 
Shea,  or  Butter-tree.  This  is  a  large  and 
handsome  tree,  and  travellers  have  described 
it  as  very  much  in  appearance  resembling  the 
American  oak.  The  butter  is  obtained  from 
the  kernel  inclosed  in  the  fruit,  which,  upon 
being  dried  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards  boiled 
in  water,  produces  a  substance  exactly 
resembling  the  butter  which  is  the  produce 
of  our  dairies.  It  has,  too,  this  advantage 
over  the  butter  made  of  milk,  that  it  does 
not  require  salting  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing, and  is,  besides,  firmer  in  its  substance 
and  richer  in  its  flavour.  Mungo  Park 
considered  its  taste  superior  to  that  made  of 
cow's  milk,  and  adds  that  the   negroes  not 


only  use  this  butter  for  their  family  supply, 
but  that  it  forms  among  them  a  considerable 
article  of  barter. — The  Field,  the  Garden, 
and  the  Woodland. 

DRALERS    IN   BAD   MEAT    AT   NEWTON. 

Thanks  to  the  Newton  Board  of  Health,  the 
notorious   practices   of    a   certain    class    of 
butchers  in  Newton  are  likely  to  meet  with 
the  punishment  which  selling  unsound  meat 
to  the  community — and  especially  the  poor — ■ 
so  richly  deserves.      At  the  New  Bailey,  to- 
day,   Samuel  Webster,   of   Newton,  was 
charged  with  having    in  his  possession   a 
quantity  of  unsound  meat.     The  prosecution 
was  by   the  Newton  board  of  health,  Mr. 
William    Marshall    Ireland,   chairman 
of    the    board,    being  in  court. — Thomas 
Booth,  inspector  for  the  board,  stated  that 
the  defendant  was  the  registered  owner  and 
occupier   of  a   slaughter-house  in  Newton. 
On  the  previous  Friday  afternoon,  in  com- 
pany with  John  Roberts,  butcher,  he  en- 
tered the   slaughter-house,    and  found   the 
halves  of  six  cows  and  one  calf,  which  were 
considered  unfit  for  human  food,   and  had 
been  since  destroyed. — John  Roberts,  who 
said  he  had  been  all  his   life    a  butcher, 
deposed  that  all  the  carcasses  were  in  a  state 
of  disease. — Webster  stated  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  one  of  the   beasts ;    it   had 
been  taken  there  without  his  knowledge. — 
He  Avas  fined  £10  and  costs,  or  be  imprisoned 
two  months. — Henry  Hall,  the  registered 
ov/ner  and  occupier  of  a  slaughter-house,  was 
also  summoned  for  having  in  it  an  unsound 
beast,  ready  dressed  for  sale. — Mrs.  Hall 
appeared  in  place  of  her  husband,  and  stated 
that  she  gave  the  key  to  a  man,  but  did  not 
know  that  the  beast  he  took  into  the  slaugh- 
ter-house was  unsound. — She  was  subjected 
to  a  similar  penalty. — Ashton  Boardman 
and  his  son,  along  with  Isaac  Shaw,  were 
summoned  for  having  in    their   slaughter- 
house a  diseased  cow.     Boardman  was  the 
registered  owner  of  the  place,  and  Shaw  the 
occupier. — The  inspector  having  proved  the 
diseased  state  of  the  cow,  Mr.  Roberts,  on 
behalf  of  the   youth  Boardman,  suggested 
that  he  was  desirous  of  learning   the   art 
of  a  butcher,  and  had  given  1 5s.  for  this  cow 
just   to   experiment  upon,    as  Sir    Astley 
Cooper  once  gave   a  footman  two  guineas 
to  let  him  cut  ofi"  his  leg.     The  cow,  when 
cut  up,  was  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  bone 
yard. — Mr.  Trafford  said  the  defence  was 
ingenious,  but  he  should  discharge  the  de- 
fendants, because  the  offence  against  them 
was   not   clearly  proved. — The  cases  being 
disposed    of,    one    of     the    Salford    meat 
inspectors  stated  that  during  the  last  two 
years    he     had    seized    2,000  lbs.   of    un- 
sound   meat  in  the    borough    of    Salford, 
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much  of  which  came  from  Ne-wton  Heath. 
— Mr.  W.  M.  Ireland  said  that  it  was  his 
impression  that  Newton  supplied  about 
twenty  diseased  animals  weekly ;  amongst 
them  there  was  a  goat ;  and  even  the  flesh 
of  an  ass  had  been  sent  off  for  sale.  The 
board  of  health  were  now  fully  alive  to  the 
evil,  and  were  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  it, 
— Mr.  Trafford,  in  imposing  the  penalty 
upon  the  defendants,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  parties  in  Manchester  and  Salford  took 
the  diseased  cattle  to  Newton  for  slaughter, 
and  then  fetched  them  back. — These  were 
the  first  cases  in  which  the  board  had  become 
the  prosecutors. — Alanchester  Examiner  and 
Times. 

VACCINATION. 

It  is  well  known  that  those  who  live  on 
pure  diet,  have  little  cause  to  fear  the 
usual  attacks  of  disease  on  thtir  children. 
A  friend,  who  is  a  Vegetarian,  had  never- 
theless complied  with  the  custom  of  vaccina- 
ting his  child,  but  the  virus  did  not  take^  as 
it  is  called,  and  the  medical  attendant  said 
that  the  blood  of  the  child  was  too  pure  to 
receive  the  disease,  and  that  it  must  be 
fed  differently.  Our  friend  thought  this  a 
strange  doctrine,  and  did  not  see  the  wisdom 
of  producing  a  diseased  state  in  his  child 
by  gross  feeding,  and  declined  the  doctor's 
advice.  A  lesson  may  be  learned  from  this, 
viz.,  that  a  pure  state  of  the  blood  tends  to 
reject  the  poison,  whether  inserted  in  the 
blood  or  inspired  through  the  air.  We 
have  read,  with  pleasure,  a  pamphlet  by 
Mr.  GiBBS,  on  compulsory  vaccination,  and 
another  by  Horace  Johnson,  M.D.,  and 
in  these  it  is  proved  by  correct  statistical  re- 
turns, not  only  in  England,  but  also  from 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  that 
vaccination  is  no  certain  protection  from 
small-pox,  whilst  by  the  transfusion  of  the 
diseased  animal  matter  from  one  person  to 
another,  the  seed  of  all  the  hereditary  com- 
plaints of  the  first  are  sown  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  second,  and  so  on  from  one  to 
another,  the  vaccine  matter  becoming  more 
and  more  impure,  the  oftener  it  is  transferred. 
Thus,  consumption,  leprosy,  scrofula,  spinal 
affections,  erysipelas,  eruptions,  and  even 
madness  may  be  propagated  from  the  impure 
system  into  the  pure. — Journal  of  Health. 

MAY    MORNING. 

Up  with  the  morning,  and  up  with  the  sun ; 

Night,  with  its  dreams  and  its  shadows,  is 
done ; 

The  lilac's  small  stars  in  their  thousands 
arise, 

"While  the  garden  is  filled  with  their  lan- 
guishing sighs. 


I  must  away  with  the  earliest  hours, 
To  gather  the   May-dew  that  lies  in   the 
flowers. 

The  yellow   laburnum,   the   spendthrift   of 

spring, 
How  lavish  the    wealth   which  its  bright 

branches  fling, 
As  rich   as   the  bough  which  the  sybil  of 

yore 
To  chase  the  dark  spirits  of  Acheron  bore. 
Ah,  yet,  at  the  sight  of  its  gladness  depart 
The  shadows  that  gather  in  gloom  o'er  the 

heart. 

The  violets  open  their  eyes  in  the  grass. 

Each  one  has  a  dew-drop  to  serve  as  a 
glass ; 

Last  night  in  their  shelter  the  fairy  queen 
slept ; 

And  to  thank  the  sweet  watch  o'er  her  sleep 
which  they  kept. 

The  look  which  she  gave  them  at  parting- 
left  there 

The  blue  of  her  eyes,  and  the  scent  of  her 
hair. 

"With  his  wings  filled  with  music,  the  bee  is 

abroad, 
He  seeks  the  wild  thyme-beds  of  which  he 

is  lord. 
The  lark  starts  from  slumber,  and  up-soaring 

flings 
The  night-tears  the  clover  had  shed  on  his 

wings. 
The  chirp  of  the  grasshopper  gladdens  the 

field,  _ 
For  all  things  their  mirth  or  their  melody 

yield. 

The  glory  of  spring,  and  the  glory  of  morn. 
O'er  all  the  wide  world  in  their  beauty  are 

borne  ; 
For  the  winter  is  gone  to  the  snows  of  the 

north. 
And  the  promise  of  summer  in  green  leaves 

looks  forth. 
The  red  rose  has  summoned  her  sisters  from 

rest, 
And  earth  with  the  sight  of  the  lovely  is 

blest. 

I  too  will  go  forth,  I  too  will  renew 

My  bloom  and  my  spirits  in  sunshine  and 

dew; 
I  hear  the  birds  singing,  and  feel  that  their 

song 
Bears  my  own    heart  that    shareth    their 

gladness  along. 
Ah,  let  me  away  with  the  earliest  hours, 
To  gather  the  May- dew  that  lies  in  the 

flowers.  L.  E.  L. 
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HORSE  FLESH  AS  FOOD  IN  ENGLAND. 


If  any  body  has  recently  been  philosophical 
enough  not  to  be  shocked  by  the  propositions 
and  doctrines  of  M.  St.  Hilaire,  an  econo- 
mist who  argues  that  nothing  should  be  lost 
in  his  country, — France — it  must  be  the 
Vegetarian,  who  can  afford  to  look  on  and 
listen  to  the  dispute  as  to  whether,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wisdom  of  the  Morning  Post 
and  other  journals,  horse-flesh  should  hence- 
forth be  made  a  standard  article  of  food  in 
Great  Britain.  For  our  own  part,  we  have 
to  confess  that  we  have  read  the  remarks  on 
the  new  item  of  diet  recommended  to  atten- 
tion, with  a  measure  of  satisfaction,  proving, 
as  they  most  certainly  do,  in  the  little  less 
than  horror  they  excite,  how  much  habit 
tends  to  blind  the  eyes,  and  how  really 
artificial  are  many  of  the  eating  customs  of 
society.  While  people  are  immensely  shocked 
at  the  recommendation  of  horse  flesh  as 
food,  we  have  at  least  a  remnant  of  hope 
that  they  will  be  led  to  reason  a  little  on  the 
discrepancy  of  this  horror  with  the  fact  of 
their  eating  other  animals,  and  some  utterly 
filthy  in  their  habits,  and  far  more  objection- 
able in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  than 
the  horse.     Do  those  who  are  so  seriously 


vexed  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
flesh  of  this  animal,  at  all  compare  the 
practice  suggested  with  that  long  since 
established  of  eating  the  flesh  of  swine, 
ducks,  and  other  unclean  animals  ? 

The  commotion  produced  by  the  article 
of  the  Morning  Fost,  *  is  amusing  in  another 
point  of  view,  and  reminds  us  forcibly  of  a 
similar  local  sensation  produced  not  long 
since  by  the  discovery  of  the  carcass  of  a 
donkey  on  a  sausage  maker's  bench  in  Liver- 
pool. Great  was  the  horror  of  the  public ; 
but  how  much  cleaner,  really,  is  the 
donkey  than  the  pig,  the  very  animal  on 
which  the  sausage  maker  mainly  depends  for 
the  source  of  his  business. 

The  dispute  to  us,  however,  is  one  in 
which  we  are  not  mixed  up,  unless,  happily, 
the  suggestion  of  M.  St.  Hilaire  should 
drive  the  thoughts  of  the  reflective  a  stage 
onward  towards  the  propriety  of  eating 
fruit,  corn,  and  the  vegetable  products  of  the 
earth,  about  which  there  can  be  no  com- 
motion raised,  and  rejecting  the  dead  flesh 
of  all  once  living  animals  whatever.  We 
will  hope  for  such  a  result. 

*  Controversialist  and  Correspondent,  p.  88. 


THE    ANNUAL    MEE 

We  have  briefly  to  call  attention  to  the  report 
given  of  the  American  Annual  Meeting,  in 
our  present    number,    and  to  express  our 
regret  that  it  is,  like  the  last  year's  report,, 
so  exceedingly  meagre  in  its  features.   From 
our  first  organization  as  a  Society,  we  have 
always  felt  the  importance  of  a  wide  promul- 
gation   of   our    opinions    as    expressed    in 
speeches  and  lectures ;   and  as  these  are  more 
than  usually  attractive  at  Annual  Festivals, 
it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  some  com- 
plete report  was  not  secured  by  the  American 
Society,     and   a  wide   issue    given    to  it. 
Indeed,  anything  short  of  this  is  reprehen- 
sible in  relation  to  the  interest  of  Vegetarian- 


TING    IN    AMERICA. 

ism,  and  we  hope  the  Society  have  attended 
more  to  this  than  the  information  hitherto 
reaching  this  country  would  lead  us  to 
conclude. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  members  of  the 
British  Vegetarian  Society  are  at  length  to 
be  incorporated  with  the  American  Society ; 
but  we  venture  to  apologize  for  the  trifling 
and  inconsiderate  way  in  which  this  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  American  Society  is 
announced  at  the  end  of  the  notice  of  the 
Annual  Meeting,  and  beg  to  attribute  this 
to  the  clumsiness  of  the  reporter,  rather 
than  to  anything  attaching  blame  in  any 
more  official  quarter. 


INSTINCTS 

It  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  progress  of 
our  movement,  that  writers  approach  our 
principles  indirectly  as  well  as  directly,  in 
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treating  other  subjects  of  kindred  interest  and 
connection.  Wim  this  we  ever  sympathize, 
recognizing  the  important  influences  at  work, 
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for  realization  in  a  furtlier  and  more  favour- 
able period. 

The  following  article  is  one  sucli  as  we 
now  refer  to,  which,  we  extract  from  a  recent 
number  of  a  review.* 

"To  whatever  part  of  the.  creation 
which  surrounds  us,  we  direct  our  attention, 
whether  to  its  physical  or  to  its  intellectual 
order  and  organization,  we  still  find  ourselves 
overwhelmed  with  wonders,  all  indicating 
the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  their  Author ; 
all  tending  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
various  races  of  animated  nature.  Among 
these  wonders,  the  instincts  with  which  these 
different  races  are,  in  various  relations  and 
degrees,  imbued,  are  not  the  least, 

'*  Jacob  Taylor,  a  Chester  county  almanac 
maker,  near  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  county  being  then  nearly  a 
frontier  settlement,  tells  a  story  of  a  flock  of 
deer  which  occupied  an  island,  not  otherwise 
inhabited.  A  herd  of  our  domestic  cattle 
were  introduced  into  the  island,  but  their 
presence  gave  no  alarm  to  the  deer.  The 
bellowing  of  the  bulls,  however  formidable  it 
might  seem  to  ears  unaccustomed  to  the  sound, 
did  not  in  any  degree  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  previous  occupants  of  the  soil.  But 
at  length  a  dog  found  its  way  to  the  island, 
on  which  the  deer  immediately  took  the 
alarm,  and  fled  with  precipitation.  "Why 
then,  inquires  the  almanac  maker,  of  a  sup- 
posed philosophical  friend,  who  is  represented 
as  present,  were  the  deer  so  intimidated  by 
the  sight  of  a  dog,  although  they  remained 
undisturbed  by  the  presence  of  animals  ap- 
parently so  much  more  formidable.''  The 
philosopher  answers,  that  there  is  a  sympathy 
between  all  ruminating  animals  to  prevent 
hostility,  or  the  fear  of  hostility  from  each 
other.  The  almanac  maker,  while  seemingly 
assenting  to  the  correctness  of  the  explana- 
tion, shrewdly  suggests  a  wonder,  in  which, 
no  doubt,  some  of  our  readers  may  partake, 
how  the  deer  could  discover  that  the  dog  did 
not  chew  the  cud  as  well  as  themselves.  The 
sober  truth  seems  to  be,  and  here  the  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  the  Creator  are  mani- 
fested, that  those  animals,  whether  rumina- 
ting or  not,  which  live  exclusively  on 
vegetable  food,  manifest,  while  in  their 
native  state,  no  sign  of  hostility,  or  fear  of 
hostility,  towards  each  other.  The  deer 
manifests  no  more  fear  of  an  horse  than  an 
ox.  At  the  same  time,  these  herbivorous 
animals  appear,  independently  of  experience 
or  education,  to  entertain  an  instinctive  per- 
ception that  an  enemy  lurks  in  the  carni- 
vorous races.  The  poet  Cowper,  in  his 
account  of  the  treatment  of  his  tame  hares, 
informs  us,  that  he  introduced  to  the  ac- 
quaintance of  each  other  a  hare  and  a 
*  Friends'  Review. 


spaniel,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
there  was  any  natural  hostility  between  the 
races  to  which  they  respectively  belonged. 
The  experiment  was  made  with  great  caution, 
and  as  the  hare  manifested  no  signs  of  fear, 
and  the  spaniel  no  symptoms  of  hostility,  he 
concluded  that  the  apparent  antipathy  be- 
tween the  dog  and  the  hare  is  artificial,  not 
natural.  The  dog,  he  says,  pursues  because 
he  is  taught  so  to  do,  and  the  hare  flees 
because  he  is  pursued. 

"  If  Cov^PEK,  had  been  as  shrewd  a  philo- 
sopher as  he  was  interesting  as  a  poet,  he 
would  probably  have  discerned  that  his  ex- 
periment was  made  under  circumstances 
highly  artificial,  and  could  therefore  lead  to 
no  reliable  conclusion  with  regard  to  the 
result  of  such  an  acquaintance,  if  found  ia 
the  forest,  beyond  the  influence  of  man. 
The  hare,  nursed  and  protected  as  it  had 
been  by  Cowper,  had  unquestionably  lost 
much  of  its  vigilant  instinctive  dread,  and 
consequently  was  not  likely  to  be  alarmed 
when  no  hostility  appeared.  The  dog, 
educated  altogether  as  a  domestic  animal, 
had,  no  doubt,  been  always  accustomed  to 
look  to  the  hand  of  his  master  for  his  daily 
food,  and  had  probably  never  been  subjected 
to  the  necessity  of  acting  as  his  own  butcher. 
It  was  therefore  highly  unnatural  and  im- 
probable that  he  should  commence  a  new 
trade  till  impelled  by  hunger.  The  dog  and 
the  hare  were  therefore  partially  educated 
for  peaceful  acquaintance  before  they  saw 
each  other. 

"  That  the  dog,  in  his  natural  state,  is  ex- 
clusively a  carnivorous  animal,  will  probably 
not  be  denied.  The  dog  and  the  wolf  are  so 
similar  in  their  nature,  that  the  latter,  while 
running  in  his  native  forest,  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  the  type  of  the  former,  with 
similar  propensities,  and  depending  for  sup- 
port upon  similar  means.  Godman,  in  his 
Natural  History,  has  produced  evidence 
which  can  hardly  be  disputed,  that  the  dog 
and  the  wolf  are,  properly  speaking,  varieties 
of  the  same  species,  not  animals  of  different 
races.  Their  mutual  progeny  differs  in  one 
essential  characteristic  from  all  hybrid 
animals  that  are  known — it  is  not  marked 
with  sterility. 

*'The  innocent  sheep  appears  the  especial 
victim  of  the  wolf,  and  the  depredations 
sometimes  made  on  the  sheep-fold  by  domes- 
tic dogs,  furnish  evidence  that  it  is  education, 
not  nature,  which  prevents  the  dog  from 
more  frequently  glutting  his  appetite  with 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  lamb.  Indeed,  of 
all  the  domestic  animals,  the  dog  stands  con- 
spicuous, aild  comparatively  alone,  for  the 
change  effected  by  education  in  his  habits 
and  propensities.  Though,  from  his  affinity 
to  the  wolf,  the  lamb  would  appear  to  be  his 
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especial  food,  yet  we  often  find  him  trans- 
formed by  education  to  be  the  most  efficient 
assistant  to  the  shepherd  in  the  protection  of 
his  flock.  The  shepherd's  dog,  in  particular, 
furnishes  a  most  reliable  protection,  either 
by  day  or  by  night,  of  the  flock  entrusted 
to  his  charge.  A  strange  dog  that  may  ven- 
ture within  his  domain,  is  pretty  sure  to  pay 
for  his  temerity  by  the  loss  of  his  life. 

"  So  susceptible,  indeed,  is  the  dog  of  change 
of  habit  from  education,  that  he  is  actually 
transformed  from  a  carnivorous  animal  to 
one  dependent  entirely  upon  vegetable  food. 
In  the  highlands  of  Scotland  the  dog  and 
his  master  live  alike  upon  oatmeal,  prepared 
in  the  same  manner,  and  eaten  out  of  the 
same  vessel.  Among  all  the  races  that  are 
susceptible  of  domestication,  as  well  as 
among  those  that  are  never  subjected  to  the 
dominion  of  man,  it  is  curious  and  interest- 
ing to  observe  how  their  instincts  are 
blended  in  some  degree  with  a  species  of 
ratiocination.  The  herbivorous  animals  ap- 
pear, as  already  observed,  independently  of 
experience,  to  discover  enemies  in  the  car- 
nivorous races ;  and  the  latter  do  not  seem 
to  require  education  or  instruction  in  the 
selection  of  their  prey.  But  we  often  find, 
strangely  mingled  with  these  instinctive  per- 
ceptions, means  resorted  to  for  escape  from 
danger,  or  expedients  for  securing  their 
prey,  which  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for 
otherwise  than  by  the  employment  of  the 
reasoning  faculty.  Why  does  the  hound, 
when  he  falls  on  the  scent  of  his  prey,  if 
he  happens  to  make  a  retrograde  move- 
ment, immediately  abandon  it  and  pursue 
the  proper  course,  but  because  the  scent,  if 
followed  in  a  backward  direction,  grows 
fainter  at  every  jump,  thus  indicating  to  a 
reasoning  animal  a  greater  lapse  of  time 
since  the  scent  was  impressed  on  the  ground  ? 
The  numerous  instances  of  sagacity  exhibited 
by  the  dog  furnish  testimony  which  can 
hardly  be  disputed,  that  he  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  reasoning  animal. 

"  The  dog  is  only  one  among  a  countless 
number  that  may  be  justly  reckoned,  in 
some  measure  reasoning  animals.  The 
elephant,  in  particular,  so  frequently  ex- 
hibits evidence  of  the  combining  and  com- 
paring power,  that  even  Pope,  with  all  his 
propensity  to  draw  a  strong  line  between 
reason  and  instinct,  assigns  to  the  elephant 
the  character  of  a  half-reasoning  animal. 
The  following  anecdote,  which  I  have  read, 
though  I  cannot  recall  my  authority,  seems 
to  prove  that  this  interesting  animal  is  not 
only  capable  of  ratiocination,  but  also  of 
ingenious  contrivance.  An  elephant,  whose 
chain  did  not  allow  him  the  full  range  of  his 
prison-house,  was  thrown  a  piece  of  money, 

which  happened  to  rest  some  distance  withm 


the  wall  of  his  prison,  but  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  chain.  The  sagacious  animal,  direct- 
ing his  trunk  to  a  part  of  the  wall  imme- 
diately beyond  where  the  piece  of  money 
lay,  blew  a  strong  blast,  which,  by  its  recoil, 
poured  a  current  of  air  directly  over  the  part 
of  the  floor  where  the  money  lay,  and  this 
current  immediately  drove  the  coin  within 
the  reach  of  his  chain. 

"  The  following  anecdote,  from'  Instinct 
Displayed^  plainly  indicates  the  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  faculty  by  an  animal  not  usually 
supposed  to  possess  superior  sagacity. 

"Two  goats,  grazing  about  the  ramparts  of 
Plymouth  citadel,  got  down  upon  the  narrow 
ledge  of  the  rock,  and  one  of  them  advancing 
before  the  other  till  it  came  to  an  angle,  was 
enabled  to  return ;  but  on  its  way  back  met 
its  companion,  which  produced  a  most  per- 
plexing dilemma,  as  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  get  past  each  other.  Many  per- 
sons saw  them  without  being  able  to  lend 
any  assistance.  After  a  considerable  time 
one  of  the  goats  was  observed  to  kneel  down 
with  great  caution,  and  crouch  as  close  as 
it  could  lie,  which  was  no  sooner  done,  than 
the  other,  with  great  dexterity,  walked  over 
it,  and  they  both  returned  the  way  they 
came  in  perfect  safety.  And  at  Ardinglass, 
in  Ireland,  two  goats  moving  towards  each 
other,  over  a  precipice  one  thousand  feet 
high,  on  a  narrow  ledge  of  the  rock,  were 
seen  to  extricate  themselves  from  danger 
by  a  similar  expedient. 

"  As  some  of  the  instincts  and  propensities 
of  the  animal  race  are  curiously  moulded 
and  improved  by  the  education  bestowed  by 
man,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  other 
instincts,  or  the  inferences  drawn  from  them 
by  the  exercise  of  a  reasoning  faculty,  are, 
in  some  others,  almost  annihilated  by  domes- 
tication. From  remote  antiquity,  the  in- 
nocent lamb  has  been  regarded  as  the  type  of 
unresisting  and  patient  suffering.  So  des- 
titute, indeed,  does  the  sheep,  in  its  domestic 
condition,  appear  of  capacity  or  inclination  to 
resist,  by  any  combined  effort,  the  assaults 
of  the  carnivorous  races,  that  it  has  been 
affirmed  by  Bufpon,  that  the  whole  race 
must  long  ago  have  perished  from  the  earth, 
if  it  had  not  been  taken  under  the  protection 
of  man.  A  little  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  however,  must  convince  us  that  this 
conclusion  has  been  too  hastily  drawn.  Dr. 
Hancock,  in  his  Essay  on  Instinct,  informs 
us  that  sheep  in  a  wild  state  manifest  a 
strong  propensity  to  associate  for  mutual 
defence.  As  in  this  condition  the  rams  con- 
stitute about  half  the  flock,  they  furnish,  of 
course,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  warriors 
than  in  the  domestic  state.  If  the  flock  is 
threatened  with  an  attack,  the  rams  imme- 
diately form  a  line,  placing  themselves  in 
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front,  somewhat  in  advance  of  tlie  weaker 
members  of  the  flock,  and  thus  constitute  a 
phalanx  which  even  the  larger  animals  of 
prey  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  penetrate. 

"Among  the  wonders  presented  by  the 
varied  instincts  of  animals,  it  is  particularly 
interesting  to  observe  how  large  a  share  of 
these  instincts  and  propensities  may  be  ren- 
dered subservient  to  human  purposes.  When 
the  Almighty  bestowed  upon  man  dominion 
over  all  the  inferior  races  of  animated  nature, 
the  means  to  establish  this  power,  as  well 
as  the  authority,  were  conferred.  These 
means  are  found  in  the  varied  powers  of  the 
reasoning  faculty.  It  is  said  that  the 
hunched  oxen  of  the  Hottentots  are  taught 
to  perform,  in  some  measure,  the  duties  of 
the  shepherd's  dog :  '  they  are  instructed 
to  guard  the  flocks  ;  which  service  they  per- 
form with  dexterity,  and  defend  them  from 
the  attacks  of  strangers  and  rapacious  ani- 
mals.' 

*'  That  most  useful  of  domestic  animals, 
the  horse,  notwithstanding  the  almost  endless 
variety  of  services  which,  under  the  direction 
of  human  reason,  he  is  taught  to  perform, 
does,  in  reality,  little  more  than  exercise  the 
powers  which  he  instinctively  possesses 
almost  from  the  instant  of  his  birth.  The 
colt  requires  no  instruction,  either  from  man 
or  his  parents,  how  to  walk.  He  begins, 
when  only  a  few  hours  old,  to  use  his  limbs, 
rather  awkwardly,  indeed,  but  in  a  manner 
essentially  the  same  as  that  he  is  to  practise 
through  life.  In  his  wildest  and  most  play- 
ful gambols,    he    is    only   exercising  and 


improving  the  powers  of  locomotion,  which, 
without  instruction,  he  received  from  the 
hand  of  nature.  And  what  does  he  ever 
accomplish  in  the  varied  services  in  which  he 
is  employed,  but  exercise  the  instinctive 
power,  moulded  and  modified,  it  is  true,  by 
human  education,  which  he  possesses  from 
the  day  of  his  birth.  He  moves  as  he  is 
commanded,  either  swiftly  or  slowly,  carries 
a  burden,  or  presses  against  an  opposing 
obstacle;  yet  he  is  only  exercising  the  in- 
stinctive faculty  of  locomotion.  Still,  a  little 
reflection  may  convince  us  that  if  the  amount 
of  intellect  possessed  by  the  horse  was  much 
greater,  or  much  less  than  it  is,  he  would 
answer  the  purposes  of  his  owner  less  per- 
fectly than  he  does. 

"  To  bring  these  desultory  remarks  to  a 
close,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  instincts 
conferred  upon  the  various  animal  races,  are 
evidently  designed  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  the  whole,  the  dominion  conferred  upon 
man  was  certainly  never  designed  to  counter- 
act this  purpose,  but,  as  far  as  human 
influence  can  extend,  to  promote  it.  It  is, 
therefore,  an  evident  part  of  the  duty  of  man, 
as  the  delegated  governor  over  the  inferior 
races  of  animated  nature,  to  render  his 
government  conducive  to  the  great  purposes 
of  the  promotion,  not  the  destruction ,  of  hap- 
piness among  the  subjects  of  his  authority." 

The  only  word  we  would  add  to  the  above 
interesting  article,  is,  Can  the  legitimate  con- 
clusion of  the  author  be  at  all  compatible 
with  man's  slaughtering  and  preying  upon 
the  animal  creation  ? 


THE    CONTKOVERSIALIST    AND    CORRESPONDENT. 


HORSE   FLESH   AS   FOOD. 

G.  D. — The  following  is  the  article  which  has 
recently  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post,  and, 
as  quoted  by  other  journals,  has  been  exten- 
sively circulated,  producing  everywhere  very 
considerable  sensation,  to  use  no  stronger 
term. 

The  article  is  inconveniently  long,  but  we 
give  it  in  extenso. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  man  who  causes  two 
blades  of  corn  to  grow  where  one  grew  before  is  a 
benefactor  to  the  human  race;  and  there  is 
perfect  justice  in  the  saying — acting  on  which 
the  ancient  Egyptians  might  have  deified  guano, 
some  of  the  Pharaohs  witnessed  the  apotheosis 
of  LiEBiG,  and  the  veil  of  I  sis  might  have  fallen 
on  Mr.  Sheriff  Mechi.  But  if  such  honours 
be  granted  to  the  increasers  of  plain  cereal  food, 
what  shall  be  done  for  the  man  who  opens  a  new 
and  as  yet  somewhat  apocryphal  supply  of  the 
costlier  animal  food,  which  is  now  withheld  from 
so  many  of  our  poorer  classes?  Such  is  M. 
Isidore  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  and  his 
revelations  are  contained  in  his  "  Letters  upon 
Alimentary  Substances,  and  particularly  Horse- 


flesh." To  introduce  it  into  our  kitchens  is  his 
mission.  Soarmg  grandly  above  the  prejudices 
which  have  hitherto  encumbered  the  subject,  he 
proceeds  with  great  force  and  justice  to  show 
how  millions  of  pounds  of  nutritious  food  are 
annually  wasted,  and  millions  of  people  deprived 
of  animal  food.  Though  a  Frenchman,  he  braves 
ridicule,  and  therefore  deserves  canonisation. 
But  his  description  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  of  France — being,  according  to  him,  about 
twenty-five  million  out  of  a  total  of  thirty-six  mil- 
lion— is  really  startling.  He  divides  them  into 
three  classes.  First,  those  who  eat  meat  on  their 
wedding  anniversaries,  on  Shrove  Tuesday,  and 
the  great  festivals — that  is,  six  times  a-year; 
second,  those  who  eat  it  twice  a-year;  third, 
those  who  eat  it  once  a-year.  What  numbers  of 
our  working  classes  live  under  similar  terms  of 
privation  it  would  be  diflBcuit  to  say,  but  they 
must  be  counted  by  millions.  They,  however, 
do  not  come  near  the  French  figure,  and  the  evil 
is  increasing  in  that  country,  for  the  price  of 
meat  is  steadily  rising.  Indeed,  a  great  deal 
raised  there  comes  over  here  for  consumption. 
M.  St.  Hilaire  calculates  that  the  quantity  of 
wholesome  and  palatable  horse-flesh  which  could 


be  procured  would  add  annually  50,000,000 
kilogrammes  (125,000,0001b.)  to  the  supply  of 
animal  food  in  France.  With  respect  to  its 
M'holesotneness  he  adduces  abundant  evidence. 
M.  HuzARD,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  states  that, 
during  the  privations  attending  the  first  French- 
Revolution,  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  were  fed 
on  horse-flesh  for  six  months  without  a  single 
case  of  illness  that  could  be  traced  to  it.  Baron 
Larrey,  the  chief  of  the  surgical  department  in 
the  Grande  Armee,  repeatedly  used  it  in  the 
hospitals,  and  found  it  perfectly  consistent  with 
health.  Indeed,  so  completely  was  its  fitness 
for  food  recognised  in  the  French  army,  that, 
when  the  disasters  of  1812  were  near  at  hand, 
one  of  the  marshals — Ney,  we  believe — proposed 
to  the  Emperor  to  slaughter  the  horses,  cure 
them  with  gunpowder,  and  winter  in  Moscow. 
And  the  success  attending  its  employment  as 
food  has  recently  been  made  familiar  to  us  in  the 
defence  of  Kars.  There  are,  in  fact,  many  tribes 
that  do  eat  it  habitually  ;  and  neither  experience 
nor  chemistry  testify  to  horse-flesh  being  less  suit- 
able for  the  food  of  man  than  the  flesh  of  any 
other  herbivorous  animal;  indeed  he  is  more 
scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  his  food  than  many 
domestic  animals,  rejecting  in  the  meadow 
several  plants  which  the  ox  does  not  refuse. 

It  may  be  objected  that  a  horse  is  generally  re- 
duced to  a  mere  bag  of  bones  before  he  dies  or  is 
killed  ;  but  many  horses  die  young  on  account  of 
accidents,  and  probably  these  would  be  the  most 
palatable ;  but  even  old  horses  past  their  work,  if 
allowed  to  rest  a  few  days  and  well  fed,  will,  ac- 
cording to  M.  St.  HiLAiRE,  furnish  a  meal 
better  than  cow-beef.  The  question,  in  fact, 
is  simply,  can  people  be  got  to  eat  it  ?  and  in 
the  last  ten  years  that  question  has  been  solved 
affirmatively  in  many  European  markets.  In 
Wurtemburg,  in  Saxony,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Han- 
over, Norway,  Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  its  use 
is  common.  Berlin  contains  five  establishments 
which  sell  the  flesh  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  horses  yearly.  At  Vienna  it  is  stated 
that  ten  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  consume 
no  other  meat.  Banquets  in  its  honour  have 
been  held  in  many  of  the  above-named  places. 
A  dinner,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with 
beef,  was  given  by  M.  Renault,  the  director 
of  the  great  veterinary  college  at  Alfort,  on  the 
1st  December,  1855  A  bouillon  of  beef  was 
placed  side  by  side  with  a  bouillon  of  horse,  a 
bouUi  of  each,  and  a  roast  fillet  of  each 
were  simultaneously  canvassed.  Ou  the 
soup  and  the  roast,  the  verdict  was  in 
favour  of  the  horse ;  the  boulli  was  pronounced 
not  as  good  as  the  best  beef,  but  better  than 
ordinary  beef,  and  clearly  superior  to  cow  beef ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  this  animal  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  and  was  brought  to  him  for  treat- 
ment of  paralysis  of  the  hinder  extremities, 
which,  turning  out  incurable,  the  animal  was 
killed,  and  thus  experimented  upon.  The  success 
of  this  banquet  was  considered  complete.  The 
guests  professed  hippophagism,  and  another 
"  inauguration "  of  the  new  comestible  became 
matter  of  history.  In  short,  it  may  be  stated 
generally,  that  on  the  continent  of^Europe  horse- 


beef  is  established  as  a  suitable  article  of  human 
food.  We  can  imagine  the  outcry  that  will  be 
raised  against  its  introduction  into  this  country. 
We  recollect,  however,  that  a  similar  one  was 
raised  against  tea,  tobacco,  and  coals — the  use 
of  which,  indeed,  was  contrary  to  law  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Maize  was  not  particularly 
favourably  received  at  first,  and  does  not  now 
receive  the  consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled. 
The  addition  to  which  the  removal  of  this  pre- 
judice would  make  to  the  food  of  the  poorer 
classes  may  be  estimated  as  follows : — The 
number  of  horses  slaughtered  weekly  in  London 
is  supposed  to  be  about  a  thousand,  averaging 
two  cwt.  each,  which  is  sold  at  14s.  a  cwt.,  and 
subsequently  retailed  at  2|^d.  a  pound.  It  follows 
from  this  that  the  application  of  horse-flesh  to 
human  food  would  annually  increase  the  animal 
food  of  the  population  of  London  by  nearly 
thirteen  million  pounds  of  wholesome  and  nu- 
tritious meat,  at  about  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
what  meat  that  is  eaten  costs.  The  trade  exists, 
and,  indeed,  is  a  very  flourishing  one.  There  are 
indeed  twenty  knackers'  yards  in  the  metropolis. 
These  men  contract  with  large  firms — brewers, 
carriers,  coal  merchants,  cab  and  omnibus  pro- 
prietors— at  so  much  per  head  per  year,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  many  horses,  such  as  brewers',  come 
into  thieir  hands  perfectly  well  and  fat,  and  in 
prime  condition,  for  slaughtering.  Indeed,  though 
the  flesh  is  as  yet  used  exclusively  for 
cats  and  dogs,  a  good  deal  of  tallow  is  made  in 
the  boiling  down,  In  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  about  three  millions  of  horses, 
whose  annual  mortality  probably  produces  about 
sixty  million  pounds  of  meat,  now  wasted  on  cats 
and  dogs,  but  capable  of  afi'ording  a  ration  of  one 
pound  of  meat  little  inferior  to  good  beef  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  people  during  the 
entire  year.  They  consume  the  produce  of 
seven  millions  of  acres,  making  no  return  what- 
ever to  the  food  of  man,  though  the  seven 
millions  in  cereals  would  well  nigh  support  the 
whole  population.  We  do  not  expect  these  pro- 
positions to  make  much  way  in  this  country  for 
some  time  to  come.  For  seven  years  M.  St. 
HiLAiRE  has  been  collecting  evidence  and  ac- 
quiring converts  to  the  desirableness  of  eating 
horse-flesh.  He  is  now  reaping  his  reward  in 
the  general  adhesion  to  his  doctrines  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  though  they  may  not  triumph  here 
so  rapidly  as  at  Vienna,  where,  in  1853,  there 
was  a  riot  to  prevent  an  hippophagist  banquet, 
and  in  1854,  so  popidar  had  the  food  become, 
that  the  daily  consumption  averaged  two  thou- 
sand pounds,  still  we  hope  that  the  prejudice 
will  gradually  wear  away,  and  that  millions  of 
our  poorer  classes  will  be  enabled  to  indulge 
habitually  in  a  meat  diet,  which  to  them  is  at 
present  an  unwonted  luxury. 

an  earnest  convert. 

Sir — My  conversion  to  Vegetarianism  took 
place  just  twelve  months  ago,  in  consequence  of 
reading  eome  striking  addresses  reported  in  your 
valuable  periodical,  which  was  sent  me  by  my 
good  friend,  Mr.  Ward,  of  Birmingham,  who 
thus  rendered  me  an  inestimable  service. 


I  have  derived  infinite  benefit  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  truly  excellent  system,  in  conjunction 
with  teetotalism  and  hydropathy,  and  regret  that 
the  nature  of  my  occupation  does  not  permit  me 
to  advocate  it  so  widely  as  I  could  desire.  As  it 
is,  I  have  a  good  stock  of  Vegetarian  books, 
tracts,  back  numbers  of  the  Messenger,  &c.,  con- 
stantly lent  out  amongst  my  neighbours.  I 
should  be  glad  to  meet  with  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  Vegetarian  tracts  now  in  print,  with  prices 
affixed.  If  you  can  direct  me  to  anything  of  the 
kind  I  shall  feel  obhged. 

During  the  years  1849  and  1850, 1  had  ten 
or  eleven  months  of  Vegetarian  experience,  but 
not  being  then  aware  of  the  importance  of  brown 
bread  and  oatmeal,  the  trial  was  hardly  a  fair 
one.  In  an  evil  hour,  being  thrown  into  unfa- 
vourable circumstances,  and  induced  to  give 
credence  to  some  of  the  sophistries  of  our  oppo- 
nents, I  deserted  my  colours,  and  turned  flesh- 
eater  ;  but  little  was  required  again  to  turn  the 
scale,  for  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  reverted  to  our 
philosophical,  healthful,  and  humanizing  system, 
the  very  day  on  which  I  received  Mr.  Ward's 
Messenger. 

Although  the  progress  of  the  cause  in  Here- 
ford is  necessarily  slow,  I  know  of  a  good  half- 
dozen  individuals  who  staunchly  adhere  to  our 
principles,  and  hope,  ere  long,  to  see  some  of 
their  names  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Society. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  friend  and  fellow- worker, 
Hereford.  J.  J.  T. 

THE   VEGETARIAN    COLONY. 

Sir — I  was  pleased  to  notice,  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Messenger,  the  statement  that  a 
number  of  Vegetarians  were  about  to  emigrate, 
to  form  a  colony.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
much  to  their  advantage  individually,  in  every 
respect,  as  well  as  to  the  Vegetarian  Society 
generally,  if  such  a  colony  could  be  established 
in  England ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the 
subject  is  brought  fairly  before  the  Vegetarian 
public,  that  many  will  be  found  to  prefer  cer- 
tainty at  home  to  the  uncertainty  abroad.  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  communicate  with  any 
persons' entertaining  similar  views.  Hoping  you 
will  be  able  to  make  this  known,  I  beg  to  re- 
main. Sir,  Yours  truly, 

York.  H.  R. 

Sir — Two  recent  numbers  of  your  paper  have 
contained  notices  of  the  Vegetarian  movement 
in  America,  and  more  especially  of  the  colony 
or  Vegetarian  settlement  in  Neosha  City. 

In  the  August  number  you  mention  that  the 


members  of  this  company  had  united  by  com- 
mon consent,  subscribed  a  capital,  and  ettled 
down,  after  arranging  the  several  allotments, 
etc.  The  subsequent  number  presents  some 
quotations  from  the  Manchester  Examiner  and 
Times,  quoting  additional  particulars,  and  stating 
that  "  other  settlements  are  in  course  of  forma- 
tion." 

The  information  I  require  is,  whether  it  is 
possible  for  Vegetarians  in  England  to  join  the 
Society,  and,  if  so,  how  this  can  be  effected  ? 
Also,  whether  I  can  procure  the  rules  and 
prospectus  of  the  Association  through  the  Lon- 
don Vegetarian  Depot,  or  otherwise?  If  I 
cannot  procure  the  rules,  will  you  oblige  me  by 
stating  in  your  next  month's  Messenger  whether 
the  Association  is  formed  and  managed  in  the 
same  manner  as  common  Land  and  Building 
Societies,  and  what  the  subscription  is  ? 

I  must  apologize  for  troubling  you,  but  I  feel 
very  much  interested  in  the  movement,  and 
trust  you  will  not  find  it  inconvenient  to  supply 
me  with  the  information  I  am  seeking,  or  give 
me  a  reference  to  some  one  in  England  who  may 
be  in  communication  with  the  company  as 
agent  or  otherwise. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

London.  A.  J-  E. 

The  information  inquired  for  respecting 
the  Vegetarian  colony  in  America,  can  no 
doubt  be  had  by  communication  with  the 
Society  in  America,  and  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  Mr.  E.,  T.  Clubb,  Bookseller, 
Kirkstall,  Liverpool,  is  an  appointed  agent 
for  this  country,  and,  if  so,  will  be  able  to 
give  information  and  particulars  as  to  the 
plans  of  the  speculation  and  settlement,  with 
which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

As  to  the  formation  of  colonies  here  in 
Great  Britain,  we  have  to  remark  that  seve- 
ral attempts  have  been  made  already,  at 
one  time  or  other,  in  this  direction;  but, 
hitherto,  always  with  want  of  success.  At  this 
we  are  not  surprised,  and  though  we  would 
not  discourage  benevolent  efforts  in  any  di- 
rection, when  found  to  be  such,  we  think 
that  there  is  no  benevolence,  nor  wisdom 
either,  like  that  which  (Christ-like)  takes 
the  world  as  it  is, — lives  in  it,  without  run- 
ning away  from  it — and  by  unceasing  efforts 
of  unselSsh  labour,  ends  in  leaving  it  better 
than  it  found  it. 


THE    VEGETARIAN  TREASURY. 


THE    GREAT   DIFFICULTY, 

The  great  difficulty  with  those  who  would 
innovate  and  improve,  is  to  persuade  the 
English  mind  that  such  innovation  and 
improvements  are  possible.  This  point  once 
gained,  we  may  be  sure  success  is  near  at 
hand,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  habit  of  the 
public  stubbornly  to  deny  the  practicability 
of  anything  which  is  not  immediately  to 
take  place. — Times. 


MR.    TWEDDELL. 

Mr.  TwEDDELL,  a  man  of  great  promise, 
who  died  young  (in  1799),  says,  in  one  of 
his  letters :  "  1  no  longer  eat  flesh-meat, 
nor  drink  fermented  liquors.  As  for  the 
latter,  it  is  merely  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  can  ever  be  good  for  the  con- 
stitution, and  still  more  especially  with  a 
vegetable  diet.  With  regard  to  the  flesh  of 
animals,  I  have  many  times  thought  upon 
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the  subject.  I  am  persuaded  that  we  have 
no  other  right,  than  the  right  of  the 
strongest,  to  sacrifice  to  our  monstrous 
appetites  the  bodies  of  living  things,  of 
whose  qualities  and  relations  we  are  igno- 
rant  Who  has  constituted  me 

dictator  of  the  realms  of  nature  ?  why  am 
I  umpire  between  the  mistress  and  servants  ? 
Because  two  chickens  fight  till  one  dies,  am 
I  obliged  to  worry  one  of  them  to  prevent 
their  engagement  ?  Exquisite  and  well  de- 
fined humanity!" — Tweddell's  Life  and 
Bemains. 

FOOD    OF    ITALIAN   PEASANTS. 

The  frugality  with  which  these  peasants  live 
is  surprising,  particularly  when   one    sees 
what  a  fine  hard-working  race  they  really 
are.     Their  food  consists  in  great  measure 
of   bread,   made    of   equal    proportions    of 
ground  beans  and  the  tiour  of  Indian  corn, 
of  which,  every  morning,  all  the  members 
of  the  family  are  furnished  with  a  supply 
before  setting  out  on  their  dijfferent  avoca- 
tions.    At  noon,  they  assemble  for  dinner, 
which  is  oi polenta — Indian  corn-meal  stirred   I 
into  boiling  water  till  it  becomes  about  the    \ 
consistency  of  thick  oatmeal  porridge  :   it  is    ! 
then  poured   out  on  wooden  platters,  and   j 
eaten  with  no    other  condiment  than  salt.    \ 
Bread,  and  a  moderate  draught  of  wine,  or 
in  summer,  occasionally  vinegar  and  water,    \ 
complete  the  repast.     In  the  evening,  they   ! 
sup   on  bread  and  salad,  or  an    onion,  or   ; 
fennel-root,  or  raw  beans.     Meat  they  never   j 
taste,  except  on  Sundays  or  the  great  feste^   I 
and  then  it  is  in  so  small  a  quantity,  and  so   | 
boiled  down  by  having  been  made  into  soup,    i 
that  it  cannot   convey  much  nourishment.    \ 
Sipgularly  enough,  they    have  a  prejudice   j 
against  milk ;  and  when  a  cow  is  kept  for   ! 
the  purpose  of  supplying  the   consumption   | 
of  the  town,  they  make  no  use  of  it  them-   I 
selves  :  in  those  cases  where  any  is  left  upon   ; 
their  hands,  it  is  always  given  to  the  pigs. — 
Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal,  No.  165.      i 

i 

SUBMARINE   VEGETATION.  j 

The  submarine  vegetation  is  almost  exclu-  ' 

sively  represented    by  one    great    class  of  j 

plants,  J'  the  Algse,"  or  sea  weeds.     Though  | 

very  uniform  in  their  organs  of  propagation,  ; 

they   still    display  such    an    extraordinary  | 

variety   of  f(Jrm,   that  a  landscape  at  the  ; 

bottom  of  the  sea  is  scarcely  less  interesting  . 

and   diversified  than  a  spot  to  which  the  ! 

tropical  sun  has  lent  its  character  of  vege-  ! 

table  luxuriance.     The  singular  construction  i 

of  all  parts,  now  soft  and  gelatinous,  now  ' 

hard  and  gristly ;  the  union  of  round,  elon-  J 

gated,  and  flattened  organs,  which  make  the  I 

use  of  the    expressions,   "stalk  and  leaf,"  i 

wholly  unsuitable.    The  splendour  and  inten-  ' 


sity  of  colour — green,  olive,  yellow,  red, 
purple,  sometimes  united  in  a  rainbow-shape 
on  the  leaf-like  surface — give  to  this  vege- 
tation the  character  of  the  extraordinary  and 
fabulous.  Even  in  the  time  of  Linnjeus,  our 
knowledge  of  these  plants  was  very  limited. 
The  seventy  species  which  that  father  of 
botany  knew  of  when  he  laid  down  his 
system,  have  now  increased  to  almost  ten 
thousand.  And  it  is  not  only  the  lesser 
species  which  might  easily  be  overlooked, 
but  the  very  largest,  the  giants  of  the 
watery  forest,  from  one  to  fifteen  hundred 
feet  in  length,  which  have  been  made  known 
to  us  by  our  more  modern  investigators. 
Lamourcoxjx,  Bory,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Greville  have  most  distinguished  them- 
selves in  this  field  of  science.  But,  above 
all,  the  late  expeditions  of  Captain  Ross  to 
the  south  polar  regions,  and  the  travels 
undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  the  Petersburg  Academy,  by 
Martius,  Postels,  Von  Baer,  and  others, 
in  the  northern  polar  lands,  have  opened  to 
us  new  views  on  this  subject.  It  is  not  the 
least  interesting  fact  of  these  investigations 
that  the  Algse  are  distinctly  divided,  like 
the  land  vegetation,  by  geographical  boun- 
daries. If  we  remember,  that  on  the  shore 
the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  is 
chiefly  ordered  by  the  various  apportionment 
of  damp  and  heat;  but  that  the  sea  is 
capable  of  no  such  great  variety  of  tempera- 
ture, and  in  comparatively  shallow  water  has 
the  same  degree  of  heat  in  all  zones,  it  must 
astonish  us  to  find,  in  the  submarine  flora, 
such  essential  differences  in  connected  or  at 
least  bordering  regions;  differences  such 
as  exist  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Adriatic,  or  between  the  Polar  Sea  along  the 
coasts  of  Lapland,  and  Siberia  and  the 
Kamschatka  Sea  and  coasts  of  the  Kuriles. 
We  may  say,  generally,  that  the  Algae  are 
developed  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
temperate  zones,  while  toward  the  equator 
and  the  poles  they  are  less  luxuriant. — Dr. 
M.  J.  Schleiden. 

cheap  and  wholesome  food. 

While  bread  and  potatoes  are  so  dear,  rice  is 
again  coming  into  notice.  A  greater  number 
of  the  human  species  live  chiefly  on  rice  than 
on  any  other  substance — it  is  the  principal 
food  of  India  and  China.  A  little  tract  has 
been  published  which  shows  that  at  present 
a  given  quantity  of  potatoes,  peeled  and 
cooked,  would  cost  Id.  per  lb.,  whilst 
cooked  rice  would  only  cost  fiver  eights  of  Id. 
per  lb. ;  and  if  the  rice  be  broken  and  small, 
it  will  cost  short  of  a  halfpenny  per  lb.  The 
comparison  is  made  with  East  India  rice 
which  sells  at  2|d.  per  lb.,  and  of  which, 
when  cooked  and  dried  like  potatoes,  1  lb. 
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yields  4  lbs.  of  solid  food.  Rice  may  be 
used  at  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper,  it 
may  be  boiled  or  baked,  with  milk  or  with 
water ;  it  may  be  mixed  with  wheaten  flour 
to  make  bread,  and  may  ba  used  for  pud- 
dings, sweet  or  savoury,  and  also  with 
turnips,  with  raisins,  apples,  or  other  fruits, 
and  for  soups.  It  requires  to  be  boiled 
gently  and  long,  that  it  may  swell  and  soften 
properly.  In  a  baked  pudding  made  with 
milk,  one  pound  of  rice  will  go  nearly  as 
far  as  eight  pounds  of  flour. — Nonconformist. 

"  TWICE   KILLED.'' 

We  are  not  sentimentally  humane.  We 
know  that  certain  suffering  must  precede 
various  acceptable  sacrifices  to  the  Mahogany 
Tree  We  do  not  turn  from  our  lobster, 
though  the  manner  of  his  death  was  probably 
not  that  which  he  would,  if  consul  ed,  have 
selected — we  dispose  of  our  oyster,  while  the 
knife  which  broke  at  once  into  his  castle  and 
into  the  treasure  house  of  his  life  is  still  in 
the  hands  of  his  burglarious  assassin.  Our 
eel,  our  shrimp,  our  coursed  hare,  might,  if 
disrespectful,  say  hard  things  touching  their 
respective  exits  from  those  states  of  being — 
but,  nevertheless  we  eat  the  spitchcock,  and 
the  sauce  and  the  "jug"  has  charms  which 
we  neglect  not.  But  the  pleasures  of  the 
table  are  not  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
downright  cruelty,  and  as  such  we  cannot 
but  denounce  the  treatment  recommended  by 
M.  SoYER  in  the  following  passage  in  his 
cheap  Cookery  Book  :  —  "  Every  Cottager 
ought  to  kill  his  own  pig  once,  or  twice,  in 
every  year. — Punch. 

We  are  constrained  to  make  a  little  wit 
at  the  expense  of  our  friend.  What  sort  of 
humanity  does  he  pretend  to  ?  After  showing 
us  how  far  he  can  travel  for  the  enjoyments 
of  the  table,  one  would  certainly  like  to  see 
the  "  article"  he  refers  to.  Is  it  not  "  the 
small  end  of  nothing,  whittled  down  .>  " — 
J.  S.  J. 

A   DOCTOR,  NONPLUSSED. 

A  short  time  ago,  when  passing  along  the 
pavement,  in  a  town  north  of  the  Tweed,  an 
individual  was  accosted  by  a  medical  gentle- 
man, and  asked  if  he  was  still  adhering  to 
that  foolish  (?)  mode  of  living,  called  Vegeta- 
rianism. The  individual  answered  in  the 
affirmative ;  adding,  also,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  continue  to  do  so  ;  as  he  expe- 
rienced it  to  be  "the  more  excellent  way." — 
Upon  which  the  doctor  remarked,  that  he 
was  surprised  that  any  person  of  intelli- 
gence could  be  content  to  live  upon  such 
food  as  an  ox  lives  on! — The  individual 
replied,  that  he  was  also  surprised  that  any 
person  of  intelligence  could  be  content 
to  live  upon    that  ox  that  had  lived  upon 


such  food  ! — the  doctor  looked  as  if  he   felt 
nonplussed. — M.  H. 

There  is  a  misconception  here.  Vegetarians 
do  not  live  upon  the  food  of  oxen,  but  upon  a 
selection  of  fruits,  roots,  and  grain,  and  the 
succulent  parts  of  vegetables,  with  the 
addition  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs.  Some, 
however,  restrict  themselves  to  fruits  and 
farinacea  alone.  This  food  is  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  carnivora  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  herbivora  on  the  other,  thus  answer- 
ing precisely  to  the  position  of  man,  who 
does  not  in  strictness  belong  to  either  of 
these  classes,  but  approximates  nearest  to 
those  animals  that  are  frugivorous  in  the 
character  of  their  diet, 

BE   KIND   WHEN   YOU    CAN. 

Be  kind  when  you  can,  though  the  kindness 
be  little, 
'Tis  small  letters  make  up  the  philoso- 
pher's scrolls ; 
The  crystal  of  Happiness,  vivid  and  brittle, 
Can  seldom  be  cut  into  very  large  bowls, 

'Tis  atoms  that  dwell  in  the  measureless 
mountain, 
'Tis  moments  that  sum  up  the  century's 
flight; 
'Tis  drops  that  unite  in  Niagara's  fountain, 
'Tis  rays,  single  rays,  form  the  harvest- 
moon  light. 

Stone  by  stone  builds  the  temple  that  rises 
in  glory, 
Inch  by  inch  grows  the  child  till  maturity's 
prime ; 
The  jewels  so  famous  in  bright  Eastern  story 
Have  been  nursed,  tint  by  tint,  in  the 
bosom  of  Time. 
'Tis  grains  make  the  desert-sheet,  trackless 
and  spreading ; 
'Tis  but  petals  that  deck  every  blossom- 
twined  spray ; 
There  are  leaves — only  leaves — where  the 
forest  is  shedding 
Its  gloom  till  the  density  shuts  out  the  day. 

A  word  or  a  glance  which  we  give  "  without 
thinking," 
May  shadow   or  lighten    some    sensitive 
breast ; 
And  the   draught  from   the  well-spring  is 
wine  in  the  drinking, 
If  quaffed  from  the  brim  that  Affection 
has  blest. 

Then  be  kind  when  you  can  in  the  smallest 
of  duties, 
Don't  wait  for  the  larger  expressions  of 
Love  ; 
For  the  heart  depends  less  for  its  joys  and 
its  beauties 
On  the  flight  of  the  Eagle  than  the  coo  of 
the  Dove.  Eliza  Cook. 
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"We  are  sometimes  told  that  we  are,  as  Vege- 
tarians, ^^  ready  for  anything^' ;  which  implies 
nothing  precisely  unfavourable,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  may  generally  be  taken  to  mean 
that  we  are  more  radical,  and  go  further 
than  others  choose,  or  would  like  to  follow. 
Certainly,  if  we  had  to  enumerate  the  various 
benevolent  movements  established,  and  pro- 
gressing in  one  degree  or  other,  with  the 
object  of  benefiting  society,  we  should  be 
found,  as  adherents  of  the  Vegetarian  practice, 
i  n  accord  with  all,  almost  without  exception, 
but  more  especially  with  several.  As  Tem- 
perance asserts  her  claims,  we  listen,  and 
with  intelligence,  for  we  also  acknowledge 
the  obligations  of  society  to  adopt  her 
teaching,  and  both  advocate  and  practise 
the  system,  though  from  a  deeper,  more 
comprehensive,  and  easier  basis, — the  true 
principle,  in  fact — the  appetite  for  alcoholic 
beverages  being  incompatible  with  a  Vege- 
tarian practice  of  diet. 

The  realization  of  the  professions  of 
morality  in  the  reign  of  peace,  seem  far 
removed  from  the  wrangling  and  bloodshed 
which  prevail  amongst  the  families  of  men. 
Obduracy  and  wandering  from  order  seem 
to  drag  along  with  them  the  hard  results  we 
see  around  us,  and  men  have  not  faith  or 
disposition  to  trust  the  principles  they  pro- 
fess. "Whenever  we  may  realize  our  true 
Christian  position,  however,  our  sympathies 
still  anticipate  that  period,  and  refusing  to 
levy  war  on  the  brute  creation,  are  all  the 


less  likely  to  sanction  its  endurance  amongst 
the  human  species. 

"We  hate  slavery,  and  abhor  tyranny  in  all 
its  forms,  and  long  for  the  spread  of  that 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  which  will 
progressively  weed  out  these  evils  from 
the  earth,  and  make  their  existence  im- 
possible. 

But  whilst  we  look  around,  and  see  how 
much  we  have  to  rejoice  in  as  compared 
with  the  lower  degree  of  liberty  in  other 
countries,  we  have  still  to  acknowledge  that 
we  are  but  relatively  free,  whilst  the  maxims 
of  a  bygone  and  inferior  Jewish  system  are 
our  guide  in  the  infliction  of  punishment ; 
and  under  this  false  sanction  of  Scripture, 
and  the  positive  setting  at  nought  of  the 
true  principles  of  Christian  morality,  we 
destroy  human  life  for  any  crime.  The  Anti- 
Capital  Punishment  movement,  year  by 
year,  receives  its  accessions  of  men  who 
have  been  converted  from  conceptions  less 
in  accordance  with  facts,  order,  and  morality, 
and  in  sympathy  with  these  the  great 
majority  —  probably  all  — Vegetarians  are 
opposed  to  spectacles  of  the  destruction  of 
human  life,  which  cannot  be  vindicated,  and 
are  unjust,  immoral,  and  degrading  in  their 
popular  results. 

But  already  we  have  made  a  profession  of 
faith  almost  entitling  us  to  the  charge, 
*'  ready  for  anything,"  and  Avill  not  object  to 
the  conclusion,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to 
qualify  the  stricture  in  our  own  way. 


OUR    CONCLUD 

In  concluding  the  present  volume  of  the 
Messenger^  we  have  briefly  to  express  our 
thanks  for  the  many  kind  thoughts  enter- 
tained and  expressed  for  our  labours  during 
the  present  and  past  years,  most  grateful 
when  accompanied  by  the  evidence  that  they 
have  been  made  to  minister,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  the 
reader. 

We  have  simply  at  present  to  intimate 
that  our  purpose  is  to  prosecute  our  labours 
on  the  present  plan  of  the  Messenger^  and 
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with  all  the  same  arrangements,  during  the 
coming  year,  except  that  our  issue  is  likely 
to  be  much  extended. 

The  Society,  fully  acknowledging  the 
favourable  results  due  to  the  extension  of 
the  circulation  of  the  Messenger^  are  entering 
on  an  extended  canvass  for  subscribers  and 
distribution  by  its  members,  and  are  at  the 
same  time  seeking  to  extend  the  gratuitous 
issue  of  copies ;  so  that  we  trust  the  results 
to  the  public,  as  well  as  the  encouragement  to 
ourselves,  will  become  more  and  more  de- 
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clared.     "We  shall  have  occasion  from  this  to 
refer  to  this  subject  in  our  next  number,  with 


the  accompaniment  of  any  further  special 
suggestions  as  to  the  objects  of  the  Society. 


THE    CLAIMS    OF    S 

We  extract  the  following  from  an  address  of 
the  Animals'  Friend  Society,  issued  some 
years  ago,  in  the  conviction  that  as  many  of 
the  cruelties  complained  of  are  still  per- 
petrated,* there  will  be  advantage  in  giving 
the  appeal  a  place  in  our  pages.  The  Society 
in  question,  though  commendably  anxious  to 
lessen  animal  suffering  up  to  a  certain 
point,  singularly  enough  seems  to  ignore  the 
constant  infliction  of  pain,  and  the  taking 
of  life  itself  in  the  slaughter  of  animals  for 
food.  With  our  views  on  the  subject  we 
cannot  but  regard  this  as  an  unnecessary  in- 
fliction of  suffering,  and  therefore  a  gigantic 
wrong,  an  unjustifiable  interference  with 
the  rights  of  the  animal  creation,  the  re- 
moval of  which  would  do  more  than  aught 
else  to  correct  the  other  acts  of  cruelty  here 
complained  of,  since  flesh-eating  tends, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  foster  indifference 
to  pain  and  suffering,  in  familiarizing  the 
people  with  acts  of  slaughter. 

"  Some  feed  the  poor,  some  assist  the 
blind,  or  the  dumb,  or  relieve  the  other  infir- 
mities of  human  nature;  some  aim  to 
abolish  slavery,  or  support  the  aged;  but 
this  small  Society  extends  to  a  class  com- 
monly suffering  in  a  ten-fold  degree  all  the 
evils  to  which  these  refer,  combined ;  where 
blindness,  lameness,  poverty,  age,  and  dis- 
ease, conspire  towards  the  dumb,  to  render 
the  most  abject  slavery  truly  appalling !  No 
support  from  parish  allowance !  no  protec- 
tion by  its  own  means  from  the  law  !  Pub- 
lic attention,  so  alive  to  the  wants  of  each 
other,  has  not  yet  effectually  reached  its 
case.  The  heart  of  mankind  generally 
closes  at  its  call,  or  only  lets  escape  a  passing 
expression  of  sorrow.  To  soften  these  evils 
are  the  objects  of  this  Association,  which, 
in  its  relation  to  animals,  is  more  than  equi- 
valent to  all  the  other  associations  together, 
as  far  as  these  may  relate  to  man.  But  this 
is  not  all ;  the  misfortunes  of  man,  even 
where  no  blame  can  attach,  are  frequently 
the  effects  of  himself,  while  the  afflictions  of 
brutes  are  for  the  most  part  the  deeds  of 
mankind ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  less  in  charity 
than  in  justice  that  we  must  seek  retribution  ; 
and  besides  the  crime  in  itself,  of  cruelty  to 
animals,  its  known  tendency  to  produce 
*  violence  and  outrage '  between  man  and 
man,  additionally  requires  its  suppression. 

"These  are  its  claims,  and  while  most  of 

those    institutions  prosper,    shall    we   stop 

with  our  own  species  ?     Shall  almost  the 

only    society     which     regards    the    most 

•  See  Treasury,  p.  106. 
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oppressed,  most  helpless,  and  most  unoffend- 
ing part  of  the  creation,  be  suffered  to  sink 
and  decay  ?  Or  shall  the  early  fruit  of 
humanity  be  exultingly  trampled  on  by  her 
enemies,  before  the  faces  of  those  by  whose 
labour  it  has  been  sown  ? 

"The  relationship  of  dumb  animals  is,  it 
must  be  confessed,  one  grade  more  distant 
from  our  own  persons  than  that  of  man  to 
man ;  but  shall  this  selfish  consideration  thus 
bar  the  way  to  mercy  ?  And  shall  we  there- 
fore still  contentedly  enjoy  our  luxuries  and 
support  from  this  injured  class  of  beings, 
'  regardless  of  the  agonies  and  the  sacrifices 
by  which  they  have  been  bestowed  ? '  Or 
is  not  some  small  return  their  due  }  Do  we 
not  owe  them  protection  ? 

"The  most  laudable  and  disinterested 
motives  are  indeed  attributable  to  many 
spirited  individuals  who  support  the  chari- 
table establishments  which  relieve  mankind. 
Still  in  these,  personal  advantage  in  some 
shape  may  result,  and  these  very  benefactors 
may  possibly  become  the  objects  relieved  by 
their  own  benevolence.  But  here  there  is 
nothing  of  this  kind  to  hope,  nor  even  of 
general  applause  to  stimulate;  pure  sym- 
pathy and  love  of  justice  must  actuate  the 
mind,  or,  as  would  appear,  it  must  indeed 
be  governed  by  that  superior  sort  of  care 
for  all  things  that  live,  which  is  the  attri- 
bute of  Him  who  made  them,  and  rooted 
deeply,  as  a  principle,  in  the  best  of  human 
kind. 

"  Schools  may  be  multiplied,  religion  may 
be  attempted  to  be  taught,  and  lessons  of 
morality  to  be  inculcated;  but  as  long  as 
cruelty  is  suffered  to  contaminate  the  heart, 
the  whole  moral  system  will  be  destroyed ; 
and  for  true  honesty  and  charity,  we  may 
seek,  but  we  shall  seek  in  vain. 

"  The  subject  has  now  long  engaged  the 
public  mind,  and  want  of  thought  can  no  longer 
plead  the  defence  of  cruelty  which  still  pre- 
vails— in  some  from  pure  delight  in  crime,  in 
some  to  avoid  the  confession  of  guilt,  and  in 
some  from  dread  of  ridicule  ;  while  others 
contrive  to  toss  the  blame  about  till  they  are 
allowed  to  lose  it.  Thus  the  post-boy  casts 
it  on  the  master's  orders,  the  master  reflects 
it  on  the  passenger's  impatience,  the  pas- 
senger hides  it  on  the  urgency  of  his  calls  ; 
while  the  unheeded  wrongs  in  sad  silence 
rest  where  no  evasive  arts  can  shift  the 
smart. 

"The  cause  has  indeed  been  scoffed  at, 
and  would  fain  be  stifled,  too ;  yet  it  breathes, 
it  firmly  stands  its  ground,  and  may  succeed 
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at  last ;  at  least,  it  will  be  content  to  perse- 
vere and  pave  the  way.  No  fiction  here,  nor 
morbid  sentiment  obscures  our  view;  but 
they  are  facts  too  clear,  which  speak  and 
plead  in  a  tongue  well  understood  by  all 
who  can  grieve  for  the  distress  of  others — by 
all  who  can  blush  for  the  disgrace  of  man- 
kind—by all  who  hold  sacred  the  great  trusts 
of  God. 

"  Sheep  driven  for  above  a  hundred  miles 
to  our  markets,  and  goaded  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  the  metropolis,  where, 
after  vainly  attempting  to  allay  their  thirst 
by  the  filth  of  the  gutters,  they  drop  ex- 
hausted in  their  way;  not  unfrequently 
their  flesh  and  their  ears  being  torn  off  by 
dogs,  their  eyes  knocked  out  of  their  head , 
and  their  legs  broken  by  drovers,  the  bare 
bone  at  times  protruding  through  the  skin, 
then  flung  down  cellars  ten  and  twelve  feet 
deep,  when  slaughtering  commences  accord- 
ing to  the  uncontrolled  fancy  of  the  opera- 
tor, their  hind  thighs  being  stretched  apart 
by  a  stick  sharpened  at  each  end,  and  fre- 
quently skinning  begun  before  life  is 
extinct ! 

"  Oxen  also,  compelled  to  travel  for  many 
days  deprived  of  food,  their  hoofs  worn  off, 
and  on  bleeding  stumps,  hunted  by  Spital- 
field  weavers,  or  hamstrung  on  their  way  to 
the  slaughter  house,  where  they  are  killed 
by  repeated  blows  with  a  hammer  on  the 
head,  till  completely  buried  within  the  skull, 
and  a  stick  or  iron  rod  introduced  into  the 
wound,  by  which  the  brains  are  stirred 
about ;  all  which  does  not  produce  death, 
but  their  throats  being  cut  at  last !  Calves 
packed  up  in  carts,  with  their  legs  fast 
bound  together,  and  when  rendered  fit  for 
the  butcher,  instead  of  being  killed  at  once, 
kept  for  days  in  the  slaughter-house  or 
underground  cellar,  to  be  repeatedly  bled, 
and  tortured,  till  their  flesh  becomes  white, 
and  their  mouths  kept  closely  muzzled  with 
straps,  lest  the  public  should  be  attracted  by 
their  moans.    When  they  are  to  be  slaugh- 


tered, they  are  suspended  by  their  hind  legs, 
and  one  end  of  an  iron  instrument, 
hooked  at  each  end,  is  driven  through  the 
body  under  the  tail,  and  the  other  end 
through  the  nose  !  This  iron  being  so  short 
as  to  draw  the  head  upwards  to  one  side, 
when  in  some  instances  being  knocked  on 
the  head,  and  in  others  not,  they  are  bled  in 
this  position,  till  relieved  by  death  from 
their  misery.  Horses  and  asses  driven  till 
they  die  of  fatigue,  or  tiU  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  burn  their  sinews  with  red-hot 
irons  (an  operation  termed  firing),  or  till 
consigned  to  starve  in  the  knacker' s  yard  in 
waiting  for  the  demand  for  horse  flesh,  or  to 
linger  under  the  blows  and  labour  the 
knacker  thinks  fit  to  inflict ! 

"Dogs,  which  had  just  before  licked 
their  masters'  hands,  '  spiked  down  on 
tables,  crying  and  fainting  under  the  treach- 
erous knives  of  these  philosophical  butchers, 
their  bodies  opened,'  their  vitals  exposed 
before  life  is  destroyed,  and  mercilessly  sub- 
jected to  all  the  torture  that  human  wicked- 
ness can  invent,  or  their  master's  ingenuity 
contrive.  Various  animals  caused  to  mangle 
each  other  in  public  theatres  or  pits.  Bulls 
baited  for  several  successive  days,  by  which 
part  of  their  tongues  are  frequently  torn 
off,  and  many  other  barbarous  sports  still 
continued !  Lobsters  boiled,  and  eels  skinned 
alive ;  pigs  whipped  to  death !  The  un- 
ceasing sound  of  the  lash  in  our  streets,  and 
the  increased  rate  of  travelling  and  loads 
imposed.  These  are  but  some  of  the  com- 
mon and  daily  evils  to  which  it  is  hoped  to 
call  the  public  attention,  chiefly  perpetrated 
by  the  most  ignorant  orders  of  society,  and 
permitted  by  the  higher  classes,  who  could, 
if  they  wished  it,  easily  abate  them ;  but 
who,  instead,  oppose  such  legislation  as 
would  insure  redress,  and  these  are  what  we 
solicit  aid  to  check ;  while,  if  withheld,  or  if 
deferred  too  long,  these  evils,  which  might 
find  redress,  must  still  triumph  un- 
controlled." 
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When  we  ask  the  student  why  he  broods 
over  the  most  abstract  problems  in  his  soli- 
tary chamber,  far  from  all  the  enjoyments 
of  life — the  soldier,  why  he  has  allowed 
himself  to  be  subjected  to  the  toil  and  dust 
of  the  hard  recruit  school — the  bustling 
merchant,  to  what  purpose  he  early  and  late 
strives  to  equalize  demand  and  supply  over 
the  earth  by  his  activity ;  nay,  even  when 
we  inquire  of  the  criminal  the  cause  which 
led  him  boldly  to  dare  a  shameful  death,  we 
receive  one  answer  from  all,  which,  though 
clothed  in  the  particular  language  of  each, 
is  ever  essentially  the  same:    "What  can 


we  do — we  cannot  help  it ;  a  man  cannot 
live  upon  air."  The  answer  appears  to 
every  one  to  afford  an  explanation ;  and  even 
the  stern  judge  is  so  convinced  of  the  validity 
of  this  plea,  that  he  allows  hunger  to  be  a 
good  ground  for  showing  mercy  in  certain 
cases. 

But  then  comes  the  Naturalist,  an  im- 
practicable kind  of  man,  who  will  recognize 
no  authority,  and  who  believes  in  nothing 
but  what  he  can  grasp  in  his  hand,  and  says, 
"  You  foolish  people,  man  can  very  well  live 
upon  air ;  nay,  in  point  of  fact,  he  does  live 
on  air  alone,  and  nothing  else  whatever." 
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This  seems  a  very  presumptuous  speecli  to 
tlie  Theologiau ;  he  reminds  us  angrily : 
*' Man,  bethink  thyself  of  thine  end;  from 
dust  thou  camest,  and  to  dust  thou  must 
again  return."  "  What  nonsense  !"  cries 
the  Naturalist,  with  a  laugh ;  "  That  were  a 
strange  metamorphosis  of  matter!  out  of 
air  we  were  created,  and  at  our  dissolution 
shall  we  return  unto  it."  This  vexes  the 
moralist,  and  he  thinks  that  the  reproach- 
ful term  of  "windy  boaster,"  is  once  more 
to  be  proposed  as  the  general  title  of  honour 
of  mankind.  The  Naturalist  now  pauses. 
At  bottom  it  is  by  no  means  his  wish  to 
affront  all  these  good  gentlemen.  However, 
the  paradox  has  been  uttered,  and  he  must 
see  how  he  can  make  it  good. 

What  do  men  really  live  upon }  The 
ansv^^ers  will  be  various  enough.  The  Guacho, 
who  in  the  wide  pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
managing  his  half- wild  horse  with  incredible 
dexterity,  throws  the  lasso  or  bolas  to  catch 
the  ostrich,  the  guanaco,  or  the  wild  bull, 
consumes  daily  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of 
meat,  and  regards  it  as  a  high  feast-day 
when,  in  any  hacienda,  he  gains  a  variety 
in  the  shape  of  a  morsel  of  pumpkin.  The 
word  bread  does  not  exist  in  his  vocabulary. 
The  Irishman,  on  the  other  hand,  regales 
himself  in  careless  mirth  on  his  ''potatoes 
and  point,"  after  a  day  of  painful  labour — 
he  who  cannot  help  making  a  joke  even  of 
the  name  he  gives  to  his  scanty  meal. 
Meat  is  a  strange  idea  to  him,  and  he  is 
happy  indeed,  if,  four  times  a-year,  he  can 
add  a  herring  to  season  the  mealy  tubers. 
The  hunter  of  the  prairies  lays  low  the 
buffalo  with  the  bullet,  and  its  juicy,  fat- 
streaked  hump,  roasted  between  two  hot 
stones,  is  to  him  the  greatest  of  delicacies. 
Meanwhile,  the  industrious  Chinese  carries 
to  market  his  carefully  fattened  rats,  deli- 
cately arranged  upon  white  sticks,  certain  to 
find  a  good  customer  among  the  epicures  of 
Pekin ;  and  in  his  hot,  smoky  hut,  fast 
buiied  beneath  the  snow  and  ice,  the  Green- 
lander  consumes  his  fat,  which  he  has  just 
carved,  rejoicing  over  the  costly  prize,  from 
a  stranded  whale.  Here  the  black  slave 
sucks  the  sugar-cane  and  eats  his  banana ; 
there  the  African  merchant  fills  his  wallet 
with  dates,  his  sole  sustenance  in  the  long 
desert  journey ;  and  there  the  Siamese  crams 
himself  with  a  quantity  of  rice,  from  which 
an  European  would  shrink  appalled.  And 
wheresoever  over  the  whole  inhabited  earth 
we  approach  and  demand  hospitality,  in 
almost  every  little  spot  a  difiFerent  kind  of 
food  is  set  before  us,  and  the  "  daily  bread" 
offered  in  another  form. 

But,  we  may  ask,  is  man  then  really  so 
versatile  a  being  that  he  can  build  the 
visible  house  of  his  spirit,  in  the  same  way, 


out  of  the  most  varied  materials  .'*  Or  do  all 
those  so  varied  kinds  of  nourishment  con- 
tain one  or  a  few  similar  matters,  which 
peculiarly  serve  for  the  food  of  mankind  .^ 
The  latter  is  actually  the  fact  of  the  matter. 

"  Four  elements 
In  one  firm  band, 
Give  form  to  life, 
Build  sea  and  land."* 

The  whole  of  that  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded is  composed  of  a  very  few,  some- 
what about  fifty-three,  elementary  substances, 
which  have  baen  gradually  discovered  by 
chemists.  But  among  these  are  four  espe- 
cial ones,  which  alone  take  an  essential  share 
in  the  composition  of  all  that  which  we  call 
organic  or  living  existence.  Nitrogen  and 
oxygen  form  the  two  most  important  con- 
stituents of  pure  atmospheric  air;  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  are  the  two  elements  by  the 
combination  of  which  water  is  produced ; 
carbon  and  oxygen  by  their  combination 
in  carbonic  acid  (fixed  air),  render  the 
Grotto  del  Cane,  at  Naples,  and  the  vapour 
caverns  in  Pyrmont,  torture  chambers  for 
the  poor  dogs ;  lastly,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
unite  to  form  ammonia,  the  volatile  alkali, 
a  kind  of  air  which  streams  forth  in  enor- 
mous quantity  from  those  chimneys  of  subter- 
ranean fires — the  volcanoes.  Here  we  have 
the  four  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen,  which,  in  combination,  form  all 
those  substances  of  which  plants  and  animals 
are  composed ;  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitro- 
gen, being  airs,  or  gases,  carbon,  a  solid 
substance,  which  in  its  crystalline  form  we 
call  diamond. t  At  the  same  time,  too,  we 
here  mention  the  most  important,  and  most 
generally  diffused  compounds  of  these 
elements,  namely,  the  usually  fluid  water, 
which,  however,  is  contained  in  large  quan- 
tity by  the  air,  in  the  form  of  vapour ;  also 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  both  of  which 
occur  as  gases  in  the  atmosphere.  On  the 
examination  of  these  three  compounds  of 
these  four  elements  turns  the  whole  study 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

Our  atmosphere  is  a  mixture  of  about 
4-5ths  of  nitrogen,  with  l-5th  of  oxygen, 
to  which  are  added  about  l-2000th  part  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  a  yet  undetermined  quan- 
tity of  ammonia.  Since  we  have,  through 
Priestly,  come  to  know  oxygen,  and  to 
comprehend  its  importance  to  respiration, 
we  believe  that  we  are  able  to  ascertain  the 
goodness  of  air  by  determining  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  it  contains.  A  peculiar  science, 
Eudiometry,  has  thus  originated,  which 
chiefly  concerns  itself  with  the  estimation 

*  Schiller. 
t  See  Dumas  and  Bossingatjlt,  The  Chemical  and 
Physiological  Balance  of  Organic  Nature,  12mo., 
London,  1844. 


of  tlie  relation  of  oxygen  and  nitroj^en  in 
air ;  the  methods  have  gradually  acquired 
greater  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  by  these 
means  it  has  been  discovered,  that  even  to 
its  thousandth  parts,  the  air,  wheresoever  it 
has  been  examined,  has  always  the  same 
composition. 

But  conclusions  relating  to  the  vital 
processes  of  plants  and  animals,  have  been 
very  hastily  deduced  from  this  constant 
composition  of  the  atmosphere.  Our 
atmosphere,  according  to  Poggendorf's 
estimate,  contains  about  1,954,578  cubic 
geographical  miles  of  oxygen,  while  the 
respiration  of  man  and  animals,  together 
with  the  various  processes  of  combustion, 
consume  annually  about  2|  cubic  miles ; 
consequently  250  cubic  miles  in  a  hundred 
years,  or  only  nearly  a  ten-thousandth  part. 
Our  instruments,  however,  would  not  mark 
a  diminution  of  so  small  an  extent,  even 
were  they  ever  so  accurately  constructed  and 
carefully  used  for  centuries.  Our  methods 
of  determining  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air  admit  of  far  greater  accuracy,  and 
a  much  more  certain  estimate  has  thus  been 
obtained,  applicable,  as  will  subsequently  be 
seen,  to  the  same  deductions.  In  respira- 
tion, for  every  inch  of  oxygen  he  inspires,  a 
man  expires  a  cubic  inch  of  carbonic  acid, 
and  exactly  the  same  exchange  occurs  in 
processes  of  combustion.  According  to  this 
assumption,  about  12,500  cubic  geographical 
miles  of  carbonic  acid  have  been  breathed 
out  into  the  air  in  the  course  of  five  thou- 
sand years,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the 
vast  quantity  which  yearly  streams  forth  out 
of  volcanoes.  The  carbonic  acid  in  the  air, 
therefore,  should  be  in  proportion  to  oxygen, 
as  1  to  155,  while  in  reality,  it  amounts  to  but 
one-fourth  per  cent.  It  is  clear  from  this, 
that  some  process  must  exist  by  which  the 
carbonic  acid  is  extracted  from  the  air,  and 
brought  into  some  other  combination. 
Oxygen  has  the  power  of  combining  readily 
with  other  substances,  especially  with  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  a  process  which  chemists  call 
combustion,  even  though  it  is  not  always 
accompanied  by  the  production  of  light, 
but  in  which  a  quantity  of  heat,  bearing  a 
definite  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oxygen 
consumed,  is  always  liberated.  Nitrogen, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  but  small  affinity  for 
the  other  substances ;  it  is  scarcely  com- 
bustible, but  readily  unites  with  hydrogen  to 
form  ammonia. 

The  four  elements  under  consideration 
form  numerous  compounds  by  their  union 
one  with  another ;  but  only  two  classes  of 
these  have  a  very  deep  importance  in  rela- 
tion to  the  organic  world.  One  of  the 
classes  comprehends  the  substances  which 
are  compounded  of  all  four  elements.     This 


includes  albumen,  fibrine,  caseine,  and 
gelatine.  All  animal  bodies  are  formed  out 
of  these  substances,  which,  when  separated 
from  them  as  dead  matter,  all  pass  rapidly 
by  decomposition  into  water,  ammonia,  and 
carbonic  acid,  which  are  difi'ased  through 
tlie  air.  The  second  class,  on  the  other 
hand,  includes  the  substances  devoid  of 
nitrogen,  namely,  gum,  sugar,  starch,  the 
liquors  prepared  from  them,  such  as  spirit, 
wine,  beer,  and  lastly,  all  the  various  kinds 
of  fat.*  All  these  merely  pass  through 
the  animal  body,  since  the  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen are  burnt  off"  by  means  of  the 
oxygen  received  in  respiration,  and  are  ex- 
pired as  carbonic  acid  and  water.  By  this 
slow  but  uninterrupted  process  of  combustion 
is  maintained  the  heat  indispensable  to  life. 
But  by  the  recent  brilliant  discoveries  in 
chemistry  and  physiology,  we  have  become 
aware  that  the  animal  body  is  incapable  of 
composing  from  their  elements,  or  of  form- 
ing from  any  other  substance  excepting 
caseine,  the  substances  albumen,  fibrine, 
etc.,  absolutely  necessary  to  its  development 
and  support,  that  the  animal  must  indeed 
receive  substances  ready  prepared  in  order 
to  apply  them  to  its  nutrition,  or  to  convert 
them  into  gelatine  for  the  formation  of  its 
bony  structures.  Albumen,  fibrine,  and 
caseine,  are  therefore  rightly  named  by 
LiEBiG  the  exclusive  materials  for  nutrition  ; 
they  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  sub- 
stance ;  when  they  are  entirely  withheld, 
the  body  must  necessarily  die  of  starvation. 
But  the  components  devoid  of  nitrogen 
must  also  be  present,  as  it  were  for  fuel  on 
the  hearth  of  organic  life ;  and  these  sub- 
stances, which  are  in  common  life  also 
called  food,  Liebig  appropriately  de- 
nominates materials  for  respiration.  Com- 
paring these  requisitions,  which  the  animal 
body  makes  in  behalf  of  its  maintenance, 
with  the  contents  of  plants  which  serve  for 
the  food  of  animals,  we  find  in  all  plants,  in 
all  their  organs,  a  certain  amount  of  albu- 
men dissolved  in  the  juices.  In  the  ines- 
timable gifts  of  Ceres,  in  the  seeds  of  the 
various  kinds  of  grain,  there  always  occurs 
more  or  less  of  a  substance  which  was 
formerly  called  gluten.  Liebig  f  and  Mul- 
der have  pointed  out  that  this  resembles  a 
mixture  of  gelatine  and  animal  fibrine. 
The  earlier  chemists  discovered  in  the  pulses 
a  substance,  which  from  the  family  in  which 
it  was  found,  the  Zeffuminoscd,  was  called 
legumine.    We  now  know,  from  more  recent 

*  See  Mitchell's  Treatise  on  the  Adulterations 
of  Food,  and  the  Cheinical  means  to  detect  them, 
12mo.  London,  1848. 

+  See  Ijebig's  Chemistry  and  Physics  in  Jlela- 
tion  to  Physiology  and  Pathology.  8vo.  London, 
1847. 
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researches,  that  this  is  in  no  way  different 
from  animal  caseine.  Legumine  and  gluten, 
or  caseine  and  fibrine,  possibly  occur  in 
small  quantity  in  the  cells  of  all  plants. 

The  second  class,  the  substances  devoid  of 
nitrogen,  or  materials  for  respiration,  are  no 
less  widely  distributed  throughout  the  vege- 
table world.    When  we  review  all  the  nutri- 
tive substances  which  mankind  obtains  from 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  find  three  groups, 
the  first  of  which  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
quantity  of  starch  contained  in  the  plants 
composing  it.     To  this  group  belong  the 
cereals  and  pulses,  the  tuberous  vegetables, 
potatoes,  sow-breads,  mandioc,   yams,   and 
tara  {Colocasiaf),  and  lastly,  the  parenchy- 
matous  stems    of  the  cycadese  and  palms, 
which  furnish  sago.     The  second  group  in- 
cludes the  fruits  rich  in   sugar  and  gum, 
which  owe  their  peculiar  cooling  properties 
to  malic,  citric,  and  tartaric  acids,  and  their 
delicious  flavours  to  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  an  aromatic  substance  ;  in  addi- 
tion to  our  well-known  fruits,  appear  espe- 
cially the  date,  the  banana,  and  the  bread- 
fruit, the  sugar-cane,  with  its  juicy  stem, 
and  lastly,  the  saccharine  and  gummy,  fleshy 
roots,  which  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  kitchen  vegetables.     Finally,  the  third 
class  consists  of  the   oleaginous  kernels  of 
various  fruits  ;  the  cocoa-nut,  the  nut  of  the 
Chilian  pine,  the  Brazil-nut,  and  the  many 
kinds  of  nut  or  almond  which  in  Europe  pay 
their  tribute,  either^  to  hunger  or  the  satis- 
faction of  the  palat0i         *         *         * 

Man  requires  for  his  nutrition  three  prin- 
cipal substances,  rich  in  nitrogen,  fibrine, 
caseine,  and  albumen  ;  and  these  occur  not 
only  in  the  animal  kingdom,  but  are  gene- 
rally distributed  in  the  vegetable  world. 
Further,  for  the  maintenance  of  respiration, 
and  therefore  of  heat,  he  consumes  a  certain 
quantity  of  substances  devoid  of  nitrogen, 
which  are  afforded  him  both  by  the  fat  of 
animals,  and,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  by 
the  majority,  and  most  widely  distributed,  of 
the  vegetable  substances. 

We  now  readily  comprehend  some  of  the 
most  striking  phenomena  of  the  mode  of 
respiration  of  man  and  animals.  Nations  of 
hunters  and  carnivorous  animals  require  a 
large  quantity  of  their  usually  fatty  nourish- 
ment. In  violent  corporeal  activity  they 
first  decompose  their  nitrogenous  food  into 
two  constituents,  one  containing  the  whole 
of  the  nitrogen,  another  which  contains  a 
part  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  the 
latter  is  applied  to  the  purposes  of  respira- 
tion, since  on  account  of  the  incombustibility 
of  nitrogen,  the  nitrogenous  substances  are 
not  fitted  for  it.  Hence  comes  the  explana- 
tion of  the  inquiet,  restlessly  active  habits 
of  the  rapacious  animals,  as  of  the  hunter, 


since  only  by  violent  efforts  of  the  body  can 
they  decompose  so  much  nitrogenous  food, 
and  furnish  the  necessary  material  for  the 
respiratory  process.  The  great  quantity  of 
nutriment  which  such  a  mode  of  life  requires, 
is  likewise  explained  by  this,  particularly  as 
much  more  animal  life  is  usually  destroyed 
than  immediately  corresponds  to  the  require- 
ments of  nutrition.  From  both  causes  the 
carnivorous  atiimals,  as  well  as  the  nations  of 
hunters,  require  an  extended  area  for  their 
existence,  and  this  condition  always  neces- 
sitates scanty  population. 

Where  the  breeding  of  cattle  is  carried  on 
we  have  a  transitional  state,  since  man  here 
makes  use  of  the  domestic  animals  to  provide 
himself,  in  addition  to  meat,  with  the  sub- 
stances devoid  of  nitrogen,  in  the  constitu- 
ents of  milk,  and  the  rich  fat  of  the  domestic 
animals,  which  is  almost  wholly  absent  in 
the  wild  kinds. 

But  a  skilful  agricultural  people  leads  the 
most  judicious  life,  mingling  the  nutriment 
exactly  in  the  same  proportions  as  nature 
has  mixed  it  for  the  suckling  in  milk.  For 
this  contains  the  nitrogenous  nourishment  in 
the  caseine,  and  the  material  for  respiration, 
in  the  most  accurate  proportions,  in  the 
butter  and  the  sugar  of  milk.  We  meet 
with  the  other  extreme  among  the  nations 
which,  as  in  the  East  Indian  races,  the 
negroes  and  the  inhabitants  of  certain  tracts 
in  Europe,  live  wholly  on  rice,  bananas, 
potatoes,  or  similar  vegetable  substances,  in 
which  very  little  nitrogenous  matter  exists. 
Hence,  the  enormous  quantities  which  these 
nations  are  forced  to  take,  in  order  to  collect 
the  necessary  amount  of  actual  nutriment 
from  the  mass  of  material  for  respiration. 
These  nations  approach  those  of  our  domestic 
animals,  living  wholly  upon  vegetables,  and 
the  rest  of  the  vegetable  feeders,  which 
pass  the  whole  of  their  life  in  feeding  and 
sleeping,  and  must  necessarily  consume  a 
great  quantity  of  food,  because  only  a  rela- 
tively small  quantity  of  actual  nourishment 
is  contained  in  it.  Finally,  in  the  Polar 
regions  in  general,  we  find  an  immoderate 
consumption  of  fat  inseparably  united  with 
the  habits  of  life  in  these  climates.  This 
instinct  also  is  very  readily  explicable  from 
the  foregoing  considerations.  Here  man 
must  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  in 
order  to  live,  and  requires  thereto  a  large 
amount  of  combustible  matter,  or  fuely  For 
this  purpose,  there  could  scarcely  be  any 
substance  so  applicable  as  the  fat  of  animals, 
which  always  consists  solely  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen.* 

*  It  is  now  admitted  that  maize-floul-  is  "  supe- 
rior to  animal  fat  in  sustaining  the  capacity,  both 
for  muscular  exertion,  and  bearing  cold."  See 
Vegetarian  Messenger,  vol.  IV.,  Treasury,  p.  7. 
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Our  investigations  have  thus  led  us  to  re- 
cognize that  the  whole  animal  world  lives 
upon  the  vegetable  kingdom,  either  imme- 
diately by  actual  vegetable  food,  or  mediately 
by  the  vegetable  feeders  collecting  the  pecu* 
liar  nutritive  matters  for  the  carnivora,  from 
the  plants,  depositing  the  material  for  respira- 
tion, which  contains  no  nitrogen,  in  the 
form  of  fat.  But  we  do  not  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  of  our  inquiries  here ;  for  now 
the  question  comes :  What  do  plants  live 
upon  ? 

The  reply  to  this  question  comprehends 
the  subject  of  the  most  lively  discussion  that 
has  occupied  science  in  recent  times ;  it  in- 
cludes the  theory  of  the  most  important 
mode  of  applying  his  industry  that  man  has 
invented,  namely,  agriculture.  The  correct 
solution  of  this  question  had  already  been 
in  part  found  by  vegetable  physiologists  and 
chemists,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  has  been  subsequently  undergoing  more 
minute  development  by  particular  indi- 
viduals, but  was  first  asserted  with  so  much 
liveliness  and  clearness  in  the  present  time 
by  LiEBiG,  that  an  active  and  universal 
strife  has  heen  stirred  up,  which  will  end 
in  the  general  recognition  of  the  true  basis, 
and  its  introduction  as  new-found  letters  into 
the  a  b  c  of  science. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  ask,  What  is 
the  plant  composed  of?  Disregarding  for 
the  moment,  as  we  did  in  regard  to  the 
animals,  the  inorganic  constituents,  the 
earths  and  salts,  the  answer  has  been  already 
given  in  the  foregoing  account  of  the  two 
classes  of  substances.  The  body  of  the 
plant  is  made  up  of  constituents  which 
contain  no  nitrogen,  namely  of  cellulose  and 
vegetable  jelly,  which  iiave  altogether  simi- 
lar composition  with  the  other  matters,  sugar, 
gum,  and  starch,  and  are  only  diflferent  from 
the  various  fatty  and  waxy  substances,  in 
that  the  latter  contain  a  smaller  proportion 
of  oxygen.  But  besides  these,  the  plant 
requires  nitrogenous  matters  ;  not  indeed  to 
form  part  of  its  frame,  but  to  give  rise  to 
those  chemical  processes,  through  which  the 
transformation  of  the  nutrient  matter  which 
has  been  taken  up  is  efi'ected.  The  inquiry 
into  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  includes, 
therefore,  the  inquiry  into  the  sources  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen ;  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
.being  sufficiently  provided  by  water  and 
atmospheric  air.  The  notion  which  has 
hitherto  been  generally  received,  is,  that  the 
plant  extracts  its  carbon  and  nitrogen  from 
manure,  or  from  the  humus  of  the  soil. 

All  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  so  soon  as 
they  are  dead,pass  into  a  state  of  decomposi- 
tion, by  means  of  which  they  are  dissipated, 
sooner  or  latter,  in  the  atmosphere,  being 
changed  into  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and 


water.  So  long  as  this  process  is  incomplete, 
a  residue,  itself  much  altered,  of  a  brownish 
or  black  colour,  remains,  which  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decomposition  is  called 
manure,  and  towards  its  close,  huraus  or 
vegetable  mould.  It  is  a  complex  mixture 
of  very  manifold  products  of  decomposition. 
Now  it  was  argued  thus :  carbon  and  nitrogen 
are  abundant  in  humus ;  in  a  soil  that  is 
rich  in  humus  or  is  well  manured,  plants 
thrive  better  than  in  one  which  is  poor  in 
humus ;  consequently,  humus  is  the  source  of 
the  carbon  and  nitrogen  of  plants.  But  this 
reasoning  is  altogether  inconclusive. 

There  was  a  period  of  our  earth's  existence 
when  yet  no  vegetable  clothed  its  solid  crust, 
in  which  no  animal  lived,  in  which  no 
humus  could  possibly  be  present.  From  this 
soil,  devoid  of  humus,  gradually  developed 
vegetation,  in  such  vast  quantity,  in  such 
gigantic  luxuriance,  that  the  same,  buried 
and  preserved  for  us  by  subsequent  revolu- 
tions, assumes  a  most  essential  place  in 
human  economy  in  the  present  day ;  I  mean 
the  vegetation  of  one  of  the  oldest  geognostic 
formations — the  coal  period.  The  annual 
consumption  of  coal  in  Europe  amounts  to 
more  than  33,875,000  tons,  and  geognosy 
shows  that,  even  if  the  consumption  of  coal 
should  increase,  the  store  will  certainly  last 
for  five  hundred  years  longer.  Such  a  store 
corresponds  to  about  12,025,000,000  tons 
of  carbon,  which  these  plants  evidently  could 
not  have  acquired  from  the  soil  of  the 
ancient  world,  in  which  no  humus  existed. 
That  unsound  argument  does,  in  fact, 
silently  presuppose  the  following  hypo- 
thesis :  — 

"  There  exists  on  the  earth  a  definite 
quantity  of  organic  matter,  which  circulates 
between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms ; 
the  decaying  animal  serves  as  nutriment  to 
the  plant,  and  the  developed  plant  again  to 
the  animal," 

Now  this  might  certainly  be  the  case  if 
the  putrefactive  process  did  not  come  between, 
through  which,  undoubtedly,  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  organic  matter  is  continually 
being  withdrawn  from  the  pretended  circle, 
and  dissipated  in  the  atmosphere  in  the 
shape  of  inorganic  compounds,  carbonic  acid, 
and  ammonia.  In  the  course  of  thousands 
of  years,  the  organic  substance,  which 
it  is  thus  assumed  was  at  once  created  with 
the  earth,  must  have  long  since  been  used 
up.  But  we  find  exactly  the  contrary. 
Equally  in  the  course  of  the  great  geognostic 
periods,  and  in  the  course  of  the  history  of 
the  earth,  beginning  with  mankind,  there  is 
seen,  in  the  former  from  period  to  period, 
in  the  latter  from  century  to  century,  an 
ever-increasing  fulness  of  organic  life,  an  in- 
cessant multiplication  in  the  animal  and  in 
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the  vegetable  world.  Whence  springs  this, 
if  there  is  no  process  by  which  the  inorganic 
matter  is  carried  over  into  the  circle  of  the 
organic  ?  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  easily 
imagine  what  enormous  quantities  of  am- 
monia and  carbonic  acid  must  have  been 
poured  forth  into  the  air  during  the  thou- 
sands of  years  by  respiration  and  combustion, 
from  the  decomposition  of  so  many  thousand 
millions  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies,  and 
the  continual  flow  from  the  great  volcanoes  ; 
while  the  fact  is,  that  ammonia  only  occurs  in 
exceedingly  small,  uncertain  quantities,  and 
carbonic  acid  takes  a  definite  but  exceedingly 
small  share  in  the  composition  of  the  atmos- 
phere. There  must,  therefore,  exist  a 
regular  and  invariable  drain,  by  which  those 
matters  are  withdrawn  again  from  the 
atmosphere  and  re -embodied  in  the  organic 
world.  And  we  can  demonstrate  this  both 
on  a  large  scale  and  on  a  small,  in  por- 
tions of  the  world  and  in  still  smaller 
spheres. 

In  the  Pampas  of  South  America,  existed, 
at  the  period  of  their  occupation  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  same  thrifty  vegetation  of  the 
steppes  as  at  present — excepting  that  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns  has  been 
altered  by  the  running  wild  of  the  great 
Pampas  thistle  and  the  artichoke — the  same 
scanty  population,  the  same  quantity  of 
indigenous  animals  that  now  wander  over  its 
desert  plains.  The  Spaniards  introduced  the 
horse  and  neat  cattle,  and  these  multiplied  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  in  such  profusion, 
that  Monte  Video  alone  annually  exports 
300,000  ox-hides;  that  the  military  expedi- 
tions of  General  Rosa  cost  many  hundred 
thousand  horses,  without  any  diminution 
becoming  observable. 

The  native  organic  life,  and  its  quantity, 
have,  therefore,  since  the  discovery  by  the 
Spaniards,  not  diminished,  but  importantly 
increased,  and  millions  of  pounds  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen,  combined  into  organic  sub- 
stances, have  been  exported  in  the  trade 
in  hides,  without  the  land  receiving  the 
smallest  appreciable  return  of  organic  matter. 
"Where  could  these  masses  have  come  from, 
if  not  from  the  atmosphere  ?  If  we  leave 
out  of  view  all  the  other  constituents  of  tea, 
China  exports  more  than  300,000  lbs,  of 
nitrogen,  in  the  half  per  cent,  of  theine, 
without  receiving  any  considerable  return. 
From  forests  maintained  in  good  con- 
dition we  annually  obtain  about  4,000 
lbs.  of  dry  wood  per  acre,  which  contain 
about  1,600  lbs.  of  carbon.  But  we  do  not 
manure  the  soil  of  the  forest,  and  its  supply 
of  humus,  far  from  being  exhausted,  in- 
creases considerably  from  year  to  year,  from 
the  breakage  by  wind  and  from  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.      The  hajinaker    of  Switzerland  and 


Tyrol  mows  his  definite  amount  of  grass 
every  year  on  the  Alps,  inaccessible  to  cattle, 
and  gives  not  back  the  smallest  quantity  of 
organic  matter  to  the  soil.  Whence  comes 
this  hay,  if  not  from  the  atmosphere  ?  The 
plant  requires  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and  in 
South  America,  in  the  woods  and  on  the  wild 
Alps,  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  acquiring 
these  matters  except  from  the  ammonia  and 
carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere.  The  northern 
provinces  of  Holland,  Friesland,  Groningen, 
and  Drenthe,  export  annually  about  a  million 
pounds  of  nitrogen  in  their  cheese.  They 
obtain  it  through  the  cows  from  their  mea- 
dows, which  receive  no  manure  but  that  from 
its  cattle  grazing  thereon.  The  meadows 
receive  no  return  by  this,  since  all  that 
the  cows  produce  comes  from  the  meadows. 
Whence,  then,  these  enormous  quantities  of 
nitrogen?  Perhaps  Vesuvius  or  Etna,  or 
the  great  fire  abysses  of  the  Cordilleras  pour 
forth  this  abundance  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
which  is  carried  by  currents  of  air  to  the 
plants  in  the  Dutch  meadows,  and  thence, 
through  the  cows,  becomes,  as  caseine,  an 
object  of  trade  and  of  delight  to  the 
palate. 

These,  and  innumerable  similar  facts,  taken 
together,  give  us  a  very  safe  conclusion, 
which  has  finally  been  placed  beyond  doubt 
by  the  experiments  of  Bol'ssingault,  the  most 
extensive  and  almost  the  only  really  scientific 
researches  which  have  been  instituted  in 
agricultural  inquiries.  Boussingault,  de- 
voted, on  his  estate  at  Bechelbroun,  in 
Alsace,  four  hectares  of  land  (nearly  five 
acres)  to  experiments,  which  were  pursued 
with  undeviating  accuracy  for  many  years. 
The  length  of  time  and  the  extent  of  the 
area,  remove  all  those  objections  which  may 
readily  be  made  to  experiments  on  a  small 
scale.  Boussingault  allowed  those  four 
hectares  to  be  cultivated  in  the  usual  Alsa- 
tian manner  during  twenty-one  years  of  the 
inquiry.  But  the  manure  that  was  used  was 
carefully  weighed,  as  well  as  all  that  was 
each  year  harvested,  and  the  quantity  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  ash 
of  both,  were  always  accurately  ascertained 
by  chemical  examination.  The  result  of 
these  experiments  was  that,  on  an  average, 
the  annual  harvest  gained  from  the  soil  twice 
as  much  nitrogen,  three  times  as  much 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  four  times  as 
much  oxygen,  as  had  been  given  to  it  in 
manure,  presupposing  here  that  the  whole 
contents  of  the  manure  enter  the  plant, 
which  is  in  reality  not  the  case. 

Since,  then,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and 
water  form  the  food  of  plants,  and  we  find 
that  these  matters  never  can  be  so  combined 
as  not  to  contain  far  more  oxygen  than  the 
substances  occurring  in  plants,  free  oxygen 
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gas  must  necessarily  be  set  free  in  the  vital 
processes  of  vegetables. 

And  thus,  as  the  final  result  of  our  inquiry, 
we  arrive  at  the  following  grand  view  of  the 
interchange  of  matter  between  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature.  Decomposition  and 
the  process  of  respiration  set  free  all  vege- 
table and  animal  substances  (diminishiDg  the 
amount  of  oyygen  in  the  air),  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  which 
diffuse  themselves  in  the  atmosphere.  The 
plant  takes  possession  of  these  substances, 
and  forms  from  them,  accompanied  by  an 
incessant  increase  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere,  compounds  rich  in  carbon  and 
hydrogen,  but  devoid  of  nitrogen,  such  as 
starch,  gum,  sugar,  and  the  various  fatty 
matters,  and  others  rich  in  nitrogen, 
namely,  albumen,  fibrine,  and  casein  e. 
These  compounds  are  for  the  service  of  the 
animal,  which  builds  up  its  corporeal  frame 
from  the  latter,  and  burns  the  former  in  the 


respiratory  process,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  necessary  heat.* 

This  theory  stands  now  firm  and  un- 
shakable upon  the  facts  which  have  been 
brought  forward,  and  the  naturalist  is  per- 
fectly correct  when  he  says  that  man,  through 
the  mediation  of  plants,  in  the  first  instance, 
lives  upon  air.  Or  we  may  express  it  in  this 
way :  the  plant  collects  the  matters  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  copipounds  from  them  the 
food  of  man.  But  life  itself  is  but  a  pro- 
cess of  combustion,  of  which  decomposition  is 
only  the  final  conclusion.  Through  this  com- 
bustion, all  the  constituents  return  back  into 
the  air,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  ashes 
remain  to  the  earth  from  whence  they 
came.  But  from  these  slow,  invisible  flames 
rises  a  new-born  Phoenix,  the  immortal 
soul,  into  regions  where  our  science  has  no 
longer  any  value. — From  The  Plant,  a  Biog- 
raphy, by  M.  J.  SCLHEIDEN-,  M.D. 
*  See  DuMAsand  Boussingault's  Organic  Nature. 
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I  MUST  apologize  for  neglecting  so  long  to 
forward  a  brief  account  of  my  experience, 
since  adopting  the  Vegetarian  practice  of 
diet.  Business,  however,  must  take  prece- 
dence of  every  other  engagement,  and 
dyspeptics,  when  they  have  time  and 
opportunity,  have  not  always  energy  suf- 
ficient to  enter  upon  any  engagement  they 
can  possibly  defer.  I  have  been  a  martyr 
to  dyspepsia  for  eight  years,  four  of  which 
I  suffered  more  miseries,  and  greater 
far,  than  tongue  or  pen  can  describe. 
My  symptoms  were  very  great  drowsiness 
or  stupor,  especially  after  meals,  a  sensation 
of  gnawing  and  emptiness,  of  want  and  ex- 
haustion on  the  stomach,  habitual  chilliness, 
coldness  and  weakness  of  the  extremities, 
lowness  of  spirits,  and  inaptitude  for  busi- 
ness or  pleasure.  About  four  years  since, 
I  studied  hydropathy,  and  practised  it  with 
very  careful  diet,  eating  little  or  no  animal 
food ;  frequently  a  month  without  tasting  it, 
though  I  had  not  at  this  time  even  heard  of 
the  Vegetarian  movement.  I  improved  very 
much  under  the  hydropathic  treatment, 
which  I  carried  out,  more  or  less,  for  two 
years.  About  the  expiration  of  these  two 
years,  I  pushed  the  hydropathic  treatment 
rather  too  hard,  and  having  then  to  attend 
to  business,  the  consequence  was,  that  I 
broke  down,  and  my  friends  insisted  on  my 
taking  more  animal  food,  wine,  porter,  etc., 
which  I  did  for  a  short  time,  but  I  found  it 
was  fast  bringing  me  back  to  my  former 
state. 

Shortly  after  this,  I  met  with  some 
worthy,  kind-hearted  Vegetarian  friends, 
and  through  them  was  induced  to  try,  for  the 


first  time,  the  Vegetarian  diet,  which  (do 
not  accuse  me  of  fanaticism  or  enthusiastic 
impulse)  I  mean  to  adhere  to  till  my  dying 
day.  I  cannot  possibly  describe  the  differ- 
ence in  my  feelings  and  sensations  every  way ; 
every  day  convinces  me  more  and  more  of 
the  truthfulness  of  the  system,  and  attests 
the  incorrect  dietetic  habits  of  the  people  to 
be  the  cause  of  nine-tenths  of  the  diseases 
"  that  flesh  is  heir  to. " 

What  a  delightful  system  !  Oh  !  that  men 
were  wiser — that  they  understood  these 
things !  Did  they  but  know  that  the  simpler, 
plainer,  and  more  truly  natural  the  food  of 
man,  the  better  it  is  adapted  to  all  his 
physiological  and  psychological  interests, 
and  that  this  is  confirmed  by  the  history  of 
the  human  family  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present,  what  a  blessing  they  might 
secure.  Did  men  but  know  the  effects  of 
pure  vegetable  food,  in  the  development, 
size,  symmetry,  and  beauty  of  the  human 
body,  in  forming  and  building  it  up,  vigorous, 
agile,  supple,  and  capable  of  enduring  pro- 
tracted effort,  enabling  it  to  resist  the  action 
of  morbific  and  pestilential  causes  and  to 
recover  from  disease,  also  its  effects  on  the 
sensorial  power  of  the  nervous  system,  par- 
ticularly on  the  special  senses  and  intel- 
lectual and  moral  faculties,  as  well  as  on  the 
animal  propensities,  the  moral  sentiments 
and  actions,  and  on  the  cerebral  development, 
— did  they,  I  say,  but  know  these  truths, 
could  they  be  so  convinced  of  their  import- 
ance as  to  practise  them,  what  a  bappy  state  of 
things  would  ensue,  physically,  morally,  and 
socially.  The  grazing  cattle  might  then 
crop  the  grass  and  slake  their  thirst  in  the 
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clear  stream  unmolested,  and  when  the  sum- 
mer's heat  became  oppressive,  they  might 
seek  the  cool  shade  of  the  forest,  fearing 
not  even  the  approach  of  man.  This  has 
been  attested  by  travellers  visiting  unin- 
habited climes.  But,  alas !  man,  "  the  soul 
of  the  world — the  intellectual  and  moral 
sensorium  of  nature  '' — in  his  ignorance  on 
the  subjects  of  life,  health,  and  disease, 
believes  these  to  be  matters  of  absolute 
fatality  or  perfect  contingency.  How  de- 
ceptive and  entirely  fallacious  do  these 
general  and  prevailing  ideas  of  men  appear, 
when  thoroughly  investigated.  The  more 
we  examine  this  subject,  the  more  we  shall 
be  convinced  that  human  life,  health,  disease, 
diet,  and  general  regimen  are  matters  of  as 
pure  and  nearly  as  exact  science  as  mathe- 
matics. 

Vegetarianism  is  in  its  infancy ;  it  is  the 
truth  and  must  prevail,  it  will  meet  with 
great  opposition  from  the  prejudices  of  men, 
as  air  great  truthful  movements  have,  but 
this,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  only  fan  the 
flame  and  further  its  onward  progress.  We 
have  to  contend  with  the  stream ;  we  shall 
have  to  suffer  persecution ;  in  advancing  this 
great  and  good  cause,  men  will  laugh  at  us 
as  imbecile  fanatics,  and  timorous  dreaming 
enthusiasts,  shocked  at  the  sight  of  a  swine's 
snout,  or  a  sheep's  appurtenances  ;  shocked 
at  the  moans  of  the  felled  ox,  the  bleatings 
of  the  pet  lamb,  or  the  hisses  of  the  murdered 
goose.  Truly,  "  the  whole^creation  groaneth 
in  pain  until  now." 

I  am  daily  convinced  of  the  poetic  beauty 
of  our  system,  and  the  epicurean  can  form 
no  idea  of  the  gustatory  enjoyment  we 
have  ;  the  plainest  food,  from  habit,  be- 
comes so  pleasant  and  delightful,  that  one 
can  scarcely  resist  running  into  excess ;  in 
fact,  this  is  my  greatest  snare ;  one  enjoys 
such  delightful  food  so  much,  that  you  can 
scarcely  resist  eating  it.  What  encourage- 
ments we  have  in  partaking  of  a  wholesome, 
pure,  vegetable  diet ;  exemption  from  disease 
and  pain,  permanent  and  uniform  health, 
with  a  serene,  contented,  and  cheerful  mind, 
and  clear  and  active  intellectual  and  moral 
powers,  to  be  continued  to  us  unimpaired,  at 


that  period  of  our  existence  when,  in  the 
ordinary  habits  of  life,  mankind  experience 
the  rapid  decline  of  all  their  powers,  and  the 
accumulation  of  those  infirmities  of  age 
which  often  render  longevity  hardly  desirable. 
It  promises  to  sustain  us  in  the  enjoyment 
of  those  blessings  without  any  change  in 
their  quality,  and  with  but  little  abatement 
in  their  degree,  almost  to  the  last  pulse  of  a 
protracted  life,  and  thus,  in  the  most  eminent 
manner,  to  fit  us  for  the  greatest  usefulness 
in  the  present  state  of  being,  and  "as  the 
mightiest  auxiliary  to  the  true  religion  of  the 
soul,  qualify  us  for  the  greatest  enjoyment  in 
our  future  existence." 

In  the  midst  of  writing  this  I  have  just 
dined  off  mashed  potatoes  and  boiled  par- 
snips, simple  yet  pleasant  food.  Little  do 
the  carnivora,  I  was  going  to  say  cannibals, 
know  of  the  enjoyment  we  have  in  partaking 
of  this,  to  them  contemptible  diet,  but  to  us 
poetic  and  delightful.  1  pity  their  igno- 
rance, and  try  often,  in  vain,  to  persuade 
them  to  adopt  it. 

I  do  all  I  can  in  mixing  with  society,  to 
propagate  these  correct  principles.  I  care 
not  now  for  the  jeers  and  sneers  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  experience  is  the  best  teacher.  My 
"Vegetarian  notions,"  as  they  are  called, 
seem  to  be  spread  far  and  wide.  I  was  going 
to  say,  scarcely  an  hour  passes  but  they  are 
discussed  by  some  customer  or  other  in  my 
shop.  I  think  we  can  do  a  vast  amount  of 
good  in  this  small  way. 

Posterity  will  have  cause  to  bless  the 
author  of  Fruits  and  Farinacea^  as  being  a 
greater  benefactor  to  his  race  than  the  heroes 
of  Alma  or  Sebastopol.  I  observed  in  the 
Times,  during  the  late  war,  that  the  allies 
found  no  traces  whatever  of  any  flesh-meat 
being  used  by  the  Russian  army,  even  in  that 
cold  climate.  We  thus  see  the  Russian  sol- 
dier is  able  to  endure  long  marches.  I  eat 
but  two  meals  a  day,  finding  these  quite 
sufficient  for  support.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty, as  I  said  before,  I  have  to  contend 
with  is  excess ;  having  a  morbid  appetite, 
it  seems  at  times  no  use  to  dispute  with  one's 
stomach.  But  this  I  hope  to  overcome  after 
a  time. 


THE    CONTROViniSULiST 

DISEASED   butcher's   MEAT. 

G.  H. — The  recent  correspondence  in  the 
Edinburgh  paper — The  North  Briton, — turns 
principally  on  some  facts  as  to  diseased  meat, 
which  are  taken  advantage  of  to  introduce 
some  suggestions  respecting  a  purer  diet,  and 
such  as  incidentally  recommend  Vege- 
tarianism to  attention ;  the  letters  are  long, 
and  as  much  of  the  matter  is  somewhat  of  a 


AND    CORRESPONDENT. 

local  interest  only,  we  think  it  best  not  to 
reproduce  them  in  our  pages.  The  subject, 
how^ever,  doubtless,  has  been  of  interest  in 
Edinburgh,  and  has  served  the  objects  of 
the  movement  there. 

A   DOUBTFUL   EXPERIMENTER, 

Sir — I  have  been  hving  for  the  last  eighteen 
months  almost  entirely  on  vegetable  food,  both 
from_  choice,  and  as  a  matter  of  economy.    I 
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must  say,  it  produces  much  wind.  My  attention 
lias  been  called  to  the  foUowin;^  paragraph  from 
the  Weekly  Dispatch,  of  the  30th  of  December 
last,  which  makes  me  very  uneasy  : — 

"The  quantity  of  animal  food  allowed  to  the 
inmates  of  our  workhouses  is  not,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  sufficient  to  keep  life  and  soul  decently 
together.  Jail  allowance  is  by  far  preferable. 
We  never  were  so  struck  as  on  Sunday  morning 
last,  in  our  passage  through  the  New  Cut,  with 
the  miserable  appearance  of  a  number  of  aged 
men  and  women.  All  of  them  were  as  '  clean  as 
pins,'  and  their  clothes  warm  and  comfortable ; 
but  their  cheeks  were  baggy  and  doughy,  and 
their  lips  bloodless,  while  their  frames  were  shriv- 
elled up,  betokening  a  want  of  wholesome 
strengthening  food.  These  poor  persons,  we 
were  informed,  belonged  to  St.  Saviour's  Work- 
house, whither  they  were  wending.  We  do  not 
impugn  the  conduct  of  the  governor  of  this 
workhouse  in  the  remotest  degree ;  we  learn  he 
is  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  the  cleanly  appearance 
of  the  inmates  would  testify  to  the  care  he  takes 
of  them.  It  is  the  infernal  system  we  complain 
of;  a  system  that  makes  poverty  a  crime,  that 
turns  it  from  the  threshold  of  the  vestry-room 
to  the  Thames,  or  some  other  place  offering  the 
facilities  of  suicide.  This  bad  feeding  has  its 
results.  It  beggars  the  constitution,  by  im- 
poverishing the  blood,  and  produces  scrofula,  and 
other  dreadful  complaints,  besides  inducing 
insanity.  Look  at  your  agricultural  labourers. 
Badly  paid  for  their  labour,  and,  of  course, 
miserably  fed,  they  have  scarcely  a  particle  of  iron 
in  their  composition,  and  the  result  is  what  we 
have  stated.  The  next  generation  of  our'  homely 
peasantry,'  '  a  country's  pride,'  will  be  a  stunted, 
enfeebled  race,  a  large  portion  lunatic  or  idiotic. 
The  last  returns  of  the  number  of  lunatics  in 
England  show  that  the  disease  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  poor,  and  those  who  are  compelled  to  live 
on  poor-law  diet ;  while  persons  in  better  cir- 
cumstances, who  can  afford  to  eat  animal  food, 
escape.  At  the  present  moment  our  asylums 
are  filled  with  patients  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, who  have  fallen  victims  to  the  malady." 

Your  opinion  on  this  will  much  oblige ;  and, 
also,  if  you  will  point  out  what  vegetable  has 
most  iron  in  it,  or  if  a  due  proportion  of  iron  can 
be  taken  in  any  kind  of  drink,  that  would 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  that  contained  in 
animal  food. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.   T. 

Probably  our  correspondent  has  been  at- 
tempting to  subsist  upon  green  vegetables 
exclusively  or  principally,  as  many  do,  and 
suppose  they  are  living  on  a  Vegetarian  diet, 
and  if  this  be  so  it  may  account  for  the 
inconvenience  of  which  he  complains.  We 
recommend  the  study  of  the  system  to  all, 
before  commencing  the  practice,  assured  that 
a  little  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  of 
the  composition  of  various  articles  of  food, 
with  some  attention  to  cookery,  would  save 
them  much  anxiety,  and  possible  failure  in 


their  experiments.  AVith  regard  to  the 
extract  from  the  newspaper,  we  simply  re- 
mark that  the  writer  s^ets  out  with  the 
assumption  that  animal  food  is  essential  to 
vigorous  health,  and  then  jumps  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  small  quantity  of  this 
allowed  to  the  "  inmates  of  workhouses"  is 
the  cause  of  their  "miserable  appearance." 
We  do  not  affirm  that  workhouse  fare  is  a 
desirable  thing  to  be  adopted,  nor  do  we 
regard  it  as  a  Vegetarian  dietary  at  all,  and 
therefore  do  not  think  there  is  any  cause  for 
our  correspondent's  anxiety.  Confinement, 
insufficient  exercise,  want  of  variety  in  the 
dietary,  too  little  fruit  and  vegetables,  over- 
crowded dormitories,  and  similar  circum- 
stances attending  workhouse  management, 
may  have  much  to  do  with  the  appearance 
described,  but  as  we  do  not  know  the  precise 
dietary  of  the  workhouse  referred  to,  and  do 
not  recognize  it  as  Vegetarian  living,  this 
instance  does  not  seem  to  have  much  bearing 
on  our  system.  That  robust  health  can  be 
maintained  without  resorting  to  the  flesh 
of  animals  is  amply  demonstrated  in  the 
experience  of  the  members  of  the  Vegetarian 
Society,  and  of  large  masses  of  the  population 
of  our  own  and  other  countries,  who  con- 
sume even  less  flesh-meat  than  the  inmates 
of  workhouses.  It  is  admitted  that  scrofula 
and  similar  diseases  are  most  rife  in  flesh- 
eating  communities,  and  comparatively  rare 
amongst  those  races  that  eat  flesh  in  smaller 
quantity,  and  especially  amongst  those 
who  abjure  the  flesh  of  the  pig.  Agricul- 
tural labourers,  so  far  as  our  observation 
has  gone,  look  as  robust  as  the.  manu- 
facturing population  of  our  large  towns  who 
earn  higher  wages  and  consequently  consume 
more  flesh.  We  apprehend  also  that  the 
inmates  of  our  lunatic  asylums  are  drawn 
from  the  fast  living  population  of  commercial 
communities  rather  than  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, and  that  stimulating  food  and 
intoxicating  drinks  do  much  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  insane.  We  are  unable  to 
say  what  vegetable  contains  most  iron,  but 
all  contain  an  abundance  of  it  for  the  wants 
of  the  system,  the  notion  that  flesh  is  neces- 
sary for  nutrition  in  this  respect  being 
simply  absurd,  «^hen  it  is  considered  that  all 
the  iron  in  the  flesh  has  to  come  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom  to  begin  with.  We 
recommend  a  free  use  of  fruit,  especially 
apples  baked  or  stewed,  to  commence  with, 
and  gradually  extending  this  to  uncooked 
ripe  fruits  in  their  variety,  as  the  source  from 
which  an  abundant  supply  of  iron  can  be 
obtained,  as  well  as  those  acids  which  are  so 
important  in  purifying  the  blood. 

THE    SAUSAGE    PLAGUE    SPOT. 

Deah  Sir — The  following  Editorial  remarks  of 
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the  London  Weekly  News,  Sept.  20th,  are  so  well 
and  sensibly  expressed,  that  I  think  you  will  be 
able  to  find  space  for  them  in  an  early  Messenger. 

It  does  not  tell  much  for  an  advancement  in 
physiological  science,  social  sanitation,  and  civili- 
zation, that  such  "poison  "  and  "  plague  "  breeding 
things  should  be  openly  sold  with  impunity  to 
the  buyer.  Is  it  not  time  we  began  to  agitate 
for  well  defined  and  stringent  law  to  deal  sum- 
marily with  such  disgusting  and  disreputable 
dealings  and  dealers  ? 

Our  Vegetarian  friends  may  well  congratulate 
themselves  that  this  "  pestilence  "  that  walketh 
in  darkness  and  wasteth  at  noon-day,  cannot 
come  near  their  table. 

"Inspectors  of  nuisances  and  medical  officers 
of  health  might  busy  themselves  advantageously 
just  now  by  calling  at  some  of  the  sausage 
shops  and  observing  the  colour  of  the  sausage 
skins.  So  far  from  this  being  a  mere  matter 
of  taste,  it  involves  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
deepest  importance.  If  a  sausage,  after  having 
been  some  time  kept,  turns  white  or  yellow 
in  patches,  the  change  of  colour  is  a  sign 
of,  and  is  coincident  with,  the  generation  of  a 
subtle  poison,  known  in  Germany,  where  its 
eflfects  are  better  appreciated  than  here,  as  the 
sausage  poison. 

"The  conditions  under  which  it  is  proved  to 
occur  are  these.  The  sausages  in  which  it  is 
generated  are  filled  with  common  materials ; 
have  not  been  highly  salted,  spiced,  or  smoked  ; 
and  a  certain  time  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
manufacture  of  the  sausage  and  the  commence- 
ment of  that  organic  change  to  which  the  forma- 
tion of  sausage  poison  is  attributable.  Sausages 
answering  this  description  are  common  enough 
in  London,  and  common  enough,  too,  is  the 
white  or  yellow  mottled  appearance  so  character- 
istic of  the  formation  of  poison  within.  London 
sausage  dealers  are  perfectly  well  aware  that 
such  sausages  are  not  good,  and  they  will  occa- 
sionally warn  a  purchaser  whose  custom  they 
care  for  of  their  condition  of  inferiority.  Never- 
theless, a  London  sausage  dealer  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  in  selling  these  mottled  chang- 
lings  he  is  selling  a  poison  the  more  terrible  that 
its  symptons  are  veiled,  its  workings  insidious, 
its  detection  impossible,  and  against  the  ravages 
of  which  no  antidotes  are  known.  The  most 
prominent  symptom  of  poisoning  by  this  diseased 
substance  is  a  general  wasting  away  of  the  flesh. 
At  first,  the  wasting  is  unaccompanied  by  pain, 
but  ultimately  there  are  severe  gripings  and 
cholic.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  disease 
resulting  from  sausage  poisons  are,  it  will  be 
seen,  those  of  poisoning  by  lead.  The  most 
alarming  circumstances  in  connexion  with  this 
sort  of  poison  is,  however,  the  diflSculty  of  tracing 
it  to  the  real  source,  and  the  facility  with  which 
its  symptoms  are  likely  to  be  referred  to  natural 
causes. 

"  It  is  strange,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ad- 
vances chemical  science  has  made,  no  process  of 
analysis  hitherto  tried  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish the  separation  of  sausage  poison.  It  is 
believed,  however,  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the 
matter  of  certain  infectious  diseases — like  the 


small  pox,  the  plague,  etc.  Although  the  popula- 
tion of  this  metropolis  do  not  make  use  of 
sausages  so  profusely  as  the  Germans,  and  there- 
fore the  effects  of  swallowing  sausage  poisons 
are  not  likely  to  be  so  serious,  nevertheless,  the 
quantity  of  sausages  bearing  the  '  plague  spot ' 
of  poison,  to  be  seen  in  London  windows  is 
somewhat  alarming,  and  should  receive  the  at- 
tention of  sanitary  officers  without  delay." 
Yours  truly, 
Manchester,  T.  H.  B. 

INCREASED  CIRCTJLATTON  OF  THE  MESSENGER. 

Sir — It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  great  assistance  to  the  Vegetarian  cause,  if 
each  member  were  to  take  a  few  extra  copies  of 
the  Messenger  every  month,  and  after  retaining 
what  he  wanted  himself,  to  distribute  the  re- 
mainder either  at  home  or  to  friends  at  a 
distance. 

This  would  disseminate  information  on  the 
subject  of  Vegetarianism,  and  make  it  known 
where  it  was  never  known  before,  and  the  seed 
thus  sown  would  no  doubt  spring  up  some  day 
where  little  dreamt  of.  The  good  it  would  do 
in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  Vegetarianism  would 
be  incalculable,  and  the  amount  of  public  influ- 
ence brought  to  bear  upon  our  cause  would  one 
day  surprise  us,  and  amply  repay  us  for  the  few 
pence  a  month  we  so  happily  spent. 

And  then,  again,  it  would  relieve  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  Messenger,  for  if  our  members  would 
only  take  four  copies  each,  this  would  amount  to 
some  3000  or  4000  copies,  and  would  in  some 
small  measure  help  to  repay  the  outlay  for  printing 
etc.,  and  thus  reduce  the  expenses  of  publica- 
tion very  materially. 

Through  the  munificence  of  our  President,  we 
are  favoured  with  an  able  exponent  of  our  prin- 
ciples, and  an  organ  of  the  Society,  which,  taking 
it  as  a  mere  periodical,  in  quality  of  paper, 
printing,  and  getting  up,  has  no  equal  in  any- 
thing published  at  the  same  price,  except,  of 
course,  in  periodicals  with  an  enormous  circula- 
tion. 

I  think  we  are  in  gratitude  called  upon  to  cast 
in  our  mite,  towards  the  progress  of  the  cause, 
as  some  slight  acknowledgement  of  our  gratitude 
to  our  President,  who  has  done  so  much,  both 
in  time  and  money,  for  our  cause,  and  to  show 
that  we  appreciate,  and,  as  far  as  we  can,  will 
second,  his  disinterested  and  self-denying  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  truth. 

We  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  speakers 
and  workers,  in  our  cause ;  to  those  who  have 
sacrificed  time,  money,  and  comfort,  for  the 
advancement  of  truth.  But  every  member, 
however  humble,  can  contribute  his  share  of 
work,  by  spreading  information  in  various  ways, 
and  much  good  might  be  done  with  very  little 
trouble  and  expense. 

Let  us  increase  our  zeal,  and  be  determined  to 
do  all  in  our  power  for  the  advancement  of  a 
cause  founded  on  truth,  and  which  will  ultimately 
be  the  means  of  doing  untold  good,  in  elevating 
the  condition  of  mankind. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Liverpool.  S.  T. 
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TRUE   PHILOSOPHY. 

You  know  how  the  human  character  is 
formed,  and  how  the  faults  and  vices  which 
degrade  it,  and  which  afflict  the  world,  are 
generated.  Pity  their  unhappy  victims :  treat 
them  with  mercy ;  pour,  if  it  be  possible,  the 
lighcof  knowledge  on  their  minds;  and  infuse, 
by  obliging  them  to  witness  its  excellence  in 
your  own  disposition,  the  love  of  goodness 
into  their  hearts.  In  the  family  and  in  the 
world,  be  what  your  views  of  philosophy  and 
religion  ought  to  make  you  —  forbearing, 
generous,  just ;  the  intrepid  defender  of 
others  rights  ;  the  uniform  observer  of  your 
own  duties;  the  master  of  yourself;  the 
servant  of  all.  Endeavour,  at  all  seasons, 
and  by  all  means,  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of 
knowledge ;  deem  no  labour  too  protracted 
or  too  severe,  which  may  terminate  in  the 
removal  of  an  error.  Let  no  calamity  or  invec- 
tive excite  in  you  a  spirit  of  resentment,  or 
force  from  your  lips  a  harsh  expression.  Make 
those  whom  you  strive  to  enlighten  feel  that 
you  wish  them  to  embrace  your  views  only  that 
they  may  be  inspired  with  the  same  cheerful, 
amiable,  and  benignant  spirit  of  which  your 
heart  is  full.  Rejoice  in  the  good  that  is ; 
live  but  to  labour  to  increase  it ;  believe  that 
every  event  is  so  arranged  by  Infinite  wisdom 
and  Almighty  power,  as  to  perform  its  neces- 
sary measure  in  securing  its  ultimate  and 
universal  triumph.  This  is  true  philosophy ; 
this  is  genuine  Christianity  ;  this  is  the  way 
to  live  happiest,  to  die  happiest,  and  to  pre- 
pare best  for  glory,  honour,  and  immortality. 
— Dr.  Southwood  Smith. 

TURKISH  porters  AND  BOATMEN. 

The  following  notice  of  the  simple  diet 
and  vigorous  frames  of  these  classes,  is  taken 
from  a  letter  of  the  Constantinople  corres- 
pondent of  The  Times  newspaper,  which  we 
here  present  as  another  illustration  of  the 
compatibility  of  our  practice  with  the  most 
robust  health. 

"  The  sturdy  porter,  whose  vigorous  frame, 
nourished  almost  entirely  on  bread  and  fruit, 
might  furnish  an  argument  to  the  Vegeta- 
rian Society,  laughs  his  fill  at  the  mounte- 
bank's contortions,  while  next  him  is  the 
caigji  or  boatman,  from  Lagistan,  who,  ten 
years  ago,  "with  unbounded  faith  in  woman, 
left  his  wife  far  away,  in  the  province  from 
which  Turkish  law  forbids  her  to  stir,  and 
came  to  Stamboul  to  earn  a  competence. 
He  has  lived  all  this  time  on  a  diet  from 
which  an  English  pauper  would  revolt,  and 
is  about  to  return  to  Asia  with  a  bag  of  gold, 
and  live  happily,  if  he  can  conceal  the 
amount  of  his  wealth,  or  meet  with  a  pasha 
less  grasping  or  necessitous  than  the  rest." 


EFFECTS   OF   DIET. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  change  of 
diet  has  transformed  the  wild  cat  into  the 
domestic  fireside  companion ;  from  a  carnivo- 
rous creature  with  short  intestines,  it  has,  by 
gradually  becoming  accustomed  to  another 
food,  become  transformed  into  another  being, 
enabled  by  a  long  intestinal  canal  to  digest 
vegetable  food,  which  in  its  natural  state  it 
never  touches.  Food,  therefore,  makes  of 
the  most  rapacious  and  perfidious  animal  in 
the  world  an  inmate  with  man,  agreeing 
with  children,  and  rarely,  except  to  a  very 
close  observer,  revealing  its  former  guileful 
character.  Are  we  then  to  wonder  that 
tribes  of  men  become  ardent  or  phlegmatic, 
strong  or  feeble,  courageous  or  cowardly, 
thoughtful  or  unintelligent,  according  to  the 
different  kinds  of  aliment  they  take  ?  If 
food  is  transformed  into  blood,  blood  into 
nerve  and  muscle,  bone  and  brain,  must  not 
the  ardour  of  the  heart,  the  strength  of  the 
muscles,  the  firmness  of  the  bones,  the 
activity  of  the  brain,  be  dependent  upon  the 
constituents  of  food?  "Who  does  not  know 
the  debilitating  effects  of  hunger  if  of  long 
continuance,  the  uneasiness  caused  by  strong 
coffee,  the  stimulus  imparted  by  a  good  tea  ? 
— The  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Diet  (Orr's 
Circle  of  the  Sciences.) 

We  are  not  quite  sure  of  the  fact  above 
referred  to.  If  fully  established,  it  would 
tend  to  explain  the  philosophy  of  some  of 
the  prophecies  of  Scripture  in  relation  to 
the  changes  of  a  dietetic  character  to  be 
induced  in  certain  animals.  We,  however, 
wait  first  of  all  to  ascertain  the  fact,  before 
attempting  to  reason  upon  it,  and  it  would 
thus  be  of  interest  to  notice  whether  there 
be  really  this  difference  between  the  length  of 
the  intestinal  canal  in  the  wild  and  domestic 
cat.  If  this  be  found  correct,  of  course  the 
reasoning  referred  to  would  be  established. 

DEFICIENT    COOKERY. 

In  what  are  we  surpassed?  In  what  are 
we  deficient  ?  In  cookery.  We  are  not 
clever  in  cookery,  and  the  sooner  we  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  that  fact,  humbly 
acknowledge  it,  and  seek  to  remedy  the  defect, 
the  better  for  our  digestions  and  our  happi- 
ness. Don't  let  us  turn  up  our  noses  and 
sneer  at  the  subject,  as  one  beneath  our 
notice.  None  but  the  stupid  or  the  obstinate 
think  cookery  a  contemptible  matter.  Diges- 
tion depends  on  it ;  and  thought,  feeling, 
sentiment,  and  imagination,  are  all  subser- 
vient to  the  digestion. — New  Monthly  Review, 

THE   TAHTTIANS. 

The  Tahitians  are  tall  in  stature,  and 
strongly  made.       Men    of    six    feet    high 
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are  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  women 
are  likewise  tall,  and,  in  general,  very 
stout.  The  men  are  decidedly  hand- 
somer than  the  women.  Both  sexes  are 
alike  remarkable  for  beautiful  white  teeth, 
and  fine  dark  eyes;  all  have  very  large 
mouths,  thick  lips,  and  broad  flat  noses ;  the 
latter  are  so  highly  admired,  that,  as  soon  as 
the  infant  is  born,  it  is  customary  to  press 
down  the  cartilage  of  the  nose,  in  order  to 
give  to  the  feature  the  broad,  flat  form  which 
is  an  indispensable  condition  of  Tahitian 
beauty.  Both  men  and  women  have  long 
black  hair,  which  hangs  down  their  backs  in 
one  or  two  thick  plaits.  The  complexion  of 
these  islanders  is  copper  colour.  Nearly  all 
of  them  are  tattoed  on  the  lower  limbs ^  but 
the  hands,  feet,  and  all  other  parts  of  the 
body  are  free  of  these  ornaments.  The 
figures  employed  in  this  tattooing,  chiefly 
arabesques,  are  frequently  executed  with 
much  artistic  taste. — Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer. 

CRUELTY   TO    ANIMALS. 

Sir — A  great  deal  of  cruelty  to  oxen  and 
sheep  is  practised  in  driving  home  the  cattle 
purchased  at  the  market  on  Wednesday. 
Last  Wednesday,  I  saw  a  little  boy  goad, 
with  a  sharp-pointed  stick,  a  sheep,  which 
was  so  lame  as  to  be  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rest  of  the  drove.  The  poor  thing 
went  on  for  a  little  distance,  and  then  fell 
behind  again,  when  the  young  wretch 
repeated  his  cruelty.  I  am  sure  something 
might  by  done  to  prevent  such  scenes.  I 
suppose  there  is  a  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  here,  as  well  as  in 
London ;  and  I  think  the  officers  of  such 
Society  might  be  on  the  look  out  on  the 
cattle-market  day,  and  summon  all  persons, 
whether  boys  or  men,  whom  they  see  ill-using 
the  cattle.  In  the  hope  that  this  may  catch 
the  eye  of  some  one  connected  with  the 
society,  I  request  the  insertion  of  it  in  your 
valuable  paper.  Yours,  etc., 

MERCY. 
— Manchester  Guardian^  Nov.  18^A,  1856. 

CRUELTY   TO    LAMBS. 

Nearly  20,000  lambs  are  annually  exported 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  are  nearly 
all  sent  to  the  London  market.  These 
animals  are  all  treated  with  great  barbarity. 
They  are  taken  from  the  ewes  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  driven  oftentimes  a  dozen  miles 
in  the  dust  and  heat  to  Cowes,  from  whence 
they  are  sent  to  Southampton  in  tow-boats, 


and  forwarded  by  rail  to  London.  They 
reach  the  metropolis  on  Sunday  night  and 
are  driven  to  market  the  next  morning, 
and  on  Monday  night  they  are  usually  killed. 
They_  rarely  taste  any  food  after  Saturday 
morning.  These  animals  waste  greatly, 
which  could  be  prevented  if  a  little  humanity 
were  observed  towards  them.  They  ought  to 
have  food  at  the  railway  stations,  where  they 
stop  some  considerable  time. — Express. 

PROFESSOR   WILSON   ON   VEGBTABLB   FOOD. 

North. — I  have  some  thoughts,  James,  of 
relinquishing  animal  food,  and  confining 
myself,  like  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  to 
vegetable  matter. 

Shepherd.  —  Ma  troth.  Sir,  there  are 
mony  millions  o'  Sir  Richard  Phillipses 
in  the  world  if  a'  that's  necessary  to  make 
ane  be  abstinence  frae  animal  food.  It's 
my  belief,  that  no  aboon  ane  in  ten  o'  man- 
kind at  large,  pree  animal  food  frae  week's 
end  to  week's  end.  Sir  Richard  Phillips, 
on  that  question,  is  in  a  great  majority. 

Tickler. —  North,  accustomed,  James, 
all  his  life  to  three  courses— fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl— would  think  himself  an  absolute  pheno- 
menon, or  miracle  of  man,  were  he  to  devote 
the  remainder  of  his  meals  to  potatoes  and 
barley  bannocks,  pease  soup,  maccaroui,  and 
the  rest  of  bloodless  but  sappy  nature.  How 
he  would  be  laughed  at  for  his  heroic 
resolation,  if  overheard  by  three  million 
strapping  Irish  beggars,  with  their  bowels 
yearning  for  potatoes  and  potheen. — Nodes 
Ambrosiane,  vol.  2,  p.  32. 

THE    reformer's    HYMN. 

"  Oh  man  !  why  ever  straining 
For  Fashion's  empty  sphere  } 
For  Duty  uncomplaining 
God  only  sent  us  here. 

"  Ills  tangled  as  the  forest. 
Wrongs  rooted  as  the  pine. 
Calamities  the  sorest, 
Disclose  the  soul  divine. 

"  Man  came  for  earnest  working. 

To  beautify  God's  world, 

That  every  falsehood  lurking, 

Be  swiftly  from  it  hurled. 

"  Again  to  make  earth's  bosom 
Bear  all  things  '  very  good,' 
And  wear  perennial  blossom 
As  Eden  while  it  stood." 

Selected. 
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CRAWSHAWBOOTH  VEGETARIAN   ASSOCIATION  MEETING. 


Ojst  Monday  evening,  Nov.  I9th,  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Holly-Mount 
School,  Rawtenstall,  to  hear  addresses  from 
several  members  of  the  Crawshawbooth 
Vegetarian  Association,  the  object  of  the 
meeting  being  to  show  that  a  Vegetarian 
diet  "would  best  promote  the  health, 
strength,  and  general  well-being  of  the 
human  race.''  The  chair  was  taken  at  half- 
past  seven,  by  Mr.  John  Chalk,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association.  The  meeting  was 
well  attended,  and  manifested  deep  interest 
in  the  statements  of  the  speakers. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings, 
remarked  that  there  was  a  strong  principle  of 
conservatism  in  man,  which  led  him  to  cling  to 
old  habits  and  customs.  Accordingly,  every- 
thing that  appeared  new,  no  matter  how  good  it 
might  be,  had  to  contend  with  a  vast  amount  of 
prejudice  and  abuse.  He  instanced  the  labours 
of  WiLBERFORCE,  and  others,  in  connection  with 
the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade ;  and  the 
efforts  of  the  friends  of  temperance  to  benefit  the 
working  classes,  and  the  difficulties  they  had  had 
to  contend  with,  as  proofs  of  this,  and  observed 
that  Vegetarianism  would  have  similar  or  greater 
obstacles  to  surmount ;  but  it  was  founded  on 
truth,  and  must  eventually  make  its  way.  Vege- 
tarians derived  no  benefit  from  the  advocacy  of 
their  system,  all  the  benefit  they  received  was 
from  its  practice ;  but  they  believed  it  to  be  a 
good  thing,  and  that  it  would  benefit  society,  and 
were  thus  led  to  advocate  its  claims.  Vegeta- 
rianism had  a  beneficial  influence  upon  the 
mental  and  moral  powers  of  man,  as  well  as 
upon  his  physical  powers.  The  Vegetarian  ex- 
perienced far  more  pleasure  in  eating  his  simple 
food  than  the  flesh-eater  did,  and  as  he  procured 
his  food  at  first  hand,  he  was  not  liable  to  have  it 
diseased,  as  was  often  the  case  with  those  who 
partook  of  the  flesh  of  animals.  He  contended 
that  the  use  of  flesh  tended  to  create  a  strong 
desire  for  alcoholic  beverages,  and  that  it  had 
a  further  tendency  to  animalize  those  who  freely 
used  it,  and  referred  to  the  fact  that  nations  living 
upon  a  vegetable  diet  were  much  sooner  brought 
under  the  power  of  civilization  and  the  influence 
of  the  Gospel.  The  objection  that  the  teeth,  and 
other  parts  of  man's  structure,  proved  that  he  was 
designed  to  eat  flesh  as  food,  was  ably  met,  it  being 
shown  that  several  herbivorous  animals,  as  the 
horse,  camel,  etc.,  had  the  canine  tooth  in  greater 
perfection  than  man.  Some  persons,  he  said, 
believed    that    a  Vegetarian   diet  would   make 


them  "  sheepish,"  and  deficient  in  courage  and 
fortitude.  It  was,  indeed,  true  that  it  would 
make  men  less  quarrelsome,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  made  them  more  courageous  and  firm  iu 
maintaining  what  they  bebeved  to  be  right.  It 
proof  of  this  he  referred  to  the  bravery  of  the 
Moslems  under  their  early  Caliphs,  and  other 
instances,  as  showing  that  where  men  believed  in 
to  be  their  duty  to  fight,  they  made  far  more 
courageous  soldiers  when  subsisting  upon  the 
simple  products  of  the  earth,  than  upon  the  flesh 
of  animals.  After  noticing  some  other  objec- 
tions, he  concluded  by  urging  all  present  to  an 
examination  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nowell  observed,  that  he  had 
practised  the  Vegetarian  system  for  some  time, 
and  had  derived  great  benefit  from  it.  After  a 
few  other  remarks,  he  noticed  the  objection,  that 
persons  would  be  unable  to  subsist  upon  a 
Vegetarian  diet  in  the  Polar  Regions.  Whether 
this  was  so  or  not,  was  of  little  consequence  to 
him,  he  could  see  no  wisdom  in  disturbing  him- 
self about  it ;  the  question  for  him  to  consider, 
was, — Is  it  beneficial  at  Rawtenstall  ?  He  had 
tried  it,  and  found  it  to  be  very  beneficial,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  others  would  reap  similar  benefits 
from  its  adoption. 

Mr.  W.  HoYLB  then  proceeded  to  show  the 
superior  adaptability  of  Vegetarian  diet  to 
supply  the  conditions  of  life,  that  the  use  of  the 
flesh  of  animals,  as  food,  had  a  powerful  ten- 
dency to  produce  disease,  and  noticed  the 
objection,  sometimes  urged,  that  Vegetarianism 
produced  consumption,  observing  that  consump- 
tion seldom,  if  ever,  attacked  a  healthy  individual. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  prolonged  disordered 
condition  of  the  system,  especially  of  the  diges- 
tive functions.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Gully, 
that  where  there  was  healthy  digestion  there 
would  never  be  tubercular  disease.  He  argued, 
that  since  flesh-meat  had  a  tendency  to  produce 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  body,  and  derange  the 
digestive  functions,  it  had  a  tendency  to  produce 
consumption.  The  assertion  that  vegetable 
products  were  deficient  in  iron  was  noticed,  and 
refuted  on  the  authority  of  Liebig,  who  stated 
that  grain  contained  as  much  iron  as  beef,  and 
much  more  than  veal  and  fish.  Mr.  Hoyle 
then  replied  to  the  objection  that  Vegetarian 
food  produced  an  excess  of  the  albuminous,  and 
a  deficiency  of  the  fibrinous,  elements  of  the 
body,  and  showed  that  it  was  in  every  way 
better  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
human  system,  than  the  mixed-diet  practice 
was. 

Mr.  A.  Taylor,  a  working  man  from  Black- 
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burn,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers, 
and  stated  that  he  had  been  a  Vegetarian  for 
six  years,  and  found  the  practice  every  way 
better  for  him. 


Mr.  J.  Atkinson,  of  Rawtenstall,  seconded 
the  motion,  which  was  carried  unanimously, 
and  thus  terminated  a  very  useful  and  inte- 
resting meeting. 


LONDON    VEGETARIAN 

A  MEETING  of  the  members  and  friends  of 
the  London  "Vegetarian  Association,  was  held 
in  the  National  Hall,  Holborn,  on  Thursday 
evening,  December  6th.  Above  60  ladies 
and  gentlemen  sat  down  to  a  repast,  con- 
sisting, principally,  of  vegetable  prepara- 
tions, with  a  variety  of  farinaceous  moulds, 
puddings,  pies,  etc.     After  the  repast 

Mr  F.  TowGOOD  presided,  and  opened  the 
meeting  with  a  short  review  of  the  past  month's 
active  proceedings ;  he  gave  an  account  of  liis 
visit  to  Birmingham,  where  the  President  of  the 
Society,  assisted  by  the  ladies,  had  got  up  a 
sumptuous  Banquet,  a  most  gratifying  and 
encouraging  sight  to  all  friends  of  the  cause, 
and  where  much  valuable  testimony  was  ad- 
vanced. In  and  about  London,  Mr.  Horsell 
and  himself  had  lectured  on  the  Vegetarian 
system,  and  discussed  the  subject ;  and,  in 
Camden  Hall,  the  discussion  had  excited  con- 
siderable interest,  and  was  adjourned  twice.  As 
many  friends  desired  to  express  their  sentiments, 
he  would  at  once  introduce  the  Kev.  Henry 
Gale,  who  was  favourable  to  the  cause,  though 
not  a  confirmed  Vegetarian. 

The  Rev.  H.  Gale,  spoke  generally  in  favour 
of  correct  physiological  habits.  He  had  long 
been  an  advocate  of  teetotalism,  and  he  knew 
that  Vegetarians  were  ardent  advocates  of  that 
cause.  He  believed  that  if  man  was  put  in  the 
world  without  being  misled  by  the  customs 
around  him,  his  instinct  would  lead  him  to  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.  He  said  that  he  had,  for 
some  time,  lived  upon  them  himself,  and  he 
found  no  loss  of  strength  and  health  from  trust- 
ing to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  He  was  a  great 
friend  to  cold  water,  and,  in  some  respects,  he 
perhaps  exceeded  many  of  the  Vegetarians  in  an 
approach  to  the  purest  diet,  as  he  abstained  from 
tea  and  other  stimulants.  He  wished  success  to 
the  cause,  and  believed  it  would  assist  the  pro- 
gress of  temperance. 

Mr.  J.  Bentley  stated  that  he  had  been,  for 
ten  years,  a  Vegetarian,  and  he  found  that  he  could 
do  two  days'  work  in  one.  He  generally  did  a 
days'  work  with  his  limbs,  and  another  with  his 
head.  He  was  engaged  in  propagating  a  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  of  physiology,  and  of  the  laws 
of  industry,  frugality,  and  foresight.  The  Penny 
Savings  Banks,  and  Life  Assurance,  and  other 
means  of  provident  care  of  the  working  man's 
earnings,  were  his  constant  theme  of  thought 
and  labour,  and  he  trusted  he  had  done  some 
good  in  bringing  these  matters  to  the  notice  of 
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both  rich  and  poor.  In  literary  pursuits,  and  in 
bodily  labour,  he  had  found  the  constant  benefit 
of  his  simple  habits,  and  that  was  his  argument 
in  recommending  the  system.  He  wished  it  were 
more  common  among  writers  and  literary  men. 

Mr.  Groves,  though  a  late  convert,  had 
derived  considerable  benefit  from  the  adoption 
of  the  pure  habits  of  Vegetarians.  About 
eighteen  years  ago  he  had  been  suddenly  con- 
verted to  teetotalism,  and  he  had  maintained 
his  principles  through  good  report,  and  through 
evil  report.  He  should,  with  God's  blessing, 
hold  as  firmly  to  Vegetarianism  ;  and,  as  he  had 
been  an  advocate  of  teetotalism,  so  he  should 
speak  out  in  favour  of  Vegetarianism  ;  and,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  free  to  do  so,  he  had,  in 
conjunction  with  the  worthy  Chairman,  estab- 
lished a  temperance  meeting  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, where  he  could  speak  out  on  all  subjects 
relating  to  health ;  for  that  blessing  he  thanked 
God,  and  in  a  Christian  spirit  desiring  to  do  good 
unto  others  as  he  would  be  done  by,  he  should 
speak  fearlessly  on  the  cause  of  disease.  One  of 
the  principal  of  these  he  believed  to  be  the  habit 
of  eating  animal  food,  much  of  it  being  diseased, 
besides  being  altogether  unnecessary  and  expen- 
sive, and  leading  to  inhuman  acts  and  cruelties. 

Mr.  Bottle  stated  that  he  was  a  working 
man,  and  had  some  time  ago  adopted  Vege- 
tarian habits  with  great  benefit.  He  could 
recommend  it  to  his  fellow-workmen,  whom  he 
longed  to  relieve  from  the  thraldom  of  intemper- 
ance. Bright  thoughts  of  the  future  would 
sometimes  come  over  him,  and  when  he  saw  the 
multitude  of  evils,  moral  and  physical,  which  arose 
from  the  present  physicial  errors,  he  could  not  but 
pray  for  the  time  when  they  should  "  neither  hurt 
nor  destroy  in  all  God's  holy  mountain." 

Mr.  Horsell  announced  that  at  the  next 
monthly  soiree  the  provision  would  include 
soups,  plum-puddings,  and  Vegetarian  mince 
pies,  a  variety  of  dishes  being  thus  presented  on 
each  occasion. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  the  various 
testimonies  which  had  been  elicited  were  highly 
interesting,  that  each  had  their  own  way  of 
advocating  their  principles,  and  he  trusted  that 
each  in  their  own  circle  would  endeavour  to  make 
known  the  truth,  and  thus  by  degrees  remove 
the  prejudices  of  society,  and  bring  custom  to 
the  feet  of  science,  by  which  the  food  of  man 
must  eventually  be  guided. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned  to  Thurs- 
day, Jan.  3rd,  1856. 
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On  Thursday  evening,  December  13th,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre    of    the    Mechanics'     Institution, 


Bradford,  when  addresses  on  the  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Vegetarian  Diet  were  de- 
livered by  James  Simpson,  Esq.,  President 
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of  the  Vegetarian  Society ;  the  Rev. 
W.  Metcalfe,  of  Philadelphia,  U.S. ;  and 
Mr.  G.  Perkin,  of  Leeds  ;  ''  the  object  of  the 
meeting  being  to  direct  attention  to  the 
Natural  and  Best  Food  of  Man,  and  to 
remove  the  erroneous  impressions  supporting 
the  practice  of  consuming  the  Flesh  of  Ani- 
mals.'' The  attendance  was  not  very  nume- 
rous at  the  commencement  (probably  from 
too  early  an  hour  having  been  fixed  for  the 
meeting),  but  as  the  evening  advanced  the 
large  and  elegant  Theatre  became  comfort- 
ably filled.  The  audience  comprised  the 
clergy,  gentry,  and  professional  men  of  the 
locality,  with  a  smaller  number  of  workmen, 
and  a  few  ladies,  and  manifested  considerable 
interest  in  the  question  submitted  to  their 
attention,  which  was  sustained  to  a  late 
hour,  _  John  Priestman,  Esq.,  of  Whet- 
ley  Hill,  was  called  to  the  chair,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  J.  Andrew,  Jun.,  of  Leeds. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  a  Chairman  was  a  necessary  piece  of 
machinery  in  the  evening's  proceedings,  but  as 
some  of  the  friends  thought  he  should  occupy 
the  chair,  he  had  much  pleasure  in  promising 
that  he  would  not  detain  them  long  by  any 
observations  of  his  own.  He  did  not  under- 
stand the  question  upon  which  they  were  to 
have  an  able  and  interesting  lecture,  and  as  he 
daily  violated  the  precepts  of  the  system  to  be 
expounded,  it  would  be  inconsistent  if  he  were 
to  attempt  to  support  its  claims.  He  had, 
however,  great  pleasure  in  stating,  that  as  the 
gentlemen  who  practised  Vegetarianism  tried  to 
lessen  the  cruelty  to  animals,  they  were  entitled 
to  deep  attention  and  sympathy  (he  did  not 
s^y  pit ij),  inasmuch  as  their  object  was  a  very 
benevolent  one,  which,  if  carried,  out  would  re- 
move a  very  great  amount  of  cruelty  ;  and,  as  they 
asserted,  this  could  be  accomplished  without 
lessening  the  physical  powers  of  man,  and  he 
believed  the  adoption  of  their  system  would 
increase  the  mental  powers.  He  went  so  far 
with  these  gentlemen,  as  to  believe  that  in 
England  we  ate  too  much  meat;  this,  however, 
was  a  mere  matter  of  opinion  ;  but  there  was  a 
class  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  in  Ireland,  who 
lived  almost  entirely  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  and 
they  not  only  lived  upon  it,  but  were  able  to 
lift  heavy  weights,  and  were  as  strong,  if  not 
stronger  men,  than  the  average  of  those  we  had 
in  this  country.  He  would  only  detain  them 
whilst  he  read  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  and 
then  called  upon  Mr.  Simpson,  who  was 
received  with  applause,  and  addressed  the  meet- 
ing as  follows : — 

Mr.  Simpson  commenced  by  referring  to  the 
misconceptions  and  attempts  at  wit,  so  common 
on  the  first  announcement  of  meetings  for  the 
advocacy  of  Vegetarian  views,  during  the  past 
eight  years,  under  the  organization  of  the 
Society.  There  was  no  harm  in  the  wit,  and  it 
was  easy  to  correct  the  impression  that  there  was 
"  something  very  green"  in  the  practice  of  Vege- 
tarianism, by  showing  that  both  variety  in  food. 


gustatory  enjoyment,  and  the  entire  resources  of 
the  great  food  question,  were  greater  on  the  Vege- 
tarian than  the  mixed-diet  system.  Vegetarians, 
thus,  were  not  the  people  with  a  "  mote  in  the 
eye  "  of  the  nature  of  a  "  cabbage,"  which  pre- 
vented their  seeing  what  was  best,  though  they 
certainly  might  point,  if  disposed  so  to  do,  to 
the  "  baron  of  beef"  as  the  "  beam  "  or  stumbling 
block  they  were  desirous  to  remove.  The  Vege- 
tarian Society  had  no  code  of  opinions,  nor 
had  any  of  its  branch  associations,  but  accepted 
all  who  thought  it  good,  on  whatever  ground,  to 
abstain  from  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  join  in 
promulgating  the  knowledge  of  the  benefits  of 
the  Vegetarian  practice.  He  referred  to  the 
principle  of  the  system,  as  established  in  the 
natural  constitution  of  man,  in  his  appointed 
food  when  first  created,  and  in  the  primitive  ages 
of  the  world,  and  showed  that  this  was  the 
period  of  order,  as  shown  by  sacred  and  profane 
history,  and  that  flesh-eating  supervened  in  a 
later  period,  when  man  had  sought  out  "many 
inventions,"  and  was  involved  in  the  "  violence 
that  covered  the  earth."  The  question  raised 
from  the  permissive  condition  of  man  after  the 
flood,,  and  the  sanction  derived  from  this  to  con- 
sume the  flesh  of  animals,  was  one  of  great 
interest ;  because  it  was  obvious  that  many 
things  had  been  permitted  after  that  time  to  man 
in  a  fallen  condition,  as  the  whole  history  of  the 
Jews  demonstrated,  which  were  not  in  accor- 
dance with  the  principles  of  wisdom  established 
by  the  Creator.  Thus,  for  want  of  a  philo- 
sophy in  looking  into  Scripture,  the  principles  of 
the  sacred  volume  might  be  betrayed,  as  had 
often  been  the  case  when  men  sought  sanction 
for  war,  capital  punishment,  slavery,  polygany, 
divorce,  and  other  features  of  the  fallen  economy 
of  the  Jews,  which  even  extended  to  the  exac- 
tion of  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,"  so  antagonistic  of  the  broad  principle  of 
Christianism,  which  proclaimed  "  love  for  ene- 
mies" to  the  world.  That  such  departures  from 
principles  had  been  permitted  was  obvious,  from 
the  declaration  of  the  Saviour,  as  to  the  origin 
of  divorce — "Moses,  liecause  of  the  hardness  of 
your  hearts,  suff"ered  you  to  put  away  your  wives, 
but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not  so."  Nor  was 
flesh-eating  from  the  beginning ;  and  thus  it  was 
of  importance  to  notice  whence  we  drew  our 
authoritj^  there  being  obviously  much  of  the 
sacred  volume  presenting  discouragement  and 
warning  to  the  enlightened  mind,  even  in  those 
things  which  had  still  been  permitted  to  be  prac- 
tised in  one  period  or  other  of  Jewish  history, 
when  no  higher  dispensation  of  truth  had  been 
practicable.  He  thus  combated  the  force  of  the 
general  objection  to  Vegetarianism,  with  this 
important  distinction  between  things  appointed 
and  things  permitted,  and  though,  by  no  means 
advocating  Vegetarianism  with  the  force  of 
moral  obligations  from  Scripture,  but  leaving 
each  to  practise  what  he  thought  best,  he  still 
thought  it  better  to  adhere  to  the  originally 
appointed  food  of  man,  than  to  follow  the  per- 
raited  practice,  one  of  the  results  of  the  fall  and 
the  departure  from  the  original  order  of  man's 
nature.    This,  however,  precisely  raised  the  ques- 
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tiou  he  sought  to  bring  before  their  notice  :  Had 
not  man  been  re-constituted  after  the  flood,  and 
was  not  the  mixed-diet  system  now  the  natural 
food  of  man,  as  fruits,  roots,  and  grain, 
were  to  begin  with  ?  Let  this  be  their  in- 
quiry, and  he  doubted  not  there  was  ample 
evidence  to  be  found  upon  the  subject  in 
the  facts  of  nature,  which  had  the  impress  of  the 
hand  of  the  Creator  upon  them,  and  spoke 
distinctly  and  powerfully  upon  the  subject.  Mr. 
Simpson  then  entered  upon  a  course  of  argu- 
ment, to  prove  that  what  was  the  originally 
appointed  food  of  man  was  still  the  only  dietetic 
system  which  harmonized  with  his  nature  as  a 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  and  spiritual 
being.  He  pointed  to  the  gradual  extension  of 
the  flesh-eating  practice,  to  the  droves  of  cattle 
in  the  streets  and  on  the  railways,  and  then 
referred  to  the  cruelties  and  uncompromising 
conduct  of  man  in  procuring  flesh  as  food,  con- 
cluding this  with  a  graphic  picture  of  the  death 
of  the  "  honest-faced  ox,"  and  showed  a  prima 
facie  case  against  the  system  of  slaughter,  from  its 
more  revolting  characteristics,  seeing  that  Nature 
always  rewarded  obedience  to  the  laws  and  order 
she  intended  to  be  obeyed,  with  the  price  of 
pleasure,  there  being  nothing  natural  otherwise  in 
the  physical  history  of  man  which  was  not  at  the 
same  time  agreeable.  The  facts  of  nature  in  re- 
lation to  the  teeth  of  man,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
greatest  naturalists,  were  showu  to  be  in  favour  of 
the  Vegetarian  system,  man  not  even  eaticg  flesh 
with  the  ''canine  tooth"  at  all,  and  the  horse, 
camels,  and  especially  the  monkey  tribes,  having 
this  tooth  even  more  declared  than  he,  though 
herb,  grain,  and  fruit-eating  in  a  state  of  nature. 
The  composition  of  food,  and  the  origin  of  all 
nutriment  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  its  greater 
amount,  and  greater  digestibility,  were  shown  from 
LiEBiG  and  the  facts  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  whilst 
the  stimulating  properties  of  flesh  were  shown 
to  be  a  disadvantage,  as  evidences  in  suscepti- 
bility to  disease,  and  the  general  fast-living 
characteristics  induced  in  the  body,  tending  to 
disadvantage  and  the  shortening  of  life.  The 
instincts  of  man  were  then  forcibly  presented 
for  consideration,  as  directing  him  to  the  fruits 
and  vegetable  products  of  the  earth  for  his  food, 
whilst  at  every  step  something  of  the  meat- 
eating  system  was  found,  when  examined,  to  be 
repulsive  to  him,  and  to  depend  for  its  existence 
upon  not  being  carefully  considered,  and  the 
unreasoning  adhesion  to  custom,  various  objec- 
tions at  the  diff'erent  stages  of  these  arguments 
being  met  and  explained,  with  obvious  satisfaction 
to  the  audience.  Physically  and  intellectually 
considered,  man's  nature,  thus  far,  declared  for 
the  Vegetarian  system  of  living.  But  man's 
moral  nature  spoke  with  no  doubtful  voice  upon 
the  subject.  The  bloodshed  and  slaughter  of 
animals  incident  to  flesh-eating,  were  opposed 
to  the  benevelonce  which  all  men,  undepraved 
by  acts  of  slaughter  felt,  and  when  the  fact  was 
pointed  out,  that  people  could  not  eat  the  flesh 
of  a  pet  animal,  whilst  they  rejoiced  most  of  all 
in  the  fruit  or  other  vegetable  produce,  the  result 
of  their  own  culture,  every  feature  of  the 
latter  products  being  capable  of  being  examined. 


whilst  the  flesh  upon  the  table  could  not  be 
traced  back  to  the  body  of  the  living  animal 
from  which  it  was  supplied,  without  pain  and  com- 
punction, the  moral  evidence  upon  the  subject 
was  quite  as  strong  as  the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual facts  previously  adduced,  and  proclaimed 
the  consumption  of  flesh  to  be  erroneous  and 
opposed  to  nature.  It  was  thus  true,  that  the 
laws  and  characteristics  of  human  nature  were 
evidence  that  the  Creator,  in  giving  man  permis- 
sion to  deviate  from  his  original  appointment  of 
food,  had  still  nor  re-formed  his  nature,  but  that 
what  was  best  in  man's  primitive  condition,  was, 
taking  nature  as  our  guide,  the  best  system  of 
diet  now.  Mr.  Simpson  then  referred  to  the 
history  of  the  diet  question  in  relation  to  experi- 
ence, and  showed  that  the  greatest  works  of 
ancient  times  were  done  upon  Vegetarian 
practice ;  the  bulk  of  the  hard  work  of  the  world 
was  still  done  that  way,  and  that  the  healthiest 
and  strongest  men  then,  as  now,  were  adherents 
of  the  system,  and  concluded  by  earnestly 
recommending  the  Vegetarian  practice  to  all  the 
lovers  of  humanity,  and  to  every  one  who  would 
advance  the  Christianism  of  the  time.  The 
practice  of  the  system  was  highly  conducive  to 
the  better  regulation  of  men's  morals,  and  in  the 
greater  purity  of  the  "  temple  of  the  spirit," 
tended  to  make  everything  good  less  abstract  and 
more  practical  to  the  world.  It  was  a  system  of 
pleasure,  peace,  temperance,  and  the  highest 
enjoyment,  and  one  which  must  become  identi- 
fied with  the  civilization  and  future  progress  of 
mankind.  (Continued  applause.) 

Mr.  Metcalfe  said  the  subject  had  already 
been  presented  in  so  many  points  of  view,  that 
it  appeared  almost  impossible  to  add  anything 
by  way  of  illustration  of  its  doctrines.  He 
would  not,  therefore,  occupy  time  by  enlarging 
upon  the  principles,  but  would  state  some  facts 
in  relation  to  the  experience  of  the  system  when 
carried  out  in  the  life  and  practice.  When  he 
commenced  the  practice.  Vegetarians  were,  like 
angels'  visits,  "  few,  and  far  between,"  and  those 
few  regarded  as  somewhat  defective  in  the  upper 
works  of  their  organization.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  After  a  little  reflection  upon  the 
subject,  and  reading  what  was  written  upon  it, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  system  was  true,  and 
in  relation  to  man's  natural  constitution,  and  the 
laws  which  were  supposed  to  regulate  the  life, 
health,  and  happiness  of  the  human  family.  He 
was  led  to  commence  the  practice  on  the  1st 
of  September,  1809,  and  at  once  ceased  to  par- 
take of  flesh,  fish,  or  fowl,  or  any  other  kind  of 
the  flesh  of  animals,  and  had  continued  this  ab- 
stinence from  that  time  to  the  present,  a  period 
of  more  than  forty-six  years.  He  began  the 
practice  in  this  country,  for,  though  long  absent 
from  it,  he  was  still  a  native,  and  remained  in 
England  until  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
and  continued  his  Vegetarian  habits  for  seven 
years  before  emigrating  to  America,  where  he 
had  lived  in  the  practice  for  about  thirty-nine 
years  more.  Many  of  his  friends  feared  he 
would  kill  himself  if  he  continued  to  abstain 
from  flesh-meat,  that  he  would  die  of  consump- 
tion, and  used  every  effort  to  convince  him  that 
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he  was  in  error  ia  adopting  the  Vegetarian 
practice.  He  was,  however,  fully  convinced  of 
its  truth,  and  that  he  would  be  enabled  to 
carry  it  out,  for  he  was  of  opinion  that  all 
persons  would  be  enabled  to  carry  out  the  truth 
that  was  presented  to  the  mind.  He  mar- 
ried, and  was  for  some  time  a  school-teacher 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bradford,  and  conducted 
a  boarding-school  for  four  or  five  years, 
having  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  boys  under 
his  care,  all  of  whom  lived  in  accordance  with 
the  system  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the 
meeting,  and  enjoyed  good  health,  as  did  the 
rest  of  his  family.  He  emigrated  to  America 
in  1817,  and  encountered  the  difficulties  of  a 
long  sea  voyage,  perhaps  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances in  which  a  Vegetarian  could  be 
placed,  but  which  could  be  surmounted.  On 
landing  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  again  urged  to 
give  up  his  practice,  as  unsuited  to  the  climate, 
and  injurious  to  health,  but  dechned  to  do  so 
until  he  was  convinced  that  it  could  not  be 
carried  out  without  risk  to  life.  He  had  never 
had  occasion  to  abandon  it,  but  had  maintained 
health  and  strength,  had  reared  a  family  in  Ve- 
getarian habits  of  diet,  and  these  again  had 
children  following  out  the  practice.  In  periods 
of  general  sickness,  as  during  the  prevalence  of 
yellow  fever  and  cholera  in  Philadelphia,  he  had 
lived  in  the  infected  districts ;  and  in  his  posi- 
tion as  a  minister  of  religion,  he  had  been 
frequently  called  to  the  bed-sides  of  the  sick 
and  dying,  but  had  never  found  his  health 
affected  in  consequence  of  such  visits.  These 
circumstances,  he  thought,  corroborated  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Vegetarian  system  as  regarded 
the  physical  nature  of  man,  and  he  could  also 
testify  that  it  would  be  equally  advantageous  in 
relation  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers. 
He  had  intended  to  say  a  word  on  the  religious 
aspect  of  the  question,  but  would  only  observe, 
that  he  had  sat  down  with  the  Bible  before 
him,  and  had  gone  through  it,  verse  by  verse, 
and  had  compared  the  passages  in  favour  of 
Vegetarianism  with  those  in  favour  of  fl.esh- 
eating,  and,  if  any  person  would  do  the  same, 
he  was  assured  they  would  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion  he  had,  that  there  was  a  far  greater 
amount  of  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Vegetarian 
than  the  mixed-diet  system.  Mr.  Metcalfe 
concluded  by  recommending  all  present  to 
reflect  upon  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  re- 
marks to  which  they  had  hstened ;  he  thought 
careful  inquiry  would  satisfy  them  of  the  truth 
of  the  system,  and  if  they  were  once  convinced 
of  this,  they  would  find  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  their  convictions  into  practice.  It  was  for 
want  of  this  deep  conviction  that  some  persons 
did  not  remain  faithful  to  the  doctrines  of  Vege- 
tarianism, though  professing  to  be  its  friends  for 
a  short  time.  Once  be  convinced  of  its  truth,  and 
they  would  be  satisfied  that  it  was  the  original, 
best,  and  proper  food  of  the  human  family. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Perkin  begged  leave  to  state,  briefly, 
that  he  was  a  Vegetarian  of  about  seven  years' 
standing,  and  that  he  had  to  work  at  one 
of  the  most  laborious  trades  that  mankind  had 


to  follow,  and,  in  addition  to  being  laborious, 
it  was  also  injurious  to  health.  He  had  to  work 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day,  and,  besides 
this,  he  devoted  three  or  four  hours  more  to 
mental  occupation,  in  reading,  or  in  the  study 
of  grammar,  physiology,  and  other  branches 
of  knowledge.  His  experience  was,  that  he 
could  do  his  work  with  more  ease  now  than  when 
he  was  a  flesh -eater,  besides  being  more  com- 
fortable in  mind.  He  ate  less  than  formerly, 
but  enjoyed  his  food  more,  had  greater  gustatory 
enjoyment,  and  life  went  on  much  better.  When 
younger  he  was  subject  to  great  weakness  of 
body,  general  loss  of  strength,  and  could  scarcely 
walk  or  hold  up  his  head.  Whilst  in  this  con- 
dition, a  person,  who  called  at  his  house,  strongly 
advised  him  to  give  over  taking  beer,  to  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  all  his  life.  He  did 
so,  but  the  weakness  did  not  leave  him  until  he 
adopted  Vegetarian  habits  of  diet.  He  was  now 
able  to  work  longer  hours,  and,  so  far  as  he  could 
see,  was  as  likely  to  live  as  he  was  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  ago. 

Mr.  Andrew  was  happy  to  intimate,  that 
another  meeting  would  probably  be  held  shortly, 
at  which  himself  and  Mr.  Pickles  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  speaking,  and  would, 
therefore,  reserve  his  remarks  to  that  occa- 
sion. A  number  of  copies  of  the  Penny  Vege- 
tarian Cookery  had  been  brought  to  the  hall,  and 
could  be  had  of  Mr.  G.  Halliday  at  the 
close  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  Andrew  then  con- 
cluded by  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Simpson,  in  seconding  the  proposition, 
remarked  that  there  had  sometimes  been  diffi- 
culty in  getting  persons  to  preside  at  meetings 
for  the  advocacy  of  the  Vegetarian  system,  he 
therefore  honoured  the  man  who  came  forward 
on  a  single  asking ;  for  strange  questions  were 
not  usually  accepted  so  readily  as  they  had  been 
on  the  present  occasion.  This  was,  however, 
the  second  raising  of  the  question  in  Bradford, 
and,  he  trusted,  it  would  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  strange  question. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  was 
then  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  much  gratified 
by  the  reception  given  to  him.  It  gave  him 
much  pleasure  to  afford  what  support  he  could 
to  those  who  advocated  new  or  unpopular 
questions ;  for  he  thought  every  man  was  en- 
titled to  a  full  and  fair  exposition  of  his  views. 
Whether  or  not  Vegetarian  habits  might  weaken 
the  physical  powers,  he  thought  all  would  agree 
they  did  not  destroy  the  intellectual  powers ;  for 
in  the  addresses  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  pre- 
sented its  claims,  they  had  had  reasoning  of  the 
most  logical  and  philosophical  character.  He 
thought  they  ought  not  to  separate  without  ex- 
pressing their  thanks  to  these  gentlemen  ;  for  if 
they  had  not,  in  every  instance,  proved  the  sub- 
ject to  the  judgements  of  their  hearers,  they  had 
presented  highly  interesting  facts  and  arguments, 
well  worthy  of  further  inquiry  ;  and  he  should 
be  glad  if  the  addresses  could  be  published  in  a 
tract,  to  facilitate  this  inquiry.     He  had  a  strong 


impression  himself  that  society  was  totally  wrong 
in  its  custom  of  beef-eating,  and  that  the  more 
this  question  was  pressed  upon  its  attention, 
the  more  readily  would  it  realize  the  day 
when  war  should  utterly  cease,  and  man  should 
no  longer  kill  the  brute,  and  thus  learn  to 
murder  the  man.  (Applause.) 

The  Rev.  James  Cooper  begged  to  propose 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  speakers,  and  observed 
that  he  was  not  entirely  unacquainted  with  the 
subject  which  had  been  brought  before  thera. 
He  had  read  some  of  the  arguments  brought 
forward  before;  but  he  might  say  that  he  had 
been  very  much  confirmed  in  the  leaning  he 
had  previously  to  the  adoption  of  the  system. 
He  hoped  it  would  succeed  and  prosper  more  and 
more.  He  had  the  greatest  pleasure  in  proposing 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gentlemen  who  had 
addressed  them  on  this  occasion. 

A  Working  Man  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks, 
and  inquired  to  what  class  of  animals  man 
belonged,  Mr.  Simpson  had  stated  that  the 
carnivora  desired  flesh  as  food,  and  that  the  her- 
bivora  lived  on  vegetable  substances.  Some 
writers  had  said  that  man  was  intended  to  live 
upon  a  mixed  diet,  he  therefore  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  class  Mr.  Simpson  considered 
man  to  belong  to. 

The  Chairman  then  submitted  the  motion  to 
the  meeting,  which  was  adopted  unanimously, 
and  remarked  that  the  inquiry  just  proposed 
must  be  left  to  be  answered  or  not,  at  Mr.  Simp- 
son's pleasure,  since  the  meeting  was  not  one 
for  discussion.  He  had  no  doubt,  however,  that 
he  would  reply  to  it  in  responding  to  the  vote  of 
thanks. 


Mr.  Simpson  then  acknowledged  the  com- 
pliment on  the  part  of  himself,  Mr.  Metcalfe, 
and  Mr.  G.  Perkins,  and  said,  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  the  inquiry  just  proposed,  he  had 
not,  in  the  fear  of  taking  up  too  much  time, 
spoken  so  fully  as  he  ought.  Writers  on  physi- 
ology had  made  out  that  man  wa's  intermediate. 
He  was  not  like  the  ox  that  ate  grass,  nor  like 
the  tiger  that  ate  flesh,  therefore  he  ought  to  eat 
like  both  1  He  was  not  speaking  of  real  physio- 
logists, but  of  those  who  took  the  leap  like  the 
sheep,  to  which  he  had  already  referred,  who 
said  man  was  not  like  this  class,  he  was  not 
like  that,  therefore  he  was  like  both.  This 
was  like  saying  that  because  the  letter  B  came 
between  A  and  C,  it  was  neither  like  A  nor 
C,  but  like  both.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
The  Creator  had  not  made  man  less  complete 
than  other  animals ;  he  was  intermediate  as  to 
his  structure,  and  had  also  an  intermediate  cha- 
racter of  food  in  fruits,  roots,  and  grain,  with 
other  vegetable  food.  He  approximated  most 
closely  to  the  monkey  tribes,  which,  however 
erroneously,  people  had  sometimes  supposed 
man  to  belong  to,  to  begin  with.  Man's  food 
was  therefore  intermediate  between  that  of  the 
grass-eating  animal  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
flesh-eating  on  the  other.  He  thanked  them  for 
their  attention,  and  trusted  the  progress  of  the 
system  would  help  on  the  coming  period  when 
there  should  be  truth  on  earth,  and  good  will 
amongst  men,     (Applause.) 

The  proceedings  of  the  evening  were 
then  brought  to  a  close  a  little  after 
ten  o'clock. 


LOCAL    OPERATIONS    AND     INTELLIGENCE. 


vegetarian  society. 

Honorary  Members. — Our  American  and  other 
Honorary  Members  are  requested  to  give  atteit- 
tion  to  the  entries  of  their  names,  and  to  render 
all  assistance  in  their  power  to  make  these 
correct,  by  communication  with  the  Secretary, 

Reports  of  Local  Secretaries. — G.  D. — The 
Forms  for  Reports  from  Local  Secretaries  are 
usually  dated  on  the  10th  of  the  month,  and 
sJiould  be  returned  on  that  day,  or  as  soon  after 
as  possible,  otherwise  the  arrangements  of  the 
editor  of  the  Messenger  may  prevent  him  providing 
room  for  them.  Newspaper  reports  of  meetings, 
and  other  communications,  can  be  sent  later  than 
this,  and  doubtless  cannot  be  correctly  withheld ; 
but  no  reliance  should  be  placed  upon  these 
communications  to  the  setting  aside  of  the  usual 
Monthly  Report. 

Lectures  and  Meetings. — W.  B.  and  G.  S. — It 
has  already  been  recommended  that  members 
desirous  of  having  lectures  or  meetings  in  their 
localities,  should  at  once  communicate  this  to 
the  Secretary,  giving  information,  at  the  same 
time,  as  to  the  facilities  for  holding  such,  and  the 
probable  assistance  to  be  secured  in  defraying 
expenses,  so  as  to  present  the  lectures  or  meet- 
ings free  of  all  expense  to  the  public. 

John  Andrew,  Jun.,  Secretary. 


ACCRINGTON. 

Operations. — We  have  no  active  efforts  to 
record  at  home,  several  of  our  friends  having  been 
much  engaged  in  large  operations  at  a  distance 
for  the  last  few  months ;  but  hope  to  resume  our 
activities  in  this  locality  very  shortly.       W.  S. 

BRADFORD. 

Public  Meeting. — On  Thursday  evening,  Dec. 
13th,  James  Simpson,  Esq.  of  Foxhill  Bank, 
the  Rev.  W.  Metcalfe,  of  Philadelphia,  U.  S. 
and  Mr.  G.  Perkin,  of  Leeds,  addressed  a 
large  and  intelligent  audience,  in  the  Lecture 
Theatre  of  the  Mechanics'  Listitute  here,  07i 
the  Frinciple  and  Practice  of  Vegetarian  Diet. 
J.  Priestman,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the  chair 
An  excellent  impression  appeared  to  be  produced 
on  all  present,  and  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
speakers  and  the  Chairman  were  offered  at  the 
close.  A  fuller  report  will  be  found  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Messenger.        J.  A.  J. 

COLCHESTER. 

Individual  Effort. — I  continue  to  lend  books 
on  our  principles  to  those  seeking  information, 
and  know  of  thirteen  persons  who  are  "  trying 
our  system."  Many  make  the  admission — "  the 
flesh  of  animals  can  be  done  without " ;  but  there 
is  such  a  want  of  decision  in  following  up  the 
conviction,  and  realizing  it  in  practice.     J.  B. 


LOCAL  OPERATIONS  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 


CRAWSHAVVBOOTH. 

Association  Meetings. — Two  meetings  of  the 
Association  for  conversation  on  our  principles 
and  practice  have  been  held  since  our  last  report. 
At  the  last  of  these,  on  the  10th  of  December, 
an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  W.  Hoyle, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association.  The  subject 
was  : — Health,  how  to  preserve  it ;  Disease,  how 
to  cure  it,  which  proved  of  great  interest  and 
utility.  Our  members  are  very  firm  in  their 
principles,  but  some  are  rather  irregular  in 
attending  the  meetings  ;  however,  we  intend  to 
persevere,  and  do  what  we  can  to  overthrow  the 
evils  that  exist  in  society  through  erroneous 
dietetic  habits.  About  sixty  copies  of  the  Mes- 
senger, with  tracts,  have  been  distributed,  and 
three  persons  are  making  a  trial  of  our  practice 
of  diet. 

Public  Meeting.  —  We  had  a  large  public 
meeting  at  Rawtenstall,  on  the  19th  of  November, 
and  hope  it  will  be  a  means  of  arousing,  to  some 
extent,  the  public  mind  to  the  evils  of  flesh-eating. 
A  brief  report  of  this  meeting  will  be  found  in 
the  present  number  of  the  Messrar/er.      W.  H. 

DUNFERMLINE. 

Circulation  of  Tracts,  etc. — Several  hundred 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  Glasgow  Vegetarian 
Banquet,  and  the  address  of  Mr.  Simpson, 
at  Kirkcaldy,  besides  Penny  Cookeries  and  tracts, 
have  been  distributed,  and  three  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Messenger,  and  two  copies  of  Science  of 
Human  Life,  are  out  on  loan.  There  is  a  little 
talk  of  trying  the  system. 

Abstinence  from  Flesh  Meat. — A  person  who 
has  been  ill  for  some  time  has,  by  medical  advice, 
been  requested  to  abstain  from  flesh,  and  applied 
to  the  Local  Secretary  for  the  loan  of  a  Vege- 
tarian Cookery,  which  has  been  lent,  and  the  use 
of  other  books  offered.  Have  not  heard  the 
result.  J.  D. 

EDINBURGH. 

Association  Meetings. — A  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  their  friends  was  held  in  the  Calton 
Convening  Rooms,  on  Wednesday,  the  14th  of 
November.  Mr.  R.  Shiels  presided.  Mr.  J. 
Palmer  delivered  an  address  on  Practical  Ve- 
getarianism, followed  by  remarks  on  experience 
of  the  system  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Yorick  and  Mr. 
J.  Renton.  The  attendance  was  not  very 
numerous,  but  we  have  heard  of  several  persons 
having  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject. 

A  second  meeting  was  held  in  the  same  rooms 
on  the  5th  of  December,  Mr.  Shiels  again 
presiding,  when  one  of  the  members  read  the 
lecture  of  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Birmingham,  on  The 
Flesh  of  Animals,  from  the  Messenger,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  conversation  for  the 
evening.  Eighteen  or  twenty  persons  were 
present.  Two  persons  have  joined  us  this  month, 
we  anticipate  more  shortly,  as  there  are  many 
inquirers  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood. 

Distribution  of  Tracts,  etc. — About  200  tracts 
have  been  distributed,  and  copies  of  the  Messen- 
ger, Science  of  Human  Life,  and  Hydropathy  for 
the  People,  have  been  lent  to  persons  seeking 
information,  We  are*  arranging  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  loan  library.  J.  R. 


GLASGOW. 

Association  Monthly  Meeting.  —  Our  usual 
monthly  meeting  was  held  December  4th.  We 
had  a  good  attendance,  and  some  new  faces. 
The  concluding  portion  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Vegetarian  Humbug  was  read  and  com- 
mented on,  and  some  lively  discussion  ensued. 
We  enrolled  two  new  members.  J.  S. 

HULL. 

Vegetarian  Operations. — We  have  distributed 
a  large  number  of  Vegetarian  tracts,  and  find 
many  persons  have  been  led  to  try  our  system 
of  diet,  since  attending  the  lecture  of  Mr. 
Palmer,  there  being  now  at  least  forty  experi- 
menters of  this  kind  within  our  own  knowledge, 
but  all  are  backward  in  making  the  declaration 
of  the  Society.  T.  D.  H, 

KIRKCALDY. 

Social  Meetings. — Since  the  visit  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Vegetarian  Society,  in  October  last, 
when  a  highly  important  meeting  was  held  in 
Rose  Street  Chapel,  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  question  of  an  improvod  dietary.  The 
Local  Secretary  has  had  the  pleasure  of  holding 
three  meetings  with  a  number  of  individuals 
who  expressed  a  desire  for  further  information, 
and  entertains  the  hope  that  much  good  will 
result  therefrom.  These  persons  are  now  prac- 
tising the  system,  with  much  pleasure,  and  have 
agreed  to  meet  regularly,  with  the  Local  Secretary, 
for  further  conversation  upon  the  question,  and 
it  is  hoped,  ere  long,  an  Association  may  be 
formed. 

Loan  of  Books,  etc. — All  the  Vegetarian  works 
supplied  to  the  Local  Secretary  by  the  President 
of  the  Society,  some  time  ago,  are  now  in  circula- 
tion. A  large  number  of  the  reports  of  the 
meeting  held  in  October,  also  of  the  Glasgow 
Vegetarian  Banquet,  have  been  distributed  here, 
and  at  other  places  where  the  Local  Secrerary  has 
had  opportunity  in  travelling,  and  it  is  matter 
for  congratulation  that,  in  all  these  places,  not 
a  few  are  turning  their  attention  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  question.  H.  M. 

LEEDS. 

Contemplated  Operations. — We  are  intending 
to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  during  the  winter, 
three  of  these  being  expected  to  take  place  very 
shortly.  If  we  cannot  do  all  that  we  could 
wish,  we  must  do  what  we  can  without  foreign 
aid,  and  not  allow  the  winter  to  pass  without 
some  efforts  being  made  by  us  to  advance  a 
cause  which  has  such  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  physical  and  social  well-being  of  our 
fellow-men. 

Public  Meeting. — Since  writing  the  above,  we 
have  held  the  first  of  the  meetings  alluded  to, 
in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Princess  Street,  West 
Street,  Leeds,  which  was  well  attended,  and  very 
interesting  and  lively.  Mr.  J.  Andrew,  Jun., 
presided,  and  the  speakers  were  Mr.  J.  Pickles, 
Mr.  G.  Pbrkin,  Mr.  J.  Rawnsley,  and  Mr. 
A.  AiNSLEY ;  a  spirit  of  inquiry  being  excited 
by  the  addresses  delivered,  and  several  objections 
being  replied  to  before  the  meeting  closed. 

J.  A.  J. 
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LONDON. 

Vegetarian  Soiree — It  will  be  seen  from  the 
report  of  our  last  soiree,  presented  in  the  pages 
of  the  Messenger  for  this  month,  that  we  are 
continuing  our  efforts  to  advance  our  principles 
by  social  entertainments,  followed  by  addresses. 
We  purpose  to  continue  these,  regularly,  on  the 
first  Thursday  in  each  mouth,  and  by  varying 
the  character  of  the  provision  on  each  occasion, 
to  give  a  more  complete  impression  of  the 
resources  of  the  Vegetarian  dietary.        G.  D. 

LIVERPOOL. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association. — On  Friday, 
September  21st,  we  held  our  Annual  Meeting, 
Mr.  J.  Calderwood  in  the  chair,  and  elected 
oflSce  bearers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Public  Meetings  and  Soiree — We  intend  to 
hold  monthly  meetings  during  the  winter,  and 
commenced  with  a  soiree  on  Tuesday,  the  23rd 
of  October,  when  Mr.  A.  Dewar  presided,  and 
an  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  W,  McGowan, 
followed  by  a  conversational  discussion.  The 
number  of  guests  was  limited  to  forty.     G.  B. 

MANCHESTER. 

Public  Meetings. — We  are  preparing  to  hold 
public  meetings  for  the  advocacy  of  our  principles 
during  the  winter  months,  but  our  arrangements 
are  not  sutFiciently  matured  to  admit  of  any 
specific  announcement.  J.  G. 

METHVEN. 

Operations. — Our  efforts  in  spreading  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Vegetarian  system  have,  for  some 
time,  been  limited  to  the  distribution  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  tracts  ;  these  will,  however, 
lead  to  inquiry,  and  prepare  the  way  for  more 
prominent  advocacy,  which  we  are  about  com- 
mencing, as  shown  in  the  following  notice. 

Lecture  on  Anthropology. — On  Wednesday 
evening,  the  24th  of  October,  at  Mansion  Nook, 
the  Rev.  G.  Bruce  Watson,  resumed  the 
delivery  of  his  lectures  on  that  most  important 
subject.  Anthropology.  The  Lecturer  began  by 
endeavouring  to  prove  that  a  man  of  demonstra- 
tive benevolence  does  not,  cannot,  in  haughty 
selfishness,  stand  aloof  from  the  happiness  and  in- 
terests of  those  with  whom  he  is  running  the  race 
of  coeval  existence  ;  but,  inspired  with  profound 
love  to  man  as  man,  he  feels  that  no  dignity 
is  so  great,  and  no  pleasure  so  intense,  as  that  of 
entering  with  fullest  sympathy  into  the  case  and 
condition,  and  of  working  out  the  deliverance 
and  the  weal  of  our  species,  striving  to  induce 
them,  by  every  class  of  argument,  to  live  in 
harmony  with  the  ordinances  of  their  nature, 
that  thus  they  may  realize  one  of  the  most 
majestic  blessings  on  their  time  enduring  pilgri- 
mage— mental,  moral,  and  bodily  health.  And  in 
order  to  compass  this  vitally  important  object 
every  philanthropist  must  labour  to  lodge  in  the 
mind  of  the  community,  the  living  conviction, 
that  man's  complicated  constitution  must  be 
studied  and  known,  not  by  sections,  but  as  a 
unit — the  compendium  of  various  organs  and 
faculties  most  wondrously  compounded  and  har- 
monized.    And  when  man  was  thus  contempla- 


ted, there  could  be  no  debate  that  certain 
physical  conditions  were  productive  of  certain 
intellectual  manifestations,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
was  of  the  highest  importance  to  control,  by  diet 
and  regimen,  these  physical  conditions,  in  order, 
that  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  might  be 
enhanced — that  thus  we  might  attain  the  highest 
amount  of  happiness  possible  in  this  the  first 
home  of  our  being.  But  this,  as  the  lecturer 
laboured  to  show,  could  never  be  attained  unless 
man  adhered  to  his  original  and  constitutional 
food — food  which,  when  acting  in  accordance 
with  every  department  of  his  nature,  he  must 
derive,  not  from  the  animal,  but  from  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom  alone.  G.  B.  W. 

NEWCASTLE. 

Results  of  Public  Meeting. — We  succeeded  in 
getting  good  reports  of  the  late  public  meeting,  in 
several  of  our  local  papers,  and  the  meeting  and 
reports  together  have  caused  a  great  deal  of 
discussion.  There  has  been  much  inquiry  for 
books  and  tracts,  and  the  Penny  Vegetarian 
Cookery,  and  a  good  supply  of  these  may  be  dis- 
tributed with  great  advantage  to  the  cause. 
Mr.  Simpson  kmdly  offered  to  supply  any  good 
libraries  with  books  on  the  subject,  and  several 
applications  for  these  have  been  received.  Alto- 
gether, the  movement  has  received  a  great 
impetus,  which  we  hope  to  sustain  by  succeeditig 
meetings.  One  of  our  papers  had  a  leading 
article  opposing  our  system,  but  we  are  still 
glad  to  see  discussion  excited.  J.  M. 

PAISLEY. 

Formation  of  Local  Association. — We  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  announcing  the  formation  of  a 
Vegetarian  Association  in  this  town.  The  visit  of 
Mr.  Simpson,  and  the  subsequent  distribution 
of  reports  of  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  Glasgow 
Banquet  Meeting,  have  been  the  means  of  excit- 
ing public  attention  to  the  question  of  dietetic 
reform,  and  although  our  number  is  at  present 
small,  we  hope  for  a  gradual  increase,  as  many  are 
now  engaged  in  experiments  to  test  our  system. 

Monthly  Meeting . — Our  second  monthly  meet- 
ing was  held  in  Stewart's  Coffee  House,  on 
Tuesday,  the  27th  of  November.  Several  friends 
from  Glasgow  attended  to  bid  us  "  God  speed," 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  hold  a  Vege- 
tarian Christmas  party  in  this  town,  in  December. 

Donation  of  Books.  —  We  have  also  been 
favoured  with  a  liberal  donation  of  books,  to 
form  a  loan  library,  from  the  worthy  President 
of  the  Vegetarian  Society,  so  that,  with  all  these 
appliances,  we  hope  to  make  a  good  impression 
in  favour  of  the  cause  in  this  quarter.      J.  M. 

tailsworth. 
Vegetarian  Lecture.  —  On  Monday  evening, 
December,  17th,  an  interesting  lecture  on  The 
Dietetic  Habits  of  Mankind,  was  delivered  by 
J.  E.  Nelson,  Esq.  of  Manchester,  in  the 
Methodist  New  Connexion  Sunday  School.  The 
attendance  was  good,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  lecturer,  with  a  pressing  and 
unanimous  invitation  to  pay  another  visit,  and 
raise  the  question  again.  N.  E.  J. 


PAISLEY    VEGETARIAN    ASSOCIATION    BANQUET. 


The  Banquet  of  the  Paisley  Vegetarian  As- 
sociation took  place  in  the  Abercorn  Rooms, 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  December  25th, 
1855.  Considerable  curiosity  having  been 
excited  regarding  the  bill  of  fare  which 
could  be  furnished  on  such  an  occasion,  a 
company  much  larger  than  it  was  at  first 
imagined  could  be  provided  for,  filled  the 
room,  and  gave  importance  to  the  meeting. 
The  original  intention  of  the  Association 
was  to  limit  the  tickets  to  the  modest  num- 
ber of  sixty,  but  the  demand  occasioned  an 
additional  forty  to  be  printed,  and  still 
several  persons  were  admitted  by  paying  at 
the  door. 

The  dishes  provided  were— pea  soup, 
potatoe  pie,  savoury  omelet,  beet  root  fried, 
bread  and  apple  pudding,  and  plum  pudding. 
Tea,  and  fruit,  completed  the  bill  of  fare. 

The  chair  was  filled  by  Mr.  Alla.n  of 
Leeds ;  and,  after  due  attention  had  been 
paid  to  the  unwonted  viands,  Mr.  John 
WiiiGHT,  Mr.  Mackay,  of  Glasgow,  Mr. 
James  Cook,  the  Chairman,  and  Mr. 
CouPER,  of  Glasgow,  addressed  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Wright  noticed  the  various  objections 
urged  against  the  dietetic  reform,  such  as,  that 
it  was  not  adapted  to  the  wants  and  desires  of 
man,  that  there  was  not  nourishment  sufficient 
in  vegetables  to  sustain  the  human  frame,  etc. ; 
and  explained  that  Vegetarianism,  while  it  for- 
bade the  killing  of  animals  for  food,  allowed 
the  use  of  animal  products,  such  as  butter,  eggs, 
milk,  etc.,  and  that  the  term  had  been  chosen 
because  it  more  closely  than  any  other  ap- 
proached to  a  definition  of  the  principles  of  the 
Society.  He  rebutted  the  objection  as  to 
novelty,  by  a  long  list  of  ancient  authorities 
who  testified  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  subsisting  entirely  or  chiefly  on  roots, 
fruit,  grain,  etc.,  and  afterwards  entered  into 
the  arguments  adduced  from  the  formation  of 
the  teeth,  the  length  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
etc.,  showing  where  the  opponents  of  Vege- 
tarianism erred  in  their  conclusions,  and  ad- 
vancing counter  arguments  which  he  contended 
were  more  weighty  and  conclusive.  The  case  of 
Caspar  Hauser,  the  story  of  whose  wonderful 
imprisonment  and  peculiarities  was  so  well 
known,  was  brought  forward  to  prove  that  a 
man  may  not  only  thrive  under  the  most  dis- 
advantageous circumstances  on  a  purely  vege- 
table diet,  but  that  his  perceptions  and  faculties 
will  be  more  keen  and  accurate  than  when 
otherwise  sustained.  He  concluded  by  inviting 
the  continued  examination  of  the  company  to 
the  merits  of  the  question,  confident  that  the 
further  they  carried  their  inquiries,  the  more 
would  they  be  convinced  of  the  benefits  that 
would  result  from  the  practice. 

Mr.  Mackay  then  detailed  the  reasons  by 
which  he  had  been  induced  to  embrace  Vege- 
tarianism,   and     in    an    argumentative    speech 


related  the  evidence  furnished  by  comparative 
anatomy  in  favour  of  the  dietetic  reform, 
alluding  to  the  structure  of  the  brain,  the 
formation  of  the  teeth,  the  oscillating  motion  of 
the  lower  jaw,  etc.,  and  asserting  that  all  that 
was  peculiar  in  these  organs,  severed  the  links 
by  which  the  opponents  of  Vegetarianism  sought 
to  connect  man  with  the  flesh-eating  animals. 

Mr.  James  Cook  then  detailed  the  origin 
of  the  Paisley  Association,  gave  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  principles  of  the  movement,  and 
mentioned  that  Mr.  Simpson,  the  stem  of  the 
agitation,  had  forwarded  a  parcel  of  books  for 
tlie  use  of  the  Society,  and  such  other  libraries 
as  might  afterwards  be  selected.  It  was  also 
intended  that  the  various  publications  of  the 
Society  should  be  kept  in  stock  by  a  bookseller 
in  the  town,  and  that  the  same  party  should 
be  the  agent  for  the  Vegetarian  Messenger,  a 
monthly  periodical  of  great  value,  as  narrating 
the  experiences  of  the  members,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  movement,  etc.  He  concluded  by 
inviting  those  present  to  attend  the  monthly 
conversational  meetings,  by  which  the  Associa- 
tion intended  to  forward  the  progress  of  the 
agitation,  and  was  confident  that  the  more 
searching  inquiries  would  not  only  confirm  in 
their  conviction  those  already  partial  to  the 
practice  of  Vegetarianism,  but  convert  foes  into 
friends. 

The  Chairman  then  spoke  at  length  in 
favour  of  the  opinions  by  which  the  company 
had  been  brought  together,  and,  after  adverting 
to  the  intimate  relations  that  subsisted  between 
the  nature  of  the  food  on  which  a  man  existed, 
and  the  mental  and  physical  efforts  he  might  be 
expected  to  exert,  alluded  to  the  continual  re- 
plenishment the  frame  of  man  required  to  com- 
pensate for  the  tear  and  wear  and  waste 
incessantly  going  on,  and  thereupon  instituted  a 
humorous  comparison  between  the  employment 
of  shoddy,  or  already  used  material,  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  by  which,  while 
a  beautiful  gloss  and  appearance  was  obtained, 
the  strength  and  durability  of  the  material  was 
seriously  impaired,  and  the  use  of  a  transmuted, 
and  already  used  and  partially  exhausted, 
material  in  the  shape  of  flesh,  as  nourishment 
for  the  wasted  energies  of  that  frame  which 
ought  to  have  the  sustaining  materials  furnished 
in  their  original  strength  and  purity,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  any  abstracting  agents.  He 
did  not  advance  this  by  any  means  as  a  physio- 
logical argument,  but  he  thought  it  furnished 
a  not  inapt  illustration  of  his  own  ideas  on  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Coupe R,  Vice-President  of  the  Glasgow 
Association,  narrated  his  experience  and  practice 
in  Vegetarianism,  and  added  several  confirmatory 
arguments  to  the  remarks  of  the  previous 
speakers. 

During  the  evening  several  songs  were 
sung  by  Mr.  M'Millan,  of  Glasgow,  and 
by  Mr.  James  Waterston  ;  Mr.  Andrews 
and  Mr.   Burns   also    enlivened    the    pro- 


ccediiigs  by  a  few  humorous  stories  ;  while 
a  variety  of  popular  airs  were  from  time  to 
time  performed  on  the  harmonium. 

A  Yote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies  fi-om  Glas- 


gow, and  their  Paisley  friends,  who  had  so 
kindly  and  gratuitously  prepared  the  various 
dishes,  concluded  the  deeply  interesting  pro- 
cecdino:s  of  the  eveninsr. 


VEGETARIAN    LR 

James  Simpson,  Esq  ,  President  of  the  Ve- 
getarian Society,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
''  The  Natural  and  Best  Food  of  Man,"  at 
the  Music  Hall,  Store  Street,  on  Monday 
Evening,  December  3 1st,  1855,  which  was 
attended  by  a  large  company  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 

The  Rev.  William  Forster,  of  Kentish 
Town,  presided  on  the  occasion,  and  began  the 
proceedings  of  the  evening  by  the  delivery  of  a 
brief,  bnt  very  eloquent  and  earnest  address  on 
the  many  advantages  that  he  believed  would  be 
experienced  by  society  from  a  general  adoption  of 
the  Vegetarian  system  of  diet.  He  went  so  far, 
indeed,  as  to  say  that  he  believed  the  disuse  of 
the  flesh  of  animals,  as  food  for  man,  to  be  one 
of  the  indispensable  conditions  of  human  pro- 
gress. There  were,  he  knew,  many  and  very 
serious  obstacles  to  be  overcome  before  the  people 
at  large  would  become  convinced  of  this  truth ; 
many  generations,  probably,  would  pass  away 
ere  the  revolution  which  the  Vegetarians  were 
labouring  to  effect  would  be  completely  brought 
about;  but  that  the  present  flesh-eating  habits 
of  the  people  would  be  ultimately  destroyed,  he 
had  no  doubt  whatever.  But  whether  success 
should  crown  the  efforts  of  the  Vegetarians  or 
not,  it  was  still  their  duty  to  lose  no  opportunity 
of  propagating  what  they  conceived  to  be  the 
truth  on  the  important  subject  of  diet.  It  was 
one  of  the  great  unwritten  laws  of  human 
society,  that  when  a  man  either  discovers  or  gets 
hold  of  a  truth  by  other  means,  that  is  calculated 
to  benefit  his  fellow  men,  he  is  bound  to  endea- 
vour to  propagate  it.  The  principle  which 
ought  to  rule  in  every  human  breast  was  tliis — 
here  gees  for  truth  against  all  the  world. 

Mr.  Simpson,  having  been  introduced,  and 
very  cordially  received  by  the  audience,  proceeded 
to  discuss  the  subject  in  its  various  relations, 
and  to  reply  to  the  more  prominent  objections 
which  are  urged  against  the  Vegetarian  theory. 
Unfortunately,  there  were  not  many  people  who 
reasoned  with  themselves  concerning  their  daily 
practices,  and  about  diet,  perhaps,  least  of  all. 
If  you  ask,  "  What  is  the  natural  and  best  food 
of  man  ? "  most  people  would  jump  to  the 
popular  conclusion  that  custom  determined  this 
question  in  the  safest  manner.  But  he  denied 
that  any  fixed  standard  could  be  arrived  at  from 
this  point.  The  most  contrary  customs  prevailed 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  each  nation 
was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  its  own.  But,  taking 
the  general  custom  of  the  whole  of  the  humaii 
family  together  in  the  matter  of  diet,  it  would  be 
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found  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  earth  were,  in  regard  to  the  chief  articles  of 
diet,  Vegetarians ;  and  it  was  absurd,  therefore, 
to  contend  that  men  could  not  exist  and  be  strong 
without  consuming  the  flesh  of  animals.  In 
fact,  all  the  hardest  work  of  the  world  had  ever 
been  performed  by  the  strength  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Mr.  Simpson  then  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  from  the  effect  of  flesh  and 
fruits,  respectively,  upon  the  five  senses  of  man, 
that  animal  food  is  not  his  natural  sustenance. 
After  forty-three  years'  experience  he  could 
testify  that  the  taste  and  smell,  and  even  the 
sight  of  flesh,  was  offensive  to  those  who  had 
abstained  from  it  for  any  length  of  time;  and 
this,  he  contended,  proved  it  not  to  be  natural 
to  man,  because  fruits  and  grain  never  proved 
offensive,  however  long  they  might  be  abstained 
from.  The  lecturer  drew  a  fearful  picture  of  the 
cruelties  practised  upon  beasts  in  the  slaughter- 
house, and  endeavoured  to  show  the  mischievous 
effects  which  the  present  system  of  consuming 
them  for  food  las  upon  the  general  condition  of 
the  people,  both  as  regards  tlieir  moral  and 
physical  relations.  Many  of  the  diseases,  he 
contended,  which  men  suffer,  result  indirectly 
from  their  flesh-eating  customs,  while  the  social 
state  of  society  would  be  vastly  elevated  by  a 
Vegetarian  diet.  In  illustration  of  this,  Mr. 
Simpson  entered  into  an  elaborate  statement 
respecting  the  general  amount  of  nutrition  de- 
rivable from  the  various  articles  used  as  food  in 
England,  and  demonstrating,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  audience,  that  vegetables  were  in  every 
respect  far  better  suited  to  man  than  flesh. 
He  contended,  moreover,  that  there  need  be  no 
want  cf  food  whatever,  under  any  circumstances, 
if  the  produce  of  the  earth  were  not  wasted  in 
feeding  animals  and  manufacturing  strong  drinks. 
Fifteen  bushels  of  Indian  meal  would  produce 
200  lbs.  of  pork,  which,  it  was  said,  would  feed  a 
hundred  men  for  a  day;  but  if  the  fifteen 
bushels  of  meal  were  eaten,  instead  of  giving  it 
to  the  pigs,  it  would  feed  four  hundred  and 
eighty  men  for  the  same  period.  To  obtain 
100  lbs.  of  food  from  beef,  at  7d.  per  lb.,  would 
cost  £13  Is.  7d.;  but  the  same  amount  of  nou- 
rishment could  be  got  from  peas  for  £4  6s.  2Jd. 
These,  and  a  multitude  of  similar  illustrations, 
were  adduced,  and  Mr.  Simpson  warmly  urged 
upon  his  audience  to  prove  the  truth  of  his 
representations,,  by  giving  the  Vegetarian  system 
a  fair  trial. 

The  proceedings  closed,  at  a  little  before 
ten  o'clock,  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Lecturer  and  the  Chairman. 


LEEDS    VKGETARIAN    ASSOCIATION    MRETIN&. 

The  Second  Meeting   of   this   Association,    i   January  3rd,   in  the  York   Street    Room, 
during  this  winter,  was  held  on  Thursday,    I   which  was  nearly  filled.     No  doubt  some 
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were  attracted  by  the  announcement  that  a 
few  barley  puddings  would  be  provided,  to 
afford  persons  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  excellency  of  a  neglected,  but  important 
kind  of  food.  The  meeting  was  commenced 
by  the  singing  of  a  Vegetarian  melody.  Mr. 
J.  Anduews,  Jun.,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  noticed  the  views  of  some  of 
their  townsmen  during  a  discussion  which  took 
place  a  few  days  previously  in  another  part  of 
the  town,  and  pointed  out  the  questions  which 
should  engage  the  attention  of  every  student  of 
Vegetarianism.  He  was  fully  persuaded  that 
Vegetarianism  was  in  accordance  with  man's 
nature  and  constitution,  and  that  flesh-eating,  as 
M'ell  as  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors,  was  an 
obstacle  to  human  progress.  It  was  after  much 
consideration  of  the  subject  that  he  had  arrived 
at  these  convictions,  and  he  could  most  unhesi- 
tatingly recommend  the  system  to  all. 

Valuable  testimonies  and  important  re- 
marks were  then  offered  by  Messrs.  J. 
Pickles,  G.  Perkin,  andW.  IIicks.  At  half- 
past  nine  o'clock,  baskets  containing  brown 
bread,  made  of  a  mixture  of  Avheat-meal  and 
a  small  proportion  of  fine  flour,  were  carried 
round,  for  each  individual  to  take  a  piece  ; 
after  which  plates,  containing  barley  pudding, 
were  sent  round  lor  the  audience  to  taste. 


Water  Avas  also  supplied  to  those  who 
wished  to  drink.  The  scene  was  one  of 
no  small  animation  and  interest,  during 
Avhich  several  important  facts  were  given  to 
show  the  advantages  of  using  brown  bread 
and  barley  regularly. 

Two  persons,  engaged  in  the  trade  of  a 
butcher,  offered  some  objections  to  the  views 
which  had  been  expressed,  and  defended 
their  occupation  from  the  grave  charges 
which  had  been  brought  against  it.  A  good 
deal  of  stress  was  laid  upon  one  or  two 
strong  expressions  ;  but  one  of  the  objectors 
candidly  admitted  there  were  persons  in  the 
killing  part  of  the  trade  who  were  regardless 
of  the  sufferings  they  inflicted  upon  the 
animals  destined  for  slaughter.  To  most  of 
the  objections  replies  were  given. 

Mr.  Hicks  announced  that  he  was  preparing 
a  lecture  on  the  subject,  which  he  would  proba- 
bly be  able  to  deliver  in  February,  if  agreeable 
to  the  Committee,  and  should  then,  probably, 
notice  some  points  which  there  was  not  now  time 
to  dwell  upon. 

Mr.  Pallister  then  moved  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  speakers  on  each  side,  and  the 
meeting  was  concluded,  a  little  before  eleven 
o'clock,  in  an  excellent  temper. 


MxVNCHESTER   AND   SALFORD  VR 

The  Annual  Soiree  of  the  members  of  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Vegetarian  Asso- 
ciation, took  place  in  one  of  the  class-rooms 
of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  Cooper  Street, 
on  Thursday  evening,  January  17th.  The 
room  was  completely  filled.  J.  Simpson, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Vegetarian  Society, 
occupied  the  chair;  and  amongst  those 
present  were  the  Rev.  W.  Metcalfe, 
Philadelphia,  United  States;  Alderman 
Harvey,  Mr.  J.  E,  Nelson,  Mr.  Joshua 
"Wrigley,  Mr,  Edward  Harvey,  Mr. 
R.  MiLNER,  etc.  About  200  ladies  and 
gentlemen  sat  down  to  the  repast,  the  bill 
of  fare  of  which  comprised  currant  bread, 
plain  bread  and  butter,  omelet  sandwiches, 
savoury  pies,  tea  and  coffee,  with  fruit. 
A  party  of  glee  singers  added  to  the  pleasure 
of  the  company,  by  their  performances 
during  the  evening.  After  the  tables  had 
been  removed, 

The  Chairman  rose  and  said  that  the  Vege- 
tarian question  was  one  that  had  a  practical 
interest  in  relation  to  the  great  mass  of 
humanity,  whenever  it  was  only  partially  pre- 
sented, and  he  would  say,  in  regard  to  the  bill  of 
fare  of  the  night,  it  might  be  imperfect  in 
giving  any  general  impression  even,  of  the  argu- 
ments which  proved  their  doctrine  and  practice 
of  diet.  The  treatment  of  the  question  involved 
references  to  sacred,  profane,  and  natural  history 
in  many  aspects,  and  to  a  great  body  of  scientific 
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I  evidence.  When  people  were  asked  what  was 
I  the  natural  and  best  food  for  man  to  live  upon, 
they  perhaps  had  never  thought  of  the  question 
previously,  and  they  really  thought  it  was  very 
easy  to  settle  it  by  appealing  at  once  to  custom. 
Now,  custom  was  the  most  fallacious  guide  upon 
various  questions  that  we  could  follow.  But  we 
must  be  able  to  dive  through  custom  to  the 
reasonable  basis  upon  which  custom  was  built, 
and  he  was  the  true  natural  philosopher  v.'ho 
could  convict  custom  of  being  wrong,  and  turn 
from  it.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  earth  lived,  not  as  was  supposed,  upon  meat 
principally,  but  upon  the  products  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom ;  another  portion  lived  upon  a 
mixture  of  the  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  and  meat;  but  grain  was  the  great 
feature  cf  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  and  rice,  and  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  the  people  lived  mainly  upon  this 
character  of  food.  There  were  whole  nations 
living  in  complete  abstinence  from  animal  sus- 
tenance. The  hard  work  of  the  world  was  not 
done,  and  never  had  been  done,  upon  meat  diet ; 
it  was  now  done  as  in  former  times,  upon  diet, 
if  not  altogether,  nearly  altogether,  consisting 
of  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But 
when  they  looked  beyond  this  fact,  and  asked 
what  was  the  best  food  for  man,  people  were 
always  bringing  up  their  particular  dietetic 
customs.  The  customs  of  France  were  different 
from  our  own.  We  could  not  get  from  roast 
beef  and  plum  pudding ;  it  was  toasted  all  over 
England,  but  in  other  countries  customs  ran  in 


a  different  direction.  In  France  they  had  now 
got  horse  flesh,  which  they  had  tried  with  all 
the  influence  of  rank  and  fashion  to  introduce 
into  the  dietary  practices  of  Berlin,  in  Prussia  ; 
but  they  had  failed,  although  in  Brussels  there 
was  a  horse  slaughterer  who  sold  flesh  provided 
from  the  carcasses  of  horses.  There  was  a 
horse  slaughterer  to  Her  Majesty  in  London, 
and  next  door  was  the  largest  sausage  manu- 
factory in  London.  (Laughter.)  The  recent 
inquiry  into  the  adulteration  of  foods  had  proved 
that  an  immense  number  of  horse  tongues 
entered  into  the  manufacture  of  sausages 
already,  still  it  was  attempted  to  introduce  this 
horse-flesh  eating  practice  among  the  people  of 
France,  and  we  could  not  say  that  it  should  not 
become  a  custom  in  England.  In  China  they 
ate  dogs  and  cats,  and  they  heard  that  when  Sir 
Hknry  PoTTiNGERwas  over  there,hewas  com- 
municating imperfectly  with  some  Chinese  about 
some  good  thing  he  bad  tasted,  passed  in  a 
familiar  way  into  his  mouth.  He  appreciated 
it,  and  asked  if  it  were  "  quack,  quack,"  thinking 
that  it  was  duck  that  he  had  been  eating,  but 
the  reply  made  was,  "  bow,  bow,"  indicating  that 
he  had  been  eating  something  he  did  not  antici- 
pate. So  there  were  other  people,  in  savage 
life,  who  ate  human  flesh,  and  therefore  if  they 
went  to  custom,  they  would  indeed  find  it  to  be 
a  fallacious  guide.  New-fangled  doctrines  and 
systems  were  always  looked  on  with  contempt, 
and  men  looked  through  the  shreds  of  meat  at 
Vegetarianism  as  if  it  were  a  huge  cabbage,  and 
nothing  better.  The  force  of  ridicule  took  the 
place  of  reason  in  our  minds,  and  therefore 
they  must  have  a  basis  deeper  than  all  this,  and 
that  he  thought  they  had  got.  He  said  that  Ve- 
getarianism was  not  a  new  system ;  it  was  one  of 
the  oldest  systems  on  earth.  God  commenced  his 
creation  with  this  system,  it  was  in  vogue  in 
Pai'adise,  in  fruits,  roots,  grain,  and  vegetables, 
which  were  the  appointed  food  of  man,  and  the 
abuse  of  this  system  was  a  new,  and  not  a  wise 
thing.  No  doubt  the  best  food  upon  which  man 
could  live  was  that  which  was  most  natural  to 
him,  and  to  ask  what  was  the  best  was  to  ask 
what  was  the  natural  food  ;  but  how  were  we  to 
get  at  that  conclusion  ?  We  were  not  to  consider 
that  nature  had  anything  to  do  with  a  savage 
state,  as  some  people  did.  "  The  state  of  na- 
ture was  the  reign  of  God,"  said  Popjs,  and  that 
was  the  natural  state  which  existed  when  the 
world  began.  Why  did  not  that  system  prevail 
now  ?  People  said  that  after  a  time  flesh-eating 
came  upon  the  earth,  and  10,000  evils  besides,  if 
flesh-eating  could  be  called  an  evil,  and  that  the 
world  was  re-constituted  after  the  flood.  This 
was  a  question  of  great  interest  on  the  very  face 
of  it,  and  if  they  studied  human  nature,  they 
might  assume  that  man  had  got  a  direction  as  to 
food,  as  well  as  the  inferior  animals  had.  But 
besides  that  they  would  see,  if  they  examined  his 
history  in  relation  to  physical  and  moral  exist- 
ence, that  he  had  the  power  to  deviate  from  a 
fixed  course  of  action,  which  the  inferior 
animals  had  not.  Man  had  the  power  to  live 
on  fruits,  roots,  and  grain,  in  the  natural  order 


of  his  constitution,  and  he  had  the  power  to 
deviate,  and  to  live  on  flesh-meat,  just  as 
he  had  the  power  also  to  deviate  from  the 
highest  principles  of  morality,  without  being 
put  out  of  the  world.  The  inquiry  as  to  whether 
man  was  made  over  again  after  the  flood  was  one 
upon  which  a  mighty  part  of  the  question  turned. 
When  they  looked  to  man  as  a  physical  being, 
the  evidences  were  in  favour  of  Vegetarianism. 
They  held  that  man  was  attracted  by  fruits, 
roots,  and  grain,  and  revolted  by  the  preparation 
and  consumption  of  the  flesh  of  animals.  Fruit 
hanging  before  him  was  delightful  to  the  eye, 
to  the  sense  of  smell,  and  to  the  sense  of  touch, 
and  the  sense  of  taste  luxuriated  in  it  more  than 
in  any  known  article  of  food  on  the  earth.  Man 
looked  at  an  animal  and  did  not  recognize  the 
relation  between  it  and  his  stomach,  but  the 
tiger  did,  and  there  was  a  delightful  excitement 
in  his  whole  system,  and  a  gush  of  saliva  to  his 
mouth  if  he  could  not  get  at  it;  but  man  felt  no- 
thing of  that  kind,  unless  it  were  when  he  beheld 
some  beautiful  fruit.  They  found,  however,  that 
not  merely  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell  were  in 
favour  of  Vegetarianism,  but  that  they  must  be 
trained  to  appreciate  the  meat-eating  system. 
But  they  held  that  this  was  an  artificial  system, 
and  just  as  men  could  train  themselves  to  smoke 
tobacco,  and  to  eat  arsenic,  as  they  did  in  certain 
parts  of  Austria,  so  they  could  train  themselves 
to  the  artificial  system  of  meat-eating,  and  they 
could  live  on  it,  but  not  as  well  as  they  could 
on  the  normal,  natural  system  of  paradise.  Mr. 
Simpson  then  discussed  the  system  of  Vegeta- 
rianism from  several  points  of  view,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  mentioned  many  interesting 
facts,  his  address  being  listened  to  by  the 
audience  with  much  attention. 

The  Rev.  W.  Metcalfe  addressed  the  meet- 
ing in  a  speech  abounding  in  practical  illustra- 
tions of  the  advantages  of  Vegetarianism. 

Alderman  Harvey,  an  abstainer  from  flesh- 
meat  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  then  addressed 
the  audience,  strongly  recommending  the  practice, 
from  his  personal  experience  of  its  benefits. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Nelson  remarked  upon  the 
diflSculty  of  removing  prejudice.  Pie  touched 
upon  a  variety  of  topics  in  illustration  of  his 
subject,  and  treated  tliem  with  much  fluency  of 
speech,  and  felicity  of  illustration. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  an  oppor- 
tunity would  now  be  afforded  to  ask  any  question 
relating  to  the  Vegetarian  system,  when 

Mr.  T.  E.  Spencer  referred  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  vegetable  food  in  the  Arctic  regions,  as  a 
proof  that  the  system  was  not  adapted  to  all 
climates. 

The  Chairman,  in  reply,  stated  that  the 
rein-deer,  and  other  animals,  existed  on  vege- 
tables in  those  regions,  and  instanced,  in  proof 
that  man  could  also  do  so,  the  fact  that  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  were  able 
to  subsist  upon  maize,  and  preferred  it  to  the 
gross  animal  fat,  with  which  they  had  been 
previously  supplied. 

The  proceedings  ended  witli  votes  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  the  vocalists. 
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The  Monthly  Soiree  of  the  London  Vege- 
tarian Association  was  held  at  the  National 
Hall,  ITolborn,  on  Thursday  evening,  Janu- 
ary 3rd  ;  about  ninety  persons  were  present. 
The  repast  consisted  of  soup,  vegetable  pies, 
mince  pies,  and  plum  puddings. 

Mr.  r.  TowGOOD  opened  the  proceedings  by 
stating-  that  he  had  now  been  a  Vegetarian  four 
years,  and  had  Hved  almost  entirely  on  corn, 
fruits,  and  vegetables,  abstaining  from  animal 
produce  as  well  as  flesh.  He  could  say  that  his 
experience  was  much  in  favour  of  this  system, 
and  that  he  felt  himself  gifted  with  new  life. 
The  French  writer  Glatzes  appropriately  en- 
titled his  work  on  the  Vegetarian  System,  La 
Thalysie,  or  the  New  Life.  Living  in  accord- 
ance with  nature  affected  the  mind,  and  gave  a 
feeling  of  security  in  health  and  long  life, 
whereas,  even  young  men,  on  the  false  and  stimu- 
lating system  which  was  generally  adopted, 
felt  that  their  lives  were  uncertain,  and,  indeed, 
hardly  wished  to  live ;  he  had  experienced  that 
feeling  with  many  others.  He  now  felt  younger, 
though  growing  older ;  and  this  was  natural,  as 
the  prospect  of  long  life  made  the  difference. 
Healtli  was  a  great  blessing,  and  he  did  not  be- 
lieve any  one  could  enjoy  perfect  health  while 
eating  flesh,  at  the  same  time  he  would  advise 
all  Vegetarians  to  live  physiologically,  for  it  was 
possible  to  break  the  laws  of  health  in  many 
ways,  and  were  it  not  so,  we  should  be  able  to 
point  to  nations  who  lived  on  Vegetarian  diet, 
with  more  satisfaction,  as  examples  of  health 
and  longevity. 

Mr.  Evan  Watkins  said,  that  he  bad  seven 
years'  experience  as  a  Vegetarian,  and  was  happy 
to  give  his  testimony  to  the  glorious  principle 
which  he  had  had  the  happiness  to  embrace.  It 
was  an  honour  to  embark  in  so  noble  a  cause,  and 
to  rear  from  the  ruin  of  ages  a  principle  which 
was  destined  to  renovate  mankind.  It  was  a 
principle  so  high  and  exalted  that  the  greatest 
minds  could  not  reach  its  sublime  heights,  yet  so 
low  and  humble  that  the  merest  child  could 
practise  its  simple  precepts.  With  its  success 
and  universal  prevalence  war  would  be   banished. 


humanity,  in  all  its  beauty,  would  shine  forth, 
and  even  as  he  felt  that  lie  could  shake  hands 
with  every  man  as  a  brother,  so  would  all  feel. 
He  entreated  those  who  had  not  already  adopted 
Vegetarian  habits  to  give  them  a  fair  trial. 

Mr.  Peacock,  a  gentleman  in  the  volunteer 
cavalry,  stated,  that  having  been  induced  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Watkins  to  adopt  Vegetarian  diet, 
two  years  ago,  he  could  speak  highly  in  favour  of 
it ;  he  could  walk  fifty  miles  a  day,  and  so  great 
was  the  advantage  he  had  derived,  that  he  was 
introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  all  his  acquaint- 
ance. He,  of  course,  met  with  opposition  and 
ridicule,  but  he  should,  with  God's  blessing, 
continue  firm,  and  he  would  recommend  the 
system  to  all  who  desired  health  and  strength. 
He  generally  took  oatmeal  and  rice  for  evening 
and  morning  meals. 

Mr,  Jabez  Inwards  gave  an  eloquent  ad- 
dress, stating  that  he  had  travelled  iu  Scotland 
night  and  day,  addressed  meetings  every  evening, 
and  preached  on  the  Sunday  without  fatigue. 
That  he  had,  notwithstanding  the  cold,  given  up 
wrapping  his  throat  in  a  shawl,  and  as  he  felt  in 
every  way  a  better  man,  he  was  growing  iu  at- 
tachment to  Vegetarian  principles. 

Dr.  ZiMPLE,  a  patriarchal-looking  man,  with 
a  long  white  beard,  asked  to  give  his  testimony, 
as  a  stranger.  He  had  travelled  much  in  the 
East,  in  Syria,  and  also  in  Switzerland,  and 
while  undergoing  ranch  bodily  labour,  and 
travelling  many  thousand  miles,  had  partaken  of 
little  or  no  animal  food.  He  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  follow  the  command  of  the  Bible,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Christians  to  abstain 
from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled.  He  was 
glad  to  see  this  .Association,  and  believed  it  was 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 
and  a  preparation  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
phecies. 

Mr.  HoRSELL  announced  that  a  Meeting  of 
the  members  would  take  place  at  the  Vegetarian 
Depot,  492,  Oxford  Street,  on  tlie  following 
Monday,  and  that  he  would  deliver  a  lecture  on 
Vegetarianism  on  Thursday,  January  10th. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


VEGETARIAN    LECTU 

On-  Thursday  evening,  January  31st,  a 
Lecture  on  Dietetic  Eeform  was  delivered  in 
the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Manchester,  by 
Mr.  J.  Andrews,  Jun.,  of  Leeds,  Secretary 
of  the  Vegetarian  Society,  to  a  small  hut 
attentive  audience. 

The  chair  was  filled  by  Mr.  J.  Gas- 
kill. 

The  Chairman  gave  his  decided  testimony 
in  favour  of  Vegetarianism,  and  invited  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  of  attending  to  diet,  and 
the  various  rules  of  health,  iu  order  to  secure  a 
capability  for  labour,  and  the  efficient  discharge 
of  our  duties. 

Mr.   Andrew  was  then  called  upon  to  give 
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his  lecture.  After  some  remarks  on  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  for  consideration,  and 
the  necessity  of  approaching  its  investigation  in 
a  candid  and  truth-loving  spirit,  he  remarked 
that  a  correspondent  of  a  Yorkshire  newspaper 
had  stated  that  he  had  no  doubt  Vegetarianism 
would  be  embraced  by  scientific  medical  men,  when 
its  truth  was  fully  established.  In  his  view.  Vege- 
tarianism was  established,  so  far  as  facts  and 
arguments  could  establish  anything.  All  would 
allow  that  it  was  either  true  or  false,  and  the 
qtiestion  for  an  inquirer  was.  Is  there  suflScient 
evidence  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  Vegetarian 
practice  of  diet?  He  believed  there  was,  and  he 
would  briefly  allude  to  a  portion  of  this  under 
three  heads. 
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I.  What  saith  science  as  to  the  proper  food 
for  man  ?  Under  this  head  the  scientific  argu- 
ment was  adduced.  An  examination  of  man's 
teeth,  stomach,  and  other  organs,  showed  the 
impropriety  of  using  the  flesh  of  animals  as 
food.  Anatomy  and  physiology  did  not  justify 
the  application  of  the  term  omnivorous  to  the 
human  species.  The  principle  of  adaptation 
beautifully  pervaded  the  works  of  creation,  and 
the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  au  examination  of 
man's  structure  and  organization  were  too 
generally  overlocLed  and  disregarded,  The  Ve- 
getarians advocated  a  return  to  more  simple  and 
natural  habits.  The  human  stouiach  was  able 
to  digest  animal  food,  but  it  was  very  important 
to  distinguish  betwixt  capahility  and  adaptation. 
A  sheep  had  been  trained  to  relish  the  tiesh  of 
animals,  but  the  taste  for  it  was  an  acquired  one, 
and  this  circumstance  did  not  prove  that  such 
food  was  suitable  for  the  animal.  In  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject,  they  must  not  be 
guided  merely  by  authority,  custom,  appetite, 
or  preconceived  views. 

II.  The  next  inquiry  he  should  make  was, 
JVhat  saith  history  ?  Under  this  head  reference 
was  made  to  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Greeks, 
Egyptians,  Arabians,  Romans,  and  the  natives 
of  India.  Brown  bread  made  of  barley,  rye,  or 
other  kinds  of  grain,  had  been  the  staple  article 
of  diet  in  countries  where  the  inhabitants  had 
been  distinguished  for  their  energy  and  physical 
prowess.  When  luxurious  and  expensive  habits 
prevailed,  they  were  less  capable  of  maintaining 
a  high  and  elevated  position.  No  doubt  other 
causes  were  also  at  work  in  the  decline  of 
nations,  but  the  influence  of  bad  habits  and 
vicious  modes  of  living  must  always  be  taken 
into  account,  in  a  philosophical  estimate  of  the 
causes  of  a  nation's  decline  and  degeneracy, 

III.  The  third  inquiry  which  might  be  pro- 


posed was,  What  saith  experience?  The  expe- 
rience of  the  members  of  the  Vegetarian  Society, 
and  of  many  others  who  were  not  identified  with 
the  Society,  was  considered  decisively  in  favour 
of  dietetic  reform.  It  was  not  fair  to  compare 
two  individuals,  merely,  in  judging  of  the 
superiority  of  one  mode  of  living  over  another, 
as  there  might  be  a  great  difference  in  their  con- 
stitution, temperament,  habits,  etc.,  but  if  two 
sets  of  individuals,  say  one  hundred  in  each 
set,  were  taken  from  these  practising  a  mixed 
diet,  and  the  anti-flesh-eaters,  and  a  comparison 
instituted  as  to  health  and  vigour,  he  had  no 
doubt  the  result  would  be  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  Vegetarian  practice.  The  testimony  of  Hufe- 
LAND,  in  his  Art  of  Prolonging  Life,  written 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  was  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  this  position.  An  enlightened  system  of 
Vegetarianism  was  calculated  to  preserve  the 
healing  principle  of  the  animal  economy  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  state.  This  was  an  im- 
portant matter  in  cases  of  accident,  or  an  attack 
of  the  various  kinds  of  diseases  to  which  all 
were  liable. 

The  Lecturer  went  a  little  into  detail  in  refer- 
ence to  the  importance  of  brown  bread,  oatmeal, 
pearl  or  Scotch  barley,  fruit,  etc.,  forming  a 
portion  of  the  diet,  and  the  necessity  of  instruction 
to  young  women  as  to  the  best  and  most  econo- 
mical method  of  preparing  food.  The  subject  of 
Dietetic  Reform  would,  in  his  opinion,  bear  a 
thorough  investigation,  and  he  commended  the 
question  in  its  various  aspects  to  their  serious 
and  impartial  consideration. 

An  interesting  conversation  then  took 
place  as  to  the  practicability  and  advan- 
tages of  the  Vegetarian  system  in  cold 
climates  and  seasons,  and  one  or  two  other 
topics. 


VEGETARIAN    LECTU 

On  Tuesday  evening,  February  12th,  a 
Lecture  in  connection  with  the  Droylsden 
Mechanics'  Institute,  was  delivered  in  the 
Independent  School  Room,  by  James  Simp- 
son, Esq.,  J.  P.,  of  Foxhill  Bank,  near  Ac- 
crin^ton,  on  Dietetic  Reform,  or  the  natural 
and  best  food  for  man,  with  incidental  refer- 
ences to  the  philosophy  of  the  kitchen,  the 
garden,  and  the  field.  After  some  appro- 
priate introductory  remarks,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  STrncEss,  who  occupied  the  chair, 
introduced  Mr.  Simpson  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Simpson  contended  that  we  ought  to 
examine  tlie  question  by  sacred  history,  natural 
history,  and  science;  but  instead  thereof,  it  had 
hitherto  been  customary  to  do  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  just  w  hat  we  had  been  taught  to 
do  with  respect  to  diet.  If  the  inquiry  were 
made,  What  is  the  natural  and  best  food  for 
man  ?  custom  w as  supposed  to  prove  what  is 
best !  But  customs  were  various ;  the  greatest 
latitudinal  variety  existed  on  the  earth,  and 
therefore  this  could  not  be  borne  out.  The 
majority  of  mankind  lived  upon  grain  and  vege- 
table diet;    the  minority   on   flesh.     The   hard 


liE     AT     DROYLSDEN. 

work  of  the  world  was  done  by  the  consumers 
of  vegetable  diet;  as  by  the  porters  of  Smyrna, 
for  instance,  who  carried  loads  of  not  less  than 
800  lbs.  The  staff  of  life  was  composed  of  wheat, 
rye,  rice,  etc.,  and  not  of  English  roast-beef  and 
plum-pudding,  French  snails  and  frogs,  or  Prus- 
sian horse-flesh.  In  Belgium  there  existed  a 
"horse-flesh  butcher  to  the  king;"  and  the 
Parisian  magnates  were  now  attempting  to  in- 
troduce the  fashion  of  consuming  this  delicacy,  but 
the  effort  proved,  so  far,  a  failure.  Au  abortive 
attempt  of  the  like  nature,  was  also  made  a  few 
years  since  by  the  nobility  of  Berlin.  The  Is-le 
of  Looe,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  was  once 
overrun  with  rats;  some  of  the  higher  classes 
set  the  example  of  eating  them  ;  all  the  inhabi- 
tants resolved  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  so  the 
vermin  became  exterminated.  In  China,  cats 
and  dogs  ranked  amongst  the  luxuries  of  the 
dinner  table.  Amongst  some  of  the  savages 
worms  formed  au  important  item  in  the  bill  of 
fare ;  and  others,  as  was  well  known,  frequently 
feasted  on  human  flesh.  The  world  was  strongly 
opposed  to  change  of  opinion,  but  to  change  of 
custom  infinitely  more  so.  Thus,  the  witty 
Punch  informed  his  readers  that   "Vegetarians 


cauuot  say  grace  before  meat,"  and  "cabbages 
have  got  hearts."  But  that  system  was  not  worth 
advocacy  which  could  not  stand  both  pass- 
ing jokes  and  earnest  assaults. — Vegetarianism 
had  successfully  resisted  both.  Returning  to 
the  question,  what  is  the  best  food  for  man  ? 
Mr.  Simpson  asserted  that  was  best  which  was 
most  natural ;  and  after  quoting  a  passage  from 
Pope  bearing  thereon,  he  remarked,  that  when 
man  was  in  a  state  of  nature,  in  paradise,  fresh 
from  the  hands  of  the  Almighty,  his  food  con- 
sisted of  "  herbs  and  the  fruit  of  trees."  Afier 
the  flood,  however,  when  man's  nature  had  be- 
come depraved,  •permission  was  given  him  by  tlie 
Almighty  to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals.  But  was 
man's  nature  changed?  Did  the  Deity  re-form 
him  ?  Man  was  a  physical  being,  and  human 
knowledj^e  would  never  progress  aright  uutil 
man  was  educated  physically,  as  well  as  intel- 
lectually, morally,  and  religiously.  Man,  like 
animals,  was  directed  to  his  appropriate  food. 
Was  the  "  noblest  work  of  God,"  with  his  know- 
ledge and  intellect,  inferior  to  the  brute  creation, 
with  its  instinct  alone  ?  Nature  made  that  at- 
tractive which  she  intended  to  hold  out.  Now, 
the  sight,  hearing,  and  touch,  were  offended  with 
cattle  in  the  market,  the  slaughter-house,  and 
flesh  in  the  butcher's  shop  ;  and  also,  when  in  a 
natural  state,  the  taste  and  smell  were  offended 
with  "meats,"  both  cooked  and  uncooked. 
But  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  fruits 
and  vegetables,  these  senses  were  filled  with 
emotions  of  the  most  pleasing  nature.  When 
our  eyes  beheld  the  red-cheeked  apple  or  luscious 
grape,  to  use  a  provincialism,  our  "  teeth  shoot 
wayter."  Lads  were  frequently  convicted  of 
robbing  orchards,  but  never  of  purloining  from 
the  shambles.  But  we  possessed  the  power  of 
acquiring  artificial  tastes  and  habits;  thus,  in 
smoking  tobacco  we  beat  down  Nature,  and  snuff 
was  abhorred  by  her.  On  our  first  effort. 
Nature  sneezed  it  out ;  but  we  repeated  the 
dose,  and  at  length  beat  her  down.  To  such  an 
extent  had  the  latter  practice  been  carried  by 
some  persons,  that  they  could  not  think  two 
thoughts  without  taking  a  "pinch"  between 
them.  There  were  people  who  chewed  opium, 
and  others  who  ate  arsenic,  and  also  gave  it  to 
their  cattle.  A  strong  objection  was  raised 
against  Vegetarian  diet  because  man  possessed  a 
canine  (dog), or  corner  tooth;  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  theory,  in  human  mastication  the  food 
passed  the  eye-tooth,  and  was  eaten  with  the  molar 
teeth.  In  the  horse,  camel,  reindeer,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  monkey  tribe,  this  tooth  was  far  more 
developed  than  in  man ;  yet  none  of  tViese  ani- 
mals, unless  trained  to  it,  ever  ate  flesh.  This 
argument  proved  too  much.  The  length  of  the 
intestinal  canal  was  brought  forward,  again,  but 
turned  out  to  their  advantage,  as  it  is  twelve 


times  the  length  of  a  man,  minus  his  legs.  In 
the  following  sorts  of  food  the  solid  matter  and 
water  contained  in  100  parts  were,  respectively  : — • 
Barley,  84^  and  \^\;  wheatmeal,  85.^  and  14^; 
oatmeal,  91  and  9  ;  butchers'  meat,  36  6-10th3  and 
63  4-lOths  !  This,  then,  was  sufficient  reason  why 
working  men  should  hold  good  oatmeal  in  high 
estimation,  and  proved  that  there  was  more  phi- 
losophy than  might  at  first  sight  appear  in  tlie 
Lancashire  preference  for  "thick  dicks"  and 
"  thick  porritch."  We  were  told  that  nitrogen 
was  found  in  animal  but  not  in  vegetable  food  ; 
if  so,  where  did  the  cow  obtain  it  from?  The 
answer  was  obvious — from  the  grass,  or  vege- 
table. There  was  more  nutriment  in  beans  and 
peas,  yet  the  poor  man  sighed  over  his  one  joint 
on  the  Saturday  night,  which  looked  queer  on 
Monday,  and  left  the  bone  only  for  Tuesday. 
Poor  CoBBETT  gave  erroneous  advice  when 
urging  the  working  man  to  keep  a  pig.  Medi- 
cal men,  it  was  true,  recommended  animal  food  ; 
but  herein  they  had  erred.  In  general  the 
faculty  had  not  studied  dietetic  reform,  and 
therefore  were  incompetent  to  give  a  just  verdict. 
The  greatest  guarantee  for  prevention  of  disease 
was  a  Vegetarian  diet :  the  disorders  incidental 
to  childhood,  as  measles  and  scarlatina,  as  also 
small  pox  and  fevers,  might,  if  this  course 
were  adopted,  entirely  disappear  in  a  few  gene- 
rations. In  answer  to  the  important  queries, 
Whence,  in  the  Vegetarian  reign,  shall  we  pro- 
cure manure,  leather,  oil,  and  furs  ?  the  lecturer 
observed  that  mineral  manures,  and  the  use  of 
town  sewage,  might  be  greatly  extended  ;  and 
though  the  shoemaker,  thinking  his  craft  in 
danger,  might  urge  "  there  is  nothing  like 
leather,"  yet  gutta-percha,  india-rubber,  and 
other  substitutes  were  already  used — nay,  shoes 
were  made  in  London  entirely  destitute  of  leather. 
Mineral,  and  even  coal  oils,  were  cheaper  than 
animal  oils,  and  were  coming  into  very  extensive 
requisition.  Furs  were  not  fit  to  encircle  the 
human  neck;  other  articles  might  with  pro- 
priety supersede  them.  Mr.  Simpson,  in  con- 
clusion, urged  at  some  length  the  necessity  of 
affiancing  the  question  of  total  abstinence  with 
that  of  Vegetarianism,  as  the  former  was  other- 
wise incomplete ;  but  if  a  man  once  adopted 
Vegetarianism,  it  always  included  teetotalism. 

After  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes'  ad- 
dress, the  lecturer  sat  down  amidst  loud 
applause. 

Mr.  Alderman  Harvey,  in  a  short  but 
impressive  speech,  stated  his  own  experience 
as  a  flesh-eater  and  as  a  Vegetarian. 

The  meeting  then  terminated  with  the 
usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  chair- 
man, etc. 


LOCAL    OPEEATIONS    AND     INTELLIGENCE. 


VEGETARIAN    SOCIETY, 


Prize  Essays.  —  The  officers  of  the  Society 
have  been  placed  in  some  difficulty  as  to  the 
announcement  of  the  subjects  and  particulars  of 
the  Prize  Essays^  an  alteration  of  plan  from  the 


one  suggested  at  the  Conference  seeming  to  be 
necessary.  We  hope,  however,  to  be  able 
to  announce  particulars  necessary  to  guide 
competitors,  in  the  next  number  of  the  Mes- 
senger. 

John  Andrew,  Jun.,  Secretary. 
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LOCAL  OPERATIONS  AND  INTELLIGENCE. 


BIRMINGHAM. 

Cattle  Slwtv. — "We  had  an  immense  cattle  show 
a  few  weeks  a^jo  in  Birmingham,  and  much  raisht 
have  been  said  abont  the  horrors  of  pig-feeding^, 
bnt  I  feared  to  shock  your  feelings  by  giving  my 
impressions. 

Neiv  Members. — I  expect  to  add  three  new 
members  to  the  list  of  Vegetarians  this  month  if 
their  declarations  prove  satisfactory.     C.  R.  K. 

BOSTON, 

Vegetarian  Lecture. — A  lecture  on  the  Prin- 
ciple and  Practice  of  Vegetarianism  was 
delivered  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  on  Friday 
Evening,  Dec.  27th,  by  the  President  of  the 
Vegetarian  Society.  The  Rev.  P.  W.  Clayden 
occupied  the  chair.  The  audience  was  nume- 
rous and  respectable,  and  a  useful  impression 
was  made.  Several  persons  have  commenced  a 
trial  of  the  system,  and  a  meeting  has  been 
called  for  further  inquiry.  J.  N.  J. 

COLCHESTER. 

Vegetarian  Experience.  —  I  have  distributed 
about  twenty  copies  of  the  Messenger  and  the 
Truth  Tester,  and  have  lent  three  standard  works 
on  Vegetarianism.  The  testimony  of  experience 
has  a  very  silencing  effect  on  objectors,  and  the 
more  it  is  made  public  the  greater  the  good  that 
will  ultimately  accrue.  I  have  been  the  subject 
of  an  additional  amount  of  notice  during  the  last 
month,  by  coopering  up  in  the  open  air  117 
butts,  163  hogsheads,  barrels,  and  kilderkins,  an 
additional  proof  that  "Vegetarianism  will  do." 

J.  B. 

CRAWSHAWBOOTH. 

Vegetarian  Discussion. — A  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  has  recently  been  formed  at 
Rawtenstall,  under  the  presidency  of  D.  White- 
head, Esq.  The  second  subject  brought  forward 
for  discussion  was,  "  Is  Vegetarianism  consistent 
with  Scripture  and  True  Science  ?  "  The  dis- 
cussion occupied  two  evenings — Dec.  28th  and 
Jan.  4th — and  it  was  pleasing  to  observe  that 
the  best  feeling  prevailed  on  both  occasions,  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  being  stated  and  replied 
to  without  the  least  vituperation.  J.  B.  White- 
head, Esq.,  occupied  the  chair  on  both  evenings, 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  last  meeting,  summed  up 
the  arguments  that  had  been  adduced  in  a 
masterly  manner,  showing  that  the  Scriptures, 
when  properly  understood,  were  in  favour  of 
Vegetarianism  ;  and  that  true  science  led  to  the 
same  conclusion.  We  are  expecting  much  good 
from  these  discussions,  as  the  Vegetarians  present 
were  confirmed  in  their  views,  and  others  who 
had  not  adopted  the  natural  and  beneficial  sys- 
tem of  diet,  had  their  faith  greatly  shaken  in 
the  unnatural  practice  of  feeding  upon  the  flesh 
of  animals.  C.  H.  R. 

Public  Meeting. — A  public  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel  here,  on  Friday  the  25th 
January,  which  was  well  attended.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Mr,  John  Chalk,  Mr.  R. 
Taylor,  Mr  James  Lord,  Mr.  W.  Chalk, 
Mr,  AV,  Hoyle,  all  of  whom  testified  to  the 
benefits  they  had  derived  from  the  adoption  of  a 
Vegetarian  diet. 


Vegetarian  Lecture. — In  addition  to  the  above, 
our  Secretary  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  members 
and  friends  of  the  Brooksbottoms  Mechanics' 
Institution,  which  was  well  attended.  The 
lecturer  gave  the  opportunity  of  replying  to  his 
arguments,  should  any  person  dispute  these,  but 
no  one  took  the  subject  up,  further  than  to  raise 
a  few  objections  unconnected  with  the  lecture, 
which  treated  the  subject  in  a  scientific  manner. 

W,  H. 
droylsden. 

Vegetarian  Lecture.  —  On  Tuesday  Evening, 
February  12th,  a  lecture  on  Dietetic  Reform,  or 
the  Natural  and  Best  Food  of  Man,  was  delivered 
in  the  Mechanics'  Institution  here,  to  a  large 
and  intelligent  audience,  by  the  President  of 
the  Vegetarian  Society.  The  Rev.  T.  Sturgess 
presided,  and  introduced  the  lecturer  in  an 
appropriate  address,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
lecture  again  addressed  the  audience.  The 
President  of  the  Institution  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  lecturer,  which  being  seconded  by 
a  gentleman  present,  and  carried  by  acclamation, 
terminated  the  proceedings.  H.  B. 

EDINBURGH. 

Association  Monthlij  Meetings. — At  our  usual 
monthly  meeting,  on  Jan.  2nd,  held  in  the 
Calton  Convening  Rooms,  Mr.  A.  Read  in  the 
chair,  a  paper  on  "  The  Origin  and  Progress  of 
the  Edinburgh  Association  "  was  read  by  Mr. 
D.  C.  YoRRiCK.  One  member  was  added  to 
our  number  last  month.  Another  meeting  was 
held  in  the  same  place  on  February  6th,  Mr. 
McEvan  presiding,  when  Mr.  Palmer  read  a 
short  address  on  the  principles  of  Vegetarianism. 

J.  R. 

GLASGOW. 

Association  Monthly  Meeting.  —  Our  last 
monthly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  February 
5th,  at  Milner's  Temperance  Hotel.  We  had 
a  full  attendance.  Mr.  J.  Wright  of  Paisley 
delivered  the  opening  address,  which  gave  great 
satisfaction,  in  the  course  of  which  he  presented 
a  brief,  yet  comprehensive  view  of  the  Vegeta- 
rian system,  replying  with  great  effect  to  the 
various  objections  usually  brought  against  it,  A 
good  deal  of  discussion  followed,  and  we  enrolled 
one  member  at  the  close.  J,  S. 

LONDON, 

Vegetarian  Lecture — Since  our  last  report,  the 
President  of  the  Vegetarian  Society  has  delivered 
a  lecture  on  the  "Natural  and  Best  Food  of 
Man,"  at  the  Music  Hall,  Store  Street,  on  Monday 
Evening,  December  31st,  which  was  attended  by 
a  large  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  report  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Messenger.  The  Rev.  Wm. 
FoRSTER,  of  Kentish  Town,  presided,  and,  after 
a  brief  but  eloquent  address,  introduced  the 
lecturer,  who  was  very  cordially  received,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  him  and  the  Chair- 
man at  the  close. 

METHVEN. 

Social  Meeting. — One  meeting  has  been  held 
since  my  last  report,  which  was  addressed  by  the 
Local  Secretary,  and  a  number  of  tracts  distri- 
buted.    The  attendance  was  small.    G.  B.  W. 


VEGETARIAN    LECTURE 


MANCHESTER. 


On  Thursday  evening,  February  24th,  an 
interesting  Lecture  on  the  "  Philosophy  of 
the  Bible,  in  Relation  to  Vegetarianism,  and 
the  Use  of  the  Flesh  of  Animals  as  Food," 
was  delivered  in  the  Manchester  Mechanics' 
Institution,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Metcalfe,  to 
an  interested  and  attentive  audience. 

Mr.  R.  MiLXER  presided,  and  briefly 
introduced  the  lecturer,  whose  remarks  we 
here  present : 

I  purpose  addressing  you  this  evening  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  Bible,  in  relation  to  Vege- 
tarian diet,  and  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  auimals 
as  food.  I  have  selected  this  aspect  of  the 
dietetic  reform,  not  with  the  intention  of  leading 
you  to  imagine  I  wish  to  connect  it  with  the 
peculiarities  of  any  religious  denomination ;  but 
principally  because,  as  a  Vegetarian,  I  am  in  a 
manner  compelled  to  this  course  by  the  conduct 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  this  reform.  Only 
mention  Vegetarianism,  and  the  first  remark  in 
opposition  will  be  a  quotation  from  the  Bible. 
Even  a  learned  divine,  not  long  ago,  in  lecturing  to 
a  class  of  young  theological  students,  on  morals 
and  temperance,  could  not  get  along  without 
cautioning  them  against  Vegetarian  principles, 
and  telling  them,  there  was  a  sufficient  warranty 
in  Peter's  Vision  for  any  man  to  eat  flesh. 
In  bringing  this  view  of  the  subject  before  your 
consideration,  I  mean  to  speak  with  all  kindness, 
deference,  and  respect  for  others;  and  though  I 
may  occasionally  use  strong  language  respecting 
prevailing  dietetic  customs,  I  trust  no  one  in 
this  audience  will  imagine  any  such  remarks  to 
be  indicative  of  feelings  of  disrespect  towards 
any  human  being. 

In  all  our  investigations,  and  in  every  matter 
worthy  of  our  serious  consideration,  truth  should 
be  the  grand  object  of  our  research ;  and  to 
arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  Bible, 
on  the  peculiar  subject  of  our  inquiry,  it  is 
needful,  as  far  as  possible,  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  those  first  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  subject  before  us.  On  this 
account  I  shall  set  forth  as  clearly  as  possible 
those  leading  principles  pertaining  to  the  inter- 
pretation and  the  philosophy  of  the  Bible,  con- 
cerning the  proper  food  of  man  ;  because  on  the 
correctness  of  these  principles,  the  conclusive- 
ness of  our  reasoning  must  obviously  depend. 

There  are  many  religious  persons  who  enter- 
tain the  most  diversified  notions,  and  in  some 
cases  the  most  erroneous  ideas  of  the  character 
of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  that  revelation  of  his 
will  contained  in  the  Bible,  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  confer  on  the  human  family.  They 
speak  of  the  Author  of  the  Bible,  as  of  a  being 
almost  entirely  distinct  from  the  Author  of 
creation,  and  often  manifest  a  degree  of  feeling 
approaching  to  horror,  at  the  bare  intimation 
that  the  well-ascertained  evidences  of  the  book 
of  nature  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  equally  true, 
valid,  and  authoritative,  especially  on  matters  of  a 
scientific  character,  with  the  evidences  of  the 
book   of    Revelation.     God   is  the  first  great 


cause  of  all  things ;  and  the  works  of  his  hands, 
when  understood  and  rightly  interpreted,  are  as 
truly,  in  their  degree,  a  revelation  of  his  will, 
as  is  the  word  of  divine  inspiration  itself. 
Every  law,  and  every  principle,  and  every  pro- 
perty of  nature,  is  an  inscription  of  his  wisdom. 
This  doctrine  is  plainly  taught  by  the  apostle. 
"  The  invisible  things  of  Him,  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen  by  the  things  that 
are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead." 
Every  law  of  nature,  therefore,  which  has 
reference  to  our  being,  is  a  law  of  God,  and  as 
truly  obligatory  in  its  bearings  upon  us,  as  any 
law  of  Revelation ;  and  it  is  utterly  impossible 
that  any  law  of  revelation  should  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  nature.  If  creation  and  revelation 
did  not  harmonize,  the  All-wise  Creator  of  the 
universe  would  contradict  himself,  and  show 
himself  a  God  of  confusion,  rather  than  a  GOD 
of  order,  and  one  who  "  does  all  things  well." 

It  will  be  admitted  as  manifestly  the  true 
teaching  of  the  Bible,  that  man  was  created  in 
the  image  of  God,  endowed  with  intellectual 
powers,  gifted  with  mental  liberty,  and  placed  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  in  a  state  of  accountability; 
that,  in  time,  he  revolted  from  the  government 
of  God,  alienated  himself  from  his  Maker, 
abused  the  freedom  with  which  he  had  been 
blessed,  and  destroyed  that  harmony  between 
himself,  the  Divine  Being,  and  his  laws,  which 
harmony  was  essential  to  his  highest  good. 

To  reclaim  man  from  this  voluntary  degrada- 
tion, without  violating  his  mental  freedom — to 
bring  him  back  to  the  spiritual  government  of 
his  God — restore  him  to  moral  and  spiritual 
harmony  with  his  Creator,  and  to  unfold  the 
nature  and  laws  of  his  government  to  the 
human  family,  has  ever  been  the  paramount 
purpose  of  the  Divine  Being,  in  conferring  upon 
man  a  revelation  of  his  will.  From  time  to 
time  God  has  continued  to  give  his  laws  to  man- 
kind, upon  a  uniform  principle  of  adaptation  to 
their  moral  freedom,  and  the  whole  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  successive 
generations  of  the  human  family.  At  every 
period  of  time  when  our  Heavenly  Father  has  in 
any  manner  revealed  himself  to  man,  or  given 
verbal  or  written  laws  to  the  human  race,  he  has 
always  adapted  his  modes  and  disclosures  to  the 
state  of  the  recipients  cf  his  dispensation;  and 
always  required  that  they  should  approximate 
towards  him  in  mental  intelligence  and  moral 
and  spiritual  holiness. 

The  principle  of  divine  adaptation  to  the  mental 
condition  of  man,  is  a  fundamental  law  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  biblical  interpretation,  and  a  key  to  all 
that  would  otherwise  appear  mysterious  or  con- 
tradictory in  the  sacred  Record.  Whenever,  there- 
fore, we  find  in  the  Bible  any  law,  precept,  permis- 
sion, promise,  or  statement  which  does  not  corres- 
pond with  the  true  nature  and  character  of  GoD, 
nor  with  the  laws  of  nature,  nor  is  compatible 
with  the  highest  and  best  interest  of  man,  we 
know  that  just  so  far  as  it  is  at  variance  with 
these,  it  is  so,  in  adaptation  to  the  degenerated 
state  of  those  to  whom  it  was  given;  it    was 
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because  they  could  not  receive  the  truth  revealed 
in  any  other  form.  On  the  otlier  hand,  when  we 
meet  with  Bihle  laws  given  to  man  in  his  pri- 
meval purity,  and  which  embody  forth  the  attri- 
butes of  his  Maker,  we  know  with  equal  cer- 
tainty, according  to  the  same  order  of  adaptation, 
that  such  laws  harmonize  alike  with  t!i3  character 
of  God,  the  highest  nature  of  man,  and  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  as  displayed  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner in  man's  physical  organization.  This  two- 
fold adaptation,  which  may  be  distinguished  as 
appointments  and  permissions,  is  a  criterion  of 
interpretation  by  which  we  can  accurately  deter- 
mine the  meaning,  literally  speaking,  of  every 
portion  of  sacred  history,  and  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  state  of  the  people  to  whom 
such  revelations  were  at  the  time  accommodated. 
The  Psalmist  teaches  this  law  of  adaptation 
when  he  says:  "With  the  merciful  thou  wdt 
show  thyself  merciful ;  with  the  upright  thou 
wilt  show  thyself  upright ;  with  the  pure  thou 
wilt  manifest  thyself  as  pure;  but  with  the 
froward  thou  wilt  show  thyself  fro  ward." 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  now  turn 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  in  relation  to  its 
philosophy  on  Vegetarianism  and  Sesh -eating. 
After  describing,  with  great  force  and  beauty, 
the  progress  of  creation,  the  volume  of  inspira- 
tion presents  us  with  the  first  law  given  to  man- 
kind, and  the  first  also  which  has  relation  to 
the  subject  of  diet :  "  And  God  said.  Behold, 
I  have  given  you  every  herb  bearing  seed,  which 
is  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth,  and  every  tree 
in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding  seed  ;  to 
you  it  shall  be  for  meat."  Here  we  have  a  plain 
and  unraistakeable  statement  of  what  God  com- 
manded— what  he  intended  should  be  the  food 
of  mankind  ;  a  diet  which  was,  doubtless,  best 
adapted  to  man's  physical  organization,  most 
perfectly  conducive  to  his  health,  his  longevity, 
and  his  happiness,  and,  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, most  peculiarly  adapted  to  preserve 
purity  of  mind,  and  to  subjugate  the  passions  to 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  powers. 
Now  this  law  of  the  Bible  is  in  harmony  with 
the  Divine  attributes,  and  the  testimony  of  the 
laws  of  nature,  particularly  as  developed  in  man's 
physical  organization.  Comparative  anatomy 
declares  man  is  constituted  neither  as  a  flesh- 
eating  nor  herb-eating,  nor  yet  as  an  omnivorous 
being  ;  but  that  his  digestive  apparatus  clearly 
places  him  among  the  frugivorous,  or  fruit  and 
grain-eating  creatures.  At  his  first  creation,  he 
was  placed  in  a  situation  where  there  appears  to 
have  been  an  -abundance  of  such  delicious  fruits 
and  grains  as  were  adapted  to  please  his  eye, 
gratify  his  taste,  and  contribute  to  his  bodily  and 
mental  vigour.  We  are  further  informed,  that 
"The  Lord  God  planted  a  garden  eastward  in 
Eden,  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had 
formed.  And  out  of  the  ground  made  the  Lord 
God  to  grow  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  the 
sight  and  good  for  food.  And  the  Lord  God 
took  the  man  and  put  him  into  the  garden  of 
Eden,  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it."  The  language 
here  employed  is  so  plain,  that  no  one  can  well 
arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  fruits 
and  herbs  bearing  seed  were  expressly  appointed 


as  the  primitive  food  of  mankind.  Adam  was 
placed  in  the  garden  that  he  might "  dress  it  and 
keep  it,"  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  himself 
with  all  such  productions  as  were  "  pleasant  to 
the  sight,  and  good  for  food."  Some,  indeed,  in 
years  gone  by,  have  contended  that  the  nutriment 
derivable  from  vegetable  food  is  not  sufficient  to 
sustain  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  human  or- 
ganization, especially  when  a  man  is  engaged  in 
active  and  laborious  employment.  But  more 
recent  discoveries  ni  science  have  shown  this 
opinion  to  be  unfounded  in  truth.  Modern 
chemistry  demonstrates  that  there  is  nothing  of 
a  nutritive  character  in  the  flesh  of  animals  used 
as  food,  but  what  was  first  gained  by  the  animals 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  that  there  is 
no  element  of  nutrition  in  flesh  food  that  cannot 
be  obtained  in  greater  abundance,  and  in  purer 
quality,  directly  from  the  fruits  and  farinaceous 
productions  of  the  vegetable  world.  In  addition 
to  this,  we  may  be  well  assured  that  the  diet 
which'  is  in  agreement  with  the  law  of  divine 
appointment  will  always  be  found  amply  sufficient, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  produce  the  effects 
intended  by  the  all-wise  Legislator  and  Creator 
of  the  world.  He  ever  most  judiciously  adapts 
his  means  to  his  ends. 

Primitive  man,  thus  placed  in  Paradise,  up- 
right in  mind,  pure  in  afl'ection,  righteous  in 
action,  and  benevolent  in  feeling,  the  thoughts  of 
killing  and  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  the  animals 
around  him  could  find  no  place  in  his  bosom. 
At  peace  with  the  whole  animated  creation,  his 
presence  would  excite  neither  the  fears  of  the 
timid  nor  the  ferocity  of  the  strong.  The  do- 
minion he  held  over  every  living  thing,  like  that 
of  his  benevolent  Creator,  woidd  be  regulated  by 
sympathy  and  kindness.  The  delicious  fruits  of 
Paradise  would  abundantly  satisfy  every  craving 
of  appetite  ;  and  no  motive  could  exist  in  his 
UHcorrupted  mind  for  inflicting  pain  or  shedding 
blood  for  food. 

After  the  fall  and  banishment  of  man  from 
Paradise  to  climes  where  tlie  very  earth  refused 
to  yield  its  increase  without  great  toil  and  labour, 
a  Vegetarian  diet  was  still  enjoined: — "And 
thou  shall  eat  the  herb  of  the  field  ;  in  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,  till  thou 
return  to  the  ground."  Now,  though  geology 
indicates  that  certain  changes  have  been 
gi-adually  taking  place  in  the  inorganic  depart- 
ment of  creation,  there  is  no  evidence  as  yet 
to  prove  that  any  material  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  general  fertility  of  the  earth  since 
the  creation  of  man,  nor  any  tokens  of  its  pro- 
ductions being  less  nutritious  than  of  old. 
Following  the  Bible  history  to  the  time  of  the 
deluge,  or  over  a  period  of  sixteen  hundred  years, 
we  find  mankind  were  sustained  wholly  by 
vegetable  food ;  and  as  no  change  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  the  organic  structure  of 
men's  bodies,  either  at  the  fall  or  at  the  time  of 
the  deluge,  nor  yet  any  extraordinary  alterations 
in  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  world,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  to  render  them  less  nutritive  than 
they  were  during  man's  integrity  in  Eden  ;  it  is 
not  probable  that  any  alterations  were  made,  or 
intended  to  be  made,  in  the  nature  of  the  food 
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of  tlie  human  race.  I  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  Vep^etarian  diet,  prescribed  in  the  first  re- 
corded law  in  the  Bible,  is  a  diet  wisely  adapted 
to  human  nature — preservative  of  health — calcu- 
lated to  prolong  man's  days  upon  the  earth,  and 
tof^ive  vigour,  energy,  and  the  best  development 
both  to  his  physical  and  mental  faculties. 

When,  however,  according  to  the  common 
mode  of  interpretation,  the  deluge  had  swept 
away  the  first  generation  of  mankind,  with  the 
exception  of  Noah  and  his  family,  permission 
appears,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  have  been 
granted  to  that  patriarch  to  eat  flesh  : — "Every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you  ; 
even  as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all 
things.  But  flesh,  witii  the  life  thereof,  which 
is  the  blood  thereof,  shall  ye  not  eat."  It  will 
not  be  contended  that  this  language  means  to 
sanction  eating  creeping  reptiles,  poisonous  ani- 
mals, deadly  plants,  trees,  herbs,  and  every 
moving  thing  that  liveth,  as  food,  or  that  such 
things  were  adapted  to  the  digestive  powers  of 
the  human  stomach  1  We  all  know  sncli  a  con- 
clusion would  be  incorrect.  And  to  defend  flesh- 
eating,  on  the  ground  of  eating  no  blood  with  it, 
is  equally  fallacious ;  because  blood  is  so  in- 
corporated with  flesh  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  eat  the  latter  without  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  former ;  indeed,  people  never  eat  a  particle 
of  flesh,  and  would  not  eat  it,  without  a  large 
admixture  of  blood.  A  piece  of  flesh  deprived 
of  its  blood  is  a  mere  dry,  fibrous,  stringy,  un- 
savoury mass,  and  no  one  would  eat  it  in 
preference  to  a  piece  of  sponge  or  india-rubber. 
Who  does  not  know  that  "  roasts,"  rare-done, 
so  as  to  bleed  a  little  when  carved,  are  con- 
sidered by  modern  epicures  as  the  sweetest  and 
dantiest  cuts?  But  this  seeming  permission 
gives  a  decided  prohibition  to  "  flesh  with  blood." 
Besides,  flesh  is  not  a  "  living  thing,"  uor  docs 
it  move  ;  it  is  dead — destitute  of  vitality  ;  whilst 
fruits,  herbs,  and  seeds  all  possess  the  vitality  of 
vegetable  life,  and  are  all  full  of  the  elements  of 
nutrition.  "The  moving  things  that  live"  are 
the  creeping  vines,  the  waving  grains,  the 
branching  roots,  and  the  delicious  fruits.  In 
brief,  the  objection  to  flesh  becomes  stronger 
because  it  is  not  dead  or  butchered  flesh,  but 
"  every  thing  that  liveth,"  which  was  to  be  meat 
for  No.^H  and  his  descendants. 

But,  admitting  that  Noah  was  permitted  to  eat 
flesh  ;  do  you  not  see  that  such  an  admission, 
on  the  principles  already  stated,  involves  the 
idea  of  his  moral  degradation ;  of  his  incapacity 
to  receive,  with  benefit,  tlie  primeval  dietetic  law 
of  Paradise?  It  has  been  already  stated 
respecting  God's  revelations — however  specific 
his  precepts  appear — however  definite  his  com- 
mandments, still  man  can,  and  will,  understand 
every  divine  revelation  only  according  to  his 
own  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  state ;  and 
therefore,  in  giving  those  laws,  God  adapted 
them,  on  all  occasions,  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  condition  of  tlie  recipient.  They  were, 
in  many  cases,  laws  of  permission,  just  as 
Christ  said  to  the  Jews  in  an  after  period  of 
their  history,  "MosES,  because  of  the  hard- 
ness of  your  hearts,  gave  you  a  law  of  divorce. 


permitting  you  to  put  away  your  wives,  but  from 
the  beginning  it  was  not  so." 

The  celebrated  Swedenborg,  in  commenting 
on  this  Noahic  permission,  says,  "  Eating  the 
flesh  of  animals,  considered  in  itself,  is  somewhat 
profane ;  for  the  people  of  the  most  ancient 
time  never,  on  any  account,  ate  the  flesh  of  any 
beast  or  fowl,  but  fed  solely  on  grain,  especially 
on  bread  made  of  wheat,  also  on  the  fruits  of 
trees,  on  pulse,  on  milk,  and  what  is  produced 
from  milk,  as  butter,  etc.  To  kill  axiimals  and 
to  eat  their  flesh,  was  to  them  unlawful,  and 
seemed  as  something  bestial ;  they  were  content 
with  the  uses  and  services  which  they  yielded, 
as  appears  from  Gen.  i,  29  ;  but  in  succeeding 
times,  when  man  began  to  grow  fierce  as  a  wild 
beast,  yea,  much  fiercer,  then  first  they  began  to 
kill  animals,  and  to  eat  their  flesh ;  and  whereas 
man's  nature  and  quality  became  of  such  a  sort, 
therefore,  the  killing  and  eating  of  animals  was 
permitted,  and  at  this  day  also  it  is  permitted, 
and,  so  far  as  man  can  do  it  conscientiously,  so 
far  (to  him  individually)  it  is  lawful." 

Another  fact  is  worthy  of  notice ;  with  this 
permission  to  Noah  and  his  posterity  to  eat 
flesh-meat,  it  is  for  the  first  time  recorded  in 
the  Bible,  "The  fear  and  the  dread  of  you  shall 
be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon 
every  fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the  fishes  of  the 
sea."  And  have  they  not  all  had  abundant 
cause  to  '■'fear  and  dread  "  their  human  enemy  ? 
Man  has  outstripped  the  fiercest  of  them  all  in 
ferocity  ;  he  has  fed  on  the  mangled  carcasses  of 
the  slain ;  he  has  buried  the  dead  in  his  own 
living  stomach,  and  a  resurrection  of  evils  has 
succeeded  that  has  filled  the  earth  with  diseases 
and  calamities — and  fattened  it,  and  made  it 
drunk  with  human  flesh  and  blood. 

We  proceed  next  to  examine  that  part  of  the 
Bible  which  contains  the  history  of  the  people 
of  Israel,  in  which  there  is  much  recorded  that 
tends  to  corroborate  the  Vegetarian  principles  of 
diet  for  which  we  conteml.  Among  those  im- 
portant laws  given  by  Jehovah  from  Mount 
Sinai,  not  merely  for  the  edification  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  but  for  the  guidance  of  genera- 
tions yet  to  come,  is  this  :  "  Thou  shall  not  kill." 
If  I  can  succeed  in  satisfying  you  that  this  has 
any  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  our  lecture,  or 
that  the  great  and  merciful  Lawgiver  designed  it 
to  be  understood  as  extending  to  "  the  cattle 
upon  a  thousand  hills"  I  shall  not  fear,  in  such 
case,  to  persuade  you  that  eating  flesh-meat 
constituted  no  part  of  the  Divine  will  and 
economy  concerning  the  house  of  Israel.  But  it 
will  perhaps  be  said,  This  law  is  not  usually  con- 
sidered as  having  any  relation  whatever  to  the 
subject  of  killing  animals  for  the  purpose  of 
eating  their  flesh;  that  its  design  was  only  to 
prevent  the  murder  of  human  beings,  and  to 
deter  man  from  imbruing  his  hands  in  the 
blood  of  his  brother:  and  that  any  interpreta- 
tion beyond  this  must  be  foreign  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  author.  But  what  certainty  have 
we  that  not  to  kill  men  is  the  only  true  and 
proper  sense,  literally  speaking,  in  which  this 
law   oujrht   to   be   understood?      It   is   certain 
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people  conld  not  eat  flesh  without  kilHng,  and 
you  will  observe  the  language  of  the  precept  is 
wholly  indefinite.  "Thou  shalt  not  kill" — 
what  ?  "Who  has  authority  or  presumption  to 
limit  this  command  to  killin}?  men  ?  May  I 
not,  with  equal  reason,  believe  that  its  application 
was  benevolently  intended  to  extend  to  the 
animal  creation  ?  "  The  cattle  upon  a  thousand 
hills  are  mine,"  saith  Jehovah,  and  not  even  a 
single  "  sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground  without  the 
knowledge  of  your  heavenly  Father."  Would 
not  the  principles  of  mercy,  and  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  human  heart,  lead  our  judgments  to 
such  a  conclusion?  And  can  such  sympathies 
be  deemed  antagonistic  to  the  laws  of  Him 
who  planted  them  in  our  bosoms,  and  pronounced 
them  "  very  good  "  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  believe 
most  sincerely  that  this  law  was  engraven  not 
only  on  the  table  of  stone  on  Mount  Sinai,  but 
that  the  finger  of  God  has  written  it  also  on  our 
hearts,  and  that,  because  of  this  impression, 
there  exists  within  every  one  of  us,  whilst  un- 
corrupted  by  the  contrary  customs  of  the  world, 
a  powerful  repugnance  to  killing  animals,  and  a 
strong  aversion  to  feeding  on  flesh.  Had  God 
intended  us  to  live  on  flesh,  he  would  not  have 
implanted  the  feeling  of  commiseration  in  our 
bosoms.  He  always  adapts  his  means  to  his 
ends.  He  would  rather  have  filled  us  with  un- 
feeling ferocity — given  us  hearts  incapable  of 
humanity,  of  sympathy,  or  mercy,  and  armed  us, 
as  he  has  armed  the  hyena  or  the  tiger,  with 
fangs  and  claws  to  lacerate  and  tear,  without 
remorse  or  compunction,  the  palpitating  limbs  of 
agonizing  life. 

From  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Israelites, 
while  sojourning  in  the  wilderness,  it  appears 
that  God  provided  for  their  support  in  the  most 
ample  and  complete  manner ;  he  furnished  them 
with  manna  during  the  long  period  of  forty 
years,  and  all  they  were  required  to  do  was,  to  go 
forth  and  gather  it  daily.  With  this  food,  how- 
ever, they  became  dissatisfied,  and  lusted  for 
flesh  to  eat.  When  this  murmuring  and  dis- 
obedience to  the  manifested  will  of  Jehovah 
possessed  the  people  :  when,  in  the  wickedness 
of  their  hearts,  they  longed  to  return  to  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  and  wept  for  flesh  to  eat,  he 
permitted  them  to  eat  flesh,  just  as  by  a  law  of 
divorce,  he  permitted  them  to  put  away  their 
wives,  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts ; 
and  this  grant  was  extended  not  merely  for  one 
day,  nor  two  days,  but  for  a  full  month  :  and 
now  mark  the  consequences  resulting  from  the 
permissive  gratification  of  the  lusting  of  that 
disobedient  and  ungrateful  people :  "While  the 
flesh  was  yet  between  their  teeth,  ere  it  was 
chewed,  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  was  against 
the  people,  and  they  were  aftlicted  with  a  great 
plague."  So  fatal,  indeed,  were  the  effects  of 
this  transgression,  that  the  place  where  it  oc- 
curred was  subsequently  called,  "The  sepulchre 
of  the  lusters."  The  apostle  Paul,  adverting 
to  this  lusting  among  the  Israelites,  in 
writing  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
says,  "  Now  these  things  were  our  ensamples,  to 
the  intent  that  we  (Christians)  should  not  lust 
after  the  evil  things  (i.e.  flesh-meats),  as  they 


also  lusted."  They  lusted  after ^^^A  to  eat,  and 
Paul  calls  this  lusting,  a  lusting  after  evil 
things,  and  he  informs  us  that  the  narrative  is 
recorded  for  an  example  to  Christians,  in  whatever 
age  of  the  church  they  may  live,  to  the  intent 
that  they  may  not,  after  the  ensample  of  the 
Israelites,  lust  for  flesh  to  eat. 

In  another  portion  of  the  Israelitish  history, 
God  announces  to  that  people  that  he  would 
bless  their  bread  and  their  water,  and  that,  if 
obedient  to  his  laws,  he  would  take  sickness 
away  from  the  midst  of  them.  A  blessing  is 
here  pronounced  upon  bread  and  water,  but  no- 
where in  the  Bible  can  you  put  your  finger  upon 
language  that  expresses  a  blessing  either  upon 
flesh  food,  or  upon  wine  and  intoxicating  beve- 
rages. When,  again,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was 
necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
supplying  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness,  and  when  it  would  have  been 
as  easy  for  Jehovah  to  have  given  them  flesh, 
wine,  and  strong  drink,  if  such  articles  had  been 
equally  adapted  for  their  physical  well-being,  as 
it  was  to  furnish  them  with  bread  and  water, 
the  latter  were  supplied  by  »;Tiiracle,  for,  "  he 
gave  them  bread  from  heaven,"  and  water  was 
brought  forth  from  the  rock  in  Horeb.  The 
other  blessing,  that  is  to  say,  the  promised 
exemption  from  sickness,  may  be  justly  said, 
as  a  general  thing,  to  be  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  simplicity  and  nutritive  qualities  of  the 
Vegetarian  diet  prescribed  and  furnished. 

The  land  of  promise  was  represented  to  the 
people  of  Israel  as  "a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey" — a  land  of  wheat,  barley,  figs,  pome- 
granates, grapes,  and  other  rich  fruits  and 
vegetable  productions,  without  a  single  allusion 
to  any  kind  of  flesh-food,  or  any  intimation  that 
the  country  was  particularly  adapted  to  grazing, 
or  fattening  cattle  for  the  slaughter-house.  The 
promises  made  to  them  as  the  blessings  of  their 
obedience  to  God's  laws,  were,  "  the  dew  of 
heaven,  and  the  fertility  or  choicest  productions 
of  the  earth."  The  provisions  which  David 
received  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  600 
followers  at  Hebron,  indicate  very  decidedly  that 
fruits  and  farinacea  were  then  the  principal,  if 
not  the  exclusive,  articles  of  diet.  The  pro- 
vender supplied  consisted  of  bread  and  wine, 
wheat  and  barley,  and  the  flour  of  each  kind, 
beans,  lentils,  parched  corn,  raisins,  summer 
fruits,  dried  figs,  honey,  oil,  etc.  These  appear 
to  have  been  supplied  in  quantities  sufficient  for 
the  requirements  of  David  and  his  army.  The 
Psalmist  says  :  "  The  Lord  maketh  the  grass  to 
grow  for  the  cattle,  and  the  green  herb  for  the 
use  of  man."  Solomon  says:  "The  lambs  are 
for  thy  clothing,  and  the  goats  are  the  price  of 
the  field,  and  thou  shalt  have  goats'  milk  enough 
to  thy  bread,  to  the  bread  of  thy  household, 
and  the  maintenance  of  thy  maidens."  (Prov. 
xxvii.  26,  27.)  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  says  :  "  Who  plauteth  a  vineyard,  and 
eateth  not  of  the  fruit  thereof?  or  who  feedeth 
a  flock,  and  eateth  not  of  the  milk  of  the  flock  ?  " 
(1  Cor.  ix.  7.)  And  when  the  Hebrew  prophet 
inquired  of  Jehovah,  "  Why  are  these  great 
judgments  come  upon  Israel  ?  "  he  was  answered. 
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"  Because  they  have  defiled  ray  laud — they  have 
filled  my  inheritance  with  the  carcasses  of  their 
detestable  and  abominable  things."  (Jer.  xvi.  18.) 
"  Tiiey  have  eaten  swine's  flesh  and  broth  of 
abominable  things."  Now,  the  most  violent 
opponents  of  the  Vegetarian  system  know  very 
well,  if  they  know  anything  of  what  is  recorded 
in  the  Bible,  that  that  sacred  book  emphatically 
forbids  the  use  of  swines'  flesh  as  food,  and 
yet  many  of  them  indulge  in  its  use  with  an 
avidity  and  to  an  extent,  far  surpassing  that  of 
the  degenerate  Hebrews  in  the  days  of  the 
prophet.  The  abominable  stuffs,  in  all  its  differ- 
ent forms  and  modifications,  is  consumed  by 
persons  professing  to  believe  the  Bible,  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  almost  without  an  exception, 
and  more  especially  is  it  used  by  those  kind  of 
professors  who  quote  the  Bible  to  disprove 
temperance,  Vegetarianism,  and  any  other  reform 
that  would  be  a  restraint  upon  the  indulgence  of 
their  appetites.  You  all  know  very  well  that  in 
the  customary  system  of  cookery,  hog's  lard 
constitutes  the  standard  expletive  which  serves 
to  connect  the  various  ingredients  of  almost 
every  dish  in  one  greasy  union,  and  no  one, 
acquainted  with  the  human  system,  doubts  but 
this  greasy  diet  is  a  principal  cause  of  the  pre- 
valence of  the  scrofula.  No  animal  is  more  filthy 
in  its  habits,  or  more  disgusting  for  its  selection 
of  food.  Let  the  eater  of  swine's  flesh  con- 
template for  an  instant  the  customary  mode  of 
rearing  the  domestic  swine — let  him  observe 
what  offal,  filth,  putridity,  scourings  from  every- 
thing foul  and  corrupt,  constantly  enter  and 
swell  his  diseased  carcass.  Let  him  go  to  the 
slaughter-house,  and  see  how  often  the  internal 
organs  and  the  very  surface  of  the  vile  carcass 
will  be  studded  with  tuberculous  formations  or 
scrofula,  and  then  let  him  return  to  his  pork, 
hi  the  face  of  these  facts,  if  he  chooses.  Why 
is  it  that  the  Jews,  who,  abiding  by  the  swine's 
flesh  prohibitory  law  of  Moses,'  though  in- 
habiting almost  every  climate  and  country  in  the 
civilized  world,  are  yet  scarcely  ever  afl^licted  with 
the  scrofula  ?  Why  is  it  that  that  disease  is  never 
met  with  among  the  faithful  Hindoos  ?  The 
answer  is,  "  They  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not, 
the  unclean  thing." 

But,  again,  the  testimony  of  Daniel  is  worthy 
of  our  attention.  This  prophet  was  carried 
captive  in  early  life,  with  the  great  body  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  Babylon.  The  Babylonian 
monarch  gave  directions  that  a  certain  number 
of  young  men  from  among  the  Jewish  captives 
should  be  selected  and  educated  in  order  to 
their  becoming  a  part  of  his  imperial  household  ; 
they  were  to  be  taught  the  philosophy,  litera- 
ture, manners  and  customs  of  the  Chaldeans  for 
a  period  of  three  years,  and  during  this  time  the 
king  gave  commandment  that  they  should  eat  of 
the  meat  of  his  table  and  drink  of  his  wine. 
Among  these  Hebrew  youths  selected,  Daniel 
was  one ;  but  he  and  a  few  others  of  them,  de- 
sired to  be  excused  from  partaking  of  the  king's 
meat  and  wine,  preferring  rather  to  live  on  a 
more  simple  regimen — on  a  pure  Vegetarian  diet, 
described  in  the  language  of  the  Bible  as 
"pulse  and  water."     It  appears  their  request 


was  somewhat  reluctantly  granted  by  the  officer 
who  had  them  in  charge,  but  the  experiment,  at 
the  end  of  the  time  agreed  on,  showed  that  their 
Vegetarian  food  was  not  only  more  wholesome 
and  nutritive, — "for  their  countenances  were 
fairer  and  fatter  in  flesh  than  all  those  that  ate  the 
portion  of  the  king's  meat" — but  the  narrative 
proves  also,  that  an  habitual  conformity  to  the 
Vegetarian  diet,  conti'ibutes  very  essentially  to 
the  more  full  development  of  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  faculties  ;  for  "  in  all  matters 
of  wisdom  and  understanding  they  were  four.d  by 
the  king,  ten  times  better  than  all  the  magicians, 
astrologers,  and  wise  men  that  ivere  in  his  realm." 

I  have  not  yet  noticed  the  Mosaic  distinction 
between  clean  and  unclean  animals,  nor  remarked 
on  the  various  animals  said  to  have  been  offered 
in  sacrifice  in  the  religious  rites  of  the  Jews.* 
The  character  of  the  people,  however,  was 
fully  understood  by  the  Great  Lawgiver, 
and  know'no"  their  carnal  nature  and  dege- 
neracy, they  are  generally  believed  to  have  been 
permitted  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  clean,  but  re- 
strained by  the  law  distinguishing  the  clean 
from  the  unclean  animals,  from  making  use  of 
the  worst  kinds,  or  those  which  are  the  most 
unwholesome.  The  law  of  adaptation  was  ap- 
plicable to  all  their  offerings  and  sacrifices. 

The  institution  of  sacrifices,  like  the  habit  of 
flesh-eating,  was  not  of  Divine  appointment.  It 
was  an  institution  adapted  to  the  degraded  con- 
dition of  the  people.  They  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  beholding  the  idolatrous  cere- 
monies and  sacrifices  of  the  Egyptians,  that  they 
could  not  be  brought  to  relinquish  rites  of  that 
kind  at  once.  Hence  sacrifices  were  permitted. 
But  God  never  required  such  worship.  David 
says  :  "Thou  desirest  not  sacrifice,  else  would  I 
give  it ;  thou  delightest  not  in  burnt  offerings." 
The  prophet  Hosea  says  :  "  Jehovah  desired 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  and  the  knowledge  of 
God,  rather  than  burnt  offerings."  So  by 
Jeremiah,  "I  spake  not  unto  your  fathers,  nor 
commanded  them,  in  the  day  that  I  brought 
them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  concerning  burnt 
offerings  and  sacrifices;  but  this  thing  I  did 
command  them,  saying.  Obey  my  voice  and  I 
will  be  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  my  people ; 
therefore  walk  you  in  the  ways  that  I  have  com- 
manded you,  that  it  may  be  well  with  you." 
And,  to  close  the  subject,  the  prophet  MlCAii 
inquires  thus :  "  Wherewith  shall  I  come 
before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself  before  the  High 
God  ?  Shall  I  come  before  him  with  burnt 
offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the 
Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with 
ten  thousand  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my 
first  born  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my 
body  for  the  sin  of  ray  soul  ?"  To  these  inter- 
rogations he  receives  for  answer  from  the  mes- 
senger of  Jehovah — "He  hath  showed  thee,  O 
man,  what  is  good;  and  what  does  the  Lord 
require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to    love 

*  My  own  convictions  are  that  the  fruit  or  milk 
of  the  clean  animals  was  allowed  to  be  used  for 
food  by  this  law  of  distinction,  whilst  that  of  the 
unclean,  because  of  its  unfitness  for  the  use  of 
mankind,  was  prohibited. 
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mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?" 
We  are  thus  iuformed,  that  animal  sacrifices 
were  not  according  to  the  Divine  will,  but 
permitted  because  of  the  degradation  and 
sensualism  of  those  who  desired  them;  and 
hence  it  is  added,  "  Jehovah  gave  them  statutes 
that  were  not  good,  and  judgments  by  which 
they  ought  not  to  live" ;  that  is  to  say,  he  per- 
mitted these  religious  ceremonies  and  rites 
because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts,  or  in 
adaptation  to  their  low  mental  and  moral  con- 
dition. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  the  apostles,  elders,  and  dis- 
ciples, held  a  council  in  Jerusalem,  and  issued  a 
decree  to  the  Gentile  churches,  declaring :  "  It 
seemed  good  t(Tthe  Holy  Spirit  and  to  us,  to  lay 
upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  neces- 
sary things ;  that  ye  abstain  from  meats  offered 
to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things 
strangled," 

Paul  was  a  member  of  this  primitive  con- 
vention, and  took  an  active  part  in  this  council, 
and  was  afterwards  one  of  those  deputed  by  its 
authority  to  deliver  the  decree  to  the  churches. 
He  accepted  this  delegated  duty,  visited  many  of 
the  Gentile  churches  and  converts,  and  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  decree  is  remarkable,  "  It  is 
good,"  says  he,  "  not  to  eat  flesh  and  not  to  drink 
wine."  Did  this  distinguished  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  not  understand  the  wdl  of  the  council  ? 
Did  he  misrepresent  the  sentiments  of  this  pri- 
mitive Christian  assembly  ?  Such  a  charge  was 
never  brought  against  him. 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  Jesus  Christ 
ate  flesh  and  fish,  I  hesitate  not  to  say  it  can- 
not be  proved  from  the  whole  record  of  the 
Bible  that  he  ever  tasted  either.  True  it  is,  he 
fed  a  multitude  of  five  thousand  with  five  barley 
loaves  and  two  small  fishes.  But  the  question 
arises,  what  were  those  fishes?  Parkhurst, 
in  his  Greek  Lexicon,  on  the  word  Opsarion,  the 
term  translated  "fishes"  (John  xxi,  9),  says,  "It 
seems  not  very  natural  to  understand  this  word 
as  signifying  fish  ;  it  means  some  other  kind  of 
provision  usually  eaten  with  bread."  Park- 
hurst was  no  Vegetarian,  but  a  distinguished 
linguist,  and  he  says  Opsarion  does  not  signify 
fish.  Again,  James  and  John  were  fishermen, 
and  yet  we  are  informed  by  the  eminent  Calmet, 
"  they  never  ate  either  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl," 

Many  opponents  of  Vegetarian  views  and 
practice  appeal  to  Peter's  vision  as  an  evi- 
dence that  killing  animals  and  eating  their 
flesh  is  sanctioned  by  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
and  especially  by  that  vision.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  language  addressed  to  Peter  on  that 
occasion  was,  "  Rise,  Feter,  kill  an^  eat." 
Now,  I  would  ask — If  Peter  was  in  this  manner 
directed  to  kill  and  eat  the  flesh  of  animals,  and 
other  reptile  existences,  such  as  were  exhibited 
before  him,  did  he  obey  and  follow  the  instruc- 
tion ?  He  certainly  did  not ;  for,  after  being 
let  down  before  him  three  times  in  succession,  he 
expressly  says,  "  tJiey  were  all  drawn  up  again 
into  heaven."  How  did  Peter  himself  under- 
stand this  vision?  "Of  a  truth,"  says  he,  "I 
perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ; 


but  that  in  every  nation  (Jew  or  Gentile),  he 
that  feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness,  is 
accepted  with  him."  Thus  Peter  learned  from 
the  vision,  as  he  himself  says,  "  not  to  call  any 
man  common  or  unclean"  even  though  a  Gentile, 
He  was  taught  to  look  on  the  animal  appear- 
ances displayed  before  him  in  the  vision,  as 
representatives  of  the  Gentile  nations.  Now, 
in  common  with  other  Jews,  Peter  had  been 
educated  in  the  Jewish  traditions,  and  had 
imbibed  all  the  prejudices  against  the  Gentiles, 
which  at  that  time  obtained  every  where  in 
Judea;  but  by  this  vision  his  prejudices  were 
shown  to  be  contrary  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
were  accordingly  corrected  by  this  vision ;  for, 
afterwards,  he  no  longer  refused,  as  he  had 
before  this  done,  to  go  and  preach  to  the 
Gentile,  and  to  consecrate,  and  sacramentalhj 
eat  with  men  that  were  uncircumcised — God 
having  by  this  vision  taught  him  so  to  do.  Thus 
it  is  very  evident  the  Apostle  Peter  did  not 
receive  any  instruction  from  this  vision  respect- 
ing killing  cattle,  or  eating  the  flesh  of  butchered 
animals.  -The  proper  rendering  of  the  command 
to  Peter  is — "  Rise,  Yetevl,  consecrate  and  eat." 
Indeed,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  Bible, 
rightly  interpreted,  does  not  give  the  least 
authority  to  its  believers  to  eat  either  fish,  flesh, 
or  fowl. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  who  are  they 
who  for  the  most  part  appeal  to  the  Bible  for  a 
sanction  to  feed  on  the  bodies  of  animals  ?  Are 
they  persons  that  are  honestly  seeking  after  a 
knowledge  of  truth  that  they  may  be  guided  by 
its  precepts  in  their  dietetic  habits?  Or  are 
they  not  more  frequently  those  who  eat  flesh, 
because  they  like  it,  and  therefore  refer  to  the 
permissive  Bible  laws  to  justify  themselves  in  so 
doing?  Is  it  not  a  strange  moral  hallucination 
that  arrays  a  permission  to  do  one  thing  against 
a  command  to  do  the  contrary.  Those  who 
prefer  such  a  course  may  easily  find,  by  a  care- 
ful examination  of  their  Bibles,  a  plausible  plea 
not  only  for  flesh-eating,  but  for  wine  drinking, 
wars,  divorce,  polygamy,  and  almost  every  other 
evil  that  has  been  permitted  for  the  hardness  of 
men's  hearts.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
same  view  of  Bible  doctrine  which  justifies  the 
flesh-eater  in  his  habits,  justifies  the  inebriate  in 
his  drunkenness,  the  Mormon  in  his  multiplicity 
of  wives,  and  the  warrior  in  his  bloody  and 
destructive  profession. 

The  principles  of  Vegetarianism  are  sustained 
not  merely  by  a  rational  view  of  the  Bible,  but 
by  history,  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
various  other  sciences.  We  should  never  forget 
that  the  Bible  is  a  religious  book,  and  intended 
to  teach  religious  doctrines.  In  giving  the 
Bible  to  man,  the  object  of  the  Divine  Being 
was  to  teach  the  world  religious  truth.  It  would 
be  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  look  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemistry,  or  the  facts  of  comparative 
anatomy,  or  the  doctrines  of  physiology,  in  the 
Bible,  It  is  equally  unreasonable  to  look  for  a 
full  development  of  the  principles  of  Dietetic 
Reform  in  a  book  intended  primarily  to  teach 
religion.  No  one  expects  to  find  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  religion  in  a  treatise  on  mathematics, 


or  philosophy.  If  such  had  been  its  nature,  the 
Bible  would  have  been  consulted  rather  as  a  test 
book  of  natural  science,  than  as  a  guide  to 
eternal  life. 

The  Bible  inculcates  a  relinquishment  of  every 
thing  that  is  in  any  way  detrimental  to  man's 
physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare, and  that  because  religion  and  science  will 
always  agree  when  their  respective  principles  are 
rightly  understood. 

If  man,  in  his  first  and  highest  condition  in 
Eden,  was  strictly  Vegetarian  in  his  diet,  he  was 
so  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  appointment ; 
his  physical  organization  proves  him  to  have 
been  adapted  by  creation  to  sustain  his  bodily 
powers  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection  by  a 
fruit  and  farinaceous  regimen  ;  and  the  legiti- 
mate and  logical  inference  deducible  from  these 
premises  is,  that  to  regain  the  condition  which 
he  has  lost,  he  must  return  to  the  order  from 
which  by  transgression  he  has  fallen.  He  must 
become  a  practical  Vegetarian.  Understand  me 
not  amiss — I  am  not  contending  that  Vegeta- 
rianism is  religion,  or  that  it  is  everything  re- 
quisite to  restore  man  to  his  original  perfection. 
It  is  but  a  means  to  an  end ;  yet  it  is  an  im- 
portant means,  nor  is  it  less  so  when  contem- 
plated in  the  light  of  religious  truth.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  I  have  practised  Vegetarianism, 
and  been  accustomed  to  view  the  subject  both 
in  its  scientific  and  religious  aspect,  and  have 
become  strongly,  I  may  say  thoroughly,  im- 
pressed with  the  superiority  of  the  dietetic  law 
of  Paradise,  and  with  the  immutability  of  the 
Divine  Being.  I  am  persuaded  hia  laws  are 
unchangeable,  and  that  a  departure  from  their 
guidance  now  deprives  the  transgressor  of  the 
true  enjoyment  of  life,  as  certainly  as  it  did 
when  it  expelled  man  from  Paradise.  It  is  no- 
thing  but   this    continual   disobedience  to  the 


physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  laws  of  God,  which 
prevents  man  from  regaining  that  happy  state 
which  the  word  Paradise  expresses  ;  and  from 
observation  and  experience  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  use  of  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  that  of 
intoxicating  beverages,  are  two  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  enlightening  and  spiritual- 
izing humanity,  and  of  bringing  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  man  under  the  sanctifying  influ- 
ences of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Alderman  Harvey  expressed  the  great 
pleasure  he  had  experienced  in  listening  to  the 
able  and  conclusive  lecture  just  delivered,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  its  meeting  so  completely  the 
objections  commonly  urged  against  Vegetarianism 
from  Scripture,  and  concluded  by  moving  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  J.  E,  Nelson  begged  to  second  the  vote 
of  thanks,  and  remarked  that  he  almost  invariably 
advocated  Vegetarianism  apart  from  any  scrip- 
tural references,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
conflicting  opinions  entertained  as  to  its  teach- 
ings ;  but  he  rejoiced  to  find,  from  the  interest- 
ing and  instructive  lecture  they  had  heard,  that 
all  these  difficulties  were  capable  of  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

The  Chairman  intimated  that  if  any  persons 
had  any  inquiry  to  make,  or  objection  to  urge 
against  the  positions  ad\Tiuced  by  the  lectiirer, 
they  were  now  at  liberty  to  state  such,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  the  lecturer  would  have  great 
pleasure  in  replying  to  them,  so  far  as  the  time 
would  allow  of  this. 

No  objections  being  offered,  the  Chairman 
submitted  the  proposition  of  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  lecturer,  and  this  being  adopted  by 
acclamation,  Mr.  Metcalfe  briefly  acknow- 
ledged the  compliment,  and  the  proceedings 
terminated. 


LECTURE     ON     VEGETARIANISM. 


On  Thursday  evening,  February  14th,  the 
second  of  a  series  of  lectures  was  delivered 
by  James  Gaskill,  Esq.,  in  the  Mechanics' 
Institution,  Manchester.  Dr.  Metcalfe, 
of  Philadelphia,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Gaskill  having  given  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  process  of  the  assimilation  of  food 
to  the  human  system,  proceeded  to  state  that 
man  could  obtain  every  element  that  was 
necessary  for  the  sustentation  of  his  organism  in 
the  most  perfect  state  of  health,  and  enjoy  the 
greatest  possible  happiness,  by  living  upon  a 
diet  of  fruits,  roots,  grain,  and  vegetables.  All 
animals  derived  their  sustenance,  commencing 
with  the  smallest  microscopic  animalcula,  to  the 
largest  organised  being,  from  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Their  first  elements  were  derived  from  it, 
and  no  animals  could  exist  without  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  vegetables  in  their  food.  A 
man,  therefore,  that  ate  animal  food  in  all  its 
varieties,  could  have  only  the  same  elements  as 
he,  the  lecturer,  ate  to  his  dinner  without 
touching  flesh.  The  animal  organism  had  no 
power    to    create  new  elements    in  its    body. 


Neither  the  hog,  nor  the  ox,  nor  the  sheep,  nor 
any  other  animal  had  power  to  create  a  single 
element;  all  that  they  had  power  to  do  was  to 
destroy,  or  overcome  the  natural  affinities  and 
arrangement  of  the  particles  of  their  food,  by 
separating  various  elements  into  their  original 
component  parts,  and  thus  prepare  those  ele- 
ments for  the  sustenance  of  their  bodies,  in  the 
way  which  their  peculiar  nature  required. 
Hence,  as  no  additional  element  was  derived 
from  flesh,  the  Vegetarian  had  an  advantage 
over  the  flesh-eater,  because  his  food  was  not 
derived  at  "second-hand"  but  direct  from 
nature.  It  was  a  fallacy  to  say  that  man  could 
get  a  more  nourishing  diet  from  flesh.  In  many 
instances  flesh  was  not  so  nourishing  by  far. 
This  was  proved  by  reference  to  a  diagram, 
showing  the  relative  nutritive  properties  of 
various  kinds  of  vegetable  and  flesh-food.  That 
kind  of  nutriment  was  best,  and  the  cheapest, 
which  best  sustained  the  health ;  these  excel- 
lencies were  to  be  found  in  a  well-regulated 
Vegetarian  regimen.  To  support  the  human 
system  healthily,  one-fifth  of  the  food  should 
supply  venous  and  muscular  power,  the  remaining 
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four-fifths  went  to  support  combustion,  or 
heat  in  the  body.  Man  had  only  the  power  to 
appropriate  food,  not  to  make  any  new  element. 
It  had  been  said  man  was  a  gas  fixer,  and  truly 
so.  Mr.  Gaskill,  by  means  of  a  diagram, 
showed  that  the  gaseous  or  elementary  composi- 
tion of  various  kinds  of  flesh,  blood,  and  grain, 
were  the  same.  Chemistry  could  detect  but 
little  difference.  The  economical  argument  was 
developed,  and  a  variety  of  figures  quoted,  show- 
ing that  most  kinds  of  grain  exceeded  flesh  in 
nutritive  value. 

It  was  agreed  by  all  that  man  began  the  world 
on  vegetable  diet.  But  had  the  constitution  of 
man  changed  since  then  ?  Where  was  the 
proof  ?  Human  nature,  so  far  as  its  elements 
were  concerned,  he  believed,  were  precisely  the 
same  now  as  ever.  One  part  of  the  animal  or- 
ganization might  predominate  in  this  or  that 
locality,  but  its  components  parts  were — we  have 
no  evidence  to  prove  the  contrary — unaltered. 
If  man  could,  then,  live  without  flesh  at  the  first, 
he  could  do  so  now ;  for  that  which  was 
the  natural  and  best  food  of  man  at  the  be- 
ginning was  still  the  best,  natural,  and  most 
appropriate. 

The  question  was,  could  we,  in  this  country, 
subsist  on  a  vegetable  diet,  consistently  with  the 
highest  and  best  welfare  of  our  nature?  and 
would  not  the  happiness  of  mankind  be  thereby 
greatly  increased  ? 


It  was  absurd  to  point  to  the  polar  regions,  as 
if  that  settled  the  question.  How  people  got 
there  was  what  he  had  not  to  do  with. 

Mr.  Gaskill  then  adduced  a  variety  of 
figures,  showing  the  harmony  of  Vegetarianism 
with  agricultural  and  other  economy,  and  the 
readier  digestibility  of  vegetable  than  flesh  food, 
though  the  latter  possessed  stimulating  and 
febrile  properties.  Liebig  had  proved  the  nu- 
tritive constituents  of  flesh  as  being  iden- 
tical with  those  of  vegetables,  and,  consequently, 
the  eater  of  flesh  got  his  nutrition  second- 
hand, which  was  absurd,  because  we  had  an 
abundant  supply  of  nature's  products  from  which 
to  select  the  best  and  most  agreeable  kind  of  food. 

Flesh  was  an  inferior  article  of  diet,  very  ex- 
pensive and  wasteful.  The  bones,  for  instance, 
were  purchased  for  sevenpence  or  eio;htpence  per 
pound,  and  then  sold  weight  for  weight  for 
sand.  Much  was  yet  to  be  learned  in  relation  to 
diet,  and  as  the  people  began  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  the  closer  would  they 
find  this  question  of  dietetic  reform  allied  with 
their  highest  and  best  good.  His  remarks  might, 
perhaps,  lead  some  to  examine  the  subject  for 
themselves. 

A  short  and  interestino;  discussion  ensued, 
and  at  the  close  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
unanimously,  thanking  Mr,  Gaskill  for  his 
interesting  and  instructive  lecture. 
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On  Monda)'  evening,  February  18th,  an 
excellent  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Tem- 
perance Hall,  Princess  Street.  This  was 
the  second  meeting  held  in  this  room 
during  the  winter,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  interest  excited  by  the  first  had  not 
diminished.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr,  J, 
Andrew,  Jun.,  Secretary  of  the  Association. 
The  Chairman  spoke  at  some  length  on  the 
various  aspects  of  the  question.  The  scientific 
argument  was  enforced  by  several  plain  and 
familiar  illustrations,  and  abstinence  from  flesh  as 
food  was  urged  on  the  score  of  health,  and  as 
a  matter  of  economy.  The  objections  drawn 
from  Scripture  were  noticed,  and  shown  to  pro- 
ceed from  ignorance  or  oversight  of  several  very 
important  principles. 
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Excellent  testimonies  and  valuable  remarks 
were  offered  by  Mr,  Pickles,  Mr.  Perkin, 
Mr.  Rawnsley,  and  Mr.  Higson,  from 
which  it  was  made  very  clear  to  all  present  that 
the  flesh  of  animals  as  food  is  not  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  hard  work  ;  and  that 
a  Vegetarian  who  is  acquainted  with,  and 
observes  the  laws  of  health  in  other  respects, 
possesses  not  a  few  advantages  over  those 
who  practise  a  mixed  diet. 

Several  objections  were  urged  by  two  or 
three  of  the  audience  as  the  meeting  pro- 
ceeded, to  which  replies  were  given  by  the 
Chairman  and  speakers.  The  meeting  ap- 
peared to  produce  a  very  favourable  im- 
pression. 


GLASGOW   VEGETARIAN 

The  usual  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  March 
4th,  at  Milner's  Temperance  Hotel,  when 
an  essay  was  read  by  Mr.  James  Menzies, 
having  special  reference  to  some  objections 
to  Vegetarianism,  advanced  at  the  last  Meet- 
ing, which  it  treated  in  a  clever  and  effective 
manner. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  Chair- 
man invited  the  expression  of  opinions  on 
the  subjects  treated,  by  the  members  present, 
when, 

Mr,  Gemmill  said,  he  was  iticliued  to  think 
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the  mixed- diet  people  had  an  advantage  over  the 
Vegetarians.  They  not  only  got  the  rich  plastic 
materials  which  flesh-meat  was  allowed  to  con- 
tain, but  they  had  also  the  run  of  the  vegetable 
world  to  secure  what  might  be  wanting  in  the 
flesh  ;  whilst,  also,  they  had  the  benefit  of  its 
tonic  properties,  of  which  the  Vegetarian  diet 
was  deficient.  He  referred  to  Dr.  Strang's 
statistics  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  which  esta- 
blished the  fact  that  the  rate  of  health  and  mor- 
tality was  more  favourable  in  those  districts 
where  the  largest  consumption  of  flesh-meat  food 
took  place,  as  compared  with  the  poorer  districts 
of  the  city,  where  the  consumption  was  ex- 
tremely limited. 
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Mr.  Paterson  submitted  that  the  compari- 
son was  altogether  an  unfair  one,  as  between  the 
richer  classes,  with  their  higher  degree  of  intel- 
liiience,  their  advantage  of  residence  in  the  most 
salubrious  locahties,  and  many  other  advantages 
which  did  not  require  to  be  enumerated,  and 
the  very  lowest  of  the  labouring  classes,  who 
inhabited  the  wynds,  and  were  extremely  igno- 
rant, especially  in  matters  of  diet  and  hygiene. 
He  could  speak  from  an  experience  of  seven  or 
eight  years  of  the  Vegetarian  practice,  and  pretty 
extensive  observation  of  the  results  of  the 
practice  in  others,  and  he  had  never  known  a 
case  where  the  person  had  not  derived  benefit 
from  the  change  to  a  Vegetarian  diet.  As  a 
working  man  he  found  that  he  could  perform  the 
greatest  amount  of  labour,  without  inconvenience 
or  fatigue,  on  vegetable  diet,  and  that  of  the 
simplest  kind.  His  recollection  extended  back 
over  a  period  of  about  forty  years ;  and  looking 
back  to  the  period  when  he  was  residing  under 
the  parental  roof  in  his  native  village,  he  might 
state  that  the  population  was  at  that  time  com- 
posed principally  of  agricultural  labourers  and 
weavers ;  that  their  earnings  were  limited,  and 
their  food  consisted  of  oatmeal  and  potatoes. 
There  was  not  a  butcher's  shop  in  the  place.  A 
butcher's  cart,  from  a  town  sixteen  miles  distant, 
used  to  visit  the  place  occasionally,  but  the  only 
parties  who  could  afford  to  patronise  it  were  the 
parish  minister,  and  the  factor,  or  land  agent. 
The  health  of  the  village  was  excellent,  and  the 
place  was  noted  for  the  number  of  children 
reared  in  it.  There  was  only  a  single  doctor  in 
it,  and  he  was  so  poor,  from  want  of  employ- 


ment, that  he  died  a  pauper  on  the  parish 
funds.  He  remembered  the  good  woman  that 
lived  next  door  to  his  father's  house.  She  was 
then  about  sixty  years  of  age,  but  so  stout  and 
robust  that  she  went  about  among  frost  and 
snow,  without  either  shoes  or  stockings,  doing 
the  washings,  and  attending  to  the  other  wants 
of  her  grown-up  family  of  thirteen  boys  and  girls. 
This  woman,  and  her  children,  lived  on  the 
common  fare  of  the  place.  The  circumstances 
of  that  village  were  now  much  the  same,  with 
respect  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  popu- 
lation. But  there  were  now  three  butchers' 
shops  in  it,  the  proprietors  of  which  were  able 
to  maintain  their  families  in  a  style  of  comfort 
and  respectability  from  the  profits  of  the  trade. 
In  connection  with  this  fact,  he  begged  also  to 
mention  that  there  were  now  two  doctors  in  the 
place,  who  were  also  prosperous,  and  maintained 
their  families  in  comparative  affluence ;  he  could 
not,  therefore,  avoid  the  inference  that  a  con- 
siderable change  must  have  occurred  both  in  the 
habits  and  the  health  of  the  popuhtion  of  his 
native  village,  and  he  left  the  parties  present  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions  from  what  he  had 
stated. 

The  discussion  was  continued  with  sus- 
tained interest  till  an  advanced  period  of 
the  evening,  and  at  the  close,  and  before 
the  meeting  broke  up,  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  a  dinner  party  amongst 
the  members  of  the  Association,  to  be  held 
in  Milner's  Hotel,  on  the  first  Saturday 
of  April. 
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Prize  Essays. — We  are  still  unable  to  an- 
nounce the  full  particulars  respecting  the  Prize 
Essays,  but  trust  that  these  will  be  prepared 
for  publication  by  the  May  number  of  the 
Messenger. 

John  Andrew,  Jun.,  Secretary. 

BILSTON. 

Vegetarian  Lecture. — Mr.  W.  G.  Ward, 
President  of  the  Birmingham  Vegetarian  Asso- 
ciation, delivered  an  interesting  lecture  on  the 
food  of  man  in  relation  to  intellectual,  moral, 
and  spiritual  claims,  at  the  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, on  Tuesday  evening,  March  11th.  Edwin 
Lewis,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair.  The  audience 
was  numerous  and  respectable,  and  the  lecture 
favourably  received  by  them,  with  the  exception 
of  one  person,  whose  opposition  was,  to  use  the 
expression  of  the  Chairman,  completely  "  anni- 
hilated." The  Chairman  was  so  favourably 
influenced  by  the  lecture,  that  he  expressed  his 
intention  of  purchasing  some  works  on  the 
subject  and  trying  Vegetarianism  himself. 

C.R.K. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association.  —  Our 
annual  meeting  is  postponed  until  the  last  week 
in  March,  owing  to  several  circumstances  re- 
quiring attention,  but  we  hope  then  to  add  to 
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the  strength  of  our  organization  by  the  intro- 
duction of  true  men  and  influential  members. 

C.  R.K. 

BRADFORD. 

Public  Meeting. — On  Monday  evening,  March 
10th,  a  meeting  in  advocacy  of  the  Vegetarian 
movement  was  held  in  the  Temperance  Hall, 
Southgate,  when  Mr.  John  Andrew,  Jun. 
of  Leeds,  presided,  and  opened  the  proceedings, 
by  noticing  some  of  the  most  important  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  Vegetarianism.  Valuable 
testimonies,  and  earnest  addresses,  were  given  by 
Mr.  J.  Pickles,  Mr.  J.  Rawnsley,  and  Mr. 
B.  TopHAM,  of  Leeds.  The  audience  was  small, 
but  exceedingly  attentive.  The  superiority  of  a 
Vegetarian  over  a  mixed  diet  was  clearly  estab- 
lished. The  practicability  and  advantages  of  the 
system  were  dwelt  upon,  and  the  working 
classes  were  urged  to  study  the  laws  of  health 
and  the  healthiest  and  most  economical  mode 
of  living.  J.  A.  J. 

CRAWSHAWBOOTH. 

Operations — We  continue  our  operations  in 
this  neighbourhood,  which  have  been  successful 
in  attracting  attention  to  our  system,  and  have 
had  two  private  meetings  of  the  Association, 
one  of  which  was  addressed  by  Mr.  James 
Lord,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  W.  Chalk.  At 
the  second  meeting,  an  interesting  discussion 
followed  the  address,  on  the  use  of  butter,  and 
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the  utility  of  using  drinks  during  the  time  of 
eating.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  our  efforts 
have  been  followed  by  an  increased  number  of 
persons  adopting  our  practice  of  diet,  and  we 
hope  to  demonstrate  its  advantages,  not  only 
from  reason,  but  also  from  the  experience  of  a 
large  number  of  adherents  of  all  trades  and  pro- 
fessions. "We,  also,  expect  shortly  to  introduce 
the  question  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bacup,  in  the 
form  of  a  lecture  before  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution. W.  H. 

EDINBURGH. 

Friendly  Visit. — We  have  had  a  visit  from  two 
persons  who  were  present  at  Mr.  Simpson's 
lecture  at  Kirkcaldy,  one  of  whom  has  adopted 
Vegetarianism,  "  out  and  out."  He  has  never 
tasted  milk,  butter,  eggs,  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl  since, 
aud  is  doing  better  now  than  ever  he  did  in  his 
life.  The  other  person  tried  it  for  some  time, 
but  gave  way  for  family  reasons ;  he  has,  however, 
great  faith  in  the  system. 

Association  Monthly  Meeting. — On  Wednesday 
evening,  March  5th,  we  held  our  regular  monthly 
meeting,  Mr.  Shiels  in  the  chair,  when  Mr. 
J.  Renton  read  and  criticised  an  article  on 
"Common  Cookery"  in"  Household  Words; 
several  of  the  members  followed  with  remarks 
on  the  same  subject.  We  had  a  very  respectable 
aud  attentive  audience. 

Distribution  of  Tracts,  etc.  —  As  the  fine 
weather  comes  on,  we  intend  to  have  a  regular 
campaign  with  tracts,  and  have  already  "disposed 
of  several  dozens  of  the  Penny  Cookery,  and 
about  fifty  tracts. — We  have  two  families  making 
a  trial  of  the  system.  J.  R. 

HULL. 

Ciradation  of  Vegetarian  Works. — We  con- 
tinue to  distribute  tract  matter,  and  to  lend 
copies  of  Fruits  and  Farinacea,  and  The  Science 
of  Human  Life,  aud  more  books  are  anxiously 
inquired  after  for  loans.  A  small  library  of 
books  on  the  Vegetarian  system  would  be  very 
acceptable.  Between  forty  and  fifty  persons  are 
trying  the  practice.  Our  friends  adhere  to  their 
principles,  and  use  all  their  influence  in  their 
advocacy  in  the  private  circle.  T.  D.  H. 

LEEDS. 

Vegetarian  Meetings. — A  meeting  in  connection 
with  our  Association  was  held  at  Woodhouse, 
January  23rd,  which  was  but  thinly  attended. 
Mr.  J.  Andrew,  Jun.,  presided,  and  addressed 
the  meeting  at  some  length,  being  followed  by 
other  members  of  the  Association,  after  which 
an  interesting  conversation  took  place  on  several 
topics.  Two  inquirers  expressed  regret  that 
more  persons  were  not  present.  A  very  useful 
impression  was  produced. — A  second  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Princess  Street, 
on  Monday,  Feb.  18th,  and  from  the  interest 
manifested,  no  doubt  produced  a  good  impress- 
sion.  Mr.  J.  Andrew,  Jun.,  presided,  and  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  at  some  length,  being 
followed  by  other  members  of  the  Association. 
A  brief  report  of  the  proceedings  will  be  found 
in  the  present  number  of  the  Messenger. 


Vegetarian  Meeting. — A  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Temperance  Room,  East  Street,  Leeds,  on 
Monday  evening,  March  17th,  which  was  of  a 
pleasing  aud  satisfactory  character.  After  a 
melody  had  been  given  out  and  sung  by  Mr.  J. 
Pickles,  Mr.  J.  Andrew,  Jun.,  related  how 
he  was  led  to  think  favourably  of  the  Vege- 
tarian practice,  some  years  ago,  and  what  circum- 
stances had  led  to  his  adoption  of  the  system. 
After  upwards  of  four  years'  experience  he  could 
speak  very  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  superiority 
over  the  mixed  diet  mode  of  living.  The  advan- 
tage of  making  oatmeal  and  brown  bread  a 
portion  of  the  diet,  and  other  practical  remarks 
were  urged.  Very  decided  and  unequivocal 
testimonies  were  given  by  Mr.  Higson,  Mr. 
AiNSLEY,  Mr.  JowETT,  Mr.  G.  Perkin,  and 
Mr.  J.  Pickles.  Before  the  close  of  the 
meeting  one  of  the  oldest  reformed  characters 
in  Leeds,  Mr.  Wm.  Nelson,  spoke  in  very 
favourable  terms  of  the  system,  which  he  thought 
had  been  ably  set  forth,  and  urged  it  upon  the 
adoption  of  those  present.  J.  A.  J. 

MANCHESTER. 

Vegetarian  Lectures. — The  Annual  Soiree  of 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Vegetarian  Associa- 
tion, noticed  in  the  Messenger  for  February,  is 
being  followed  by  a  course  of  six  lectures,  several 
of  which  have  already  been  delivered.  Short 
reports  of  two  of  these,  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Vegetarian  Society,  January  31st,  and  by 
Mr.  J.  Gaskill,  February  14th,  and  a  full 
report  of  that  by  the  Rev.  W.  Metcalfe, 
February  28th,  will  be  found  in  the  present  and 
preceding  numbers  of  the  Messenger.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  Vegetarian  Society,  also,  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  Natural  and  Best  Food  of  Man,  on 
the  13th  of  March.  All  these  lectures  have  been 
given  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  but  have  not, 
from  one  cause  or  other,  been  very  numerously 
attended.  J.  B. 

NEWCASTLE. 

Distribution  of  Vegetarian  Works. — I  have 
received  from  the  President  a  very  handsome 
present  of  books,  comprising  Fruits  and  Fari- 
nacea, Science  of  Human  Life,  Hydropathy  for 
the  People,  and  several  volumes  of  the  Messenger. 
A  complete  set  of  these  works  has  been  presented 
to  the  Juvenile  Library  of  the  Church  of  the 
Divine  Unity  in  this  town,  another  set  for  the 
St.  Nicholas  Reading  Room,  and  a  third  to  the 
Wide  Open  Institution.  Other  copies  I  have  in 
circulation,  and  they  are  read  very  greedily. 
Altogether,  our  prospects  are  bright.       J.  M. 

NORTON. 

Loan  Library. — Circulars  announcing  my  offer 
to  lend  for  perusal,  works  advocating  total  absti- 
nence from  the  flesh  of  animals  as  food,  etc., 
have  been  distributed  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Amongst  the  works  are,  the  Messenger,  Science 
of  Human  Life,  Philosophy  of  Sacred  History, 
Fruits  and  Farinacea,  Journal  of  Health,  Vegeta- 
rian Cookery,  Hydropathy  for  the  People,  Dr. 
Alcott's  Vegetable  Diet,  etc.,  which  I  hope  will 
prove  abundantly  useful.  J.  H.  L. 
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On  Thursday  evening,  March  13th,  Jas. 
Simpson,  Esq,  President  of  the  Vegetarian 
Society,  delivered  an  able  and  argumentative 
Lecture,  on  "Dietetic  Reform,"  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institution,  Cooper  Street.  Mr. 
Alderman  Harvey,  President  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Vegetarian  Association, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  introduced  the 
lecturer  as  follows:  — 

I  very  much  regret  that  our  gathering  this 
evening  is  not  larger,  because  I  think  the  subject 
that  will  engage  the  attention  of  the  audience  is 
of  a  most  interesting  character,  and  deserving  of 
the  most  serious  consideration.  I  wished  to  have 
seen  a  great  number  of  strange  faces  ;  but  in 
looking  over  the  audience,  I  see  many  who  ueed 
not  be  told  what  is  the  proper  food  of  man,  or 
that  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  is  to  be 
procured  by  living  according  to  natural  order. 
I  wish  we  had  had  many  strangers  here,  because 
the  truths  to  be  propounded  must,  if  properly  con- 
sidered, make  a  very  deep  impression  upon  the 
mind.  It  is  not  what  we  read,  or  what  we  hear, 
but  what  we  remember,  that  makes  us  wise ; 
it  is  not  what  we  eat,  but  what  we  digest,  that 
makes  us  stout  and  healthy ;  and  it  would  be  a 
mark,  I  think,  of  improvement,  if  people  would 
learn  to  think  more  as  to  the  course  they  ought 
to  adopt  in  their  mode  of  living.  Many  people 
live  as  they  do,  because  it  was  the  custom  of 
their  forefathers ;  hence,  we  see  many  absurd 
customs  prevail  in  the  world,  and  if  they  were 
abrogated  altogether,  it  would  be  better  for 
mankind  generally.  For  instance,  in  China, 
they  cripple  the  foot  by  putting  it  into  a  small 
shoe.  The  ladies,  in  this  country,  very  inappro- 
priately, lace  themselves  very  tightly,  thinking  to 
mend  God's  beautiful  structure  by  reducing  and 
rounding  their  waists,  instead  of  leaving  them 
of  the  shape  they  were  designed.  Thus,  we  are 
never  satisfied.  I  remember  the  time  when  it 
was  deemed  right  that  ladies  should  wear  high- 
heeled  shoes,  and  all  the  force  of  the  foot  was 
tlirust  to  the  end  of  the  shoe,  crippling  the  foot 
iu  that  manner.  Well,  we  have  many  customs 
of  a  like  character,  even  yet,  both  with  regard 
to  our  dress  and  food.  We  have  been  enter- 
taining the  notion  that  intoxicating  drinks  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  bKild  up  the  structure 
of  our  frames;  but  now  chemical  facts  have 
demonstrated  that  they  are  altogether  unneces- 
sary. Now  with  regard  to  our  food — it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  flesh  of  animals  contains  a  peculiar 
and  greater  amount  of  nutriment  than  can  be 
derived  from  vegetables,  or  fruits,  or  grain. 
Well,  but  chemistry  has  latterly  demonstrated 
that  you  can  have  a  much  greater  amount  of 
those  elements  that  will  build  up  the  bodily 
health  from  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  than 
you  can  possibly  derive  from  the  flesh  of  animals. 
Still  people  go  on  living  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  have  heretofore  done ;  and,  although  we  may 
be  told  again  and  again  that  many  things  we  do 
are  highly  improper,  we  still  continue  living 
contrary  to  what  God  and  nature  have  designed. 


I  need  not  go  on  attempting  to  enumerate  the 
great  mistakes  that  mankind,  from  time  to  time, 
make,  not  only  with  regard  to  their  food,  but 
with  regard  to  the  ventilation  and  drainage  of 
their  dwellings,  and  all  such  matters  that,  in  the 
whole,  are  really  very  important  to  prolong  life. 
Yet,  I  repeat,  the  fact  is  before  us,  that  people 
will  go  on,  from  time  to  time,  transgressing 
nature's  laws,  and  bringing  upon  themselves 
premature  death,  aud  often  a  great  deal  of  dire 
distress  and  manifold  injury,  not  only  to  them- 
selves, but  to  their  families.  I  should  like  to  see 
a  different  course  pursued  by  men  ;  for  though 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  science,  there 
is  much  to  be  done  in  this  personal  reform 
referred  to,  before  man  can  be  blessed,  and  can 
derive  those  benefits  from  proper  instruction  that 
are  within  his  reach.  I  will  not,  however,  tres- 
pass upon  your  time  by  making  any  further 
observations  ;  but  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Simpson, 
who  will  deliver  a  lecture  to  you  this  evening ; 
and  who,  having  made  the  subject  his  special 
study,  will  be  prepared,  I  am  confident,  to 
advance  such  truths  to  you  as  will  cause  all,  not 
only  to  think  deeply,  but,  perhaps,  to  change  the 
practices  that  some  may  have  been  accustomed 
hitherto  to  pursue.  With  these  observations, 
brief  as  they  are,  and  not  in  much  order,  1  shall 
now  call  upon  Mr.  Simpson  to  address  you. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Simpson,  on  rising,  was  greeted  with 
applause.  *     He  said, 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen — My 
original  object  in  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the 
committee  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Vege- 
tarian Association,  making  arrangements  for 
these  lectures,  was,  to  have  addressed  you  on 
some  specific  arguments,  pertaining  to  Vege- 
tarianism, taking  one  or  two  leading  character- 
istics of  the  system  only,  and  inviting  your 
especial  attention  to  them.  I  find,  however,  on 
becoming  aware  of  the  matter  already  presented 
in  these  lectures  since  their  commencement 
that  I  shall  do  better,  on  this  occasion,  in  ad- 
dressing myself  more  generally  to  the  subject; 
and,  in  short,  in  following  just  such  a  course  of 
artiumeut  as  I  had  occasion  to  do  recently  in 
addressing  a  very  large  audience  in  London  upon 
this  question  ;  and  as,  more  recently,  I  have 
addressed  an  audience  in  Lancashire.  I  trusty 
in  this  way,  to  make  the  lecture  more  useful 
tliau  it  would  otherwise  be  ;  aud  though, 
naturally  enough,  a  general  treatment  of  this 
question  might  best  have  been  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  course,  or  might  have  been 
given  last,  as  a  sort  of  summary  of  the  arguments 
of  Vegetarianism  ;  if  what  I  say  to-night  comes 
across  what  any  of  you  have  heard  on  previous 
occasions,  I  beg,  as  the  lectures  are  not  pre- 
arranged at  all,  that  you,  in  your  own  discretion, 
will   set   the  matter  right,  and  so  arrange  the 

*  We  regret  that  we  are  compelled,  for  want 
of  space,  to  present  the  lecture  in  two  parts,  as  to 
have  given  it  in  a  condensed  form  would  much 
have  impaired  its  force. 
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whole  as  to  derive  the  best  iiuprcssioa 
from   it. 

The  subject  of  my  lecture  to-night  is  Dietetic 
Reform,  more  especially  in  relation  to  abstinence 
from  the  flesh  of  animals  as  food,  and  inciden- 
tally from  alcoholic  beverages  as  drinks ;  and 
in  the  course  of  its  treatment,  I  propose  to  carry 
along  with  ail  I  say  an  inquiry  as  to  vphat  is  the 
natural  and  best  food  of  man.  I  propose  to 
compare  the  system  of  Vegetarianism  and  the 
mixed-diet  practice  of  living;  and  to  present 
evidence  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  my  audience 
to  judge  for  themselves  which  is  the  best 
system   to  be  followed  out. 

The  full  treatment  of  this  subject  is  much 
more  comprehensive  than  it  would  appear  to  a 
stranger.  In  coming  here  to-night,  a  stranger 
would  have  the  impression  that  very  little 
indeed  could  be  said  upon  such  a  subject  as 
this.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  condense  within  the  space  of 
one  lecture  the  many  facts  and  truths  con- 
nected with  the  Vegetarian  system.  Why,  sir, 
you  have  to  refer  in  its  treatment  to  sacred 
history,  to  natural  history,  to  social  history, 
and  to*  a  long  series  of  scientific  facts;  and 
arguments  pertaining  to  tliis  system  are 
deducible  from  all  these  heads  of  subjects. 
There  is,  indeed,  matter  for  five  or  six  lectures, 
if  the  subject  were  completely  elaborated;  and 
what  I  would  therefore  caution  you  against,  to 
begin  with,  is  that  this  lecture  can  be  anything 
more  than  popular  and  suggestive  ;  it  does  not 
profess  to  exhaust  the  subject,  but.  merely  to 
refer  to  it  in  a  consecutive  series  of  arguments. 
I  would  have  it  lead  to  study  in  those  who  hear 
me,  who  have  not  previously  inquired  into  the 
subject ;  and  as  all  men  are  rarely  in  the  habit 
of  reasoning  upon  external  practice,  and  least  of 
all,  perhaps,  upon  diet,  I  trust  that  this  study, 
commenced  to-night  with  any  stranger  here, 
will  thus  be  made  most  profitable. 

If  you  ask  men,  "  What  is  the  natural  and 
best  food  of  man  ?  "  they  immediately  array,  in 
reply,  popular  impressions,  and  tell  you  at  once 
that  "custom  proves  what  is  best."  Customs, 
however,  when  we  look  to  the  world's  history, 
are  very  curious,  and  very  variable.  It  is  not 
what  W'e  in  England  do, — it  is  not  what  the 
people  in  London  do,  in  dietetic  practice — it  is 
not  what  they  do  in  Manchester — nay,  it  is  not 
what  they  do  in  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  or  Great 
Britain  generally — but  if  you  want  to  study 
custom,  you  must  take  the  dietetic  practices  of 
the  whole  family  of  mankind,  and  then  you  have 
a  most  singular  array  of  them.  You  find  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the  earth 
live  mainly  upon  grain  and  vegetable  products; 
you  find  that  the  minority  only  are  consumers 
of  the  flesh  of  animals.  You  find  whole 
nations  living  from  generation  to  generation 
without  ever  tasting  the  flesh  of  animals.  You 
find  the  hard  work  of  the  world  done  in  ancient 
times,  and  in  modern  times  as  well,  without 
flesh  as  food,  except  in  accidental  circumstances. 
If  you  look  to  an  article  in  the  Penny  Cyclo- 
padia,  published  several  years  ago,  you  will  be 
quite  surprised  to  find  that  the  breadth  of  the 


population  of  the  earth  live  upon  grain  and 
rice ;  grain,  indeed — as  rye,  and  wheat,  and  other 
such  substances— is  truly  the  "'  staff  of  life." 
And  then,  when  you  come  to  ask  what  is  best, 
why  popular  feeling  ranges  itself  again,  and  you 
have  as  varied  replies  as  you  have  varied  customs 
on  the  earth.  The  Englishman  cannot  get  be- 
yond the  7ie  plus  ultra  of  his  system  of  diet — 
roast  beef  and  plura  pudding.  The  French- 
man's ne  plus  ultra,  however,  embraces  frogs  and 
snails,  and  other  such  delicacies ;  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  they  are  not  now  going  to  set  a 
fashion  of  eating  horse-flesh  in  Paris,  for  you 
have  some  of  the  most  prominent  scientific  men 
called  upon  to  pronounce  that  this  meat  is  not 
only  good  for  food,  but  exceedingly  palatable. 
A  similar  fashion  in  the  consumption  of  horse- 
flesh was  attempted  to  be  set,  four  or  five  years 
since,  in  Berlin,  but  with  only  a  very  uncertain 
success ;  but  the  nobility  and  persons  of  distinction 
there,  in  great  numbers,  sat  down  to  banquets 
where  every  preparation  of  flesh  was  from  the 
horse,  and  gave  the  new  fashion  all  the  eclat 
they  possibly  could,  by  way  of  inducing  the 
custom  of  eating  horse-flesh  amongst  the  people 
of  Berlin.  There  is,  indeed,  in  Brussels,  a 
"horse-slaughterer  to  the  king,"  who  does  pro- 
vide and  sell  regularly  the  flesh  of  horses.  And 
we,  too,  have  certainly  our  licensed  horse- 
slaughterers,  as  you  know,  in  England,  though 
they  do  not,  except  secretly,  provide  anything 
from  their  knackers'  yards  for  the  food  of  man ; 
though  in  the  recent  inquiry  as  to  the  adultera- 
tion of  food,  you  find  that  an  amazing  number 
of  horses'  tongues,  somehow  or  other,  do  get 
consumed  in  this  way  in  sausages. 

Looking  at  the  dietetic  practice  of  the  world 
in  this  broad  way,  we  find  that  men  eat  almost 
everything,  from  the  ant  to  the  elephant.  The 
Chinaman  is  not  satisfied  with  the  things  that 
are  eaten  in  other  countries,  for  he  takes  cats 
and  dogs.  The  savage  eats  all  sorts ;  he  eats 
various  filthy  kinds  of  food,  as  you  will  say  ;  he 
eats  even  the  groogroo  worm,  and  some  eat 
ants  and  certain  kinds  of  vermin.  The  Carib, 
again,  eats  human  flesh.  The  Araucanian 
Indian,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Carib,  subsists 
upon  vegetable  products,  and  his  morally-de- 
veloped brain,  as  well  as  his  conduct,  is  an 
example  for  notice  and  imitation  to  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  Japanese  and  other 
nations  live  entirely  without  the  flesh  of  animals 
as  food,  and  even  abstain  from  milk  and  other 
such  substances. 

Now,  in  all  these  varied  dietetic  practices  of 
the  world,  there  is  never  any  doubt  whatever, 
on  the  part  of  those  who  carry  them  out,  as  to 
the  custom  of  each  being  the  best  of  ail  to  be 
followed.  "What  we  do  is  best,"  is  the  com- 
mon language  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth. 
And  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  change  people's 
notions  about  their  practices.  Change  of  opinion 
is  ever  disagreeable,  but  change  of  practice  is 
still  more  diflicult.  We  have  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  forcible  anecdotes  illustrating  this. 
Herodotus  tells  us  that,  when  the  Greeks 
conquered  the  Callatii,  a  people  of  India,  they 
wanted  them  to  introduce  the  Greek  custom  of 
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disposing  of  their  dead  parents.  They  saw  these 
Callatii  following  a  very  shocking  practice,  and 
they  thought  that  the  decencies  of  Greek  burial 
were  the  best ;  they  therefore  wished  Cyrus  to 
force  these  people  to  burn  their  dead  parents  as 
they  did  ;  but  the  poor  Callatii  yelled  with  horror 
at  the  inhuman  proposition.  And  what  do  you 
think  they  did  with  their  dead  parents  ?  They 
were  in  the  habit  of  eating  instead  of  burning 
thera  1  Horror  is  conjured  up  in  the  minds  of 
people  when  they  have  to  change  custom  in  this 
way.  We  used  formerly  to  persecute  people  who 
attempted  to  introduce  new  customs.  If  you 
look  into  that  beautiful  book.  The  Martyrs  of 
Science,  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  you  will  find 
there  is  a  long  line  of  persons  who  have  been 
persecuted  for  promulgating  new  truths,  and 
especially  have  those  had  a  task  who  have  at- 
tempted to  change  the  practices  of  men.  Co- 
pernicus discovered  that  the  earth  turned 
round  the  sun,  and,  if  he  had  not  died  very  soon 
after  that  discovery  was  promulgated,  he  would 
no  doubt  have  been  persecuted ;  for  Galileo, 
following  him  and  making  known  this  discovery 
to  the  world,  was  brought  before  the  Inquisition, 
and,  on  his  bended  knees,  had  to  confess  before 
his  tyrants  that  what  he  said  was  false,  and  that 
the  sun  turned  round  the  earth  and  not  the  earth 
round  the  sun,  as  it  was  comfortable  and  cus- 
tomary to  believe  in  those  old  times.  Why, 
Harvey,  the  great  discoverer  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  was  hooted  out  of  society.  The 
ban  of  his  profession  and  of  society  was  upon 
him,  and  he  died  poor  and  ruined  in  practice, 
and  an  outcast;  but  still  we  know  now  that  the 
blood  did  circulate,  does  to-day  ;  and  this  dis- 
covery, though  said  not  to  have  been  adopted  by 
any  man  in  his  time  above  forty  years  of  age, 
was  still  one  of  the  grand  discoveries  of  medical 
science. 

The  force  of  ridicule,  though,  is  the  most  that 
we  now  apply  to  new  things.  We  do  not  perse- 
cute either  with  the  boot  or  the  rack  as  we  once 
did,  and  there  is  no  harm,  you  will  say,  in  a  little 
ridicule.  For  my  part,  nobody,  I  think,  in  pro- 
mulgating new  theories  to  the  world,  should  take 
tlie  least  exception  to  the  loud  laugh.  "  Laugh 
and  grow  fat,"  says  the  proverb,  and  there  may 
be  no  harm,  I  apprehend,  from  a  little  sarcasm 
being  directed  against  what  is  new,  because 
people  are  led  at  the  same  time  to  notice  what 
is  ridiculed,  and  those  who  laugh  loudest,  to  begin 
with,  generally  reason  a  little  afterwards.  I 
think  it  is  a  bad  system,  in  short,  that  won't 
bear  the  laugh,  and  the  sooner  it  is  put  out  of 
the  way  the  better.  Indeed,  bearing  the  laugh 
is  a  modern  feature  in  our  education.  I  am  not 
quite  sure,  that  in  this  world  of  ours,  we  are  fit 
to  meet  with  the  evil  things  we  encounter,  if  we 
cannot  do  two  things  ;  first,  say  "  No  !  "  to  pre- 
vailing custom  when  we  find  custom  is  wrong ; 
and  next,  have  the  moral  courage  to  stand  the 
laugh  for  our  sincerity.     (Applause.) 

We,  therefore,  accept  the  wit  of  Punch  upon 
this  dietetic  question,  who  says  we  "  cannot  say 
grace  before  meat."  We  accept  his  wit  when  he 
makes  the  turnip,  the  carrot,  the  onion,  and  the 
potato  dance  together  as  the  "original  Vegeta- 


rians." We  will  bear  the  wit  of  the  world  when 
they  say  we  are  "  large  eaters  of  cabbage,"  even 
though  our  meat-eating  friends  eat  far  more 
cabbage  than  Vegetarians  do.  We  laugh  with 
those  who  please  to  laugh,  when  we  are  called 
"  benevolent  enthusiasts  "  ;  when  we  are  called 
"green,"  and  "easily  seen  through,"  because  we 
know  that  we  can  afford  to  laugh  better  than 
anybody  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and 
because  we  happen  to  have  numbers  of  persons 
in  the  ranks  of  Vegetarianism  to-day,  who  used 
to  be  amongst  the  loudest  laughers  to  be 
found  against  it.  The  German  proverb  says, 
"  He  who  laughs  last,  laughs  best  "  ;  or,  as  we 
say,  "  Let  him  laugh  who  wins " ;  and  thus,  I 
say  again,  we  can  afford  to  meet  the  ridicule  of 
the  world,  and  are  none  the  worse  for  the  fun 
men  try  to  put  upon  us. 

Tiie  best  food  of  man  is,  no  doubt,  that  which 
is  most  natural.  A  man's  preferences  for  food 
must  agree  with  his  nature,  if  he  can  ascertain 
what  his  real  nature  is  ;  but,  unfortunately,  cus- 
toms come  to  make  a  sort  of  second  nature  with 
us,  and  we  have  to  study  the  normal  condition 
of  man  under  great  difficulties  through  the  force 
of  these  customs.  The  "natural  state,"  even  to 
begin  with,  is  mistaken,  and  the  savage  state  is 
substituted  in  men's  minds  for  it.  Pope  is 
right  when  he  says  the  savage  state  is  not  the 
natural  state.     He  says  : 

"  Nor  think  in  Nature's  state  they  blindly  trod; 

The  state  of  Nature  was  the  reign  of  God." 
And  so  I  say ;  the  natural  state  is  the  state  of 
order  in  which  man  was  first  created,  and  not  a 
savage  state,  which  is  as  much   removed   from 
order  as  our  most  artificial  life. 

The  history  of  diet  is  truly  interesting  in 
several  aspects.  The  earliest  records  pertaining 
to  diet  are  found  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  We 
find  that  Man  as  he  came  forth  from  the  hands 
of  the  Deity,  had  "  the  herb  bearing  seed,  and  the 
fruit  tree  yielding  fruit,"  prescribed  as  his  diet. 
The  majority  of  mankind  have  ever  lived  more  or 
less  in  these  leading  characteristics,  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  the  whole 
earth  living  in  the  main  features  of  their  diet  to- 
diiy,  and  in  all  time,  in  this  way.  The  poets,  as 
Ovid,  and  Thompson,  and  others,  have  described 
the  delights  and  peacefulness  of  this  earlier  and 
primitive  period  in  the  history  of  man,  and  you 
find  it  frequently  referred  to  as  a  feature  of  the 
history  of  the  past,  and  in  relation  to  the  hopes 
of  the  future,  whenever  mind  and  morals,  having 
gained  the  ascendancy,  shall  have  realized  a 
better  state  of  things  than  now  prevails.  The 
consumption  of  the  flesh  of  animals,  we  know, 
followed  this  earliest  period  of  the  world's  his-  . 
tory.  Man  fell  from  his  first  estate,  and  violence 
came  to  cover  the  earth,  we  read,  and  with  it, 
most  probably,  the  consumption  of  flesh ;  and 
then,  after  the  flood,  we  have,  as  is  commonly 
and  popularly  understood,  a  direct  permission  to 
consume  the  flesh  of  animals  as  food.  There  is 
a  great  question,  however,  involved  in  the  inquiry, 
"Was  man  re-constituted  after  the  flood, — was 
his  nature  changed  to  be  different  from  what  it 
was  made  when  •  the  herb  bearing  seed  and  the 
fruit  tree  yielding  fruit '  were  his  prescribed  diet 
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■ — or  was  he  merely  permitted  to  depart  from 
that  appointed  order?"  To  admit  that  it  was 
changed,  is  to  say  that  the  Deity  altered  his 
creation  in  his  noblest  work.  But  still  people 
will  contend  for  this,  and  therefore  it  is  a  matter 
of  honest  inquiry.  There  was,  then,  this  obvious 
dietetic  code  to  begin  with,  permission  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  animals  coming  in  afterwards.  "  What 
is  man's  nature  now?"  becomes  thus  a  grand  and 
leading  question  with  all  who  completely  study 
the  question  of  diet.  The  prevailing  error  of 
society  is,  however,  to  misjudge  man's  nature. 
If  you  look  to  the  training  of  our  schools,  you 
might  suppose  that  man  was  merely  an  intellec- 
tual being  ;  everything  seems  addressed  to  intel- 
lect; a  man  might  not  have  a  physical  nature; 
and  far  too  much  is  left  again  to  the  chapter  of 
accident  in  relation  to  moral  and  spiritual  in- 
struction. Self  esteem  and  love  of  approbation 
are  cultivated,  it  is  true,  and  man  is  taught  to 
esteem  himself  by  a  system  of  prizes,  and  to 
look  to  the  intellect  to  " get  on  in  the  world." 
This  is  a  leading  characteristic  of  education.  But 
man  is  a  great  physical  being,  as  well  as  an  in- 
tdtectual  being,  and  moral  and  spiritual  being; 
and  there  never  has  been  a  standard  of  happiuess 
propounded  to  the  world  worth  a  moment's  con- 
sideration, if  it  did  not  embrace  man  in  all  these 
three  leading  aspects,  for  it  is  only  in  the  tem- 
perate and  harmonious  action  of  all  the  faculties, 
laws,  and  attributes  of  man  in  this  three-fold 
character,  that  happiness  can  be  secured.  We 
must  not  have  the  physical  nature  over-riding 
the  morals  or  the  intellect;  nor  must  we  have 
the  intellectual  or  spiritual  nature  disregarding 
the  physical  condition ;  but  we  must  have  all 
temperately  and  harmoniously  working  together, 
and  then,  in  obedience  to  these  general  laws,  will 
the  happiness  of  the  man  here,  and  at  the  same 
time  in  relation  to  the  future  life,  be  amply 
secured.     (Applause.) 

To  try,  then,  the  dietetic  practice  of  the  world 
in  connection  with  these  principles,  is  a  most 
interesting  matter.  Let  us  look  at  man  for  a 
moment  as  a  physical  being,  on  these  principles. 
Has  he  not  instincts  like  other  animals,  which 
direct  him  to  his  food?  We  cannot  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  he  is  less  perfect  than  the  inferior 
animals,  and  they  have  instincts  leading  them  to 
prefer  certain  kinds  of  food  most  infallibly.  It 
is  true  that  man,  by  wandering  from  the  order  of 
his  being,  and  in  the  possession  of  powers  which 
animals  have  not,  makes  artificial  customs,  which 
make  it  difficult  to  say  what  is  really  his  instinc- 
tive nature;  but  still  we  can  study  this  question 
more  or  less  closely.  Nature  fixes  the  reward  of 
pleasure  upon  all  she  intends  us  to  do  in  relation 
to  the  wants  of  the  body,  and  she  makes  obedi- 
ence to  her  laws  attractive,  and  departure  repul- 
sive. The  sense  of  sight  attracts  us  to  certain 
kinds  of  food,  and  we  have  pleasure  in  looking 
at  them ;  but  I  would  ask  you,  when  you  look  at 
the  honest  faced  ox  in  the  pasture,  when  you 
behold  the  beautiful  bounding  sheep,  as  she 
scuds  over  the  plain,  do  you  feel  that  your  sense 
of  sight  jntimates  to  you  that  there  is  any  rela- 
tion between  your  stomach  and  those  animals  as 
food  ?     The  sense  of  sight  is  uo  vehicle  to  this 


teaching.  When  you  look  at  the  animal  in  the 
railway  truck,  pent  up  and  gasping  for  its  breath, 
you  experience  nothing  of  this  relation.  Then, 
again,  when  you  look  at  the  same  animals,  their 
tongues  lolling  out,  panting  for  breath,  footsore, 
and  goaded  in  your  streets,  the  sense  of  sight  is 
not  pleased  with  this  prospect,  and  it  does  not 
identify  itself  with  the  thought  of  the  'flesh  of 
these  animals  being  prepared  as  food  for  the 
table.  If  you  track  those  animals  to  the  slaugh- 
ter-house, the  sight  is  still  more  offended.  If 
you  see  their  bodies  there  cut  up,  and  pieces  of 
them  hanging  in  the  butcher's  stall,  you  are  still 
more  offended  by  the  sight.  If  you  trace  those 
joints  to  the  kitchen,  where  they  are  prepared 
for  the  table,  you  are  still  offended  ;  and  wheu 
they  are  placed  before  you,  you  are  obliged  to  ad- 
mit that  there  is  no  poetry  about  them.  No  ;  the 
reward  of  pleasure  is  not  here  realized,  and  there 
is  uo  poetry  in  beef  or  mutton,  even  though  you 
call  it  by  the  honourable  title  of  the  "  baron  of 
beef,"  or  "mutton,"  or  by  any  other  of  the 
Norman  names  that  have  been  adopted  to  desig- 
nate it. 

The  fruits  of  the  earth,  however,  are  attractive 
from  first  to  last.  Look  into  the  orchard,  if  you 
please,  and  behold  the  beautiful  apple,  and  the 
luscious  pear,  and  you  feel  indeed  attracted  to 
these;  look  into  the  vinery,  and  the  bunch  of 
grapes,  as  it  hangs  in  your  neighbourhood,  attracts 
your  hand;  and  the  erect  position  of  man,  and 
the  tendency  of  all  his  instincts,  is  to  accept  this 
kind  of  food  as  most  agreeable.  Did  you  read 
that  account  of  the  soldiers  in  the  Crimea,  who, 
after  being  deprived  of  vegetable  food  for  several 
days  previous  to  and  after  the  battle  of  Alma, 
were  permitted  to  go  and  eat  as  many  of  the 
beautiful  grapes  they  came  across  "  as  would  do 
them  good"?  The  sergeant,  who  relates  the 
circumstance, says,  "The  vineyards  were  beyond 
the  river,  and  as  soon  as  the  men  were  dismissed, 
there  followed  one  of  the  most  determined 
charges  ever  performed  by  British  soldiers. 
Down  the  hill,  and  right  through  the  river  they 
went,  thousands  trying  for  the  first  place,  in 
water  up  to  their  knees,  and  if  it  had  been  up 
to  their  chins  it  would  have  been  all  the  same. 
They  soon  returned,  loaded  vvith  the  finest  grapes 
I  ever  saw."  I  apprehend  that  a  race  after 
chops  would  not  have  equalled  that.  There  is 
something  in  the  sight  of  fruit  which  attracts 
us,  and  the  garden  produce  is  always  acceptable. 
The  great  family  of  Man  is  fed  from  the  bosom 
of  tiie  earth,  and  when  we  consider  this,  as  we 
look  at  the  "  waving  corn,"  we  feel  grateful,  and 
bless  the  bountiful  Giver  of  the  good  things  of 
nature.  How  true  it  is  that  what  is  green  and 
beautiful  is  ever  refreshing ;  and  with  this  feel- 
ing, the  "  green  spots "  of  earth  are  associated 
even  in  the  minds  of  your  manufacturing  popu- 
lation. The  garden,  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
and  the  produce  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  are 
ever  acceptable  to  the  working  man  ;  and  he  will 
have,  even  in  spite  of  all  sorts  of  difficulties, 
something  green  about  his  house,  and  thus  you 
see  him  cultivating  a  plant,  perhaps  miserable 
and  sickly,  or  raising  some  flower,  even  in  his 
window  bottom  ;  and  I  know  people  so  fond  of 


flowers  that  they  have  a  little  flower  garden  even- 
upou  shelves  on  the  sunny  side  of  their  house. 

Again,  if  we  look  at  the  sense  of  hearing,  we 
find  that  we  cannot  support  the  moans  of  dying 
animals.  The  calf,  put  to  death  by  a  process  of 
cruelty  worthy  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  oflfends 
us,  and  we  turn  away  from  it  in  utter  pain.  The 
sobbing  of  the  dying  lamb,  which,  as  the  butcher 
has  remarked,  "dies  harder  than  all  otheraniraals  " 
(continuing,  from  the  moment  it  is  stuck 
with  the  knife,  to  sob  and  moan  like  a  child,  and 
to  continue  so  to  sob  as  long  as  the  blood  flows, 
or  any  sign  of  life  remains),  offends  us,  and  we 
cannot  eat  lamb  if  we  see  the  process  of  slaugh- 
tering it.  The  butcher's  declaration  is,  "  I  wish 
it  was  an  offence  against  the  law  to  kill  lambs." 
There  is  no  pain,  however,  in  procuring  vegetable 
products  from  first  to  last. 

The  sense  of  touch,  again,  is  offended  when 
we  touch  the  flesh  of  animals.  The  fruits  of  the 
earth  are  just  as  agreeable  on  the  other  hand. 
The  instincts  of  the  young  are  ever  directing 
them  to  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  You  will  have 
them  at  the  fruit  and  the  pudding  end  of  the 
dinner,  in  natur^il  preference.  They  are  never 
tired  of  fruit,  especially  if  you  will  permit  the 
free  use  of  it.  You  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
keep  boys  from  petty  larceny  when  fruit  is  within 
their  reach,  though  the  butcher's  stall  is  always 
safe  ;  and  similar  larceny  by  adults  occurs  now 
and  then.  I  lost  eight  quarts  of  beautiful  straw- 
berries in  this  way,  which  I  had  left  in  charge  of 
the  porters  at  a  neighbouring  station  ;  for  when 
I  returned  with  a  gentleman,  carrying  a  basket 
(to  whom  I  had  promised  one-half),  there  were 
only  some  eight  or  ten  strawberries  remaining. 
(Laughter.)  No  doubt  the  porters  thought  that 
taking  "a  little  fruit"  was  very  harmless,  and 
grown  men  are  like  children  in  these  matters, 
just  as  those  soldiers  were  who  dashed  through 
the  river  beyond  the  Alma.  If  I  had  had  chops  or 
steaks  in  my  basket,  I  feel  sure  that  I  might 
have  kept  what  was  ray  own,  but  it  was  not  so 
under  the  temptation  presented  by  the  Queen 
strawberry. 

When  we  contrast  our  nature  with  that  of  the 
camivorous  animal  in  these  respects,  we  see  a 
remarkable  diff'erence.  Look  at  the  tiger  when 
he  beholds  his  prey.  You  see  him  with  eye 
dilated,  tremor  in  his  whole  system,  and  an 
unquestionable  relation  between  his  stomach 
and  the  food  before  him.  When  you  see  the 
gush  of  saliva  from  his  mouth,  the  fact  is  evident 
that  he  is  in  the  natural  order  of  his  diet.  But 
if  we  ever  experience  a  corresponding  effect,  it 
is  when  we  behold  the  fruits  and  the  vegetable 
products  of  the  earth,  rather  than  the  flesh  of 
animals,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  genera- 
tions of  training  in  its  consumption. 

When  we  consider,  again,  the  senses  of  smell 
and  taste,  we  have  further  evidence  in  favour  of 
our  natural  instincts.  The  odour  of  the  slaugh- 
ter house  is  disgusting  even  to  the  meat-eater ; 
you  cannot  support,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
smell  of  hot  flesh  from  the  slaughtered  bodies  of 
animals,  or  the  smoking  blood — aye,  I  have 
known  persons  visit  the  slaughter  house,  and  be 
attacked  with  sickness  and  vomiting.     To  judge 


of  this  smell  of  blood  and  hot  flesh,  you  must 
visit  some  of  the  cellars  in  Warwick  Lane,  in 
London,  or  a  slaughter  house  where  much 
"  business,"  as  it  is  said,  is  carried  on,  and  then 
you  have  that  thick,  dense  atmosphere,  which  is 
not  merely  disgusting  to  the  man  abstaining 
from  meat,  but  to  all  men  who  eat  meat.  The 
force  of  habit,  however,  may  get  us  over  this, 
and  we  may  acquire  a  second  nature  in  relation 
to  all  these  circumstances.  The  Creator  has 
thus  given  us  adaptation  and  relation  to 
certain  kinds  of  food,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  has  given  us  adaptability,  or  the  power  of 
living  otherwise  than  as  nature  has  directed. 
And  how  miserably  do  we  live  in  adaptability, 
instead  of  following  adaptation  !  If  it  were  not 
so,  could  you  have  a  man  going  along  before  you 
in  the  street  sucking  in  the  smoke  of  tobacco, 
and  puffing  it  forth  from  his  mouth  ?  When 
this  man  first  began  to  smoke,  and  attempted  to 
form  this  artificial  habit,  he  was  sick ;  but  he 
beat  down  nature  progressively,  and  often 
enough,  and  at  length  he  comes  to  delight  in 
the  smoking  of  tobacco.  There  is  another  man 
who  feeds  his  nose  with  tobacco  dust.  The 
first  pinch  he  took  nature  sneezed  it  out  with 
violence;  but  he  beats  down  nature  by  repeated 
pinches  of  this  tobacco  dust,  and  then  he  comes 
at  length  to  be  so  wedded  to  this  slavish  custom 
by  a  "second  nature,"  that  he  can  hardly  think 
two  consecutive  thoughts  together  without 
taking  a  great  pinch  of  snuff  between  them. 
Some  men  eat  opium,  and  some  eat  even  arsenic, 
and  they  think  they  cannot  exist  without  these 
things.  You  have  people  in  South  Austria 
who  eat  arsenic,  and  are  so  delighted  with  it 
that  they  even  give  it  to  their  animals,  as  the 
horse,  and  other  cattle  about  them.  We  have 
this  power  to  deviate  from  what  is  normal  or 
natural  into  artificial  custom  ;  but  no  doubt  the 
natural  system  is  ever  the  best,  and  men  not 
only  live  longest,  but  most  happily  in  it. 

The  facts  derived  from  the  disuse  of  flesh 
prove  that  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  taste 
or  smell  of  any  kind  of  flesh-meat  which  is  not 
artificial.  You  may  think  it  is  very  strange  to 
say  that  the  smell  of  roast  beef  is  not  agreeable, 
but  it  is  only  agreeable  to  the  acquired  taste, 
and  if  you  abstain  from  it,  it  ceases  in  a  greater 
or  less  time  to  be  acceptable  to  the  sense  of 
smell ;  aye,  it  ceases  to  be  acceptable  even  to 
the  sense  of  taste.  You  have  persons  who  have 
abstained  from  it  even  for  ten  years,  as  did 
Williams  and  his  missionary  friends  in  the 
South  Seas,  who,  after  a  time,  had  become 
utterly  disgusted  with  both  the  taste  and  smell 
of  it.  Williams  relates  the  anecdote  in  his 
Missionary  Enterprises,  and  he  says,  that  after 
they  had  lived  for  ten  years  upon  the  bread- 
fruit, and  other  fruits  peculiar  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  they  one  day  got  an  ox,  thinking  to 
have  a  great  jollification.  They  slaughtered  it, 
and  roasted  it,  and  the  missionaries  and  their 
families  assembled  to  partake  of  the  feast,  when 
says  he,  "  What  was  our  astonishment,  when  we 
could  neither  bear  the  taste  nor  the  smell  of  it, 
and  one  of  our  missionary's  wives,"  he  adds, 
"was   so  pained   at   this,   that   she  burst   into 
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tears  to  think  that  she  should  ever  become  so 
savage  as  to  lose  her  taste  for  English  beef." 
(Laughter.)  The  experience  of  those  who  give 
up  flesh-meat  is  remarkably  confirmatory  of 
this.  Burned  flesh  is  burned  flesh,  and  no 
more,  even  though  you  may  be  accustomed  to 
the  odour  of  it.  A  gentleman  to  whom  I 
remarked  this,  confirmed  my  opinion.  I  said, 
"  It  is  the  smell  that  pervaded  Smithfield  in  the 
days  of  the  martyrs  ;  but  custom  can  make  men 
like  it  when  we  smell  the  burned  flesh  intended 
for  our  tables."  My  friend  replied,  "You  are 
right.  In  India,  when  ridnig  early  in  the 
morning,  I  have  come  across  the  funeral  pile, 
and  I  have  been  forcibly  struck  with  the  odour 
that  has  proceeded  from  that  pile;  the  dead 
body  being  burned,  produces  precisely  the  smell 
you  refer  to." 

I  contend,  then,  that  the  custom  of  eating 
flesh  is  an  artificial  one,  and  that  taste  and 
smell  have  been  perverted  when  people  associate 
the  smell  of  roast  beef  with  good  cheer,  or  the 
taste  either,  and  that  the  disuse  of  meat  for  a 
time  would  prove  my  case  just  as  it  lias  been 
proved  many  a  time  in  the  experience  of  Vege- 
tarians. The  natural  instincts  of  man  are  thus 
opposed  to,  rather  than  in  favour  of,  the  con- 
sumption of  the  flesh  of  animals  as  food. 

A  great  objection  is  raised,  and  it  is  worthy 
of  attention,  because  it  is  in  the  mouth  of  every 
man  who  considers  this  subject.  The  teeth  of 
man  are  supposed  to  be  a  certain  guide  to  him 
as  to  what  he  ought  to  eat.  You  will  hear 
people  say,  "  The  will  of  the  Almighty  is  most 
incontestibly  shown  by  the  fact  that  man  has  got 
eye  teeth,  or  flesh-eating  teeth  ;  he  has  got  the 
canine  tooth,  and  what  do  you  say  to  that  ? 
Doesn't  that  show  that  the  will  of  the  Almighty 
is  thpt  he  should  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  ? " 
This  seems  to  be  a  very  grave  position  to  begin 
with,  but,  after  all,  it  only  demonstrates  the 
enormous  disobedience  of  man  to  the  will  of  the 
Almighty,  if  we  take  it  as  it  is  put,  because  man 
does  not  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  at  all  with  that 
tooth,  though  he  claims  to  have  it  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  eating  meat.  The  eye  teeth 
are  the  four  principal  pointed  teeth ;  but  man 
passes  these  teeth  altogether,  and  uses  the  molar 
teeth  upon  the  meat,  as  he  does  in  eating  any 
other  substance.  The  fact  is,  a  philosophic  ex- 
amination of  this  question  brings  out  altogether 
a  difl'erent  set  of  facts.  It  is  very  dangerous  to 
reason  from  prevailing  custom.  We  must  take 
nature  as  a  standard,  and  not  be  misled  by 
artificial  habits  or  false  reasoning.  It  is  easy  to 
compliment  custom  in  a  thousand  ways  ;  but  we 
must  examine  nature  herself,  and  if  we  would  be 
fit  to  live,  and  to  correct  the  habits  of  the  world, 
and  to  point  out  and  uphold  nature  in  all  her 
works,  we  must  be  ready  to  convict  custom  of 
being  wrong  where  we  find  her  wrong. 

If  you  look  into  works  on  physiology,  you 
will  find  this  argument  referred  to.  The  teeth 
of  man,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  are  indicative  of 
his  flesh-eating  practice,  and  you  have  a  sort  of 
compliment  paid  to  prevailing  custom  there. 
Look  into  another  work  on  physiology,  and  you 
will  find  it  stated  that  the  intestinal  canal  is,  no 


doubt,  such  as  sanctions  the  consumption  of 
part  vegetable  and  part  animal  food.  And  so 
the  subject  is  slid  over  in  that  book  too;  and 
from  one  book  to  another  you  find  this,  till  you 
are  forcibly  reminded  of  that  incident  which  you 
see  in  the  practice  of  the  sheep  sometimes ;  they 
come  to  some  real  or  imaginary  obstruction  in 
the  way,  when  the  first  of  the  flock  will  give  a 
great  jump,  and  every  succeeding  sheep,  coming 
to  that  particular  place,  gives  a  similar  bound — 
and  so  there  are  sheep's  jumps  amongst  writers 
on  physiology.     (Hear,  hear.) 

The  fact  is,  when  you  look  impartially  at  this 
question,  you  have  got  other  animals  as  well  as 
man  with  these  eye  teeth,  you  have  got  animals 
that  eat  grass,  and  grain,  and  fruits,  as  the  camel, 
the  reindeer,  the  horse,  and  especially  the  monkey 
tribes,  all  of  which  animals  have  these  teeth  at 
least  as  fully  developed  as  man  has,  without  ever 
partaking,  in  a  natural  state,  of  the  flesh  of 
animals  as  food.  The  monkey  tribe  have  them 
more  developed,  and  we  know  that  they  are 
frugivorous,  and  granivorous,  and  vegetable-eat- 
ing animals.  This  objection,  therefore,  proves 
too  much  ;  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  (if  these 
animals,  having  these  teeth  more  developed,  live 
in  this  way)  if  the  eye-teeth  in  man  indicates  a 
flesh-eating  practice,  these  grass,  grain,  and  fruit- 
eating  animals  ought  to  be  more  flesh-eating 
than  he. 

Again,  the  intestinal  canal  is  selected  as  indi- 
cative of  its  being  natural  to  eat  meat ;  unfair 
comparisons  are  resorted  to,  and  you  find  people 
actually  measuring  in  the  legs  of  man,  as  part 
of  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  thus  comparing 
him  unfairly  in  the  length  of  the  intestinal 
canal  with  the  ox,  whose  legs  they  do  not 
measure  in  at  all.  Now,  I  claim  the  legs  of  the 
ox,  if  these  claim  the  legs  of  man  ;  but  when 
we  take  the  trunk  of  the  body  in  each,  and 
casting  out  the  legs,  which  have  obviously  no 
pr.rt  in  the  calculation,  you  find,  on  measuring 
the  intestinal  canal  of  man,  that  it  is  not  seven 
times  tlie  length  of  the  body,  but  twelve  times; 
and  this  takes  man  over  rather  to  the  other  side 
of  the  argument,  and  makes  hira  approximate 
more  to  the  extreme  type  of  the  grass  and  vegeta- 
ble-eating animal.  Man,  however,  comes  nearest  to 
the  monkey  tribes  of  animals,  and  we  find  that 
his  structure  is  so  like  theirs,  that  certain  people 
have,  however  falsely,  tried  to  argue  that  man  was 
originally  a  monkey.  The  fact,  however,  is 
certainly  a  very  strong  one,  that  the  animal 
nearest  to  man  in  physical  structure,  and  which 
is  so  like  him  as  to  have  been  falsely  confounded 
with  the  species,  is  actually  a  fruit,  and  grain, 
and  vegetable-eating  animal.  (Hear.) 

But  however  convenient  it  may  be  to  slip  over 
this  subject  by  most  writers,  it  is  interesting  to 
ask, "  What  thought  some  of  the  greatest  natural- 
ists that  have  lived,  upon  this  question  ?  "  And 
you  find  Linnaeus,  and  Cuvier,  and  Ray, 
and  MoNBODDO,  and  Daubenton,  and  Pro- 
fessor Owen,  and  other  distinguished  naturalists 
who  have  studied  this  question,  making  no 
"  sheep's  jumps  "  upon  it  at  all,  but  honestly  and 
truly  coming  to  their  conclusion,  that  "fruits, 
roots,  and    grain,  and  the    succulent  parts  of 
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vegetables  appear  to  be  the  natural  food  of  man." 
and  some  of  them  add,  "  whatever  he  may  have 
arrived  at  by  acquired  habit."  You  find  these 
men  making  no  such  mistakes  in  tlie  direction  of 
sanctioning  whatever  has  become  the  prevailing 
habit  of  society,  but  they  point  out,  as  the  recent 
French  author  has  done,  M.  Flourens,  that 
man  has  a  natural  diet  in  fruits,  roots,  and  grain, 
and  the  succulent  parts  of  vegetables.  M. 
Flourens  adds  that  he  has  a  natural  diet  in 
these  things,  and  that  he  has  an  artificial  diet  in 
flesh-meat,  which  cedes  the  point  I  am  contending 
for.  I  say,  thus,  that  man's  nature  is  thus  far 
in  favour  of  subsistence  without  the  flesh  of 
animals  as  food. 

And  now  let  us  view  man  as  an  intellectual 
being.  If  we  ask,  "  What  is  the  best  food  of 
man  ?  "  we  have  to  appeal  to  science,  and  we 
ask,  "  What  does  food  contain,  and  what  are  the 
wants  of  the  body  ?  " 

Man,  as  an  intelligent  being,  finds  that  he 
requires  something  to  make  blood,  something  to 
make  animal  heat,  and  something  to  make  ashes, 
all  of  which  play  a  most  important  part  in  the 
economy  of  the  body.  He  finds,  according  to 
the  modern  Lieb.g  school  of  chemistry,  that  he 
requires  from  four  to  six  parts  of  that  which 
makes  animal  heat  in  the  body,  to  one  part  of 
that  which  makes  blood.  The  composition  of 
food  thus  becomes  of  very  great  interest. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  we  have  discovered 
how  much  certain  kmds  of  food  contain  of 
these  principles  to  be  applied  to  these  various 
specific  purposes.  If  we  take  barley,  for  instance, 
we  find  that  it  contains  84^  solid  matter,  and 
14J  of  water  ;  wheat  meal,  85|^  solid  matter,  14^^ 
water;  and  oatmeal  even  as  much  as  91  out  of 
the  100  parts  solid  matter,  and  9  of  water.* 
But  if  we  buy  100  lbs.  of  butcher's  meat  we  find 
that  it  contains  only  36  G-lOths  of  solid  matter, 
and  as  much  as  63  4-lOths  of  water. 

People,  however,  after  this  are  very  apt  to  say 
that  the  nutriment  of  vegetable  food  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  meat.  They  doubt  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  existing  upon  vegetables  in  any  form. 
When  I  speak  of  "  vegetables,"  I  do  not  mean 
what  we  commonly  call  vegetables,  I  mean  the 
products  of  the  ver/etable  kingdom,  fruits,  roots, 
and  grain,  as  well  as  ordinary  vegetables.  But 
did  these  doubters  ever  look  at  the  elephant, 
with  his  huge  bulk,  and  see  that  even  an  animal 
body  such  as  his  can  be  built  up  upon  the 
simplest  products  of  nature  ?  Have  they  beheld 
and  reflected  upon  the  beauty  of  the  horse,  and 
noticed  his  fully  developed  and  vigorous  frame  ? 
Have  they  ever  studied  the  structure  of  the 
stag,  with  his  swiftness  and  his  beauty  ?  If  not, 
let  them  do  this,  and  they  will  also  see  how  simply 
all  these  animals  live.     (Hear,  hear). 

Medical  men  have  an  objection  upon  this 
subject.  They  say,  "  There's  not  nitrogen  enough 
in  vegetable  substances."  A  gentleman,  a  friend 
of  mine,  was  talking  to  one  of  these  objectors 
some  time  since,  who  set  himself  fast  in  a  most 
amusing  way.     "  No,"  said  he,  "  you  should  eat 

•  See  table  on  Cover,  Vol.  5  p.  4.  of  Messenge?', 
where  further  particulars  of  the  Composition  of 
Food  will  be  found. 


certain  kinds  of  meat  along  with  your  vegetable 
food,  or  you  cannot  maintain  your  health ;  my 
dear  sir,  you  don't  get  nitrogen  enough  in  your 
food."  "  Ah !  "  says  my  friend,  who  was  more 
of  a  physiologist  than  the  man  who  was  talking 
to  him  with  so  much  authority,  "  I  don't  get 
nitrogen  enough."  "No,  you  don't,  certainly." 
"Well,"  he  asked,  "do  beef  and  mutton  contain 
the  exact  quantity  of  nitrogen  required  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  replied  this  medical  man,  "  the  exact 
amount  ;  flesh  contains  the  exact  amount  of 
nitrogen,  and  it  is  therefore  best  adapted  to 
make  flesh  in  your  body,"  "Well,  then,  will 
you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  where  the  sheep 
and  ox  get  the  nitrogen  from  to  make  that 
flesh  ?  "  "I  suppose  out  of  their  food."  "  Well, 
then,"  said  my  friend,  "  will  you  tell  me,  though 
I  do  not  eat  grass  and  turnips,  why  I  cannot 
have  out  of  the  vegetable  food  I  eat  as  much 
nitrogen  as  I  require,  if  the  sheep  and  oxen  can 
get  it  out  of  theirs?"  His  answer  was,  "I  cer- 
tainly never  thought  of  that  before."  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  And  so  it  is  with  the  world ; 
they  have  "  never  thought  of  these  things 
before,"  and  therefore  prevailing  custom  is 
blindly  followed. 

The  facts  of  chemistry  are  these.  Protein 
compounds  are  set  up  in  the  growth  of  certain 
plants,  which  are  the  origin  of  all  nutriment 
whatever ;  and  these  are  peculiar  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom.  And  thus,  when  you  eat  an 
animal,  you  do  not  eat  anything  peculiar  to  that 
animal,  but  merely  the  proximate  principles  of 
vegetables  which  were  contained  iu  the  food 
upon  which  that  animal  was  fed,  Liebig  is 
very  clear  upon  this  question,  for  he  sliows  us 
that  "  grain  and  other  nutritious  vegetables 
yield  us,  not  only  in  starch,  sugar,  and  gum, 
the  carbon  which  protects  our  organs  from 
the  action  of  oxygen,  and  produces  ia  the 
organism  the  heat  which  is  essential  to  life, 
but  also,  in  the  form  of  vegetable  fibrine, 
albumen,  and  caseine,  our  blood  from  which 
the  other  parts  of  our  body  are  developed." 
He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  these  elements 
are  especially  abundant  in  the  seeds  of  different 
kinds  of  grain  aiid  pulse,  and  that  there  is  no 
diff'erence  between  vegetable  fibrine  and  animal 
fibrine,  vegetable  albumen  and  animal  albumen  ; 
and  he  ends  in  remarkably  pointing  out,  that  the 
carnivorous  animal,  iu  consuming  the  grass-eating 
animal,  consumes  nothing  peculiar  to  the  latter, 
but  simply  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables 
which  the  grass-eating  animal  got  from  its  food. 
And  thus  it  is.  "  Why  then,"  you  may  ask,  "do 
people  eat  the  flesh  of  animals  at  all  ?  "  The 
fact  is,  that  the  principles  of  nutrition  in  food 
have  been  furnished  to  man  much  nearer  and 
more  completely  than  he  has  thought.  Provi- 
dence supplies  air,  water,  and  light  "without 
money  and  without  price  "  in  a  great  measure ; 
and  so,  as  near  this  principle  as  possible.  Provi- 
dence supplies  the  great  elements  of  food  for  the 
wants  of  man.  And  there  is  in  this  a  beautiful 
system  which  justifies  the  ways  of  nature  far 
more  than  men  think  for,  if  they  would  take 
their  food  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  because 
we  see  that  the  honest  working  man,  who  often 


looks  to  the  tables  of  the  rich  and  murmurs 
because  he  is  not  supplied  with  sufficient  flesh- 
meat,  is  provided  abundantly  with  what  he  re- 
quires for  the  wants  of  his  body  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  if  he  will  be  but  philosophical 
enough  to  spend  his  hard  earnings  in  certain 
kinds  of  fruit,  grain,  and  vegetable  products ; 
for  though  we  may  roll  in  luxury,  and  spend 
ten  thousand  times  the  money  that  we  or  the 


working  man  need  to  spend,  we  have  just  to 
be  reduced,  in  the  measure  in  which  our  food 
is  nutritive  at  all,  to  one  level  at  last,  for  we 
depend  altogether  upon  the  proximate  prin- 
ciples of  vegetables  transferred  in  a  roundabout 
way  from  this  flesh-meat  we  eat,  which  even 
the  poor  man  may  have  simply  and  directly  at 
a  small  outlay,  from  the  bosom  of  nature, 
(Applause.) 
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Prize  Essays. — We  are  happy  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  notice  given  of  the  Prize  Essays, 
and  to  explain  that  the  delay  in  the  announce- 
ment has  arisen  out  of  a  proposition  to  increase 
the  amount  of  each  prize,  so  as  to  make  the 
competition  more  worthy  of  attention,  and  se- 
cure the  best  matter  for  each  of  the  subjects 
proposed.  Applicants  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  will  have  any  further  particulars  supplied 
beyond  those  of  the  announcement,  if  such 
should  be  considered  desirable. 

John  Andrew,  Jun.,  Secretary. 

BOLTON. 

Vegetarian  Lecture. — James  Simpson,  Esq., 
President  of  the  Vegetarian  Society,  delivered 
a  valuable  lecture  on  the  "  Natural  and  Best 
Food  of  Man,"  in  our  Temperance  Hall,  on 
Friday  evening,  April  4th.  Mr.  J.  Cunliffe 
presided,  and  introduced  the  lecturer  in  a  few 
brief  and  appropriate  remarks.  The  lecture 
embraced  a  wide  range  of  facts  and  arguments 
supporting  the  Vegetarian  practice  of  diet.  We 
hope  to  see  it  reported  in  the  Messenger.  J.  C, 

DUNFERMLINE. 

Vegetarian  Experimenters. —  The  gentleman 
who,  by  medical  advice,  adopted  the  Vegetarian 
practice,  continues  it;  and  a  lady  who  heard  Mr. 
Simpson's  address  here,  has  within  the  last 
few  months  had  Graham's  work  to  read. 
She  had  been  ailing  for  some  time,  but  since 
adopting  our  system  of  diet,  thinks  herself 
benefited,  and  continues  it.  The  Vegetarian 
works  sent  by  Mr.  Simpson  have  not  been  idle 
since  they  came  into  my  possession.  Two  copies 
of  Vegetarian  Cookery  by  a  Lady  having  been 
giving  away  to  parties  who  heard  Mr.  Simpson's 
lecture  here,  and  another  copy  sold,  has  led  to 
their  giving  a  p«r<mZ  trial  to  the  system.  One 
of  these  persons,  who  had  been  subject  to  severe 
headache  and  dyspepsia,  has,  from  the  adoption 
of  Vegetarian  diet,  and  careful  applications  of 
the  water  cure  treatment,  been  freer  from  the 
headache  this  winter  than  for  years.  Another 
person  who  had  a  sore  in  his  leg,  had  been 
advised,  after  two  years'  Vegetarian  practice,  to 
return  to  flesh-meat,  and  the  use  of  cod-liver 
oil.  The  leg  at  first,  in  returning  to  the  Vege- 
tarian practice,  got  bad,  but  by  continuing  the 
Vegetarian  diet,  and  using  a  substitute  for  cod- 
liver  oil  (the  recipe  for  which  was  given  by 
Mr.  Simpson),  the  sore  healed,  and  the  person 
now  says  he  never  was  better  in  health,  and 
intends  to  continue  the  Vegetarian  diet.  J.  D. 
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EDINBURGH. 

Association  Meeting.  —  Our  usual  monthly 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Calton  Convening 
Eooms,  Mr.  Shiels  in  the  chair,  when  an  essay 
on  "  Food  and  Vegetarian  Experience "  was 
read  by  one  of  our  members.  J.  R. 

GLASGOW. 

Vegetarian  Dinner  Party.  —  On  Saturday, 
April  12th,  about  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
members  and  friends  of  the  Glasgow  Vege- 
tarian Association,  met  at  dinner  in  MlL- 
ner's  Hotel,  Buchanan  Street.  James 
Coupe R,  Esq.,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Association,  occupied  the  chair.  The  object 
of  this  meeting  was  to  illustrate  the  economy 
and  resources  of  the  Vegetarian  system 
of  diet ;  an  ample,  substantial,  and  very  palata- 
ble bill  of  fare,  which  comprised  the  usual 
variety  of  soups,  pies,  puddings  (plain  and 
savoury),  with  other  good  things  for  which  the 
cuisine  of  the  Vegetarians  is  noted,  having  been 
provided  at  an  extremely  moderate  expense,  and 
prepared  without  any  admixture  of  the  flesh  of 
animals.  The  evening  was  passed  in  a  very 
agreeable  and  instructive  manner,  an  interesting 
conversation  on  the  merits  of  the  reformed 
system  of  diet,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Messrs. 
Paterson,  Holding,  Smith,  Russell, 
Eraser  of  Elgin,  and  others  took  part,  having 
been  sustained  till  about  ten  o'clock,  when  the 
company  separated,  highly  pleased  with  the 
whole  proceedings.  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to 
add  that  intoxicating  drink,  the  stigma  of  most 
social  gatherings  of  the  kind,  and  which  tends 
so  frequently  to  mar  the  harmony  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, had  no  place  in  the  bill  of  fare,  the 
Temperance  principle  being  one  of  the  features 
of  Vegetarianism.  J.  S. 

MANCHESTER. 

Vegetarian  Lectures. — Mr.  J.  W.  Betteney 
delivered  the  fifth  of  a  course  of  six  lectures,  in 
connection  with  our  Association,  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institution,  Cooper  Street,  on 
Thursday,  March  27th,  when  Mr.  J.  E.  Nel- 
son presided;  and  the  last  lecture  was  given  in 
the  same  place  on  Tliursday  evening,  April  10th, 
by  Mr.  J.  E.  Nelson,  the  President  of  the 
Vegetarian  Society  presiding  on  the  occasion. 
We  regret  that  this  course  of  lectures  has  been 
less  numerously  attended  than  we  could  have 
wished,  but  still  hope  that  inquiry  has  been 
awakened,  in  some  cases,  and  previous  impres- 
sions deepened  in  others.  J.  G. 
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We  here  resume  our  report  of  Mr.  Simp- 
son's Lecture  on  Dietetic  Reform,  delivered 
March  13th,  in  the  Mechanics'  Institution, 
Manchester,  at  the  request  of  the  Manches- 
ter and  Salford  Vegetarian  Association. 

When  we  come  to  look  at  the  Vegetarian 
question  in  a  politico-economic  light,  we  find 
that  it  has  to  do  with  population.  The  effects 
of  meat-eating  are  unfavourable  to  the  progress 
of  men  in  relation  to  population. 

You  may  feed  fifteen  to  twenty-five  persons, — 
some  say  thirty-five — taking  the  range  of  crops, 
upon  a  district  of  land  that  one  man  only 
could  live  upon  exclusively  upon  flesh.  This  is, 
therefore,  a  question  for  future  time,  especially 
when  this  country  shall  become  as  densely 
populated  as  China ;  because,  of  necessity,  men 
must  then  resort  to  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
which  feeds  people  most  abundantly,  agriculture 
being  ever  identified  with  the  numerical  pro- 
gress of  a  nation,  whereas,  with  the  consumption 
of  flesh,  the  limit  to  population  is  soon  arrived 
at.  These  facts,  of  themselves,  are  great  argu- 
ments against  the  consumption  of  flesh  as  food, 
and  their  practical  operation  is  evident  from 
the  results  we  have  witnessed  in  connection 
with  the  "sheep-walks"  of  Scotland.  The 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  and  other  large  pro- 
prietors of  land,  have  depopulated  whole  tracts 
of  country.  And  for  what  ?  There  once 
grew  corn  on  those  lands ;  there  were  industrious 
labourers  living  there,  and  they  tilled  the  ground 
and  lived  upon  it ;  but  it  became  more  profitable 
for  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  these  land- 
lords to  raise  mutton  for  the  southern  markets, 
and  so  they  pulled  down  the  cots  of  the  peasants, 
who  were  thus  driven  forth, — many  expatriated 
and  compelled  to  seek  a  home  in  Canada  or  else- 
where— and  these  corn  lands,  once  furnishing 
the  food  for  man,  are  now  depopulated  and 
turned  into  grazing  lands  for  raising  food  for 
sheep  and  oxen. 

Social  economics,  again,  condemn  the  meat- 
eating  practice,  when  we  consider  the  question 
carefully  ;  because  the  statistics  of  the  compa- 
rative cost  of  eating  the  flesh  of  animals  will 
not  bear  inspection.  But  there  is  nothing  dear 
in  nature  ;  look  at  her  where  you  will,  you  find 
her  cheap.  Peas  and  beans,  for  instance,  pro- 
duce for  £4  6s.  2id.,  100  lbs.  of  blood; 
whilst  butcher's  meat,  even  at  7d.  a  pound, 
costs  £13  Is.  7d.  to  produce  the  same  amount 
of  blood.  I  can  feed  a  thousand  men  upon 
Spanish  beans  and  potatoes,  giving  them  five 
parts  of  that  which  imparts  heat  to  the  body 
to  one  part  of  that  which  makes  blood,  for 
£13  IBs.  7d.,  Spanish  beans  being  a  luxury  at 
2|d.  per  pound.  But  if  I  feed  them  upon  beef 
and  potatoes,  and  thus  make  only  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  blood,  taking  the  beef  at  T^d, 
per  lb.,  I  spend  not  £13  18s.  7d.,  but 
£27  16s.  6d.  And  so  it  will  be  found,  if  you 
take  the  flesh-meat,  and  compare  the  amount  of 
useful  matter  it  contains,  with  the  useful  matter 
contained  in    certain  other  kinds  of  vegetable 


products ;  the  advantage  always  turns  upon 
the  side  of  the  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

People  have  said  that  Vegetarianism  is  not 
philosophical,  but  when  we  look  into  the  ques- 
tion, we  find  that  it  is  the  meat-eating  practice 
that  is  not  philosophical.  Look,  for  instance,  at 
the  feeding  upon  the  flesh  of  that  animal  which  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke  denounced  with  all  his  influ- 
ence— I  mean  the  pig — the  most  scrofulous  of 
all  animals.  You  remember  how  earnestly  he 
tried  to  convince  the  world  that  it  was  wrong  to 
eat  this  animal.  His  clerical  friends  thought 
they  would  play  a  trick  upon  him,  on  one  occa- 
sion, by  getting  him  to  say  grace  over  a  "  sucking 
pig  "  that  happened  to  be  served  at  table  ;  but 
the  quick  eye  of  the  doctor  discerned  the  pig, 
and  though  he  did  not  object  to  say  the  grace, 
he  said  it  in  this  appropriate  way,  "  O  Lord,  if 
thou  canst  bless  under  the  new  dispensation  what 
thou  didst  curse  under  the  old,  bless  the  pig  !  " 
Not  one  of  his  clerical  friends  tasted  the  pig, 
and  the  doctor  escaped  their  intended  ridicule. 
(Laughter.) 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  mistaken  way  in 
which  the  working  and  the  poor  people  of  this 
country  have  been  deluded  into  the  practice  of 
pig  feeding.  What  are  the  pecuniary  results  of 
feeding  pigs  ?  You  have  been  told  by  some 
sort  of  social  economists, — our  old  friend 
Cobbett  made  a  mistake  of  this  sort — that 
every  poor  man  should  have  his  pig.  The 
popular  notion  is  thus,  that  a  man  can  keep  a  pig 
with  advantage,  and  so  you  see  him  spending 
his  hard  earnings  to  buy  one  of  these  grunting, 
stinking  animals.  I  always  feel  that  there  has 
been  a  most  unfortunate  display  of  ignorance 
and  misappropriation  of  capital,  when  I  meet  a 
man  who  has  been  spending  his  earnings  in  this 
way,  driving  a  pig  in  a  string  along  the  dirty 
road,  on  his  way  home  from  the  market.  It  is 
in  Cincinnati,  where  they  yearly  feed  and 
slaughter  thousands  of  hogs,  that  they  know  to 
a  farthing  what  a  certain  amount  of  food  will 
produce  in  the  way  of  pork. 

Professor  Mussey  enlightened  us  in  this 
country  upon  the  question.  Fifteen  bushels  of 
Indian  corn  produce  200  lbs.  of  pork,  The  habits 
of  the  hunters  and  the  Indians  enable  them  to 
know  that  2  lbs.  of  pork  will  sustain  a  man  for  a 
day  without  any  other  food,  and  he  has  thus  pork 
for  one  hundred  days.  But  for  how  long  would 
the  food  put  into  the  body  of  the  pig  have 
supplied  him  with  health  and  strength  ?  A  man 
can  be  completely  sustained  for  a  day  upon  one 
quart  of  Indian  corn ;  and  fifteen  bushels  of 
this  grain  contain  480  quarts.  The  man, 
therefore,  buys  a  pig  with  his  hard  earnings,  he 
feeds  and  waits  upon  it,  and  at  length  he  sub- 
mits it  to  slaughter — the  poor  pig  proclaiming 
far  and  wide  the  cruelty,  if  not  the  false 
economy  of  the  transaction — and  thus  he  gets, 
at  last,  food  for  100  days,  when  the  stuff  he 
put  into  the  body  of  that  pig — good  Indian 
corn — would  have  supported  him  in  health  and 
vigour  480  days.     (Applause.)     These  statistics 
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you  may  verify  by  studying^  the  history  of  the 
pigs  of  those  about  you,  as  I  have  done  those 
of  several  of  my  own  friends  ;  and  I  give  it  you 
on  my  authority,  that  the  history  of  the  pigs 
fed  in  England  is  just  as  notoriously  bad  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  when  everything  in 
the  shape  of  "  swill,"  and  the  cost  of  their  food 
is  fully  considered,  as  that  seen  in  Professor 
Mussel's  figures  respecting  the  pigs  slaugh- 
tered in  Cincinnati. 

Next,  people  say,  "  We  don't  eat  much  meat ; 
so  it  is  not  of  much  consequence."  They  are, 
however,  greatly  mistaken  here,  as  we  shall  see. 
If  you  eat  S^  oz.  a-day  for  fifty  years,  two- 
thirds  that  quantity  for  ten  years,  3  oz.  for 
three  years,  and  nothinjc  for  the  first  two  years 
of  life,  at  65  years  of  age  you  would  have 
eaten  350  sheep  (laughter)  ;  and  if  you  increase 
the  quantity  to  10  oz.  a-day,  you  would  eat 
53  sheep  more,  or  403.  Old  Parr,  at  this 
rate,  would  have  eaten  1,052 ;  but  we  know  that 
he  lived  upon  whey,  and  bread,  and  porridge, 
and  simple  substances,  and  that  he  only  died 
when  they  gave  him  flesh-meat  and  wine,  and 
put  him  out  of  the  natural  order  of  his  system, 
for  his  biographer  remarks  that  he  might  have 
lived  a  good  while  longer,  if  he  had  not  changed 
his  diet.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Then  people  object  to  the  nutriment  in  vege- 
table food.  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
error  prevailing  in  society  as  to  the  composition 
of  food,  and  how  much  of  it  it  is  desirable  to 
take.  People  set  up,  first  of  all,  a  false  standard 
as  regards  health  and  physical  condition. 
Your  "  jolly,  good-looking  fellow,"  is  commonly 
a  load  of  mortality.  If  you  see  a  man  with  his 
waistcoat  protruding  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  before  him,  a  man  who  does  not  see  his 
feet  more  than  now  and  then,  and  who  blushes 
at  the  idea  of  tying  his  own  shoes  (laughter), 
with  rolling  gait,  blood- shot  eyes,  and  dilated 
cheeks,  who  is  called  well  to-day,  and  may  be 
heard  of  as  dead  of  apoplexy  to-morrow,  per- 
haps, you  have  your  "jolly,  good-looking 
follow."  But  I  venture  to  say  that  this  is  not 
a  normal  man,  and  that  we  have  a  false  standard 
as  regards  health.  If  you  look  at  the  most 
beautiful  physical  structure,  as  that  presented  by 
the  Apollo  Belvidere,  you  find  no  such  pro- 
portions, but  the  chest  protruding  somewhat 
more  than  the  stomach.  When  you  see  a  man 
so  huge  in  bulk,  you  may  be  sure  of  one  of 
three  things;  that  his  skin  is  out  of  health,  and 
that  he  cannot  perspire  as  he  ought;  that  he 
takes  too  little  exercise ;  or  that  he  eats  too 
much ;  and  I  fear  that  in  some  of  these  cases, 
all  these  items  of  consequence  to  normal  life 
are  wrong  together.  The  normal  man  is  active, 
and  rejoices  in  physical  and  mental  vigour;  and 
is  ever  able  to  thank  heaven  for  the  happiness 
of  mere  physical  existence.     (Hear,  hear.) 

But  the  most  nutritive  food,  if  you  will  have 
it,  is,  after  all,  to  be  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Peas,  beans,  and  lentils  are  the  most 
nutritive  kinds  of  food ;  and  the  chick-pea,  the 
most  highly  nutritive  of  all,  though  not  known 
amongst  us.  You  have  29, 31,  and  33  lbs.  of  that 
which  makes  blood  in  the  body  in  peas,  beans. 


and  lentils,  where  you  have  only  21^  lbs.  in  the 
same  weight  of  butcher's  meat  (and  I  throw  in 
the  bones  and  waste)  ;  and  where  you  have  only 
14  lbs.  3-lOths  of  that  which  makes  animal  heat 
in  flesh-meat,  you  have  51^  lbs.  in  peas  and 
beans,  and  48  lbs.  in  the  100  lbs.  of  lentils.  The 
most  nutritive  kind  of  food,  therefore,  if  you 
will  have  it,  is  to  be  found  in  grain  or  pulse,  and 
not  in  flesh.  But,  as  I  intimated,  the  food 
ought  to  have  exact  relation  to  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  body — a  man  ought  not  to  overload  the 
system  by  taking  food  too  nutritive. 

Men  object  again,  and  say  that  vegetables  are 
not  sufficiently  stimulating.  I  grant  that  flesh 
is  more  stimulating  than  farinaceous  and  vege- 
table food  ;  it  contains  Kreatinine,  a  crystalizable 
substance,  which  stimulates,  to  a  certain  degree. 
But  then  the  answering  principle  to  tliis  is  found 
in  tea  and  coflfee,  and  if  you  wish  to  be  stimu- 
lated in  that  way,  you  do  not  need  to  eat  flesh. 
I  hold,  however,  that  there  is  a  disadvantage  in 
being  thus  stimulated  by  food  ;  the  pulse  beats 
quicker,  there  is  a  hurrying  on  of  life,  there  is 
a  coming  to  maturity  sooner,  and  the  consequent 
disadvantage  of  a  consumption  of  life  faster  than 
otherwise  would  be.  As  an  illustration  of 
what  I  mean,  children  fed  upon  Vegetarian  diet, 
at  a  given  age,  will  look  younger  than  those  fed 
freely  upon  the  flesh  of  animals  ;  and  you  will 
find  that  people  come  slower  to  maturity, 
slower  to  mid-life,  and  advanced  age  ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  from  the  statistics  already  furnished 
by  the  lives  of  Vegetarians,  slower  to  the  ter- 
mination of  life. 

The  reduction  of  the  conservative,  or  healing 
power  of  the  body,  is  also  promoted  by  continually 
stimulating  it  in  this  way.  I  had  a  tenant  who 
died  because  he  scratched  the  back  of  his  hand 
with  a  bean  stalk  whilst  working  with  his  men. 
He  had  received  only  this  apparently  slight  in- 
jury, and  yet  in  four  days  he  was  dead;  inflam- 
mation having  passed  from  his  arm  to  the  vital 
parts  of  his  body.  What  was  the  diet  of  that 
man  ?  He  ate  flesh-meat  three  times  a  day  for 
many  years,  and  though  by  no  means  intem- 
perate, he  added  fuel  to  the  fire  by  drinking  beer 
to  each  of  his  meals.  Close  by  this  man  lived 
another  who  was  injured  most  seriously  by  a 
gun-shot  wound,  which  accidentally  passed 
through  the  arm-pit,  and  out  by  the 
shoulder-blade,  as  he  was  creeping  throTigh  a 
fence.  He  lay  bleeding  for  two  hours  before  he 
was  found,  and  still  longer  before  a  medical  man 
could  be  brought  to  his  assistance.  The  arm 
was  ultimately  taken  from  the  socket  of  the 
shoulder,  and,  though  a  wonder  to  all,  this  man 
recovered,  and  I  have  seen  him  since  in  compara- 
tive health.  His  diet  was  mainly  that  of  a 
Vegetarian,  for  he  was  too  poor  to  eat  meat,  and 
had  only  tasted  it  occasionally;  he  was  also  a 
teetotaller,  abstaining  altogether  from  alcoholic 
beverages.  You  will  remember  what  our  chair- 
man of  this  evening  said  on  a  recent  occasion, 
namely,  that  when  he  was  young  the  sting  of  a 
gnat  was  sufficient  to  inflame  his  flesh,  and  it 
was  a  long  time  before  it  healed.  After  con- 
firmed Vegetarian  practice,  however,  all  this 
irritation  left  him,  and  now,  though  advanced  in 
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life,  being  dose  upon  seventy  years  of  asre,  a 
little  wet  rag  will  heal  a  wound  in  his  flesh, 
which,  in  younger  years,  would  have  been  so 
troublesome.  I  had  once  been  speaking  upon 
this  stimulating  and  abnormal  property  of  meat, 
when-  a  mason  asked  to  be  allowed  to  give  his 
experience  upon  that  question  to  the  meeting. 
"I  was,"  said  he,  "a  meat-eater  some  years 
since,  though  I  am  a  Vegetarian  now.  I  once 
bruised  this  ugly  looking  finger  with  this  rough 
nail,  between  two  rough  heavy  stones,  and  it 
was  many  and  many  a  week  before  I  could  get 
it  to  heal.  That  was  when  I  was  a  meat-eater. 
I  have  been  a  Vegetarian  for  five  years.  A  little 
time  ago  I  nipped  this  finger  exactly  in  the 
same  way,  but  it  is  healed  already,  and  it  is  as 
well  as  ever.  Now,"  added  he,  holding  each 
finger  to  the  light,  "  this  is  the  meat-eating 
finger,  and  this  is  the  Vegetarian  finger !  " 
f'Laughter.)  These  are  forcible  illustrations  of 
the  advantageous  change  there  is  in  the  system 
consequent  upon  ceasing  to  stimulate  it  by 
either  meats  or  drinks. 

Small  pox,  measles,  fever,  and  even  that  dire 
scourge,  cholera,  are  all  to  be  modified  or  ob- 
viated by  our  dietetic  practice  ;  for  you  will  find 
in  your  Vegetarian  experience,  when  these  dis- 
eases enter  your  family,  they  are  of  far  less 
account  than  to  the  meat-eating  family.  Cholera 
has  not  been  known  to  assail  those  who  are 
Vegetarians,  in  the  knowledge  of  any  in  this 
country  or  America.  It  was  supposed  that  it 
would  sweep  away  every  Vegetarian  ;  but  though 
it  has  entered  Vegetarian  families,  it  has  only 
been  to  take  out  the  meat-eating  members  ;  and 
I  know  one  notable  instance  where  it  has  passed 
by  both  the  sickly  dyspeptic,  and  even  his  sickly 
crippled  boy,  who  had  taken  up  Vegetarianism 
for  the  recovery  of  their  health,  and  lived  in  the 
way  recommended. 

Another  supposed  great  objection  that  people 
bring  forward  is,  that  meat  is  much  more  diges- 
tible than  vegetable  food ;  this  also  is  a  mistake. 
Look  at  the  tables  of  Dr.  Beaumont.  I  know 
you  have  chops  underdone  prescribed  for  the 
delicate,  and  that  there  is  a  popular  prejudice 
amongst  medical  men  and  the  public,  tliat  meat 
is  more  digestible  than  anything  else.  It  is, 
however,  a  mistake.  You  may  have  a  barley 
soup — and  you  need  never  ask  what  to  do  with 
barley  if  you  give  up  malting,  for  it  is  the  food 
of  the  young,  if  people  knew  how  to  use  it;  it 
is  an  excellent  food  for  the  advanced  in  life,  none 
so  good,  in  certain  proportions ;  and  it  may  be 
eaten  by  everybody  else  in  the  intermediate  time, 
with  advantage.  A  barley  soup  is  digested  in 
1  hour  30  minutes,  whilst  chicken  broth  requires 
3  hours  ;  a  bean  soup  digests  in  3  hours,  whilst 
mutton  broth  takes  3^  hours,  and  the  meat  of  a 
chicken  3^  hours.  And  you  may  take  various 
vegetables  and  farinaceous  substances,  and  you 
may  include  eggs  and  so  forth  ; — for  Vegetarians 
eat  these  things,  and  they  drink  milk,  at  least  in 
the  transition  period  of  their  practice,  however 
they  might  come  progressively  to  object  to  them, 
as  they  probably  would,  after  they  had  been  for 
a  few  generations  complete  abstainers  from  the 
flesh  of  animals — and  when  you  make  preparations 


including  these,  you  find  that  2  hours  27  minutes 
to  2  hours  45  minutes  will  digest  potatoes,  and 
beans,  and  parsnips,  and  such  vegetable  dishes  ;  as 
well  as  eggs,  variously  cooked,  custards,  etc.  But 
to  digest  roast  mutton  3  hours  15  minutes  are 
required  ;  broiled  fowl  4  hours  ;  roast  duck  4 
hours  15  minutes  ;  and  then,  when  you  descend 
to  that  animal  which  the  world  is  perpetually 
taking  from  tail  to  snout — the  pig — (Laughter) 
roast  pork  is  digested  only  in  5  hours  15  minutes. 
In  short,  if  you  compare  the  whole  range  of 
Vegetarian  articles  of  diet  with  those  of  the 
mixed-diet  practice, — as  given  in  the  tables  and 
facts  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  as  the  result  of  his 
practice  upon  the  living  stomach  of  St.  Martin, 
in  Canada — we  have  a  difference  in  the  diges- 
tibility of  food  of  22  minutes  33  seconds, 
in  favour  of  the  products  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. 

Medical  men  are  supposed  to  have  philo- 
sophical views  upon  the  subject,  but  we  know 
that  though  they  prescribe  meat,  they  may  do 
this  knowing  nothing  better,  since  they  have 
not  been  led  to  compare  the  cases  where  people 
have  lived,  in  an  advantageous  way,  entirely 
without  meat,  with  those  where  they  have  lived 
on  a  diet  comprising  meat.  The  fact  is,  there 
are  errors  in  the  medical  profession  as  well  as 
there  are  elsewhere ;  and  you  must  lead  medical 
men  first  of  all  to  take  the  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  facts  of  chemistry  upon  this  subject, 
which  the  mass  of  them  have  not  studied  in 
their  earlier  education  ;  and  besides  this,  yon 
must  have  a  more  intelligent  public,  ready  to 
have  another  sort  of  diet  prescribed  for  them,  as 
well  as  medical  men  knowing  what  to  prescribe 
instead  of  the  meat  popularly  used.  Medical 
men  have  made  many  other  mistakes  than  this 
of  misdirecting  people  as  to  the  best  diet.  Did 
they  not  make  a  mistake  in  persecuting  Harvey  ? 
Did  they  not  make  a  mistake  in  their  treatment 
of  Dr  Hope,  for  his  discovery  of  the  stetho- 
scope ?  and  in  reference  to  their  early  denun- 
ciation and  obstruction  of  nearly  every  medical 
reform  which  they  have  subsequently  adopted? 
Does  homoeopathy,  or  hydropathy,  or  vegetable 
medicine,  owe  anything  to  them  in  its  pro- 
gress, however  positive  for  good  may  be  the 
efi'ects  of  these  systems  upon  the  world? 

In  short,  we  require  to  have  a  little  considera- 
tion for  the  facts  of  the  opposition  upon  this 
subject.  Many  of  the  opinions  of  this  diet  I 
have  been  giving  you  are  of  recent  origin,  and  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  moral  courage  to  deviate 
from  prevailing  custom.  We  must  not,  there- 
fore, expect  too  much  from  medical  men,  but  be 
ready  ourselves  to  follow  the  teachings  of  science, 
and  we  shall  then  find  medical  men  able  to  tell  us 
many  things  which  most  are  now  not  willing  to 
hear.  The  true  province  of  medical  men  is  to 
administer  to  the  wants  of  health,  and  to  keep 
people  well,  instead  of  being  called,  as  they  now 
are,  to  administer  to  the  body  diseased ;  and  in 
a  future  time  I  trust  we  shall  treat  them  more 
wisely  and  considerately,  and  pay  them  in  a  more 
judicious  way — namely,  by  contract  to  keep  us 
well,  or,  if  we  ever  cease  to  give  them  anything 
it  will  only  be  in  periods  of  sickness,  as  they  say 
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the  Emperor  of  China  does  with  his  physician. 
(Laughter.) 

But  people  say,  "What  are  animals  for  if 
not  to  be  eaten  ?  "  I  say  they  are  created  for 
their  own  purposes  and  enjoyment,  and  to  show 
the  beneficence  of  the  Creator.  People  once 
thought  the  stars  were  placed  in  the  sky  only  to 
ornament  the  earth ;  we  now  know  them,  in  all 
probability,  to  be  the  suns  of  other  systems. 
Millions  of  flowers  exist  on  the  earth  that  the 
eye  of  man  never  beholds,  but  still  they  illustrate 
the  creative  power  and  beauty  of  nature,  and 
the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  the  Creator, 
Races  of  animals,  too,  have  existed,  that  have 
never  been  seen  by  the  eye  of  man,  and  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  but  shall 
we  say  that  they  were  intended  to  be  eaten  by 
man?  The  fallacy  is  obvious  at  once.  Pope 
answers  and  admirably  reproves  this  objection 
when  he  says,  that 

"  All  is  not  made  for  one,  but  one  for  all." 

Another  objector,  says,  "  Why,  if  the  animals 
were  not  kept  down,  we  should  all  be  eaten  up." 
We  shall  never  suffer  in  this  way ;  the  world 
will  not  become  Vegetarian  all  at  once.  All 
reforms  progress  slowly,  and  especially  the  per- 
sonal reform,  and  so  it  will  be  with  the  dietetic 
reform  of  giving  up  the  flesh  of  animals ;  and 
as  the  demand  for  flesh-meat  falls  off,  the  sup- 
ply will  fall  off  imperceptibly ;  fewer  animals 
will  be  bred ;  the  corn-lands  will  be  restored 
where  the  grazing  lands  are  now ;  a  greater  and 
greater  breadth  will  be  sown  with  wheat,  and 
imperceptibly  the  change  produced,  till  you 
reduce  the  animals  now  abounding  in  such  pro- 
fusion (as  multiplied  by  the  artificial  demand 
for  their  flesh  as  food),  to  the  number  of  those 
animals  that  are  not  eaten,  and  still  never  prey 
upon  each  other,  or  us. 

"  You  are  aiming  at  making  the  world  a 
garden,  we  suppose  ? "  says  another.  Why 
not?  We  do  not  seek  to  do  good  only  in 
retirement,  but  why  should  you  live,  more  than 
necessity  compels,  in  filth  and  smoke ;  why 
should  not  the  town  spread  more  out  into  the 
country  by  the  aid  of  railways ;  why  should  not 
people  eat  and  sleep  in  the  pure  air  as  much  as 
possible?  I  believe  a  future  time  will  identify 
the  garden  with  the  cottage  and  the  villa,  far 
more  generally  than  at  present ;  and  if  we  do 
make  the  world  more  beautiful  in  this  way,  it 
is  obvious  that  society  will  be  none  the  worse 
for  it.     (Applause.) 

"  How  will  you  raise  the  food  of  man  ;  where 
will  you  get  the  manure  from  ?  "  The  sewage 
of  our  houses  and  cities  is  the  best  of  all 
manure ;  then  again  you  have  the  ploughing  in 
of  green  crops,  and  the  fossil  guano,  which 
abounds  so  plentifully  that  Liebig  says,  some  day 
it  will  produce  as  much  advantage  in  agriculture 
as  the  coal  beds  have  done  in  manufactures. 

But  people  here  say,  "  Leather,  and  oil,  and 
furs,  and  tallow,  etc.,  cannot  be  obtained." 
The  fact  is,  you  already  have  many  of  these 
substances  obtained  without  resort  to  the 
animal  kingdom.  Palm-oil,  gutta-percha, 
mineral  oil,  india-rubber,  felt,  and  various  sub- 


stances are  taking  the  place  of  animal  sub- 
stances formerly  exclusively  used,  and  demand 
will  make  a  supply  of  other  siich  things,  till  we 
have  every  other  want  met,  as  demand  increases 
for  these  things.  Look  what  occurred  as 
regards  the  penny  postage  system.  The  quills 
would  never  have  served  the  writing  world, 
under  the  spread  of  the  beneficent  penny 
postage  system,  but  the  demand  from  the 
millions  of  writers  that  were  brought  into 
activity  by  the  penny  postage  system,  has  been 
met  by  the  manufacture  of  millions  and  millions 
of  beautiful  steel  pens,  and  the  history  of  the 
supply  of  that  peaceful  instrument  of  progress 
shows  us  what  would  be  the  case  in  other  ways. 
Again,  sperm  oil  had  become  so  scarce  that  it 
was  something  like  7s.  6d.  per  gallon.  There 
was  a  call  for  a  substitute,  and  you  have  a 
mineral  oil  produced  at  little  more  than  half 
the  price,  which,  manufactured  of  various 
degrees  of  specific  gravity,  is  suitable  for  lubri- 
cating machinery  of  all  kinds,  and  enables  you 
to  keep  certain  fine  spinning  machinery  running, 
that  used  often,  formerly,  to  be  sticking  fast 
with  the  finest  sperm  oil.  It  is  so  with  demand 
and  supply  in  other  things.     (Applause.) 

And  then  people  fly  to  objections  of  climate. 
They  say,  "If  you  look  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  you  will  find  certain  climates  and  foods 
prevailing :  for  instance,  in  the  tropics  people 
should  live  upon  fruits  and  vegetable  food ;  in 
the  northern  and  more  temperate  regions  they 
should  live  upon  vegetables  and  animal  food  ; 
and  then,  again,  in  the  polar  regions  they  ought 
to  live  exclusively  upon  the  flesh  and  fat  of 
animals  of  various  kinds."  Why,  this  is  reason- 
ing from  prevailing  custom,  and  not  considering 
nature,  the  standard  of  comparison,  at  all.  It  is 
very  easy  to  compliment  our  practices  in  this 
way.  If  this  were  so,  why  does  not  every  man 
who  goes  to  India  live  upon  fruits  and  vegetables, 
instead  of  eating  meat ;  and  if  it  were  so,  why 
have  we  people  who  live  in  the  temperate  regions 
from  generation  to  generation  without  flesh,  as 
the  Japanese  ?  You  must  consider  the  whole 
animal  creation  in  reasoning  upon  this  question  ; 
and  as  you  find  some  kinds  of  animals  living  in 
every  zone  of  the  earth  upon  flesh,  and  other 
kinds  upon  vegetable  products,  there  is  nothing 
but  a  false  system  of  reasoning  in  this  attempt 
to  make  Vegetarianism  wrong.  We  are  thus — 
since  wherever  we  go  we  must  meet  with  animals 
living  both  ways — reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
studying  their  respective  natures,  and  man's 
nature ;  and  when  we  do  this,  there  will  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  conclusion  we  shall  arrive  at. 
People  then  fly  to  the  North  Pole,  and  they  say, 
"  You  could  not  carry  out  your  system  in  that 
country,  and,  therefore,  though  applicable  here, 
we  wait  till  this  difficulty  is  got  over."  What  an 
unfair  way  of  arguing  is  this !  Can  you  carry 
out  your  Christian  system  at  home,  upon  all 
classes  of  society,  much  less  upon  the  Chinese, 
or  at  the  Polar  regions  ?  The  fact  is,  we  cannot 
apply  Christianity  to  the  thieves  and  rogues  in 
Slater  Street,  Brick  Lane,  London,  with  any 
degree  of  success ;  but  are  we  to  blame  Chris- 
tianity  for  that?     Because    we   cannot  apply 
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truth,  that  is  no  argument  against  it.  There- 
fore, if  you  approve  of  Vegetarianism  in  prin- 
ciple, you  must  not  say  it  is  any  argument 
against  it,  that  people  live  upon  fat  and  blubber 
to  disgust  in  the  Polar  regions — that  the  savage 
eats  like  a  savage.  To  reason  from  savage  to 
civilized  life  is  very  fallacious.  We  must  take 
nature  as  the  standard ;  and  we  see,  besides, 
when  we  come  to  the  history  of  this  question, 
that  if  man  had  never  fallen  from  the  order  of 
his  being,  he  might  never  have  inhabited  those 
inclement  regions,  or  if  he  had  gone  there,  would 
have  carried  with  him  the  resources  of  more 
civilised  life,  as  we  draw  our  supplies  of  food  from 
various  distant  parts  of  the  earth.  But  you  may 
exist  in  the  Polar  regions  in  health  and  vigour, 
as  you  do  here,  because  you  will  find  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom  every  item  of  food  and  nu- 
triment required  for  the  wants  of  the  body  in 
any  clime  whatever,  those  Vegetarian  animals 
which  exist  in  complete  health  and  vigour  in  the 
Polar  regions,  as  the  reindeer,  leading  to  the  in- 
ference that  other  food  could  be  produced. 
There  is,  indeed,  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
advantage  of  subsistence  on  grain  there,  in  the 
fact  that,  not  long  since,  the  North  West  Fur 
Company  gave  their  servants  8  lbs.  of  fat  flesh- 
meat  per  day  (as  a  reviewer  of  Vegetarianism  in 
the  Medico- Chirurgical  Review  points  out),  and 
now  they  give  them  2^  lbs.  of  maize  meal  or 
Indian  corn,  instead ;  and  the  men  like  this 
better,  and  it  is  more  satisfactory  also  to  their 
employers.  In  short,  vegetable  products  of  one 
kind  or  another,  all  contain  the  oil  and  the  various 
substances  to  form  the  heat  of  the  body,  in  great 
abundance,  and  to  form  also  the  blood  of  the 
body,  and  the  ashes,  which  are  of  such  important 
service  in  turning  the  food  into  blood,  and  also 
in  maintaining  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  much 
better  than  the  flesh  of  animals  ever  can  do. 

"The  physical  and  mental  energy  of  man 
would  deteriorate,"  says  an  objector  to  this  sys- 
tem, "  and  you  would  have  man  sinking  in  the 
scale  of  being,  and  growing,  if  not  cow-like, 
something  hke  that."  I  think  we  never  need 
fear  that  such  a  calamity  will  befall  the  human 
race.  Does  the  past  history  of  the  world  teach 
us  to  fear  it?  Were  Cyrus,  I  would  ask,  and 
his  brave  Persians, "cow-like"  in  their  disposition, 
trained  as  they  were  upon  grain,  cresses,  and 
the  simplest  vegetables  ?  Were  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans  of  ancient  times,  who  carried  their 
arms  through  the  world  in  their  palmiest  days, 
and  who  fed  upon  simple  barley  and  other  grain, 
and  vegetable  food — were  these  people  wanting 
in  mental  or  physical  vigour?  Was  General 
Elliot,  a  more  recent  instance,  wanting  in  that 
inteUigence  and  ever  wakeful  endurance — the 
man  who  defended  Gibraltar  against  the 
Spaniards  ?  Was  Howard  the  philanthropist 
wanting  in  this?  Or  to  come  to  modern  times, 
it  was  recently  remarked  by  Mr.  Cobdkn,  that 
the  two  men  who  worked  harder  than  any 
other  members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
teetotallers,  and  it  might  also  have  been  added 
were  Vegetarians  also.  I  allude  to  Colonel 
Thompson,  and  to  our  friend  Mr.  Brother- 
ton.     (Applause.) 


Instead  of  apathy  taking  possession  of  you, 
I  should  rather  say  that  when  you  come  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  this  practice  thoroughly,  far 
from  finding  time  heavy  on  your  hands,  you 
will  desire  thirty-six  hours  for  your  day,  in- 
stead of  the  twenty-four  of  common  meat- 
eating  experience,  from  your  sympathy  with 
many  things  you  desire  to  aid  in  the  advance- 
ment of,  in  which  you  had  comparatively  little  or 
no  interest  before. 

It  may  be  sometimes  meant  by  this  objection 
to  say  that  because  people  drink  milk  they  are 
to  grow  "cow-like."  But  if  this  mean  any- 
thing, I  should  say  that  people,  as  Vegetarians, 
would  be  much  safer,  and  would  be  much  less 
likely  to  become  "  cow-like  "  than  those  who  not 
only  drink  the  milk,  but  eat  the  flesh  of  the  cow. 

Again,  say  some,  "  There  is  a  universal  system 
of  destruction  throughout  the  animal  creation, 
everything  eats  something  else,  and  therefore  it 
clearly  shows  that  man  is  also  an  animal  of 
prey."  Permit  me  to  say  this  is  not  the  fact; 
everything  does  not  eat  something  else.  Man 
is,  again,  I  say,  an  animal  being  as  well  as  an 
intellectual,  a  moral,  and  a  spiritual  being.  He 
has  his  animal  nature,  and  there  are  other 
animals  about  him  which  are  a  guide  to  the 
correct  study  of  this.  There  are  animals  that 
live  upon  fruits,  and  grain,  and  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, and  therefore  if  man  be  to  imitate  ani- 
mals at  all,  he  had  better  imitate  some  of  these 
than  the  carnivorous  animal.  The  characteristics 
of  the  horse,  the  elephant,  the  camel,  the 
enduring  creatures  of  God's  creation,  are 
indeed  worthy  of  imitation,  whilst  there 
is  nothing  to  attract,  but  much,  rather,  to  repel, 
in  the  ferocity,  unamiability,  and  nselessness  of 
nearly  all  the  more  ferocious  of  the  carnivorous 
animals.  But  man  has,  as  already  said,  but  to 
study  this  question,  and  he  will  fiiid  that  he  has 
been  amply  provided  for  in  fruits,  roots,  and 
grain,  and  the  succulent  parts  of  vegetables,  as 
well  as  other  animals  have  been  cared  for  in  rela- 
tion to  their  specific  wants. 

Then  comes  another  objector  to  me,  and  he 
says,  "But  you  surely  do  not  object  to  kill  any- 
thing ?  "  I  reply,  we  seek  to  induce  abstinence 
from  the  flesh  of  animals  as  food,  that  is  our  prin- 
cipal obligation  as  a  Society  ;  but  beyond  this  I 
may  add,  that  I  cannot  consider  the  life  of  an  ani- 
mal as  important  as  the  well-being  or  life  of  a  man. 
"Well  but,"  adds  our  pertinacious  friend,  "what 
will  you  do  with  the  game  which  abounds,  and 
vermin,  for  instance,  those  animals  that  infest 
people's  beds?  Will  you  kill  them?"  (Laughter.) 
"  What  will  you  do  with  the  fleas  and  bugs,  sir  ?  " 
The  best  way,  said  I,  for  getting  rid  of  the  game 
is,  not  to  preserve  it ;  and  as  for  avoiding  the 
other  inconvenience,  there  is  nothing  like  clean- 
liness. (Hear,  hear.)  "  But  won't  you  kill  them 
at  all  ? "  I  cannot  say  what  all  Vegetarians 
would  do,  but  I  apprehend  they  will  be  very 
destructive  of  these  animals,  the  same  as  others 
would  most  likely  be  in  their  removal,  and  all 
I  would  add  is,  that  as  I  cannot  make  it  a  matter 
of  conscience  for  you  not  to  kill  them,  I  have  only 
simply  further  to  suggest,  that  if  you  think 
proper  thus  to  treat  them,  it  need  not,  by  any 
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means,  follow  that  you  should  eat  them  (laugh- 
ter) ;  and  thus  our  determined  objector  was 
satisfied,  I  have  thus  dealt  with  the  most 
popular  conceptions  of  difficulty,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary thus  to  treat  this  question  to  a  certain 
extent,  because  these  or  similar  objections  arise 
in  the  mind  of  each  one,  when  first  directed  to 
the  system  of  diet  now  recommended  to  the 
attention. 

Referring  to  man  as  a  moral  and  spiritual 
being,  benevolence,  I  say,  is  offended  by  the  con- 
sumption of  the  flesh  of  animals  as  food,  when 
the  question  is  fully  considered.  We  are  all 
constituted  alike,  till  training  in  destructive 
habits  indurates  our  nature.  We  all  look  with 
horror  at  the  slaughter-house,  till  trained  to  the 
sights  there  exhibited.  The  pole  axe,  the  knife, 
and  the  cleaver,  especially  with  the  blood  upon 
them,  are  ugly  and  disgusting  instruments  to  us; 
they  are  opposed  to  refinement ;  but  the  spade, 
the  pruning  hook,  and  the  sickle,  have  nothing 
repugnant  about  them.  You  look  into  the 
slatighter  house,  and  you  see  the  men  in  rough 
clogs  and  stockings,  with  their  greasy  red  night 
caps,  their  sleeves  rolled  up,  and  their  blood- 
boltered  arms,  and  you  see  an  assemblage  of 
traits  of  physiognomy  which  pains  you,  and  then 
you  feel  obliged  to  look  down  upon  these  men, 
though  only  doing  the  deeds  of  society  by 
proxy.  I  hold  it  is  wrong  to  despise,  or  look 
down  upon,  or  turn  from  the  condition  of  the 
slaughterman,  if  his  business  be  necessary  for  the 
wants  of  civilized  society,  and  that  he  ought  to  be 
held  in  as  much  honour  as  men  in  other  callings. 
But  you  know  that  the  feelings  are  hardened  by 
this  practice,  and  if  the  tree  be  known  by  its  fruits, 
this  is  another  painful  evidence  that  the  system 
is  bad.  Dare  you  look  at  things  as  they  are? 
I  will  take  you  to  a  sheep  slaughter-house  in 
Warwick  Lane,  London ;  you  shall  there  see 
the  sheep  seized  in  the  lane,  by  fellows  be- 
smeared with  blood,  and  dropped  down  the 
sloping  board  into  the  slaughter-cellar  below. 
The  sheep  often  arrive  at  the  bottom,  as 
Dickens  points  out,  with  a  leg  or  two  legs 
broken;  and  it  is  there,  throbbing  and  anxious, 
that  they  are  again  seized,  and  put  on  their 
backs  upon  the  dripping  bench;  and  then,  says 
he,  "the  patient  eye  looks  up,  and  is  under- 
stood 1"  You  shall  see  the  knife  taken,  and  the 
acts  carried  on  there,  you  shall  smell  the  smell  of 
that  place,  you  shall  see  those  men  at  their 
work  there,  and  say  that  the  slaughter-house 
is  well  described,  when  Dickens  designates  it 
as    "a  den  of   infamy." 

To  look  further  into  this  matter.  You  but 
passed  the  open  door  of  the  slaughter-house,  and 
you  come  away  with  a  beating  heart  which  lasts 
you  for  hours.  What  did  you  see?  Did  you 
see  the  honest-faced  ox  with  his  skull  being 
beaten  in  ?  did  you  see  the  wielding  of  the  huge 
pole  axe,  and  that  beautiful  beast  of  God's 
creation  felled  after  several  blows  to  the  earth  ? 
did  you  see  the  cane  poked  in  at  the  hole,  and 
the  brain  stirred  up  till  the  spinal  cord  is 
reached  ?  did  you  see  the  knife  plunged  into  the 
vitals  of  that  beast  ?  did  you  see  the  man  stand 
upon  its  side  and    spring  its    ribs,  supporting 


himself  by  the  rope  from  the  horns  of  the  ani- 
mal ?  and  at  every  spring  of  the  ribs  did  you 
see  the  tide  of  hot  smoking  blood  which  rushes 
from  the  body  of  that  animal,  as  its  tongue 
lolls  out  on  the  gory  pavement,  and  its  life  be- 
comes extinct?  If  you  saw  that,  you  came 
away  with  a  beating  heart,  as  I  said,  that  lasts 
you  for  hours,  and  you  feel  pained  and  amazed. 
But  if  the  consumption  of  flesh  be  natural, 
why  this  repugnance  ?  It  can  only  be  because 
it  is  against  nature  that  you  feel  in  this  way. 
You  never  felt  in  this  way  on  coming,  however 
suddenly,  upon  the  field  of  reapers,  or  as  you  saw 
the  people  gathering  in  the  golden  grain,  or  the 
fruit  products  of  nature.  (Applause.)  Why, 
we  even  compel  the  butcher  to  cover  the  meat 
when  it  is  carried  through  the  streets,  and  a  fine 
is  inflicted  in  most  cities  if  this  be  not  carefully 
observed,  but  we  never  think  of  compelling  the 
market-gardener  to  cover  his  fruit  or  vegetables. 
You  will  see  even  waggon-loads  of  that  despised 
vegetable,  cabbage,  going  into  London  to  Covent 
Garden,  with  not  even  a  tarpauliug  upon  them; 
and  we  know  the  farmer  never  needs  to  cover  his 
stacks ;  flesh-meat  is  ugly  and  offensive,  but  all 
these  products  are  grateful  to  the  sight. 

You  cannot  eat  the  flesh  of  a  pet  animal. 
Why  ?  If  this  meat-eating  system  were  natural, 
I  hold  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  eat  animals 
trained  about  us.  But  the  appetite  for  these 
is  taken  away,  and  your  children's  mouths  are 
shut  for  ever,  if  a  pet  animal  be  consigned  to  the 
butcher  ;  and  you  yourselves,  though  grown  up, 
and  indurated  by  custom,  feel  the  same  at  the 
slaughter  of  "  our  companions,  our  aids  in  mis- 
fortune here  below,"  as  Lamautine  calls  them. 
But  if  you  train  a  fruit  tree,  cultivate  a  patch 
of  corn,  or  anything  in  this  way,  and  tend  it 
from  first  to  last,  you  shall  be  able  to  eat  of 
those  vegetables  and  that  corn,  and  to  pluck  and 
eat  that  fruit  with  greater  pleasure  than  you 
ever  can  experience  in  consuming  any  fruit,  corn, 
or  other  production  any  where  else  on  God's 
earth.  (Applause.)  The  contrast  in  these  things 
well  deserves  to  be  considered,  because  it  affords 
important  evidence,  which  can  at  once  be  under- 
stood, and  such  as  can  serve  as  a  guide  to  a  man 
to  go  against  his  own  practice,  notwithstanding 
the  force  of  habit  and  the  influence  of  custom. 

Woman,  I  contend,  in  her  nature  ought  to  be 
offended  more  completely  by  what  we  see  in 
this  way  than  in  almost  anything  else.  How 
opposed  to  the  nature  and  gentleness  of  woman 
that  she  should  be  tracked  by  slaughter  and 
bloodshed  to  maintain  her  delicate  existence 
in  the  world.  We  look  to  her  to  nurse  the 
humanities  of  life,  and  we  know  that  if 
purity  and  gentleness  be  found  anywhere, 
it  will  be  with  her.  But  can  we  fancy  the 
gushing  juices  and  humours  of  flesh  as  they 
spring  from  the  meat  between  the  teeth,  and 
consider  that  ttiis  flesh  is  just  like  the  flesh 
of  the  human  body  —  full  of  blood  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  all  its  parts  just  like  those  of  our 
bodies — and  not  think  at  once  that  the  grain  and 
fruit  products  of  the  earth  are  much  more  like 
her  nature  than  anything  of  this  kind  can 
possibly   be.       (Hear,    hear.)      But    prevailing 
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custom — which  leads  the  Spanish  lady  at  the 
bull  fight  to  wave  her  haudkerchief  when  the  bull 
gores  the  beautiful  horse,  or  strikes  down  the 
matador — custom,  to  begin  with,  causes  the 
female  sex  to  despise  Vegetarianism.  We  know, 
however,  how  to  account  for  this.  Woman  is 
conservative  in  her  character,  and  clings  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  past  rather  than  to  new  questions, 
or  "new-fangled  things,"  as  they  are  called  ;  and 
as  a  mother  and  nurse  it  is  wise  that  she  should 
hold  to  what  she  is  accustomed,  rather  than  be 
attracted  by  new  things.  She  does  not,  more- 
over, reason  upon  this  question  like  men,  who  go 
in  a  cool  way  to  reason  less  from  the  affections 
and  love,  and  more  from  the  understanding, 
than  woman  does.  This  is  why  it  takes  some 
time  to  introduce  and  commend  this  question  of 
humanity,  and  kindness,  and  human  nature,  and 
all  that  is  best  in  diet,  to  their  attention,  with 
any  measure  of  success.  But  I  will  say,  that 
they  will  never  be  put  in  a  right  position,  till 
their  food  agrees  with  their  nature  in  other 
respects,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  coming 
time  will  see  them  cease  to  be  identified  with 
slaughter  and  the  consumption  of  flesh  as  food. 

We  say  then,  that  nature,  intellect,  and  morals, 
are  in  harmony,  and  that  man  has  not  been  re- 
constituted in  his  nature. 

If  here  you  bring  objections  from  Scripture,  as 
everybody  does ;  if  you  show  that  the  Jews 
ate  meat ;  if  you  show  me  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  I  will  say,  "  Mind  what  you  do  with 
Scripture,  because  Scripture  has  been  made  to 
sanction  all  sorts  of  evil  customs  in  the  world, 
from  being  wrongly  quoted.  The  slaveholder 
flies  to  Scripture  for  a  justification  of  his  practice. 
War  is  supported  from  Scripture.  Capital  pun- 
ishment to-day  is  contended  for,  because  man 
put  his  fellow  man  out  of  existence,  as  you 
read  in  the  history  of  Scripture,  and  thus 
you  have  the  gallows  erected,  while  the  Christian 
system  calls  upon  us  to  love  our  enemies  even, 
and  denounces  the  killing  of  our  fellow  men  in 
its  every  precept  from  first  to  last.  You  may 
find  things  permitted  in  Scripture,  and  things 
that  have  been  appointed.  And  it  is  a  most 
important  thing  to  notice  the  history  of  Scripture 
in  these  aspects.  The  Bible  is  a  great  book,  and 
I  am  not  here  to  night  to  say  anything  at  all 
disagreeing  with  its  truths,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
to  contend  that  everything  in  nature  ought  to  be 
found  in  harmony  with  the  facts  and  philosophy 
of  the  Bible,  and  that  if  we  do  not  make  both 
agree  in  this  way,  it  is  our  bungling,  and  not 
the  fault  either  of  the  Bible  or  of  nature. 
(Applause.)  I  think  that  nature,  Sir,  is  the  voice 
of  God  in  creation,  and  science  the  handmaid 
of  religion,  and  thus  that  her  facts  speak  to  us 
with  the  force  of  reason,  dispensing  light  and 
knowledge  in  the  beautiful  world  which  surrounds 
us,  and  illustrating  in  all  things  the  wisdom  of 
the  Creator  in  the  thousand  traces  of  his  hand, 
and  the  harmonious  relation  of  laws  in  all  things 
it  contains.  I  therefore  say,  we  must  mind 
when  we  come  to  Scripture,  to  see  that  it  is  a 
book  of  principles,  facts,  and  history,  and  often 
tells  you  of  wrong-doing  as  well  as  right-doing. 
That  it  tells  how  God  iu  his  mercy  has  permitted 


man,  when  he  would  not  live  iu  a  high  and 
elevated  way,  to  descend  to  a  lower  state,  show- 
ing us  the  mercy  and  providence  of  God  in  the 
fact,  that  he  ever  distinguishes  himself  in  all  the 
world's  history,  by  making  the  best  of  the  worst 
of  us. 

I  therefore  contend  that  if  you  show  that  the 
Jews  were  permitted  to  eat  flesh-meat,  and  to 
ofter  animals  in  sacrifice,  and  to  do  various  like 
things,  I  may  say  this  is  not  the  most  orderly 
state  of  man's  existence.  There  was  an  appoint- 
ment of  man's  food  iu  "  the  herb  bearing  seed, 
and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit,"  before  he  fell 
into  disorder ;  and  though  there  is  this  per- 
mission afterwards,  T  say  the  permission  can 
never  be  as  important  to  be  attended  to  as  the 
appointment,  and  is  not  associated  with  principle 
as  the  appointment  is.  To  prove  how  little 
sanction  should  be  taken  from  the  conduct  of 
the  Jews,  you  may  read  that  the  putting  away 
of  wives,  even,  was  permitted  among  them  ;  but 
Christ  throws  a  dash  of  hght  upon  this  part  of 
Jewish  history,  when  he  says,  "  MoSES  permitted 
you  for  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  to  put  away 
your  wives,  but  it  was  not  so  in  the  beginning." 
No  more  was  flesh-eating  in  the  beginning,  but 
in  the  course  of  time  it  came  to  be  permitted ; 
and  who  says  anything  against  it  in  the  light  of 
its  being  a  moral  offence  ?  I  do  not.  I  leave 
men  to  obey  their  sense  of  right,  and  to  eat 
meat  if  they  please  ;  and  I  would  never  force  the 
Vegetarian  system  upon  their  attention,  but  ask 
them  to  come  and  see  if  it  does  not  present  a 
better  and  a  happier  way  of  living  ;  but  if,  after 
this,  they  think  well  to  continue  meat-eaters,  I 
consider  they  are  morally  free  to  do  so,  and  I  will 
throw  no  stone  of  reproach  against  any  soul 
living  for  continuing  his  practice  in  that  way. 
Let  us  not,  however,  mistake  iu  referring  to 
Scripture,  and  because  things  have  been  permitted 
■ — as  slavery,  and  putting  away  of  wives,  and 
capital  punishment,  amongst  "  a  rebellious  and 
stiff-necked  people," — let  us  not  say  it  is  for  us 
to  imitate  them,  for  if  we  do  we  shall  at  the 
same  time  betray  and  forsake  the  principles  of 
Scripture,  for  the  Jews  exacted  even  an  "  eye  for  an 
eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  while  the  Christian 
system  says,  "  Do  good  to  them  that  despitefuUy 
use  you."  So  that  the  spirit  of  our  conduct  is 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  conduct  wiiich 
was  completely  permitted  to  the  Jews  under 
their  many  inferior  institutions. 

Then  people  go  to  the  practice  of  Christ,  and 
they  try  to  put  us  at  disadvantage  there  too.  It 
seems  hard,  if  you  can  prove  scientifically  from 
the  facts  of  God's  creation,  that  there  is  com- 
plete harmony  in  living  upon  the  Vegetarian 
system,  to  have  to  meet  objections  of  this  kind  ; 
but  I  always  endeavour  to  bestow  care  upon  ob- 
jections, because  they  spring  from  the  unsatis- 
fied mind,  and  have  to  be  overcome  ;  I  therefore 
meet  that  question  amongst  the  rest.  I  would 
never  say  anything  to  oppose  the  practice  of  any 
man  who  believes  that  Christ  ate  the  flesh  of 
animals,  and  therefore  he  ought  to  eat  it  too ;  or 
indeed,  if  he  pleased  to  eat  it  on  any  ground 
whatever;  but  I  would  say,  be  quite  sure  of 
your  fact  before  you  rest    a  practice  upon   it. 
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Christ  lived  as  a  man  amongst  men.  He  might 
create  the  loaves  and  fishes ;  he  might  feed  men 
in  the  way  in  which  alone  they  would  under- 
stand being  fed.  He,  doubtless,  attended  to  the 
great  essentials  of  salvation  first  of  all,  iu  a  world 
not  recovered  from  the  darkest  heathenism,  and 
questions  of  sanitary  reform,  and  dietetic  reform, 
and  a  thousand  truths  and  practices  to  come  in 
the  future,  could  not  be  then  introduced.  His 
brief  and  brilliant  career  was  devoted  to  bring- 
ing the  "  kingdom  of  heaven  "  upon  earth,  in  the 
gospel  he  taught,  and  incidental  gleanings  only 
can  be  gained  of  the  matter  in  question.  There 
is,  however,  no  direct  evidence  as  to  his  dietetic 
practice. 

Christ  is  claimed  as  one  of  the  Essenes,  one  of 
the  sect  of  Jews  who  abstained  from  fish,  flesh, 
or  fowl ;  and  it  was  the  proud  boast  of  that 
straitest  sect  of  the  Jews,  that]  Christ  was  of 
their  order,  and  if  so,  he  could  not  have  been  a 
consumer  of  any  of  those  substances.  We  can- 
not prove  that  he  ate  flesh  or  fish,  any  more  than, 
in  a  lower  sense,  you  can  prove  that  I,  or  others, 
who  have  sat  at  meat  at  the  table  where  flesh  and 
fish  have  prevailed  (without  partaking  of  them) 
have  been  confounded  with  the  practice  of  others. 
Christ  did  eat  something,  whether  honeycomb, 
or  bread,  or  what,  we  know  not  fully,  for  there  is 
no  distinct  evidence,  however  people  may  sup- 
pose to  the  contrary,  till  they  come  to  examine 
those  passages  in  strictness.  I  might  further 
add,  that  it  is  here  a  question  of  the  external  prac- 
tice of  Him  who  built  the  human  frame,  and 
enstamped  his  laws  upon  it ;  and  thus,  if  flesh 
have  the  abnormal  efi'ects  on  the  body  contended 
for,  it  is,  at  least,  improbable,  whatever  might  be 
permitted  to  others,  that  the  private  practice  of 
Christ  in  any  degree  contravened  the  principles 
of  which  he  was  the  author.  But  if  he  did  eat 
"  meat,"  there  is  still  nothing  to  prevent  people 
living  most  scripturally  upon  the  Vegetarian 
system.  I  hold  that  all  are  free ;  and  if 
so,  my  argument  to-night  will  leave  every- 
body just  as  free  as  they  were  at  the  beginning 
of  the  lecture. 

In  conclusion,  then,  what  says  experience 
upon  this  question  ?  Why  we  have  this  diet  as 
the  diet  of  the  ancient  world.  We  find  that  the 
greatest  works  of  ancient  times  were  done  upon 
it.  The  Greeks,  the  Kotrans,  and  the  Persians 
followed  it  out,  and  it  is  identified  with  the 
noblest  periods  of  their  history  ;  the  consump- 
tion of  flesh  and  the  luxuries  which  followed, 
being  equally  identified  in  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  with  their  decline  and  fall.  We  find 
that  the  most  enduring  physical  and  mental  toil 
can  be  supported  upon  this  system.  The  Poles, 
and  Hungarians,  and  Russians,  it  was  proved  in 
the  last  war,  and  even  in  the  present,  can  live  in 
health  and  strength  upon  black  bread  and  the 
simple  products  of  the  earth.  We  find  that  the 
strongest  men  upon  the  earth  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  as,  indeed,  in  all  time,  subsist  upon 
black  bread,  figs,  dates,  and  other  fruits,  and 
drink  only  water.  You  find  that  some  of  these, 
as  the  porters  of  Smyrna,  who  live  in  this  simple 
way,  can  lift  and  carry  burdens  from  700  to 
850  lbs.,  a  weight  that  no  beef-fed,  porter-drink- 


ing porter  in  our  country  ever  attempted  to  face 
in  his  most  dreamy  conceptions. 

We  find,  again,  that  Professor  Forbes  made  ex- 
periments, for  a  long  time,  upon  the  height,  and 
strength,  and  weight,  of  a  number  of  men  that  he 
met  in  Edinburgh,  both  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Enghsh, 
and  what  do  you  think  was  the  result  of  all  his 
experiments  in  this  way  ?  The  Scotch  were 
stronger  than  the  English ;  the  Irish  were 
stronger  than  the  Scotch ;  the  Scotch  were  some- 
what taller  than  the  English,  the  Irish  again 
taller  than  the  Scotch  Their  relative  strength, 
which  is  given  in  Chambers's  Journal,  was  as 
follows :  the  English  could  lift  403  lbs.  ;  the 
Scotch,  423  lbs. ;  and  the  Irish  432  lbs.  We  do 
not  know  what  was  the  diet  of  these  people,  but 
it  is  probable  that  it  was  more  or  less  charac- 
teristic of  the  country  to  which  they  belonged ; 
thus,  so  far  as  this  goes,  the  meat-eating 
Englishman  was  surpassed  by  the  more  frugal 
Scotchman,  and  he  again  by  the  Irishman. 

Experience  will  show  this  question  again  and 
again  to  be  established  in  truth.  But  you  must 
not  go  and  compare  yourself  with  somebody 
else ;  that  might  be  a  most  unfair  comparison  in 
many  ways.  The  best  comparison  of  all,  is,  after 
living  judiciously,  to  compare  yourself  with  your 
former  self,  and  then  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the 
advantage  will  be  given  to  the  Vegetarian  system. 
Look  then  at  this  system  without  partiality,  I  beg 
of  you.  The  evidence  of  the  Vegetarian  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  so  far  in  its  present  statistics, 
gives  important  evidence  in  the  cause  of  truth. 
We  have  members  who  belong  to  all  classes  and 
occupations ;  every  sort  of  hard  avocation  is 
followed  by  Vegetarians,  and  their  experience  is 
that  they  can  both  live  cheaper,  and  work  harder, 
upon  a  reformed  diet  than  a  mixed.  We  have 
people  of  all  terms  of  abstinence,  even  to  those  who 
have  lived  45  or  46  years  without  the  flesh  of 
animals  as  food ;  and  I  have  had,  in  my  own  per- 
sonal experience,  the  happiness  of  never  having 
tasted  flesh-meat  or  alcoholic  beverage  in  all  my 
life,  up  to  upwards  of  43  years  of  age.  You 
find  that  people  can  exist  without  it ;  do  not 
fear  their  sinkmg  into  an  apathetic  condition. 
The  fact  is,  the  eyes  are  open  in  a  thousand  ways 
to  enjoy  happiness  when  you  come  to  the  practi- 
cal doing  of  the  truth.  You  have  even  a  greater 
variety  of  food  than  you  have  upon  the  other 
system  ;  do  not  think,  therefore,  you  will  be 
starved  upon  it.  I  got  the  housekeeper's  slate 
the  other  day,  and  I  wrote  from  it  two  dinners 
ordered  for  a  family.  The  Saturday's  dinner 
was :  peas  soup,  minced  fritter,  cold  omelet, 
buttered  eggs,  beet-root,  baked  potatoes,  mashed 
potatoes,  greens,  Yorkshire  puddings,  moulded 
farina,  tarts,  preserves  and  cream. — Sun- 
day's dinner:  vermicelli  soup,  rice  fritters, 
potato  pie,  boiled  potatoes,  mashed  potatoes, 
parsnips,  beet-root,  preserve  pudding,  moulded 
and  whole  rice,  flat  apple  tart,  baked  custard, 
tarts,  preserves,  and  cream.  Here  are  two 
dinners,  not  to  mention  the  dessert  following, 
to  show  how  you  may  vary  the  diet.  1 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  everybody  is  to 
eat  as  much  as  that ;  but  I  am  describing 
a  well  provided  table,  and  the  variations  are 
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abundant,  and  yon  may  live  as  simply  or  as 
luxuriously  as  you  please,  and  find  every  taste 
amply  met,  and  every  want  of  variety  supplied. 
And  not  only  have  you  more  kinds  of  food  than 
upon  a  mixed  diet,  but  you  have  more  gustatory 
enjoyment;  you  feel  at  one  with  nature,  and 
in  a  new  sort  of  life,  in  practically  living  out  this 
system. 

You  will  find  that  there  is  a  more  complete 
temperance  system  in  this  than  in  abstaining 
from  alcoholic  beverages  alone.  Many  cannot  be 
abstainers  from  alcoholic  beverages,  except  with 
the  utmost  difficulty,  when  they  consume  flesh. 
Temperance  will  never  hold  her  own  till  she 
makes  her  half  question  a  whole  question,  by 
taking  Vegetarianism  along  with  it.  Whoever 
becomes  a  Vegetarian  necessarily  becomes  a  tee- 
totaller, with  this  great  ditference  in  the  two  sys- 
tems, that  whilst  teetotalism  takes  away  the  drink 
by  force,  Vegetarianism  does  it  quietly  and  easily, 
by  takmg  away  man's  appetite  for  it. 

The  world  has,  indeed,  need  of  the  system. 
Why  do  we  not  realize  the  maxims  of  Christian- 
ity infinitely  more  than  we  do  ?  One  cause  is  to 
be  fouud  in  the  impediments  to  the  development 
of  man's  higher  nature  by  the  customs  to  which 
I  have  alluded. 


Lastly,  then,  I  claim  attention  to  this  system  as 
immensely  calculated  to  increase  the  happiness  of 
the  world;  as  calculated  to  improve  man's  physical 
condition,  and  enable  him  to  live  at  one  with  him- 
self. I  claim  it  for  the  development  not  merely  of 
his  physical  nature,  but  for  his  moral  and  spiritual 
nature;  I  claim  it  as  essential  to  the  harmony 
of  existence ;  I  claim  it  as  removing  disabilities 
and  difficulties  in  the  paths  of  men.  I  ask 
the  world  to  notice  this  system  by  way  of 
making  good  things  easier  of  attainment  than 
they  now  are.  I  say  it  is  not  a  new  system,  but 
the  oldest  system  of  all ;  it  started  with  the  exis- 
tence of  man,  and  has  continued  in  all  time;  and 
whatever  else  has  been  permitted,  this  system  has 
been  appointed,  I  ask  those  who  hear  me,  then, 
to  consider  whether  or  not  it  be  not  the  only 
natural  mode  of  life  to-day  ;  whether  every  in- 
terest of  man  cannot  better  be  secured  by 
living  this  way  than  any  other !  (Continued 
applause.) 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded 
Mr.  Simpson,  on  the  motion  of  Da.  Met- 
CALPE,  of  Philadelphia,  for  his  interesting 
and  important  lecture,  and  the  proceedings 
closed  about  a  quarter-past  ten. 


LOCAL    OPEKATIONS 

VEGETARIAN    SOCIETY, 

Prize  Essays. — J.  G,  C. — The  competitors 
for  the  prizes  may  be  either  British  Members 
of  the  Society,  or  Honorary  Members  residing 
iu  the  United  States,  or  on  the  Continent,  as 
well  as  Vegetarians  who  have  not  hitherto 
joined  the  Society,  the  competition  being,  in  fact, 
open  to  all.  To  have  restricted  the  prizes  to 
British  Members,  would  have  been  invidious,  since 
all  Honorary  Members  residing  out  of  Great  Bri- 
tain are  still  within  the  organization,  and  regularly 
receive  our  acknowledgements  as  members  of 
the  Society.  For  those  who  have  not  joined  the 
Society  at  all,  we  have  only  to  say  that  for  the 
practical  purposes  contemplated,  they  are  wel- 
come to  the  same  advantages  as  our  more 
intimate  supporters  of  the  movement. 

Mr.  Cook's  Excursions. — The  character  of  the 
Trips  for  which  Mr.  Cook  has  become  famous, 
can  best  be  judged  of  by  strangers,  by  making 
application  for  his  Journal,  and  the  printed  par- 
ticulars of  the  various  routes,  etc.  (issued  gratis), 
to  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  Cook,  Tem- 
perance Hotel,  Leicester.  —  A  considerable 
saving  is  effected  on  the  common  expenses  of 
travelling,  by  joining  his  parties,  and  much 
of  the  usual  difficulty  of  travelling  is  ob- 
viated, by  all  arrangements  being  made  before- 
hand. 

Lodging  in  Glasgow. — We  shall  be  happy  to 
supply  the  names  of  excellent  Temperance 
Hotels  where  Vegetarians  visiting  Glasgow  at 
the  time  of  the  Annual  Meeting  and  Banquet 
can  be  lodged.  Early  application,  however,  will 
be  necessary  to  avoid  the  risk  of  disappointment, 
as  the  demand  for  accommodation  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Cook's  excursion  will  be  great,  indepeu- 
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dent  of  that  of  the  usual  number  of  visitors  in 
the  month  of  July.  Some  of  the  Temperance 
Hotels,  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  are  of  the 
best  to  be  found. 

Compulsory  Vaccination. — J.P,  G. — Objections 
of  the  strongest  possible  kind  are  experienced  by 
many  Vegetarians  to  the  course  of  legislation  iu 
connection  with  Compulsory  Vaccination,  and 
what  is  called  the  Medical  Reform  Bill,  but  which, 
as  tending  to  set  up  a  monopoly  in  the  present 
acknowledged  defective  appliances  of  allopathic 
medicines,  we  cannot  regard  as  less  than  mis- 
named. Both  these  measures  are  before  Par- 
liament in  one  form  or  other,  the  former  for 
amendment  having  been  already  partially  put  in 
force.  Such  is  the  hostility  to  these  measures, 
that  some  of  our  friends  have  determined  to 
petition  against  them,  and  we  shall  be  glad  of  as 
many  intimations  of  desire  to  have  sheets  sent 
for  signatures  as  possible.  We  expect  to  be  able 
to  communicate  that  the  Petition  has  been  pre- 
sented in  the  next  number  of  the  Messenger, 
and  thus  recommend  all  promptness  in  those  de- 
sirous of  joining  in  it. 

John  Andrew,  Jun.,  Secretary. 

ACCRINGTON. 

Signs  of  Progress. — Our  efforts  here  will  not 
appear  marked  of  late  ;  but  there  is  progress 
notwithstanding,  and  though  we  have  not  held 
meetings  and  had  lectures  for  some  months,  the 
inquiry  and  study  of  the  question  have  gone  on, 
other  more  distant  places  having  had  the  benefit 
of  our  aid  in  advocacy.  W.  S. 

CRAWSHAWBOOTH. 

Public  Meeting.  —  Our  operations  in  this 
locality   have   been  regularly   continued.       We 


have  had  a  PubUc  Meeting  in  the  Holly  Mount 
School,  Rawtenstall,  on  Monday  evening,  March 
31st,  when  we  were  favoured  with  the  presence 
of  Mr.  J.  Andrew,  Jan.,  of  Leeds.  The  Rev. 
J.  Hornby,  Wesleyan  Muiister,  presided.  Mr. 
Andrew's  address  was  followed  by  some  re- 
marks from  Mr.  J.  Chalk,  Mr.  T.  Nowell, 
and  Mr.  W.  Hoyle.  The  attendance  was  not 
quite  so  good  as  we  could  have  wished,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  on  the  evening  when  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  announced, 
and  there  was  a  display  of  fireworks  out  of 
doors  which  kept  many  away. 

Association  Meeting. — On  Monday  evening, 
April  21st,  Mr.  T.  Nowell  delivered  a  lecture 
entitled  "  Reasons  for  being  a  Vegetarian,"  to 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  Association. 

Vegetarian  Meeting. — We  have  also  had  a 
Meeting  in  the  Vestry  of  Holly  Mount  School, 
Rawtenstall,  on  Monday  evening.  May  12th, 
when  Mr.  W,  Hoyle  replied  to  a  lecture  re- 
cently published,  entitled  "  The  Vegetarian 
Fallacy."  He  took  up  the  difterent  arguments 
which  are  adduced  in  that  lecture,  and  showed 
that  they  were  fallacious,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
most  present.  Mr.  J.  Chalk  presided,  and 
some  inquiries  and  objections  were  made  by  one 
or  two  persons,  which  were  fullv  answered. 

W.  H. 

EDINBURGH. 

Association  Meeting. — Our  usual  Meeting  was 
held  at  the  Calton  Convening  Room,  on  Wed- 
nesday, May  7th,  Mr.  Reid  in  the  chair.  Mr. 
YoRiCK  read  the  Rev.  W.  Metcalfe's  inter- 
esting lecture  from  the  Messenger,  to  a  very 
intelligent  and  attentive  audience,  which  led 
to  an  animated  discussion.  J.  R. 

GLASGOW. 

Association  Meeting. — The  Association  met  as 
usual  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  May.  Mr.  James 
Cook,  of  Paisley,  read  an  essay  on  "  The  Claims 
of  Vegetarianism  to  be  ranked  among  the 
Benevolent  and  Progressive  Movements  of  the 
Day."  The  subject  was  ably  treated.  The  long 
days  and  out-door  attractions  are  against  our 
meetings,  yet  we  had  a  fair  attendance.  A 
reporter  from  one  of  the  daily  papers  was 
present,  and  noticed  the  meeting  in  his  paper. 
We  are  anxious  to  learn  the  arrangements  for 
the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Parent  Society, 
the  time  for  M'hich  is  approaching.  J.  S. 

HULL. 

Vegetarian  Experimenters. — I  have  seen  one 
man,  a  hard  worker,  and  heard  of  another,  a 
paper  manufacturer,  who  have  been  trying  the 
system  some  time,  and  hope  to  induce  them 
both  to  make  the  declaration  required  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Society.  Besides  these  two,  we 
know  of  about  forty  others,  but  they  hesitate  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  Society.  Our  want 
of  success  in  obtaining  members  here,  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  want  of  proper  organization,  which 
would  readily  be  secured  were  we  to  have  a  popu- 
lar demonstration,  such  as  has  been   given   at 


Glasgow,  Birmingham,    Leeds,    etc.,    but    our 
want  of  funds  prevent  this. 

Vegetarian  Publications. — These  are  still  in- 
quired for,  and  mine  have  been  so  often  lent  that 
they  are  now  worn  out.  T.  D.  H. 

KIRKCALDY. 

Social  Meetings. — Since  my  last  communica- 
tion, I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  holding  eight 
or  nine  private  meetings  with  several  indivi- 
duals, who,  I  am  happy  to  state,  are  fully  ad- 
hering to  the  principles  of  the  Vegetarian 
Society,  and  on  these  occasions  I  have  been 
much  gratified  to  learn  that  they  continue  to  be 
well  pleased  with  the  practice  of  entire  absti- 
nence from  the  flesh  of  animals  as  food.  These 
meetings  have  been  generally  conducted  in  a 
conversational  style,  with  occasional  readings 
from  the  Vegetarian  Messenger,  and  other  works 
upon  the  dietetic  reform,  which  seems  to  have 
a  very  good  effect. 

Vegetarian  Experimenters. — Some  of  these 
persons,  upon  my  asking  them  to  join  the  Society, 
have  told  me  that  they  will  in  all  probability  do 
so  by  and  bye,  but  they  wish  to  give  the  system 
a  longer  trial  before  doing  this.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  very  gratifying  to  hear  them,  from  time  t6 
time,  expressing  themselves  as  feeling  an  in- 
creased attachment  to  the  system,  and  on  that 
account  there  is  good  reason  to  expect  that  ere 
long  they  will  identify  themselves  with  the 
movement.  There  are,  I  think,  thirteen  in- 
dividuals who  are  adhering  strictly  to  the 
practice  of  entire  abstinence  from  flesh,  fish, 
and  fowl,  and  besides  these,  a  few  who  are  trying 
the  system  partially,  and,  I  believe,  are  in- 
creasing in  attachment  to  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  ere  long  they  also  will  adopt  the  principles 
of  the  Society  out  and  out. 

Loan  of  Vegetarian  Publications. — I  am  very 
happy  to  say  that  the  various  publications  in  my 
possession  are  still  being  very  generally  read,  as 
also  those  in  the  libraries,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  good  will  result  therefrom. 

H.  M. 

PADSTOW. 

Distribution  of  Tracts. — Our  operations  at  this 
place,  so  distant  from  the  great  centres  of  Vege- 
tarianism, are  limited  to  the  distribution  of 
tracts  and  other  printed  matter.  The  seed  is 
being  sown,  and,  when  opportunity  serves  for 
some  public  demonstration,  we  trust  it  will  be 
proved  to  have  been  fruitful. 

A  Satisfactory  Experiment. — A  gentleman  from 
Truro  gives  the  following  statement  as  to  the 
results  of  his  Vegetarian  Practice.  "I  have 
lived  strictly  for  fourteen  months,  and  have  rid 
myself  of  a  cough  that  had  been  on  me  for 
above  three  years,  with  violent  hemorrhage  of  the 
lungs,  ravenous  appetite,  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  sleeplessness,  nervousness,  and  mental 
anxiety,  and  now  enjoy  clearness  of  thought." 
This  gentleman  is  a  strict  Vegetarian,  takes 
nothing  warm,  takes  only  two  meals  per  day, 
drinks  cold  water  only,  and  sleeps  on  straw. 

J.  P.  G. 
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On  Monday  evening,  May  1 2th,  a  lecture 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  "William  Hoyle,  in 
the  Holly  Mount  School,  Rawtenstall,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  examined  the  prin- 
cipal matter  of  a  lecture  recently  published, 
entitled,  The  Vegetarian  Fallacy.  * 

Mr.  J.  Chalk  presided  on  the  occasion. 

The  Lecturer  remarked  that  he  had  sat 
down  to  the  perusal  of  the  lecture  he  was  about 
to  notice  and  comment  upon,  with  feelings  of 
the  deepest  interest,  having  been  assured  that  it 
was  written  by  one  who  had  thoroughly  and 
fairly  investigated  the  arguments  advanced  in 
support  of  the  Vegetarian  system.  On  the  first 
reading,  some  of  the  objections  appeared  to 
possess  weight,  and  some  of  the  arguments  ap- 
peared plausible ;  but  after  a  little  thought, 
much  of  this  first  impression  was  removed,  and 
he  began  to  congratulate  himself  that  if  these 
were  all  the  arguments  that  could  be  advanced 
against  the  system,  by  one  who  had  made  it  his 
especial  study,  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  its 
truth.  His  object  on  that  occasion  would  be,  to 
give  a  few  of  the  reasons  which  led  him  to  be- 
lieve that  the'  arguments  therein  advanced  were 
false  and  illogical.  He  would,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  different  objections  to 
Vegetarianism,  adduced  by  the  writer,  and  as 
far  as  possible  endeavour  to  take  them  up  some- 
what in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared  in  the 
published  lecture. 

The  first  objection  which  was  brought  against 
the  system  was  one  which  had  been  often 
answered  ;  and  he  had  expected  that  some  notice 
would  have  been  taken  of  these  answers,  but  this 
was  not  the  case. 

The  argument  adduced  was  simply  this — 
man  possesses  the  canine  tooth,  and  that  shows 
that  he  is  adapted  to  feed  upon  flesh  ;  and  two 
authorities  were  quoted  in  support  of  this 
view. 

In  reply  to  this  he  would  say,  that  there 
were  several  animals  which  possess  this  tooth  as 
greatly  developed  as  man,  as,  for  instance,  the 
horse,  camel,  monkey,  etc.  If,  therefore,  the 
fact  of  man  possessing  the  canine  tooth  proved 
him  to  be  adapted  to  live  upon  flesh,  then  it 
equally  proved  that  these  animals  ought  also  to 
partake  of  flesh. 

Men  (who  often  erred  in  opinion)  argued  that 
the  presence  of  this  tooth  proved  the  necessity  of 
eating  the  flesh  of  animals.  Several  animals, 
which  are  guided  by  instinct,  and  therefore 
seldom  err,  possess  this  tooth,  and  do  not,  in 
their  natural  state,  use  the  least  particle  of  flesh, 
and  therefore  it  was  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  is 
not  their  natural  food  ;  and  if  not  theirs,  it  might 
equally  be  inferred  neither  was  it  man's,  the 
argument,  he  thought,  being  equally  sound  in 
both  cases.  In  carnivorous  animals  the  food 
was,  as  it  were,  torn  or  chopped  into  bits,  and 
thus  swallowed.  In  man,  on  the  contrary,  the 
food  ought  to  be  reduced  to  a  pulp,  and 
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thoroughly  mixed  with  the  saliva  before  it  was 
swallowed.  This  was  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  molar  or  double  teeth,  and  hence  man 
seldom  used  the  "  dog  tooth,"  in  chewing  his 
food,  and  if  this  tooth  were  not  used  for  chewing 
meat,  it  seemed  unreasonable  to  suppose  it  was 
given  for  that  purpose. 

The  next  objection  raised  had  reference  to 
some  of  the  men  whose  examples  Vegetarians 
adduced,  to  prove  the  excellence  of  a  vegetable 
diet.  The  writer  asked,  "  How  does  Pytha- 
goras aid  the  movement  ?  Why  was  he  a 
Vegetarian  ?  Simply  because  he  believed  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls." 
But  he  (the  lecturer)  would  ask,  what  had  that 
to  do  with  the  question?  If  the  practice  of 
Vegetarianism  preserved  him  in  health,  with  a 
vigorous  intellect,  to  a  good  old  age — and  they 
had  the  testimony  of  ancient  history  that  such 
was  the  case — it  mattered  not  why  he  adopted 
the  practice. 

The  objection  to  Franklin  was  just  parallel, 
and  was  stated  in  the  following  words : — "  His 
doubts,  if  he  had  any  on  the  morality  of  the 
subject,  were  dissipated  on  the  occasion  of  his 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  when  a  fish  which  had 
just  been  caught  was  opened,  presenting  several 
small  fish  which  had  been  swallowed  as  food, 
'  Ah  ! '  said  the  shrewd  philosopher,  '  if  you  eat 
one  another,  it  must  be  right  that  we  eat  you,'  and 
from  that  time  the  author  of  Poor  Richard  ate 
animal  food."  Now,  supposing  the  above  narra- 
tion to  be  perfectly  correct,  he  would  ask.  What 
had  this  to  do  with  the  question  ?  If,  as 
Franklin  told  us  in  his  Autobiography,  when 
he  lived  wholly  upon  vegetable  food,  he  was 
stronger  than  the  other  men,  and  his  intellect 
was  clearer,  and  his  expenses  were  comparatively 
small,  so  that  he  could  save  money  to  buy  books, 
etc.,  then  his  reason  for  adopting  the  practice 
was  of  no  moment ;  the  result  of  the  practice, 
which  was  so  highly  satisfactory,  was  all  that 
concerned  us. 

The  allusion  to  Howard  was  calculated  to 
give  to  the  minds  of  young  persons  a  dread  of 
pursuing  the  practice  of  those  self-denying 
virtues  so  conspicuous  in  this  eminent  man. 
The  idea  sought  to  be  conveyed  was,  that 
Howard,  amongst  other  things,  practised  Vege- 
tarianism, and  also  trained  up  his  son  in  the  same 
laudable  principles,  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
this,  the  intellect  of  young  Howard  became  so 
weakened,  as  to  necessitate  his  confinement  in  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and,  finally,  resulting  in  his 
death.  The  above  idea,  which,  though  not 
plainly  expressed  in  the  lecture,  was  clearly  im- 
plied, was  one  of  the  grossest  misrepresentations 
of  fact  which  could  possibly  be  made,  since 
we  learn  from  a  recent  biography  that : — 
"  Young  Howard  was  one  of  the  most  aban- 
doned young  men  in  the  metropolis,  that  when 
his  father  had  retired  to  rest,  he  used  to  sally 
out  along  with  his  father's  servant,  and  spend 
his  nights  in  taverns  and  tap  rooms,  among  the 
fumes  of  smoke,  and  the  embraces  of  abandoned 


females ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  a  disorder 
brought  on  by  his  abandoned  habits,  he  took  a 
large  dose  of  medicine  to  give  him  relief,  and 
this  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  nerves,  that  he 
was  never  afterwards  right  again."  If  the  writer 
of  the  lecture  under  notice  had  read  the  above 
then  his  statement  was  a  gross  perversion  of  facts;, 
and  if  he  had  not  read  it,  then  he  ought  to  have 
given  the  subject  a  fuller  examination,  before  he 
ventured  to  express  an  opinion  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

The  reference  to  Lamartine  was  equally  un- 
fortunate. It  was  as  follows : — "  Lamartine 
had  the  destiny  of  France  in  his  hands  !  By  the 
exhibition  of  energy  and  prompt  decision, 
France  would  this  day  have  been  a  republic."  It 
is  here  intimated,  that  it  was  for  want  of  energy 
that  the  republic  was  lost,  and  that  it  was  for 
want  of  eating  flesh-meat  that  Lamartine  had 
not  suflScient  energy.  What  a  pity  that  such  a 
glorious  republic  should  have  been  lost  for  want 
of  a  beef-steak  or  a  mutton  chop  !  But  he 
would  ask,  was  there  nobody  but  Lamartine  in 
the  convention  at  this  time  ?  Where  were  the 
two  or  three  hundred  other  members  of  the 
legislature  ?  These  were  not  all  Vegetarians  ; 
and  if  a  flesh  diet  would  have  imparted  to  one 
individual  sufficient  energy  to  have  saved  the 
republic,  surely,  when  two  or  three  hundred 
partook  of  it,  there  would  be  a  redundancy  of 
energy,  more  than  necessary  to  save  the  repub- 
lic. But  the  republic  was  lost — and  all  because 
Lamartine  was  a  Vegetarian!  He  might  go 
on  to  illustrate  these  several  topics  more  fully, 
but  time  would  not  allow ;  he  would  only,  there- 
fore, observe,  before  leaving  this  head,  that  the 
writer  gave  a  catalogue  of  several  eminent  men 
— Newton,  Lavoisier,  etc. — who  were  all 
Vegetarians,  and  then  disposed  of  this  evidence 
in  favour  of  Vegetarianism  by  the  assertion, 
"  without  an  exception  they  were  all  morbid 
subjects."  What  was  here  meant  by  the  term  mor- 
bid, he  (the  lecturer)  did  not  comprehend  ;  but 
he  knew  that  they  found  themselves  better  in 
every  respect  upon  a  vegetable  than  a  mixed 
diet ;  and  if  the  reference  was  to  their  being  of 
a  morbid  turn  of  mind,  he  would  observe,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  pursue  study  intensely 
without  producing  an  apparent  morbid  state 
of  mind,  which  was  all  that  was  found  in 
these  men  to  distinguish  them  from  men  gene- 
rally. 

Objection  was  next  taken  to  Vegetarianism  on 
physiological  grounds.  It  was  said,  "Flesh- 
eating  animals,  as  the  lion  or  the  eagle,  have 
alimentary  canals  very  simple  and  short ;  that 
animals  living  on  vegetable  substances,  as 
the  cow,  have  alimentary  canals  very  long  and 
complex.  The  length  of  the  alimentary  canal  of 
the  herbivora  is  from  eleven  to  twenty-eight 
times  the  length  of  its  body  ;  in  man  it  is  only 
six  times  the  length  of  his  body.  If  physiology, 
therefore,  is  to  give  evidence,  it  proves  that  man 
was  intended  to  live  upon  an  exclusively  animal 
rather  than  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet."  The 
writer  would  not  be  so  bold  as  to  assert  that 
man  should  live  upon  an  exclusively  flesh  diet, 
and,  therefore,  if  the  above  reasoning  was  in- 


tended for  anything,  it  must  be  to  prove  that 
man  ought  to  use  a  mixed  diet.  The  argument, 
in  short,  was  as  follows  : — Herbivorous  animals 
have  long  alimentary  canals,  etc.  ;  carnivorous 
animals  short  ones ;  the  organization  of  man 
comes  in  between  the  two,  therefore,  his  food 
should  be  a  mixture  of  both.  He  objected  to 
the  above  conclusions  for  several  reasons.  1st. 
The  argument  was  unsound.  Suppose  there 
were  three  cannons  placed  before  him  ;  the  first 
a  two-inch  bore,  the  second  a  three-inch  bore, 
and  that  the  third  had  a  bore  of  four  inches. — 
Suppose  he  were  to  take  them  up,  and  begin  to 
argue  upon  them,  thus  : — Here  are  three  cannons, 
one  has  a  bore  of  two  inches,  another  of  four 
inches,  but  the  other  comes  in  between  them, 
being  only  a  three-inch,  and  therefore  it  follows 
that  it  is  intended  to  shoot  both  four-inch  balls 
and  two-inch  balls.  Did  they  think  such  an 
argument  as  that  would  be  tolerated  ?  No.  The 
impracticability  of  the  thing  demonstrated  its 
absurdity.  But  it  was  only  similar  reasoning  to 
argue  that,  because  man,  in  structure,  came  be- 
tween the  flesh-eating  animals  and  the  grass-eating 
animals,  therefore  he  should  eat  both.  If  the 
argutaeut  proved  anything,  it  would  prove  he 
should  eat  both  grass  and  flesh.  The  true 
method  to  argue  the  subject,  was — Here  are  three 
cannons,  one  a  four-inch,  the  next  two-inch,  and 
the  third  a  three-inch  bore ;  and  since  the  four- 
inch  cannon  requires  four-inch  balls,  and  the 
two-inch  two-inch  balls  ;  therefore  the  three-inch 
cannon  should  have  balls  between  these  ;  that  is 
three-inch  balls.  Just  so  in  physiology.  The 
alimentary  canal  of  the  carnivora  was  short  and 
narrow,  that  of  the  herbivora  long  and  wide. 
The  food  of  the  carnivora  was  condensed,  that 
of  the  herbivora  was  bulky,  therefore,  since  the 
alimentary  canal  of  man  was  neither  so  large  as 
the  one  nor  so  small  as  the  other,  the  food  ought 
to  be  neither  so  bulky  as  in  the  one  case  nor  so 
condensed  as  in  the  other.  And  so  the  food  of 
man,  when  derived  from  fruits,  roots,  grains,  etc., 
was  just  adapted  to  his  organs,  and  whenever  a 
proper  diet  of  this  kind  was  followed  out,  the 
different  organs  of  the  body  were  preserved  in  the 
best  condition  of  health.  2nd.  But  in  arguing 
this  point — the  legs  of  man  were  taken  into 
account  whilst  those  of  animals  were  left  out ;  if 
the  legs  of  man  were  left  out  also,  he  would 
be  much  nearer  to  the  herbivorous  animals  than 
the  carnivorous.  3rd.  The  monkey  tribes,  which 
in  their  natural  state,  were  always  herbivorous, 
approached  nearer  in  structure  to  carnivorous 
animals  than  men  did.  But  these  animals  being 
guided  by  instinct,  seldom  erred,  and  therefore 
the  food  they  lived  upon  was  their  natural  food, 
and  if  it  was  their  natural  food,  much  more  was 
it  the  natural  food  of  man,  since  his  organiza- 
tion approached  still  nearer  to  the  herbivora 
than  that  of  the  monkey  tribe  did. 

In  the  next  place,  he  noticed  the  objections 
raised,  from  a  consideration  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  subject.  The  writer,  in  this  division  of 
his  lecture,  said,  "  If  chemistry  supported  the 
views  of  the  Vegetarian,  an  appeal  to  it  would 
prove  that  vegetable  diet  is  more  nutritive  and 
strengthening  than  animal  food.  Is  this  so?" 
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This  was  followed  by  a  series  of  quotations 
from  LlEBiG's  Familiar  Letters,  some  of  which 
were  difficult  to  understand,  but  the  following 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  gist  of  them,  as  a 
whole.  1st.  Flesh  is  more  nutritive  than  vege- 
table food,  therefore  it  is  better  adapted  for 
man,  2nd.  Flesh  contains  substances  not  found 
in  vegetables,  and  is  more  easy  of  digestion. 
3rd.  Flesh  being  nearer  the  nature  of  human 
flesh  than  vegetables,  it  follows  it  will  be  easier 
to  manufacture  it  into  human  flesh  again. 

He  begged  pardon  if  he  misunderstood  the 
purport  of  the  writer's  reasoning,  for  he  some- 
times seemed  to  make  an  assertion,  or  throw  out 
hints,  as  though  he  were  unwilling  to  commit 
himself  to  them. 

The  assertion  that  flesh  was  more  nutritious 
than  any  other  kind  of  food,  was  in  one  sense 
true,  and  in  another  false.  Flesh  taken  just  as 
it  was  bought,  was  inferior  in  point  of  nutrition 
to  many  vegetables,  but  the  innutritions  matter 
was  water,  of  which  flesh  contained  a  large 
quantity ;  in  this  sense  it  was  less  nutritious, 
or  contained  less  nutritive  matter,  weight  for 
weight,  than  some  vegetables.  If  the  water 
were  abstracted,  the  remainder  in  lean  flesh  was 
nearly  all  nutritive  matter  ;  but  that  it  followed 
that  flesh  was  better  adapted  for  man,  because 
it  was  thus  more  nutritious,  he  denied.  An 
examination  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
healthy  working  of  the  different  organs  in  the 
human  system,  taught  us  three  things.  1st. 
That  for  the  proper  maintenance  of  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  system,  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  was  necessary,  and  this  was  supplied  in  the 
food  we  ate.  The  labouring  man,  according  to 
chemists  and  physiologists,  ought  to  have  four 
or  five  parts  of  respiratory  matter  to  one  of 
nutritious  matter  in  their  food.  Our  food 
ought,  therefore,  to  contain  these  two  elements. 
2nd.  Food  ought  to  afford  a  certain  degree 
of  bulk.  3rd.  It  should  contain  iunutritious 
matter. 

He  would  notice,  again,  that  food  should  con- 
tain a  mixture  of  plastic  and  nutritious  elements. 
This  was  not  the  case  in  the  flesh  of  animals 
when  in  their  natural  condition,  or  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  as  the  lean  of  flesh-meat 
was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  respiratory 
element ;  and  as  the  too  rapid  introduction  of 
uutritive  matter  into  the  body,  was  a  powerful 
source  of  disease  (as  was  shown  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter), it  followed  that  since  flesh  was  almost 
destitute  of  that  element  of  which  it  should  con- 
tain by  far  the  greater  proportion ;  it  had  a 
tendency  to  the  production  of  numerous  dis- 
orders,  especially  of  the  organs  of  elimination, 
for  the  azotized  matter  introduced  into  the 
system,  had  to  be  thrown  out  again,  if  there 
was  more  than  was  needed,  by  the  agency  of  the 
liver  and  kidneys ;  these  organs  had,  therefore, 
more  than  their  natural  work  to  perform,  and 
frequently  became  deranged  in  consequence. 
Hence,  in  "high  livers,"  or  those  who  used 
flesh-meat  and  alcoholic  beverages  freely,  the 
diseases  of  these  organs  were  most  frequent, 
whilst  among  Vegetarian  nations  they  were 
almost  unknown.      When    an    individual  was 


working,  hard  he  required  much  nutrition,  but 
when  he  had  comparatively  little  exercise,  he 
required  little  nutritive,  but  more  respiratory 
food.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  was  a 
beautiful  gradation,  which  would  meet  the  wants 
of  man  in  the  various  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed.  In  flesh,  on  the  contrary,  there 
was  not  this  adaptation;  and  as  the  human 
body  required  these  two  elements,  and  as  they 
were  not  found  (or  very  imperfectly  so)  in  the 
flesh  of  the  animals  killed  for  food,  it  followed 
that  flesh  was  not  the  natural  food  of  man.  He 
contended  that  all  the  arguments  of  the  lecture 
he  was  examining,  rested  upon  the  assumption, 
that  food  was  serviceable  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  nutritive  matter  it  contained, 
whereas,  it  was  an  admitted  fact  among  chemists 
and  physiologists,  that  by  far  the  larger  pro- 
portion should  be  respiratory  matter,  and  since 
this  assumption  was  incorrect,  the  argument 
deduced  from  it  was  incorrect  also.  He  might 
prolong  his  remarks  upon  this  head,  and  show  the 
superior  adaptation  of  a  vegetable  diet  to  sustain 
a  healthy  condition  of  the  system  in  several  other 
points,  but  time  would  not  allow  of  this. 

The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  glance  at 
the  second  point  of  objection,  under  the  head  of 
chemistry,  viz.,  that  flesh  contained  substances  not 
found  in  vegetables,  and  was  more  easy  of  diges- 
tion. He  admitted  the  first  assertion,  but  denied 
the  second.  He  stated  that  Liebig  himself 
asserts  that  "bread  contains  in  its  composition, 
in  the  form  of  vegetable  albumen  and  fibrine,  two 
of  the  chief  constituents  of  flesh,  and  in  its  in- 
combustible constituents  the  salts  which  are 
indispensable  for  sanguification,  of  the  same 
quality,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  as  flesh." 
These  were  all  the  elements  which  were  necessary 
to  build  up  and  preserve  in  health  the  human 
organism.  Those  substances  which  were 
wanting  were  just  those  which  contained  the 
stimulating  principle,  namely  kreatine  and  krea- 
tini7ie,  and  thus  they  had  the  testimony  of 
LiEBiG  to  the  fact  of  vegetables  containing  all 
that  they,  as  Vegetarians,  believed  to  be  use- 
ful, and  instead,  therefore,  of  the  absence  of  this 
stimulating  principle  in  vegetables  being  an 
argument  against  their  system,  he  thought  it  was 
a  powerful  argument  in  its  favour.  People  had 
got  wrong  ideas  upon  this  point ;  they  seemed 
to  have  the  idea  that  the  body  was  worked  after 
the  manner  of  an  engine,  the  food  supplying  the 
necessary  force  through  its  combustion  with  the 
oxygen.  Tiiey  sought  to  impart  life,  whereas 
they  should  remember  that  life  was  there  al- 
ready. The  Almighty  had  implanted  a  prin- 
ciple of  vitality  in  all  animal  organisms,  but  the 
development  of  that  vitality  was  dependent 
upon  certain  conditions,  and  our  great  object 
should  be  to  supply  the  requisite  conditions  for 
the  fullest  development  of  that  vitality. 

Those  conditions,  as  had  been  repeatedly 
shown,  were  best  supplied  in  vegetable  food,  and 
also,  that  the  use  of  stimulants  in  the  food  in- 
terfered with  the  normal  operations  of  the  body, 
and  had  a  powerful  tendency  to  predispose  the 
human  organism  to  the  influence  of  disease. 

The  assertion  that  flesh  was   more  easy  of 
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digestion,  was  contradicted  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal experience  of  mankind.  Individuals  might 
everywhere  be  found  to  testify  that  when  af- 
flicted by  indigestion,  instead  of  leaving  off 
vegetable  food,  and  going  entirely  on  flesh 
(which  would  be  the  surest  way  of  curing  the 
disease  if  flesh  were  easier  of  digestion)  they  left 
off  flesh  and  kept  to  vegetable  diet,  and  their  testi- 
mony was,  that  it  was  the  best  remedy  they  could 
find.  Let  them  examine  the  facts  given  by  Dr. 
Beaumont,  of  America,  who  had  under  his 
charge  a  young  gentleman  of  Canada,  who  had 
been  wounded  by  a  musket  ball  in  his  side,  which 
perforated  his  stomach,  the  wound  of  which 
healed,  but  left  a  perforation  in  the  stomach,  so 
that  the  doctor  was  enabled  to  watch  the  pro- 
cess of  digestion  uninterruptedly.  Dr.  Beau- 
mont had  given  the  time  of  digestion  of  many 
articles  ;  though,  unfortunately,  he  experimented 
more  with  flesh  than  vegetables.  The  time  re- 
quired for  the  digestion  of  rice  was  1  hour ;  sago, 
1  hour  45  minutes ;  barley,  2  hours  ;  apples  1^ 
hours ;  boiled  potatoes,  2^  hours ;  bread,  3 
hours ;  fried  beef,  4  hours ;  veal,  4  hours ; 
boiled  beef,  Sj  hours ;  boiled  pork,  4^  hours ; 
roast  pork,  5^  hours. 

The  preceding  data  (if  correct)  demon- 
strated the  utter  fallacy  of  the  assertion  that 
flesh  was  easier  of  digestion  than  vegetables. 
If,  as  he  had  shown,  flesh  was  more  difficult  of 
digestion  than  vegetables,  it  would  account  for 
the  excessive  use  of  other  stimulants — such  as 
pepper,  mustard,  and,  not  unfrequeutly,  bitter 
beer,  or  brandy — by  those  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  partaking  of  flesh.  In  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  the  stomach  experienced  in  getting  rid 
of  its  contents,  they  had  recourse  to  these  other 
appliances  in  order  to  accelerate  its  operations,  and 
enable  it  to  push  forward  that  which  ought  never 
to  have  been  submitted  to  its  action. 

Passing  over  many  things  which,  if  time  per- 
mitted, he  would  have  mentioned,  he  came  to 
notice  the  third  point  under  the  objections  from 
chemistry,  viz.,  that  flesh,  being  nearer  the  nature 
of  human  flesh  than  vegetables,  it  followed  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  manufacture  it  into  flesh 
again.  This,  at  first  view,  appeared  very 
plausible,  but  a  little  consideration  would  show  the 
fallacy  of  the  reasonmg.  They  were  all  well 
acquainted  with  the  cotton  manufacture,  and 
therefore  he  would  borrow  an  illustration  from 
it  to  make  clear  what  he  wished  to  show. 
Suppose  some  individual  went  into  a  mill,  and, 
seeing  the  process  of  manufacture  as  it  was 
carried  on,  addressed  them  as  follows  :  "  Now, 
gentlemen,  you  are  not  pursuing  the  best 
method  of  manufacturing  your  cloth ;  if  you 
would  oidy  take  and  manufacture  cloth  instead 
of  using  cotton,  there  would  be  far  less  trouble 
with  it."  Perhaps  they  would  hesitate  in  believ- 
ing what  was  said,  and  tell  the  objector  so,  who 
might  then  argue  the  point  thus  :  "Now  it  is  plain 
that  cloth  is  nearer  the  nature  of  cloth  than 
cotton  is  ;  and  does  not  common  sense  teach  that 
the  nearer  one  thing  approaches  another  in  its 
properties,  the  less  will  be  the  difficulty  to  make 
them  one."  The  reply  would  be:  "That  sort 
of  argument  is  all  nonsense;  the  machinery  is 


made  for  manufacturing  cotton,  and  will  manu- 
facture nothing  else  so  well."  And  so  he  said 
with  respect  to  the  human  body.  If  they  could 
take  a  piece  out  of  another  animal  and  patch  up 
their  own  bodies  with  it,  it  would  do  very  well  to 
reason  thus ;  but  since  (if  he  might  use  the  ex- 
pression) it  had  to  go  through  the  whole  process 
of  manufacturing,  just  like  vegetable  food,  and 
since  the  machinery  of  the  body  was  made  for 
manufacturing  vegetable  food  when  they  came 
to  use  flesh,  it  threw  the  machinery  of  the 
body  out  of  order  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  argument  was  equally  sound  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  but  in  his  opinion  both  argu- 
ments were  utterly  fallacious.  But  then,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  said,  nobody  could  have  so  little 
sense  as  to  begin  to  manufacture  cloth  out  of 
cloth,  providing  it  were  possible,  because  it 
would  cost  about  twice  as  much  to  get  the  cloth 
as  it  did  to  get  the  cotton.  For  his  part,  he 
thought  they  would  be  arguing  very  sensibly  upon 
that  point,  and  that  no  one  would  do  anything 
so  absurd  as  this.  But  they  found  that  the 
individual  who  used  flesh  as  an  article  of  diet, 
gave  more  than  twice  the  money  for  the  beef 
which  he  would  have  to  pay  for  vegetable  food  ; 
and  for  some  kinds  of  flesh  he  must  give  much 
more  than  he  did  for  beef.  If,  then,  the  indi- 
vidual would  be  foolish  in  the  one  case,  was 
he  not  equally  so  in  the  other  ?  This  led  him  to 
a  consideration  of  the  next  topic — the  question 
of  economy.  And  here  it  was  somewhat 
amusing  to  see  how  the  writer  evaded  and 
misrepresented  the  question,  by  trying  to  make 
out  that  a  portion  of  the  75  per  cent  of  water  which 
is  contained  in  flesh,  was  not  water,  but  that  it 
was  juice  of  flesh,  and  a  highly  nutritious  sub- 
stance. Now  he  submitted  that  when  Liebig 
gave  the  quantity  of  water  in  flesh-meat  as  more 
than  three-fourths,  he  did  not  mean  juice  of 
flesh,  for  juice  of  flesh  was  not  water,  and  if  he 
meant  that,  his  data  was  incorrect,  for  they  would 
find  that  when  the  juice  of  flesh,  along  with  the 
water,  was  removed,  there  was  not  then  one-fourth 
of  the  weight  left.  Professor  Johnstone  said  :* 
"  If  a  piece  of  fresh  beef  be  dried  in  the  sunshine, 
it  will  lose  so  much  water,  that  four  pounds  of 
fresh  newly-cut  beef  will  leave  only  one  pound  of 
dried  flesh."  Now  he  thought  that  passage  was 
sufficiently  plain,  that  there  could  not  be  a  quibble 
about  it ;  but  the  Professor  was,  if  possible,  still 
plainer,  for  he  afterwards  said :  f  "In  beef  the 
amount  water  is  as  great  as  in  the  potato  or 
the  plantain."  He  thought  that  he  had  no  need  to 
argue  that  point  any  further.  If  it  could  be 
made  out  that  to  give  eightpence  a  pound  for 
flesh  was  as  cheap  (or  according  to  the  writer  of 
the  lecture,  cheaper),  than  buying  potatoes  at  one 
halfpenny  per  pound  (when  both  contained  the 
same  quantity  of  water),  this  must  indeed  be  a 
very  clever  feat. 

The  next  point  he  had  to  notice  was  in  his 
opinion  perfectly  ridiculous.  It  was  plain  that 
everything  man  received  from  the  animal,  the 
animal  had  received  from  the  soil,  and  hence,  if 
man  had  received  it  direct  from  the  soil  without 
the  intervention   of   the  animal,  it  would   have 

*  Chenvstry  of  Common  Life,  p.  127.     +p.  138. 
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been  of  equal,  or  far  more  service  to  him.  But 
then  the  Vegetarians  needed  1  lb.  of  butter  per 
day,  or  7  lbs.  of  butter  per  week,  and  cheese  in 
proportion,  according  to  the  dreamiugs  of  this 
writer,  for  certainly  he  could  not  mean  what  he 
aflSrmed.  Now,  he  (the  lecturer)  dare  positively 
assert,  that  for  the  last  five  years  he  had  not,  on 
an  average,  used  more  than  half  a  pound  of 
butter  per  week,  or,  say  one  ounce  per  day. 
And  he  could  state  further,  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  habits  of  twenty  or  thirty  other 
persons,  that  they  did  not  each,  on  an  average, 
use  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
butter  per  week,  and  he  did  not  think  they  used 
one  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cheese  per  week.  So 
that  this  writer  was  supposing  thera  to  use 
about  twelve  times  the  quantity  of  butter  and 
cheese  which  they  did  consume.  It  was  possible 
there  might  be  Vegetarians  who  used  butter 
largely ;  but  he  was  not  personally  acquainted 
with  any  ;  however,  one  thing  was  certain,  that  it 
was  wholly  unnecessary,  nay,  he  could  say  highly 
injurious,  to  use  anything  like  the  amount  of 
butter  or  clieese  here  mentioned  ;  he  had  been 
for  weeks  together  and  scarcely  used  any  butter 
at  all,  and  he  knew  several  others  who  had  been 
as  long  without,  and  they  never  felt  the  slightest 
inconvenience  from  its  disuse,  so  far  as  health 
was  concerned.  With  respect  to  eggs,  all  the 
Vegetarians  he  knew  only  used  them  very 
sparingly  ;  he  had  not  used  one  e^s;  per  month, 
on  an  average,  for  the  last  three  years;  so  that 
if  all  the  strength  and  health  of  the  Vegetarians 
came  from  using  butter,  cheese,  and  eggs,  the 
Vegetarians  in  that  locality,  at  all  events,  would 
be  a  weak  and  sickly  looking  set  of  people ;  but 
he  could  assure  the  author  of  the  lecture  (he 
need  not  assure  his  audience,  for  they  could  see 
for  themselves)  that  they  had  many  in  that 
locality,  who  looked  as  well  as  the  best  looking 
fiesh-eaters  that  were  to  be  seen,  and  those  who 
had  used  the  least  flesh-meat  during  the  period 
of  their  lives,  before  becoming  Vegetarians, 
were  amongst  this  number. 

The  lecture  under  notice  next  adverted  to  the 
influence  a  vegetable  diet  exercised  upon  the 
mental  faculties,  and  sought  to  evade  the  point 
by  saying,  that  as  Vegetarians  used  cheese, 
butter,  and  eggs,  they  could  not  tell  what 
would  be  its  efl'ects,  as  they  were  partial  flesh- 
eaters.  Allowing  this  assertion  to  be  correct, 
it  proved  nothing,  since,  if  the  partial  disuse  of 
flesh  exercised  a  salutary  influence  upon  the 
mental  faculties,  the  argument  was  the  same. 
That  abstinence  from  animal  food  had  a  salutary 
influence  upon  the  mental  faculties,  was  proved 
by  experience.  1st.  Those  who  had  abstained 
purposely,  to  enable  them  to  exert  more  ener- 
getically their  intellectual  faculties,  and  who  had 
no  design  of  being  Vegetarians  on  principle, 
had  proved  this.  Among  these  might  be  men- 
tioned Newton,  Milton,  Sir  R.  Philips,  and 
many  others.  2nd.  The  testimony  of  all  Vege- 
tarians, with  scarcely  an  exception,  corroborated 
the  same  fact.  3rd.  But  the  most  powerful 
argument  was  to  be  found  in  the  influence  it 
exercised  upon  communities.  The  Patagonians, 
the   Fugeans,  the  Esquimaux,  the  Samoides,  the 


Australians,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andriman 
Islands,  and  many  others  who  might  be  adduced, 
lived  solely  upon  animal  food,  and  were  by  far 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  civilisation  and  intel- 
lectuality, some  of  them  very  little  above  the 
inferior  animals.  But  so  far  as  his  reading  had 
extended  (and  he  had  examined  all  the  travellers 
he  could  meet  with),  he  had  not  found  one  nation 
living  upon  a  vegetable  diet,  even  the  worst  of 
them,  who  were  nearly  so  degraded  as  the  flesh- 
eating  nations.  If  the  diet  had  not  a  powerful 
influence  in  producing  this  difference,  he  should 
be  glad  to  be  informed  what  was  the  reason 
of  the  difference.  The  writer  of  the  lecture  also 
alluded  to  the  excitability  of  the  Irishman,  to 
show  that  a  vegetable  diet  made  men  excitable  ; 
and  he  supposed,  if  it  would  serve  his  purpose, 
he  would  have  brought  up  the  Hindoo,  as  was 
often  done,  to  prove  that  it  made  men  sheepish 
and  effeminate.  When  they  saw  something 
characteristic  in  one  nation  which  was  not  found 
in  another,  although  both  living  upon  the  same 
(vegetable)  diet,  they  should  be  willing  to  inves- 
tigate the  condition  of  life  in  which  they  were 
found,  and  if  this  writer  had  done  so,  he  believed 
he  would  have  found  sufficient  in  the  principles 
which  were  instilled  into  their  minds,  the  poverty 
and  oppression  they  had  to  bear,  their  love  of 
whisky-drinking,  etc.,  fully  to  account  for  any 
excitability  that  was  found  in  them.  This  writer 
then  slightly  noticed  the  practical  testimony  of 
great  and  good  men  who  were  in  favour  of  the 
system,  and  tried  to  explain  the  benefits  as 
resulting  from  a  liberal  use  of  butter,  etc. ;  but 
as  this  had  been  noticed  before,  he  would  now 
pass  over  it. 

The  next  point  advanced  by  the  author  of  the 
lecture  alludes  to  the  evidence  he  supposes  Scrip- 
ture to  bear  against  Vegetarianism.  The  following 
was  the  strongest  argument,  and  indeed  it  was 
all  the  argument  which  could  be  brought  from  the 
Bible.  "Jesus  Christ  is  divine,  and  not  only 
created  man,  but  loved  him  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  die  for  him,  and  sanctioned  the  eating  of 
animals  for  food.  Therefore  animal  food  is  not 
injurious,  but  the  best  food  adapted  for  men, 
under  the  same  conditions  in  which  Christ 
partook  of  it."  He  (the  lecturer)  believed  (though 
all  Vegetarians  did  not)  that  Scripture  sanctioned 
the  use  of  animal  food  ;  yet  as  far  as  he  had  been 
able  to  examine  the  question,  the  weight  of 
Scripture  evidence  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of 
a  vegetable  diet.  They  might  glean  the  follow- 
ing facts  from  a  perusal  of  the  Bible.  1st. 
When  God  first  appointed  man  his  food,  flesh 
was  excluded.  2nd.  God  afterwards  gave  per- 
mission for  man  to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals,  but 
restricted  the  blood.  3rd.  When  the  subject 
was  again  interfered  with,  a  still  further  pro- 
hibition was  enforced  ;  that  was  in  the  laws  to 
the  Jews.  Not  only  was  the  blood  forbidden 
but  a  vast  number  of  animals,  indeed  by  far 
the  larger  part,  were  forbidden  also.  The  fat  was 
forbidden,  (see  Leviticus  7th  chap.),  and  what 
was  allowed  to  be  eaten  was  to  be  eaten  on  the 
first  or  second  day,  and  if  left  till  the  third,  was 
to  be  burnt  with  fire.  But  where  could  they  find 
such    restrictions  placed  upon  vegetable  food  ? 
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There  were  none,  and  although  the  Almighty 
allowed  the  use  of  flesh  as  food,  yet,  he  placed 
so  many  restrictions  upon  it,  as  were  sufficient  to 
fill  the  minds  of  attentive  readers  with  doubt  as 
to  its  utility  to  man.  But  to  return  to  the 
argument  he  was  combatting.  They  would  find 
that,  although  it  appeared  plausible,  yet  it  was 
unsound.  He  would  apply  the  same  reasoning 
in  three  or  four  cases.  1st.  The  argument 
under  notice.  God  loves  man ;  he  sanctioned 
the  eating  of  animals  for  food ;  therefore, 
animal  food  is  the  best  food  adapted  for  man. 
2nd  argument.  God  loves  man ;  when  he  ap- 
pointed him  his  food  while  in  a  state  of  inno- 
cence, the  use  of  flesh  was  excluded ;  therefore, 
flesh  is  not  the  best  food  for  man.  3rd  argu- 
ment. God  loves  man  ;  he  sends  and  permits 
thunder-storms,  earthquakes,  pestilence,  famine, 
etc. ;  therefore  these  are  best  for  man,  for  if 
they  were  not,  God  would  not  send  them.  4th 
argument.  God  loves  man  ;  he  has  prohibited 
the  use  of  many  animals  as  food,  but  God  would 
not  have  ^  prohibited  them  if  they  had  been 
good — for  the  prohibition  of  a  good  is  an  evil — 
therefore  they  are  not  good.  They  thus  saw 
that,  by  the  use  of  this  writer's  reasoning,  they 
could  prove  that  flesh  was  the  best;  that  it 
was  not  the  best ;  and  that  many  other  things 
they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as 
evils,  were,  in  fact,  the  best  circumstances  which 
could  take  place.  He  might  also  allude  to  the 
region  inhabited  by  man,  when  God  gave  him 
permission  to  eat  the  flesh  of  animals.  Those 
who  believed  that  animal  food  was  essential  in 
cold  climates,  allowed  that  in  hot  climates  it 
was  prejudicial.  It  was,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
little  doubt  that  the  use  of  flesh  by  the  Jews 
and  others  was  an  evil;  and  when  this  writer 
talked  about  the  goodness  of  God,  he  ought 
to  have  retnembered  man  was  a  sinful  creature, 
that  he  had  broken  the  law  of  his  God,  and 
therefore  that  kind  of  argument  would  not  fully 
bear  out.  If  man  was  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
the  argument  might  be  valid,  but  then,  when 
God  appointed  man  his  food  while  he  was  thus 
innocent,  he  excluded  animal  food,  so  that  all 
the  weight  of  the  writer's  own  reasoning  was 
directly  in  favour  of  Vegetarianism. 

He  would  not  notice  the  quibbles  about  words 
which  the  lecture  contained,  but  only  notice 
the  arguments  as  far  as  he  could,  and  there- 
fore he  passed  over  many  little  things,  to 
notice  what  was  said  about  the  Esquimaux  : — 
"  The  Esquimaux  must  have  animal  food,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  because  vegetables  won't  grow, 
and  fruits  won't  ripen  in  the  Arctic  regions;  and 
second,  if  they  did,  they  could  not  yield  animal 
heat  sufficient  to  counteract  the  rigours  of  the 
climate."  To  argue  that,  because  vegetables  will 
not  grow,  therefore  man  should  live  upon  flesh, 
was,  in  his  opinion,  a  piece  of  absurdity  ;  but  to 
argue  that,  because  vegetables  will  not  ripen  in 
Greenland,  therefore  we  in  England  should  use 
flesh,  was  a  still  greater  absurdity.  If  they 
wanted  to  see  the  influence  of  a  flesh  diet,  they 
need  only  look  at  those  who  lived  wholly  upon  it 
in  northern  climes.  If  it  were  so  well  adapted, 
how  did  it  happen  that  it  had  such  a  deleterious 


influence  upon  man,  mentally  and  physically  ?  and 
that  the  inhabitants  of  those  cold  regions  were 
but  from  four  to  five  feet  in  stature,  whilst  they 
were  still  more  dwarfish  as  to  their  intelligence? 
But  the  writer  alleged  that,  if  vegetables  did 
grow,  they  would  not  yield  animal  heat  sufficient 
to  counteract  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  Asser- 
tions were  easily  made,  and  if  this  writer  had 
proved  some  of  the  assertions  he  made,  it 
would  have  been  far  better  than  leaving  persons 
to  rely  upon  his  affirmation.  The  universal 
testimony  of  the  Vegetarians  whom  the  lecturer 
had  heard  express  au  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
was  to  the  efl'ect,  that  they  could  endure  cold 
much  better  upon  a  Vegetarian  diet,  than  they 
could  upon  a  flesh  diet.  But  as  the  testimony 
of  Vegetarians  was  looked  upon  with  some  degree 
of  jealousy,  he  would  appeal  to  Liebig,  who 
gives  the  following  tabular  view  of  the  relative 
value  of  different  respiratory  material.* 

100   MEASUUEB    OF  OXTOEN    SPENT   IN   THE  CONSTIMPTION 

Of  Sugar  of  Milk,  will  raise  28-996  lbs.  of  water  from 

32  to  98  6  deg. 
„  Cane  Sugar   .       .        .       28-704        Do.       Do. 
„  Starch        ....    28-356        Do,       Do. 
„  Fat 27-674        Do.       Do. 

So  that  from  the  above  results  they  would  per- 
ceive that  vegetable  food  "was  not  only  •  not 
inferior,  but  that  it  was  l-28th  superior  to  fat, 
as  an  element  of  respiration,  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  being  equal.  It  was  true,  it  required  a 
larger  bulk  of  vegetable  food,  but  then,  they 
were  aware  that  condensed  food  was  injurious 
to  the  organization  of  man,  and  therefore  the 
fact  that  vegetable  food  gave  out  more  heat,  and 
was  presented  in  a  greater  bulk,  was  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  a  Vegetarian  diet.  In  conclusion, 
they  were  taken  to  the  Crimea  to  witness  the 
want  of  life  and  energy  in  the  Russian  soldier. 
I  wonder  if  the  idea  never  entered  this  writer's 
head,  that  it  would  be  a  capital  thing  to  get 
a  mongrel  breed  of  the  Irishman  and  the 
Russian.  If  the  Irish  Vegetarian,  with  his 
excess  of  life,  and  the  Russian  Vegetarian  with 
his  want  of  li<e,  could  only  be  combined,  they 
would  no  doubt  form  a  noble  race;  when  the 
excitability  of  the  one  and  the  apathy  of  the 
other  should  become  fused  together,  they  would 
constitute  a  man  about  as  he  should  be  1  How 
any  one  could  thus  argue  such  opposite  results 
from  the  same  cause,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  divine ; 
but  an  examination  of  the  lecture  would  convince 
his  hearers  that  this  writer,  in  his  desire  to 
oppose  the  system,  had  overshot  the  bounds  of 
truth  and  reason  in  more  points  than  one.  He 
would  not  trespass  much  longer  upon  their  time. 
There  were  many  points  which  might  have  been 
touched  on  which  had  been  overlooked,  and 
though  they  had  been  thus  passed  over,  it  had 
not  been  to  evade  their  difficulty.  He  had 
singled  out  those  arguments,  as  far  as  the  time 
would  allow,  which  appeared  to  him  of  greatest 
weight,  and  if  he  had  not  answered  them  to 
their  satisfaction  it  was  not  because  the  thing 
was  impossible.  No;  every  argument  against 
Vegetarianism  might  be  shown  to  be  false,  or  so 
mitigated  as  not  to  possess  sufficient  weight  to 
warrant  man  in  partaking  of  the  flesh  of  animals 
•  Animal  Chemiitry,  p.  117. 
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as  food.  If  he  had  advanced  any  false  argu- 
ments, he  trusted  some  of  his  hearers  would 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  be  afforded, 
and  attempt  to  show  them  to  be  such. 


A  few  objections,  of  no  weight  were  then 
raised,  and  a  short  discussion  ensued,  and 
the  meeting  broke  up  after  passing  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  Lecturer. 


VEGETARIAN    LECTUPtE    U    LONDON. 


On  Monday  evening,  June  2nd,  a  lecture 
on  "  Man's  Best  Food,"  was  delivered  by 
James  Simpson,  Esq.,  President  of  the 
Vegetarian  Society,  in  the  Marylebone  Lite- 
rary and  Scientific  Institution,  Edward 
Street,  Portman  Square,  London,  before  a 
large  and  highly  respectable  audience.  The 
Rev.  W.  FoRSTER,  of  Kentish  Town,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  said  : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I  believe  it  is 
the  duty  of  a  chairman  simply  to  introduce  the 
subject  of  a  lecture,  and  in  doing  this  I  would 
refer  to  one  of  the  great  objects,  perhaps  the 
principal  object,  which  Vegetarians  have  in  view 
in  endeavouring  to  draw  the  public  mind  to  their 
question :  it  is  to  remove,  according  to  their 
opinion,  one  of  the  great  impediments  in  the 
way  of  human  progress.  I  believe  that  human 
nature,  as  it  comes  from  the  hand  of  God,  is 
good ;  that  in  its  natural  and  normal  condition 
there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  good.  All  its 
instincts,  all  its  passions,  all  its  propensities,  all 
its  habits,  and  all  its  powers,  are  GoD-given, 
and,  therefore,  good  ;  and  that  the  Creator  may 
be  regarded  as  bending  over  the  child,  whether 
asleep  in  the  cradle,  or  lying  on  its  mother's 
lap,  and  saying,  it  is  "  very  good."  There  are 
none  of  those  powers,  habits,  passions,  propen- 
sities, instincts,  to  be  despised  or  rejected  ;  they 
are  to  be  guided,  raised,  brought  under  the  control 
of  right  reason,  conscience,  and  the  moral  affec- 
tions ;  >and  thus  controlled  and  guided,  they 
effect  the  object  for  which  they  are  designed. 
Now  we  believe — at  least,  it  is  a  part  of  ray 
creed  respecting  human  nature — that  when 
right  reason  and  conscience  take  the  guidance 
(as  the  aristocratic  powers  —  the  best  powers 
of  the  soul)  of  the  propensities,  and  pas- 
sions, and  habits,  that  then  human  nature  is 
working  out  and  tending  to  the  great  purpose 
of  the  Creator.  Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to 
give  the  habits  and  passions  the  control  over 
the  reason,  the  conscience,  and  moral  affectious, 
tends  to  lower  and  degrade  human  nature ;  and 
thus  to  frustrate  the  great  purposes  of  that 
God  who  made  us,  and  designed  that  we  should 
be  perfectly  good  and  happy.  We  believe  that 
all  artificial  stimulants  tend  unnaturally  to 
develope — that  is,  prematurely  to  develope — 
the  habits,  passions,  and  propensities,  and  to 
take  them  from  under  the  control  of  those 
great  aristocratic  or  governing  powers  with 
which  the  Creator  has  endowed  us.  We  believe 
that  whether  these  stimulants  consist  in  drink 
or  in  lood,  they  are  opposed  to  the  great  design 
of  the  Creator,  because  they  give  the  lower 
propensities  the  power  over  the  higher — intro- 
ducing into  the  interior  kingdom  of  man  a  sys- 
tem of  mob-rule,  so  to  speak,  or  anarchy.     We 


believe  that  animal  food  is  one  of  those  things 
that  tend  largely  to  disturb  and  dislocate  the 
good  order  which  God  has  instituted  in  human 
nature ;  and  that,  so  long  as  animal  food  is 
used,  the  propensities  will  get  ahead  of  the 
reason,  and  that  consequently  the  affections  and 
the  conscience  will  have  to  bow  to  the  pas- 
sions. If  this  be  true,  then  our  movement 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  great 
efforts  which  have  for  their  object  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  nobler  faculties  of  man,  and  the 
bringing  into  proper  control  the  lower  pro- 
pensities and  passions.  You  will  hear  from 
what  the  lecturer  has  to  say  in  favour  of  vegeta- 
rian diet  as  the  best  food  for  man,  I  doubt  not, 
enough  to  bear  me  out  on  this  point — that 
one  of  our  objects  is  to  remove  any  impediment 
to  the  progress  of  humanity,  both  morally  and 
mentally,  in  that  line  which  the  Deity  has 
marked  out  for  it,  in  which  to  put  forth  its 
energies,  and  in  which  to  find  its  great  purpose 
and  object.  With  these  remarks  I  beg  to  intro- 
duce to  you  James  Simpson,  Esq.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Simpson,  on  rising,  was  received  with 
applause,  and  after  giving  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  history  and  objects  of  the  Vegetarian 
movement,  commenced  a  series  of  arguments 
in  support  of  the  claims  to  attention  of  the 
Society  he  represented,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  a  dietetic  reform,  abjuring  the  flesh  of 
animals  as  food,  and  with  it  alcoholic  beve- 
rages (incidental  to  the  consumption  of  the 
former),  as  essential  to  the  well-being  and  pro- 
gress of  society.  Mr.  Simpson  sought  to 
substantiate  his  case  by  reference  to  history, 
science,  experience,  and  forcible  appeals  to  the 
benevolent  nature  of  undepraved  man,  and  carry- 
ing his  arguments  consecutively  through  a  long 
series  of  facts,  physiological  and  chemical,  no 
doubt  succeeded  in  permanently  impressing  the 
importance  of  the  subject  on  the  audience,  though 
many  present  had,  probably,  never  heard  it  treated 
before.  We  regret  that  the  pre-occupation  of 
our  space  prevents  us  giving  a  further  notice  of 
this  interesting  lecture,  which  will,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  frequent  applause,  as  the  convic- 
tions of  the  audience  were  forcibly  made  evidence 
against  the  mixed-diet  practice,  as  well  as  the 
hearty  accordance  of  the  vote  of  thanks  at  last, 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  many  minds  to  the 
completeness  and  happiness  of  subsisting  on  the 
fruit,  root,  and  grain  produce  of  the  earth,  so 
ably  and  earnestly  recommended  as  the  natural 
and  best  food  of  man. 

A  Working  Man  said  he  was  employed 
as  a  moulder  in  a  foundry,  and  every  one 
knew  that  such  work  exposed  a  mau  to  both 
heat  and  wet  alternately,  being  at  one  time  in 
the  sand,  and  at  another  at  the  furnace.     There 
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could  be  no  question  in  the  mind  of  any  body 
that  such  work  was  very  hard  work,  and  trying 
to  the  constitution ;  and  some  said  that  it  could 
not  be  performed  without  beef  and  beer ;  but 
he  could  testify,  from  his  experience,  that  this  was 
a  total  mistake.  He  had  been  engaged  in  his 
present  employment,  under  both  systems  of  diet, 
and  was  now  quite  sure  that  he  could  do  more 
work  with  greater  ease  on  the  Vegetarian  and 
Teetotal  system  than  he  could  on  that  of  the  beef- 
eating  and  beer-drinking  system.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  consume  tobacco,  moreover,  at 
one  time,  but  had  now  entirely  given  it  up,  as 
well  as  flesh  and  intoxicating  drink,  and,  in  fact, 
tea  and  coffee  as  well,  and  drank  nothing  but 
water,  and  not  much  of  that.  Being  asked  by  a 
gentleman  in  the  audience  whether  he  eat  eggs, 
he  replied  that  he  never  did  so  from  choice,  but 
sometimes  his  "  missis "  put  them  in  the 
pudding.  He  then  proceeded  to  notice  the  ex- 
cuses which  people  made  for  not  becoming  Vege- 
tarians, and  concluded  by  moving  a  cordial  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Simpson  for  his  lecture. 

Mr.  Bowes,  of  Cheltenham,  in  seconding  the 
resolution,  remarked  that  some  six  years  ago  he 
resolved  to  try  the  Vegetarian  system,  after 
reading  through  Smith's  Fruits  and  Farinacea ; 
and  in  six  months  he  found  that  he  had 
increased  seven  pounds  in  weight.  It  was  his 
custom  to  take  Scotch  oatmeal  porridge  and  milk 
for  breakfast,  and  puddings,  vegetable  roots,  and 
fruits  for  dinner.  And  this  he  could  say,  he  was 
in  perfect  health.  One  of  his  sons,  who  had  a 
special  regard  for  flesh-meat,  some  years  ago 
had  suffered  much  by  fever,  and  was  generally  in 


a  weak  state  ;  but  at  that  time  he  had  been 
persuaded  to  change  his  meat  diet  to  a  diet  of 
vegetables,  and  he  soon  became  healthy  and 
strong.  He  could,  therefore,  conscientiously 
advise  his  audience  to  adopt  the  practice 
advocated  by  Mr.  Simpson.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman,  in  acknowledging  a  vote  of 
thanks,  said,  I  did  not  adopt  the  Vegetarian 
system  with  any  reference  to  the  killing  of 
animals,  but  I  had  a  disposition  to  congestion 
of  blood  on  the  brain  about  six  years  ago. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  Christian 
minister  that  has  gone  through  more  toil — 
of  that  kind  especially  that  is  really  trying — 
than  I  have  for  the  last  three  years.  Since  last 
December  twelvemonths,  I  have  had  no  recreation 
whatever ;  and  if  I  had  not  been  a  Vegetarian, 
I  feel  quite  sure  I  should  have  sunk  under  what 
I  have  had  to  do.  Something  has  been  said 
to-night  about  eggs.  I  do  not  entirely  abstain 
from  eggs,  but  I  never  take  an  &g^  without  being 
injured  by  it.  I  have  a  mill  in  my  house,  and 
grind  my  own  corn,  and  have  the  bread  made 
of  the  whole  meal,  believing  it  to  be  a  great 
mistake  to  have  the  bran  removed.  I  very 
rarely  touch  white  bread,  and  sometimes  subsist 
for  a  considerable  time  upon  cakes  made  of 
meal  and  water,  or  what  are  called  "  dampers." 
This  kind  of  diet,  I  believe,  produces  great  cheer- 
fulness of  spirit,  and  as  a  minister,  I  can  testify 
to  its  being  a  means  of  preservation  from  that 
fatigue  which  public  speakers  usually  experience. 
I  never,  like  those  ministers  who  take  animal 
food,  have  to  complain  of  being  "  Mondayish." 
(Cheers.) 


LOCAL    OPEKATIONS    AND     INTELLIGENCE. 


VEGETARIAN    SOCIETY. 

J.  G.  W.  S. — We  have  little  more  to  do  than 
refer  to  the  announcement  respecting  the  Annual 
Meeting,  to  convey  all  the  information  sought. 

Hotels. — The  best  Hotels  and  Boarding  Houses 
we  are  acquainted  with,  in  Glasgow,  are  Gra- 
ham's London  Temperance  Hotel,  Maxwell 
Street;  Angus's  Temperance  Hotel,  Argyle 
Street;  Aitkins's  Temperance  Hotel,  Argyle 
Street;  The  Franklin  Temperance  Hotel, 
George's  Square;  and  Milner's  Temperance 
Hotel,  Buchanan  Street. 

S.  W.  A.  R. — We  recommend  the  earliest 
application  for  cards,  as  delay  may  end  in  dis- 
appointment from  various  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  demand  there  is  likely  to  be 
for  more  places  than  can  be  provided. 

John  Andrew,  Jun.,  Secretai-y. 

GLASGOW. 

Monthly  Association  Meeting.  —  Our  usual 
Monthly  Meeting  was  held  in  Milner's  Hotel, 
on  Tuesday,  June  3.  Mr.  James  Russell 
occupied  the  chair,  and  the  attendance,  consider- 
ing the  season,  was  good.  A  brief  paper  on 
Vegetarianism  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  Smith,  and 
an  animated  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Messrs.  -Crawford,  Paterson,  and  some 
strangers  present,  took  a  prominent  part. 


Annual  Meeting. — We  hail  the  announcement 
that  Glasgow  is  to  be  honoured  with  the  next 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society.  We  look 
forward  to  the  occasion  with  considerable  ex- 
pectation, and  trust  a  large  muster  of  our 
friends  from  all  parts  of  the  country  will  be 
present.  The  natural  attractions  of  Scotland 
are  great;  and  our  busy  bustling  city,  of  nearly 
400,000  inhabitants ;  the  seat  of  a  vast  com- 
merce ;  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  and  mining  districts  in  the 
country,  must  have  much  to  interest  visitors, 
and  the  facilities  afl'orded  by  Mr.  Cook's  cheap 
trip  will,  we  hope,  be  extensively  made  use  of 
by  our  Vegetarian  friends  in  the  south.  The 
numerous  steamers  that  ply  on  our  river  give 
cheap  and  easy  access  to  the  far-famed  beauties 
of  the  Clyde.  But,  apart  from  these  considera- 
tions, we  trust,  that  Vegetarians  at  a  distance 
will  feel  it  their  duty  to  come  to  Glasgow  and 
lend  ■  a  helping  hand  in  pushing  forward  the 
good  cause.  And  we  hope  the  spacious  Hall 
which  we  have  engaged  for  the  grand  banquet, 
will  be  well  filled  by  friends  from  a  distance, 
and  the  local  population  which,  for  some  years 
past,  we  have  been  humbly  endeavouring 
to  enlighten  on  the  subject  of  dietetic  re- 
form. J.   S. 
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On  Thursday  evening-,  July  24th,  a  Grand 
Banquet  in  celebration  of  the  Ninth  Anni- 
versary of  the  Vegetarian  Society,  was 
given  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow.  The 
Festival  was  one  of  high  gratification  to  all 
participating  in  it,  whether  Vegetarians  or 
not,  and  the  effect  produced  in  convincing 
the  public  of  the  excellency  of  the  system, 
recommended  to  attention,  was,  perhaps, 
greater  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  The 
hall  was  decorated  with  print  and  white 
calico,  and  many  large  screens  or  tablets 
encircled  with  ivy,  were  suspended  on  the 
walls  above  the  side  gallories,  bearing  various 
inscriptions  and  mottoes,  in  relation  to 
chemistry,  physiology,  and  experience,  re- 
commendatory of  the  Vegetarian  practice  of 
diet,  whilst  in  the  orchestra,  on  each  side  of 
the  grand  organ,  were  two  beautiful  busts  of 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  in  niches  of  ivy 
and  flowers,  beneath  the  pedestals  of  which 
were  appropriate  inscriptions  on  the  in- 
fluence of  diet,  extracted  from  their  writings. 
The  tables  were  also  bea-itified  by  large 
crystal  vases  filled  with  choice  flowers. 

Mr.  Lambeth  presided  at  the  grand  organ 
during  the  repast,  and  at  intervals  between 
the  speeches,  and  an  excellent  band  in  the 
west  gallery  also  contributed  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  evening. 

The  following  gentlemen  took  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  evening :  J.  Simpson, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Society;  J.  Brother- 
ton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Salford;  J.  Smith,  Esq., 
Malton;  Mr.  Alderman  Harvey,  Salford; 
Mr.  J.  Noble,  Jun.,  Boston;  Mr.  J.  Ear- 
ner, Framlingham;  Rev.  W.  Metcalfe, 
Philadelphia ;  and  Mr.  J.  Bormond,  London. 
The  ladies  presiding  at  the  tables  were, 
Mrs.  J.  Simpson,  Accrington;  Mrs.  Ros- 
TRON,  Mrs.  HoLcaoFr,  Miss  Rowbotham, 
Mrs.  FoxcROFT,  Manchester ;  Mrs.  Milner, 
Mrs.  Forbes,  Mrs.  Reid,  Miss  Paton,  Mrs. 
F.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  Davidson,  Mrs. 
DouGAL,  Mrs.  J.  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  Couper, 
Mrs.  Angus,  Mrs.  Cochran,  Mrs.  Tait, 
Mrs.  Fairlie,  Mrs.  Kemp,  Miss  Mackay, 
Miss  Aikinhead,  Mrs.  J.  Russell,  and 
others. 

The  provision  of  the  tables  was  on  a  more 
extended  scale  than  has  usually  characterized 
the  annual  gatherings  of  the  Society,  and 
the  bill  of  fare  comprised  green  peas,  soup, 
savoury  omelets,  fritter  and  potato  pies, 
bread  and  parsley  fritters,  savoury  pies, 
mushroom  and  savoury  pies,  brown  sauce, 
cream  sauce,  moulded  semolina,  moulded  cut 
rice,^  cheese-cakes,  plum  puddings,  straw- 
berries, grapes,  cherries,  gooseberries,  bis- 
cuits, and  iced  water. 


The  tables  were  waited  upon  by  female 
servants,  and  the  following  gentlemen  offi- 
ciated as  stewards,  wearing  white  favours, 
encircling  a  golden  ear  of  corn,  as  their 
badge  of  office  : — Chief  Steward,  Mr,  J. 
Smith.  General  Stewards :  Mr.  White, 
Mr.  J.  Andrew,  Jun.,  Mr.  W.  Hunt,  Mr. 
Sandeman.  Table  Stewards : — Mr.  J. 
Todd,  Mr.  P.  Foxcroft,  Mr.  W.  Barnes- 
ley,  Mr.  S.  Rostron,  Mr.  B.  Martin,  Mr. 
G.  Bell,  Mr.  Mackay,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Crawford,  and  others. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen,    nearly  500   guests    being 
present,  who  manifested  the  greatest  interest 
in  the    proceedings.      Amongst    these    we 
noticed.   Dr.    Broadley,    Cambridge ;    A. 
Trbvelyan,  Esq.,  Tyneholme ;  J".  Davie, 
Esq.,   Dunfermline  ;    Mr.  W.  "White,  and 
J.  G.   Crawford,  Esq.,  London;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Boyd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKay,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Roland, 
J.    Hedderwick,     Esq.,     Glasgow ;      W. 
TwEEDiE,  Esq. ;  J.  Cassell,  Esq.,  London  ; 
Mr.   and  Mrs.    Mawson,   Newcastle ;    Mr. 
Councillor  Govan;    Mr.  J.  S.   Mann,  Mr. 
A.  Livingstone  ;  Mr.  G.  Bell,  Liverpool ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  Birmingham  ;  Mr. 
J.   Andrew,   Jun.,   Leeds;    Mr.  P.  Fox- 
croft, Mr.  J.  Gaskill,  Mr.  T.  H.  Barker, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Barnesley.  Manchester  ;  Mr. 
W.  HoYLE,  Rawtenstall;  Mr.  W.  Sande- 
man, Mr.    W,     Hunt,    Accrington;    Mr. 
MooRE,    Northampton ;    Mr.    J.  Palmer, 
Mr.  J.  Shiels,  Mr.  J.  Renton,  Edinburgh; 
Mr.  A.  H.  McLean,  Dr.  Harle,  Rev.  M. 
Beckett,   Rev.    Mr.    Crosskey,   Mr.   and 
Mrs.  Gallie,    Mr.   and  Mrs  Mc  Knight, 
Mr.  Cairns,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemp,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Couper,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Smith, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Crawford,  Mr.  and  Miss  Paton, 
Mrs.  Forrester,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cook, 
Paisley;    Mr.    J.    Mitchell,  Mr.   "W.    L. 
Mc  Phinn,    Mr.    and    Mrs.     J.    Guest, 
Rotherham  ;      Mr.     and    Mrs.     Livesey, 
Preston ;  and  Mr.  Sinclair,  Edinburgh. 

The  proceedings  began  with  the  singing 
of  two  verses  of  Goldsmith's  hymn,  com- 
mencing, "No  flocks  that  range  the  valley 
free,''  etc.,  after  which  grace  was  said  by 
the  Rev.  W.  Metcalfe,  and  the  elegant 
repast  partaken  of  with  obvious  gratification 
by  all,  to  whom  many  of  the  viands  must 
have  been  novel  productions.  After  the 
banquet,  the  audience,  accompanied  by  the 
grand  organ,  sung  the  following  lines : — 

Our  better  instincts  are  not  dead, 

But  yet  to  power  may  wake. 
If  we  retrace  our  recreant  steps. 

And  seek  our  primal  state. 
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Then  hail !  ye  gentle,  peaceful  groups 

Who  now  assemble  here. 
Your  "bloodless  banquet"  points  our  path, 

And  bids  the  world  good  cheer ! 

The  President  then  proposed  the  single 
toast  of  the  evening,  "  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,"  remarking  that  as  they  drank  this 
in  Nature's  beverage,  they  could  not  injure 
themselves  in  doing  honour  to  their  beloved 
Queen,  which  vsras  responded  to  Avith  enthu- 
siasm by  the  audience.. 

The  President,  who  was  received  with 
much  applause,  said  : — 

They  had  to  thank  their  friends  for  their  nu- 
merous and  zealous  attendance  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Vegetarian  Society.  There  were  guests 
present  from  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland, 
one  gentleman  having  travelled  upwards  of  six 
hundred  miles  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
and  America  was  also  represented  as  well.  The 
object  of  the  Society  was  to  introduce  and 
advance  a  dietetic  reform  which  should  lead 
to  the  giving  up  of  the  consumption  of  the  flesh 
of  animals  as  food.  They  did  not  prescribe  the 
particular  features  of  diet  to  be  adhere'd  to 
(abstinence  from  flesh,  and  a  desire  to  co-operate 
in  making  known  the  benefits  of  living  in  the 
Vegetarian  practice  of  diet  being  all  the  obliga- 
tions of  membership),  but  this  would  necessarily 
consist  of  the  products  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, with  such  animal  substances  as  butter, 
eggs,  and  milk,  partaken  of  at  least  in  the 
transition  periods  of  the  Vegetarian  practice. 
The  adherents  of  the  system  had  had  some 
ridicule  to  encounter  in  their  early  advocacy. 
They  were  "just  the  people  for  wit  and  merri- 
ment"; they  were  "green,  and  easily  seen 
through";  or  they,  as  Punch  said,  "could  not 
say  grace  before  meat."  (Laughter.)  They  did 
not,  however,  as  had  been  remarked,  readily  get 
offended.  They  could  well  atford  to  laugh  and 
allow  others  to  laugh  too,  and  the  more  so  as 
many  of  their  adherents  commenced  their  notice 
of  Vegetarianism  with  a  hearty  laugh.  The 
qualifications  for  careful  living  were,  indeed, 
secured  by  this  useful  education,  since  people 
were  hardly  fit  for  the  world  till  they  had  learned 
two  things,  first  to  resist  popular  custom 
when  wrong,  and  next,  to  be  able  calmly  to 
support  the  laugh  of  others  for  their  singularity. 
(Applause.)  Vegetarians  could  not  thus  be 
taken  at  advantage,  and  for  the  little  ridicule 
thrown  upon  their  recommendations  by  those 
who  knew  nothing  about  them,  they  had  the 
good  of  society  too  much  at  heart  to  regard  it  as 
more  than  harmless.  The  claims  of  the  system 
to  attention  were  great.  They  soon  compelled 
attention  to  what  had  to  be  considered,  and  their 
arguments  were  found  to  rest  on  anatomy,  phy- 
siology,  chemistry,  political  and  social  economy, 
and  experience,  and  lest  he  should  not  be  able 
further  en  to  advert  to  it,  he  would  then  say 
that  the  evidence  of  the  members  of  the  Vege- 
tarian Society,  in  their  varied  occupations  and 
terms  of  abstinence,  amply  proved  the  import- 
ance of  the  system,  or  why,  the  great  majority 


having  left  oflf  consuming  the  flesh  of  animals, 
did  they  not  return  to  their  earlier,  but  mis- 
taken, habit  of  living?  The  majority  of  man- 
kind were  Vegetarians  in  the  main  characteris- 
tics of  their  diet,  instead  of  meat-eaters,  as  com- 
monly supposed,  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourtlis 
of  the  people  of  the  earth  living  this  way,  whilst 
the  strongest  men  of  both  ancient  and  modern 
times  required  oaly  figs,  dates,  black  bread, 
and  water  for  their  food,  some  carrying  up  to, 
or  more  than,  eight  hundred  pounds  weight. 
All  objections  raised  fell  before  the  honest  in- 
quiry into  the  subject,  including  that  canine 
tooth  argument,  about  which  all  people  thought 
so  much,  to  begin  with,  entertaining  the  thought 
that  the  Creator  had  placed  that  tooth  in  the 
human  jaw  to  show  his  will  that  man  should  eat 
flesh,  whilst  they  ovetlooked  the  fact,  that,  if  so, 
man's  disobedience  was  attested  in  the  fact,  that 
after  all,  he  never  used  that  tooth  on  the  meat  at 
all,  but  always  ate  the  meat  with  the  molar 
teeth.  The  horse,  camel,  reindeer,  and  monkey 
tribes  had  all  the  same  tooth,  though  notori- 
ously grass,  grain,  and  fruit-eating  animals.  It 
was,  however,  easy  to  reason  from,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with,  popular  custom,  and  scientific 
men  too  often  lent  their  knowledge  to  compli- 
ment the  customs  around  them,  instead  of 
honestly  directing  society  to  the  truth.  (Hear, 
hear.)  LiNNiEus,  Cuvieu,  Ray,  Monboddo, 
Daubenton,  and  others,  however,  had  taken 
nature  as  their  standard,  and  having  studied 
both  man  and  other  animals  impartially,  they 
had  given  their  convictions,  like  other  modern 
authorities,  that  man  by  nature  was  a  fruit,  root, 
grain,  and  vegetable-eating  animal,  whatever  he 
came  to  eat,  as  Lord  Monboddo  remarked, 
"by  acquired  habit"  They  contended  that  the 
Vegetarian  system  of  living  was  the  only  one  in 
accordance  with  nature.  Man  was  a  physical 
being,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  and  a  moral 
being,  and  when  all  the  attributes  of  his  being 
were  studied,  it  was  found  that  he  was  repelled 
by  the  many  painful  and  disgusting  features 
of  the  meat-eating  system,  whilst  from  first  to 
last,  there  was  nothing  in  the  Vegetarian  practice 
with  which  the  instincts,  perceptions,  and  feel- 
ings were  not  in  harmony.  Flesh  was  offensive 
to  the  sight,  in  all  forms,  and  the  eye  did  not 
find  any  pleasure  in  it.  No  more  did  the  sense 
of  hearing  guide  us  to  the  slaughter  of  animals, 
for  we  could  not  even  bear  their  moans  and 
groans  till  depraved  in  acts  of  bloodshed. 
Touch  was  also  distressed  by  dead  flesh,  and 
taste  and  smell  were  as  much  opposed  till 
training  had  associated  this  with  the  artificial 
habit  of  consuming  it,  as  the  habit  for  taking 
snuff,  chewing  opium,  or  eating  arsenic,  practices 
all  followed  and  advocated  as  excellent  by  their 
adherents.  The  experience  of  the  abstainer 
from  flesh  proved  that  both  tlie  taste  and  smell 
were  acquired,  inasmuch  as  he  lost  the  apprecia- 
tion even  of  the  "roast  beef  of  Old  England," 
after  a  time.  Man  had  found  out  the  composi- 
tion of  food,  and  what  elements  were  really  of 
use  to  him  in  food,  and  as  four  to  six  portions 
of  such  matter  in  food  as  made  animal  heat, 
were  required  for  one  part  of  that  which  made 
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blood,  whilst  ashes  or  salts  were  also  required 
(to  turn  food  iuto  blood),  the  vegetable  kingdom 
was  a  much  readier  aud  more  complete  source 
of  all  these  thau  the  flesh  of  animals.  How 
could  it  be  philosopliical,  for  instance,  for  the 
Scotch  to  undervahie  their  oatmeal,  containiiig 
91  lbs.  out  of  the  100  lbs.  of  solid  matter,  and 
only  9  lbs.  of  water,  whilst  flesh  contained 
only  36  6-10th3  lbs.  of  solid  matter,  and 
63  4-lOths  lbs.  of  water  in  the  100  lbs.  of 
butcher's  meat  purchased,  the  meal  costing  2d.  to 
3d.  the  pound,  whilst  the  flesh  cost  7d.,the  same 
price  being  paid  for  the  63  lbs.  of  water  as  for 
the  solid  matter.  Just  so  it  could  be  shown  in 
other  cases.  Masses  of  people  could  be  fed  ou 
vegetable  products,  whilst  a  limited  population 
only  could  depend  on  flesh,  or  flesh  and  vege- 
tables, and  necessity  would  probably  compel  us, 
some  day,  to  live  more  wisely  than  at  present,  if 
intelligence  did  not.  Health  and  disease  were 
greatly  aifected  by  dietetic  practices.  People 
pleaded  for  meat  as  most  digestible,  but  this  was 
a  mistake,  the  average  of  articles  on  each  system 
being  compared  from  Dr.  Beaumont's  tables, 
showing  22  minutes,  33  seconds,  of  difference  in 
favour  of  the  Vegetarian  articles  of  food.  Small 
pox,  and  other  similar  diseases,  were  of  less  con- 
sequence far  on  sound  principles  of  diet,  and 
would  probably  cease  after  several  generations  of 
Vegetarian  practice,  whilst  diseases  such  as 
fever  aud  cholera  were  scarcely  known  among 
Vegetarians,  no  one  in  this  country  or  America, 
so  far  as  it  was  at  present  ascertained,  having  died 
of  that  disease.  In  short,  the  health  was  better, 
and  when  sickness  did  arise,  a  shorter  time  and 
less  medical  aid  were  required  to  restore  the 
body,  and  from  the  calmer  beat  of  the  pulse,  and 
the  absence  of  all  febrile  symptoms  common  to 
meat -eating,  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
life  would  be  longer  oji  the  Vegetarian  than  the 
mixed-diet  practice,  and,  if  longer,  more  useful 
at  the  same  time.  But  man,  as  a  moral  being, 
found  himself  opposed  to  bloodshed  and  slaughter. 
The  ways  of  nature  were  plain,  and  she  always 
appended  the  sense  of  pleasure  to  what  she 
intended  to  be  carried  out  in  her  economy. 
Every  step,  however,  pertaining  to  the  slaughter 
of  animals  was  offensive,  and  there  was  thus 
evidence  of  there  being  nothing  but  acquired 
habit  in  the  prevailing  practice  of  eating  flesh. 
They  accidentally,  perhaps,  beheld  some  act  of 
slaughter ;  why  feel  the  pain  they  did,  if  the 
system  were  intended  as  natural  ?  The  tiger 
felt  no  such  compunction.  The  sight  of  the 
sheep  slaughter  cellar — the  "  den  of  infamy  " — 
described  by  Dickens,  was  distressing,  when 
they  saw  all  the  acts  resorted  to  to  procure  the 
mutton  for  the  table;  and  as  they  beheld  acci- 
dentally the  operation  of  the  beating  in  of  the 
skull  of  the  honest-faced  ox,  in  the  process  of 
procuring  beef,  or  the  tide  of  hot,  smoking  blood, 
as  it  gushed  from  his  body,  under  the  knife  of 
the  slaughterman,  a  distress  that  could  not  be 
natural  disturbed  them,  and  such  as  they  never 
experienced  in  gathering  or  seeing  others  gather, 
the  grah)  and  fruit  products  of  the  earth.  They 
could  eat  the  produce  of  their  own  garden,  but 
not  of  their  farm-yard,  when  intimate  with  the 


animals  fed  there,  and  all  this,  taken  together, 
proved  that  the  practice  of  consuming  flesh 
was  an  acquired  habit,  and  one  opposed  to 
nature,  and  the  undepraved  feelings  of  man. 
The  system  recommended  was  not  a  new  system, 
but  as  old  as  the  history  of  man.  It  was  of  the 
earliest  state  of  man,  when  all  things  were 
declared  to  be  "  very  good,"  and  though 
permission  had  followed  to  live  otherwise,  it  was 
obvious  that  man's  nature  remained  the  same, 
as  at  first,  and  that  science  and  experience  when 
duly  consulted  declared  for  the  "  herb  bearing  seed 
and  the  fruit-tree  yielding  fruit,"  as  at  first,  as  the 
natural  and  best  food  of  man.  (Applause.) 
When  it  was  inquired  how  they  got  ou,  they  had 
to  answer,  slowly  but  certainly.  All  reforms  pro- 
gressed slowly,  aud  the  more  important  and 
personal  they  were,  the  slower  they  advanced. 
The  system  was  too  good  to  go  very  fast,  but 
still  it  moved  onwards.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
convince  people  both  of  the  correctness  and 
importance  of  the  system,  and  when  this  was 
secured,  the  conversion  to  better  habits  had  of 
course  still  to  be  left  to  the  individual  oppor- 
tunities and  moral  courage  of  each.  It  was  a 
great  question  they  called  attention  to,  and 
though  now  regarded  as  only  the  cloud  above 
the  horizon,  "  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  it 
must  certainly  have  its  importance  attested  in  the 
future,  as  truth  and  reason,  if  not  prophecy  also, 
declared  it  should.  The  world  had  need  of  such 
a  system,  to  overcome  the  broad  discrepancy 
between  its  large  professions  and  its  feeble  and 
uncertain  practice.  The  body — the  temple  of 
the  spirit — was  defiled  by  wrong  habits  of 
eating  and  drinking,  and  thus  was  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  good  principles  professed  but  con- 
fessedly not  reduced  to  practice,  and  which  never 
would  be  till  man's  external  conduct  was  made  to 
harmonize  with  the  intellectual  perceptions  and 
moral  nature  of  his  being,  and  then  the  diet 
recommended  would  be  essential.  (Appla>ise.) 
Mr.  Simpson  then  concluded  his  excellent 
address  by  earnestly  claiming  for  the  system 
commended  to  attention  the  rank  of  a  great 
question  for  society,  and  concluded  by  urging  it 
on  the  consideration  of  all,  as  essential  to  true 
enlightenment  and  progress,  one  calculated  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  to  make  good  things  easy  to 
men,  and  make  the  world  what  it  was  destined 
to  be  by  the  Great  Creator,  and  resumed  his  seat 
amid  the  applause  of  the  audience. 

The  President  then  called  on  J.  Smith, 
Esq.,  of  Malton,  Author  of  Fruits  and 
Farinacea  the  Froper  Food  of  Man,  to  ad- 
dress the  meeting. 

Mr.  Smith  was  received  with  applause,  and 
remarked,  that  quite  sufficient  had  already  been 
advanced  to  commend  the  Vegetarian  system  to 
notice  aid  vourble  consideration.  He  would, 
therefore,  confine  himself  to  a  few  introductory 
remarks,  showing  how  the  present  prevailing 
system  of  diet  came  to  be  set  up  in  the  country, 
and  then  conclude  with  a  few  practical  observa- 
tions ou  the  subject.  It  was  very  strange  that 
in  the  nineteenth  century  so  many  persons  were 
swayed  by  a  tide  of  external  circumstances,  over 
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which  they  exercised  little  or  no  actual  control. 
It  might  be  difficult,  or  perhaps  impossible,  to 
trace  how  much  the  diet  of  any  particular  people 
was  owing  to  the  nature  of  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions, how  much  to  parental  influence,  commerce, 
educatioTi,  and  many  other  things  that  might  be 
mentioned.  No  question,  however,  but  reason 
had  a  very  small  share  and  influence  in  producing 
this  result.  Peculiarities  of  dress,  shaving  and 
wearing  the  beard,  and  many  other  external 
habits,  might  be  referred  to  a  similar  principle 
— the  imitation  of  the  general  practice  of  those 
around  us.  How  rarely  men  were  ready  to  in- 
quire into  and  reason  on  the  habits  they  formed, 
and  follow  the  teachings  of  sound  judgment. 
They  usually  adopted  the  system  in  which  they 
had  been  brought  up  and  educated,  and  with 
which  their  early  associations  had  familiarized 
them.  Occasional  inconvenience  or  head-ache 
might  cause  a  man  to  consider  that  a  hat  was  a 
very  uncomfortable  and  unphilosophical  covering 
for  the  head;  but  when  once  a  custom  became 
established,  it  was  very  difficult  to  change  it, 
however  inconvenient  it  might  be.  He  regarded 
the  use  of  flesh-meat  as  injurious  to  health,  and 
though  persons  did  not  generally  take  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  question,  when  they 
lost  their  health  they  would  submit  to  almost  any 
expense  and  trouble  to  recover  it.  Man  was  apt 
to  consider  all  animal  and  vegetable  substances 
subject  to  certain  fixed  laws  except  himself,  and 
that  these  laws  prescribed  their  diet,  but  that 
he  himself  required  to  be  fed,  and  was  capable 
of  feeding  upon  all  kinds  of  existence,  whether 
of  an  animal  or  vegetable  nature.  Man  was, 
however,  intended  to  live  upon  a  fruit  and  vege- 
table diet,  intermediate  in  character  between  a 
flesh  and  herb  diet,  and  the  human  constitution 
was  well  adapted  to  this  character  of  food.  He 
thought  the  popular  impression,  that  man  was 
intended  to  subsist  on  flesh  as  well  as  vegetable 
food,  had  arisen  from  naturalists  having  divided 
all  animals  into  these  two  classes,  whereas  there 
was  another,  those  subsisting  on  fruits,  or  frugi- 
vorous  animals.  He  might,  if  time  would  per- 
mit, glance  at  the  changes  that  were  taking  place 
in  society.  Some  of  these  were  so  slow  that  we 
were  in  danger  of  overlooking  them.  He  would 
confine  himself  to  one  illustration  of  this  cha- 
racter, that  might  not  be  inappropriate  to  that 
place,  and  that  occasion.  Mc  Culloch  assured 
us  that  in  1763  no  bullocks  were  slaughtered  in 
Glasgow  for  the  public  market,  which  at  that 
time  had  30,000  inhabitants  ;  and  a  hundred 
years  ago,  or  perhaps  later,  it  was  customary  for 
a  family  to  kill  an  ox,  which,  salted,  supplied 
them  with  animal  food  for  the  year.  (Applause.) 
He  only  brought  this  forward  to  show  the  very 
great  changes  that  took  place  in  the  customs  of 
society,  and  that  in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 
As  for  himself,  he  had  lived  for  upwards  of  forty 
years  on  a  mixed  diet ;  he  did  not  think  it  ever 
entered  his  head  that  it  was  wrong,  or  that  a 
better  diet  could  be  found.  After  a  long  con- 
versation and  discussion  following  the  reading  of 
a  paper  on  the  manifestations  of  mind,  which 
he  had  read  before  a  small  literary  society,  on 
his  way  home  the  question  struck  him,  if  these 


animals  possessed  a  constitution  and  organization 
so  much  resembling  our  own — the  eye,  the  ear, 
the  smell,  the  taste,  and  other  organs  similar  to 
our  own — if  they  were  subject  to  pleasure  and 
pain  like  ourselves,  were  we  justified  in  taking 
their  lives  to  support  our  own  ?  At  another  time 
he  might  have  rested  satisfied  with  the  answer 
that  animal  food  was  necessary  for  man,  and 
therefore  he  was  justified  in  taking  animal  life  to 
procure  it.  He  determined,  however,  to  examine 
the  question,  and  if  he  found  it  necessary  for 
human  subsistence,  of  course  he  would  have  no 
scruples  as  to  its  use,  or  the  means  necessary  to 
procure  it.  An  examination  of  history,  anatomy, 
chemistry,  physiology,  and  many  of  the  allied 
sciences,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  diet 
advocated  by  the  gentlemen  around  him,  and  the 
Society  with  which  they  were  connected,  was  the 
natural  and  best  food  for  man,  and  that  he  was 
not  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on 
flesh.  He  was  particularly  struck  with  this  at 
first,  and  rather  staggered  by  it,  but  could  not 
longer  resist  the  impression,  after  reasoning  upon 
it  with  a  friend,  that  a  vegetable  diet  was  the 
proper  food  of  man,  and  if  this  were  so,  that  it 
would  be  best  for  him  both  in  health  and  disease. 
In  the  faith  of  that  decision  and  conclusion  he 
determined  to  give  up  at  once  the  mixed-diet 
practice  in  which  he  had  lived  for  forty  years, 
for  though  he  knew  of  no  person  anywhere 
living  on  the  Vegetarian  system,  he  had  strong 
faith  in  the  laws  of  nature.  For  many  years  he 
had  been  subject  to  severe  attacks  of  dyspepsia 
and  spasms,  and  though  his  medical  man  had 
prohibited  the  use  of  vegetable  food,  almost 
entirely,  when  he  adopted  this  new  plan  of  living 
he  became  completely  well.  His  medical  friends, 
for  he  was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  medical 
men  of  his  neighbourhood,  told  him  he  could 
not  live  many  years  on  a  Vegetarian  diet,  but  he 
had  now  lived  twenty  years  upon  it,  and  never 
had  occasion  to  trouble  the  doctors  at  all. 
(Applause.)  The  doctors  were,  however,  some- 
times indebted  to  him,  for  they  sometimes 
brought  him  patients.  One  case  of  this  kind 
he  would  relate.  A  very  celebrated  physician, 
one  of  the  most  talented  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land, when  he  became  aware  of  his  determination 
to  confine  himself  to  vegetable  food,  told  him  he 
would  be  dead  in  two  years.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  His  mind,  however,  was  so  tho- 
roughly satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  conclusion 
at  which  he  had  arrived,  that  he  was  not  at  all 
alarmed  at  this,  but,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  act 
recklessly,  he  appointed  a  meeting  with  this 
physician,  and  after  a  long  conversation,  which 
lasted  nearly  all  the  evening,  when  the  physician 
saw  that  he  had  not  taken  up  the  practice  from 
any  whim  or  caprice,  he  said  he  might  try  it  and 
see  how  it  succeeded.  Another  medical  man  of 
his  acquaintance  lived  on  the  same  kind  of  diet 
for  some  considerable  time,  and  was  never  so 
well  in  his  life,  but  when  he  was  asked  to  recom- 
mend the  system  to  his  patients,  he  said  it  would 
never  do  for  a  medical  man  to  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  Such  were  the  prejudices  of  mankind. 
This  gentleman  brought  him  a  surgeon  as  a 
patient,  who  had  been  suffering  from  chronic 
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gastritis  for  nine  or  ten  years,  and  a  very  severe 
case  it  was.  He  had  consulted  medical  men  all 
over  the  country,  amongst  others  Dr.  Elliotson 
of  London,  and  many  of  them  recommended  a 
flesh  diet,  but  he  got  no  better.  One  day  this 
gentleman  came  with  the  physician  above  men- 
tioned, to  consult  him  (Mr.  Smith,)  as  to  the 
kind  of  vegetable  food  he  would  recommend. 
After  some  conversation  the  surgeon  determined  to 
try  this  diet  for  several  weeks,  and  in  that  time 
greatly  improved  in  health,  ultimately  becoming 
completely  well,  and  as  ableto  attend  tohis  patients 
as  ever  he  was  in  his  life.  These  facts  would  no 
doubt  tell  more  effectually  upon  the  audience 
than  any  abstruse  argument,  and  he  would 
merely  relate  one  more  anecdote  instead  of  at- 
tempting any  further  reasoning  upon  the  subject. 
Another  gentleman,  a  scientific  man  and  chemist, 
who  prosecuted  scientific  research  for  his  own 
amusement,  called  upon  him  one  evening,  and 
in  conversation  remarked  that  he  was  satis- 
fied Mr.  Smith's  mode  of  living  was  the  right 
and  happiest  one,  but  that  it  would  never  do  for 
him,  that  he  was  absolutely  now  a  skeleton,  and 
if  he  was  to  put  himself  upon  that  mode  of 
living,  he  should  expect  to  drop  off  at  once. 
Mr.  Smith  asked  him  whether,  supposing  he 
had  a  very  weak  arm,  would  he  give  it  over- 
much work  to  do  ?  "  No,"  said  the  gentleman, 
"  Well  then,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  "  you  have  got  a 
very  weak  stomach,  the  nerves  of  the  alimentary 
canal  are  very  nearly  lost,  and  you  give  it  extra 
work  when  you  eat  flesh,  and  absolutely  weaken 
it  (as  was  the  case  with  many  persons  who  gave 
it  to  their  children  with  a  view  to  strengthen 
them).  He  then  advised  his  friend  to  take  rice 
and  farinaceous  diet,  along  with  fruit,  and  that, 
by  using  such  nutritious  and  instimulating  diet 
he  would  be  doing  the  best  to  strengthen  the 
powers  of  his  stomach,  and  that,  unless  he  was 
really  worn  out,  he  might  expect  to  have  his 
health  re-established.  The  diet  was  adopted, 
and  the  gentleman  reaped  the  benefit  that  was 
anticipated.  He  was  thoroughly  convinced  that 
it  was  the  very  best  diet  for  man,  capable  of 
maintaining  health  and  strength  in  all  situations, 
and  adapted  to  all  constitutions.  Some  might 
say,  it  would  suit  this  or  that  constitution,  but 
he  was  certain  it  would  suit  all,  if  only  carried 
out  right,  and  none  need  fear  to  adopt  it, 
whether  labouring  at  the  desk,  the  loom,  or  the 
anvil.  It  was  alike  adapted  to  mental  or  physical 
toil.  It  was  much  pleasanter  than  those  might 
suppose,  who  living  in  the  practice  of  the  mixed 
diet  only  partook  of  it  once  or  twice.  He  had 
more  enjoyment  on  this  diet  than  he  had  ever 
found  on  the  mixed  diet,  though  he  used  to 
enjoy  what  were  called  the  "  good  things  of  this 
life  "  as  much  as  any  man,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
others  would  find  it  the  same  if  they  adopted  it. 
(Continued  applause.) 

Mr.  Brotherton  said  he  was  unable  to  ex- 
press his  pleasure  at  beholding  such  a  large  and 
respectable  assembly.  Never  did  he  expect  to 
live  to  see  a  meeting  like  that  assembled  on  the 
question  of  Vegetarianism.  Mr.  Smith  had 
remarked,  that  facts  were  often  impressed  on  an 
audience  when  arguments  were  forgotten.     He 


was  reminded  of  one  that  might  be  of  interest. 
An  Irish  bishop  had  said  that  religion  and  a  good 
dinner  were  near  akin.  It  was  desirable  that 
families  should  be  better  educated  in  domestic 
economy,  as  this  would  add  very  much  to  their 
comfort  and  happiness.  They  would  find  this  to 
be  true,  and  he  sincerely  believed  that  there  was 
not  an  Englishman,  nor  a  Scotchman  either,  who 
did  not  regard  a  good  dinner  as  one  of  the 
realities  of  life.  But  the  question  resolved 
itself  into  this — What  is  a  good  dinner?  Mr. 
Smith  had  told  them  that  the  diet  he  took  was 
sufficiently  pleasant  to  him.  Upon  that  question 
he  (Mr.  Brotherton)  was  able  to  give  them 
the  testimony  of  forty-seven  years'  experience  as 
to  its  truth.  When  a  man  derived  happiness 
and  advantage  from  a  course  of  action,  it  was  a 
duty  to  make  this  known,  that  others  might  also 
partake  of  the  satisfaction  he  enjoyed  himself. 
It  was  from  this  feeling  that  many  had  assembled 
themselves  on  that  occasion,  with  the  desire  that 
others  should  adopt  their  practice  and  share  in 
their  enjoyment.  He  appealed  to  three  testimo- 
nies, to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  the  laws  of 
Scripture,  and  to  experience,  in  support  of  their 
position  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  man  to 
sustain  his  life  by  the  flesh  of  animals.  He 
believed  that  the  flesh  of  animals  was  injurious 
to  man,  injurious  to  his  health,  and  injurious  to 
him  in  many  other  respects.  What  he  desired 
to  say  had  already  been  touched  upon,  though 
but  briefly.  He  would  appeal  to  anatomy. 
Their  worthy  President  had  shown  very  clearly 
that  there  was  nothing  of  nutriment  in  the 
flesh  of  animals  that  was  not  found  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  therefore  a  wise  man  would 
naturally  say,  that  if  all  the  elements  of  nutrition 
are  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  why 
may  I  not  go  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  take 
it  from  thence,  instead  of  going  to  the  body  of 
an  animal  ?  The  argument  would  be  sufficient 
for  any  thinking  and  reasonable  man,  that 
throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom  there  was  a 
sufficiency  and  variety,  that  met  every  want. 
Again,  if  they  looked  at  the  anatomy  of  man,  he 
was  found  to  be  a  Vegetarian  animal,  destined  to 
live  upon  fruits  and  vegetables.  They  might  reason, 
then,  in  this  way,  that  if  man  could  be  sustained 
better  upon  fruits  and  vegetables  than  the  flesh 
of  animals,  then  it  was  his  duty  to  abstain  from 
the  one  and  adopt  the  other.  They  also  saw 
from  experience  that  animals  were  liable  to 
disease,  and  he  had  no  doubt  in  Glasgow,  as  in 
London  and  the  large  towns  in  the  country, 
large  quantities  of  diseased  meat  were  sold  for 
food.  In  the  evidence  given  before  Parliament 
on  this  subject,  there  were  witnesses  who  said 
that  there  were  insurance  offices  for  cattle,  estab- 
lished with  a  view  to  lessen  the  loss  that  the 
graziers  and  others  sustained  by  their  death. 
There  was  thus  a  law  of  nature  opposed  to  the 
practice  which  so  generally  prevailed,  since  meat 
from  the  bodies  of  such  animals  found  its  way 
into  the  market,  and  could  not  but  be  injurious 
to  those  partaking  of  it.  The  most  ancient  na- 
tions subsisted  on  vegetable  food,  as  did  some 
modern  ones,  and  those  most  distinguished  for 
gentleness  and   intelligence.      If  all   testimony 
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agreed  in  showing  that  flesh-meat  was  unneces- 
sary, the  question  arose,  were  they  justified  in 
slaughtering  animals  for  food,  or  doing  this  by 
proxy,  and  destroying  the  humanity  of  those  so 
employed  ?  With  regard  to  the  laws  of  Scrip- 
ture, they  had  the  appointment  of  man's  food  in 
the  beginning,  in  the  "  herb  bearing  seed,  and 
the  fruit  tree  bearing  fruit,"  which  were  to  be 
his  food.  If  afterwards  flesh  was  permitted,  it 
was  in  connection  with  prohibitions,  such  as 
"  Flesh  with  the  blood  ye  shall  not  eat,"  and  the 
command  in  the  decalogue,  "Thou  shaltnot  kdl." 
He  would  be  met  here  with  the  objection  that  all 
this  was  in  the  Jewish  dispensation,  which  had 
passed  away.  Then  he  would  come  to  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  they  found  the 
apostles  met  in  council,  and  deciding  thus  :  "It 
hath  seemed  good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  unto 
us,  that  ye  abstain  from  things  slaughtered,  and 
from  blood,  and  from  idols ;  if  ye  keep  your- 
selves from  these  things  ye  shall  do  well." 
These  were  plain  words,  which  he  would  com- 
mend to  their  attention  ;  and  though  old  habits 
were  strong,  he  trusted  they  would  be  able,  not 
only  to  change  people's  opinions,  but  also  their 
habits.  It  was  sometimes  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons  if  the  debates  changed  a  man's 
opinions  ?  He  said  they  often  did ;  but  did  they 
change  his  votes  ?  Vegetarianism  had  to  contend 
with  three  great  antagonists — custom,  appetite, 
and  habit.  There  was  no  custom,  however 
absurd,  that  could  not  find  support ;  they  found 
all  sorts  of  practices  carried  out,  and  it  was  a 
melancholy  truth  that  appetite  too  often  got  the 
better  of  reason,  and  that  what  a  man  willed  to 
do  he  would  find  a  reason  for  doing.  Let  them, 
however,  examine  the  question,  and  see  if  reason 
did  not  support  them  in  abstaining  from  flesh, 
and  living  on  the  vegetable  kingdom.  If  they 
were  to  wait,  before  making  a  change  of  this 
kind,  until  they  got  society  unanimous  upon  the 
question,  it  would  progress  very  slowly  indeed. 
They  believed  it  to  be  good  for  individuals, 
families,  communities,  and  nations,  and  all  who 
gave  up  their  old  practice  and  adopted  it,  giving 
it  a  fair  trial,  would  soon  be  satisfied  of  this. 
Many  were  like  the  philosopher,  who,  when  told 
that  by  an  improvement  in  the  telescope  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  could  be  seen,  replied  it  was 
impossible.  He  reasoned  about  it,  but  would 
not  look  through  the  telescope ;  and  so  many 
said  it  was  impossible  to  live  in  this  system  ; 
they  reasoned  about  it,  but  would  not  try  it  for 
themselves.  People  had  lived  on  flesh-meat  in 
Great  Britain  for  many  centuries,  and  they  had 
at  one  time  great  numbers  of  persons  suffering 
from  leprosy,  and  lazar  houses  opened  for  their 
reception.  The  more  general  use  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  tended  to  correct  this  state  of  things, 
and  those  livmg  exclusively  on  vegetable  sub- 
stances enjoyed  an  almost  entire  exemption  from 
diseases  of  this  character.  Mankind  were  much 
affected  by  the  food  they  ate.  People  did  not 
know  what  ihey  ate  on  the  mixed-diet  system. 
A  gentleman  had  recently  found  a  man  catching 
snahes  at  Kly,  and  when  he  was  asked  what  he 
was  going  to  do  with  them,  said,  they  were  to  be 
sent  to  London.     On  being  further  questioned. 


he  stated  they  were  supplied  to  a  noted  eel-pie 
house,  as  a  substitute  for  eels  when  these  were 
scarce.  (Sensation.)  He  would  not  detain  them 
much  longer,  but  simply  seek  to  impress  on  all 
the  importance  of  the  system.  Many  persons 
took  it  up  from  feelings  of  repugnance  to  the 
cruelties  in  the  slaughter  of  animals,  others  from 
regard  to  Scripture ;  some  from  motives  of 
economy  ;  others,  again — and  these  were  a  nume- 
rous class — with  reference  to  health,  which  they 
could  not  secure  on  the  other  system.  Every 
person  was  thus  at  liberty  to  adopt  it  on  any 
ground  he  saw  well,  and  was  not  committed  to 
the  opinions  of  any  other  person.  He  com- 
mended it  to  tli ;  careful  consideration  of  all,  and 
their  only  object  in  thus  bringing  it  before  the 
public,  was  to  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  human  misery ;  and  he 
firmly  believed  that  abstinence  from  the  flesh  of 
animals  and  intoxicating  liquors,  would  be  most 
powerful  means  of  accomplishing  this  great  pur- 
pose. The  fewer  a  man's  wants  the  happier  he 
was.  Some  lived  in  affluence  and  luxury,  and 
others  were  in  poverty ;  but  the  general  adoption 
of  this  system  would  lead  to  great  simplicity, 
and  show  that  all  could  live  well  at  a  moderate 
cost.  Mr.  Simpson  had  been  anxious  to  show 
that  a  good  dinner  could  be  offered  on  this  sys- 
tem, and  he  thought  all  present  were  now  con- 
vinced that  they  could  live  well  without  going  to 
the  animal  kingdom  for  food,  and  he  would  there- 
fore urge  them,  if  they  desired  to  make  others 
happy,  to  adopt  this  grand  and  excellent  system. 
(Applause.)     • 

Mr.  Larnbr  felt  some  diflidence  in  presenting 
himself  after  the  fathers  of  this  movement,  as 
he  had  only  been  in  the  practical  adoption  of  it 
for  about  eight  years.  In  the  part  of  the  country 
from  which  he  came,  a  beef-steak,  and  a  mug  of 
beer  to  it,  were  regarded  as  about  two  of  the 
finest  things  a  man  could  have ;  but  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  age  they  would  say  to  this  beer  and 
beef — Old  things — rags  and  tatters — get  you 
gone  1  get  you  gone !  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
Some  three-and- twenty  years  ago  he  entertained 
the  idea  so  often  expressed  by  the  teetotal  advo- 
cates, that  if  a  man  gave  up  the  drink  there  must 
be  all  the  more  beef  to  keep  him  strong  and 
healthy,  but  he  was  now  prepared  to  say  to  the 
beef — Old  things — rags  and  tatters — get  you 
gone  !  get  you  gone!  It  was  no  wonder  he  was 
wrong  on  this  point,  for  at  that  time  he  had  not 
inquired  into  it;  but  he  had  since  endeavoured 
to  be  progressive,  and  grow  in  knowledge. 
Many  were  now  attached  to  the  Temperance 
reformation,  but  those  who  were  not  practically 
allied  to  it  could  not  see  so  far  on  the  question  as 
those  who  were  living  in  the  practice.  And  it 
was  the  same  in  relation  to  the  Vegetarian 
movement.  One  great  difficulty  was,  that  per- 
sons were  not  prepared  to  dismiss  their  old 
notions  on  the  subject  of  eating.  The  question 
of  Vegetarianism  was  exceedingly  interesting  to 
him,  and  he  only  required  an  audience,  and  an 
opportunity  to  address  it,  to  have  his  tongue 
set  at  liberty  on  this  question.  There  were 
three  words  he  desired  to  bring  before  them — 
can,  may,  shall.     Can  we  abstain  from  the  flesh 
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of  animals  without  injury  to  our  physical  system  ? 
On  this  point  he  would  ask  if  the  original  f&bi 
of  man  was  not  Vegetarian,  was  it  not  the  law 
given  him  in  relation  to  diet  ?  Then  they  had  the 
fact  demanding  their  attention,  that  many  had 
done  without  flesh  as  food,  that  many  were  do- 
ing without  it,  many  who  took  it  took  so  little 
that  they  could  give  it  up  without  experiencing 
any  loss,  and  many  others  might  abandon  it,  not 
only  without  injury  but  with  positive  advantage. 
Many,  from  the  beginning,  had  done  without  it, 
and  this  was  to  his  mind  very  certain  evidence 
that  they  could  abstain  if  they  would.  Per- 
haps every  one  present  might  have  seen  or  heard 
of  a  letter  recently  in  the  Times  complaining  of 
the  high  price  of  butcher's  meat,  and  suggesting 
that  if  meat-eaters  could  agree  to  abstain  from  it 
for  a  certain  period,  this  would  bring  down  the 
price,  and  they  would  have  it  cheap  enough. 
This  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case,  but,  un- 
fortunately, as  the  writer  himself  admitted,  he 
feared  they  could  not  get  everybody  in  the  same 
mind  at  the  same  time.  He  had  frequently  put 
the  question  when  this  proposition  was  talked  of. 
Could  the  people  of  England  abstain  in  this  way 
for  a  week,  or  a  fortnight,  without  injury  ?  and 
the  reply  was,  Of  course  they  could  abstain  if 
they  were  only  disposed  to  abstain.  He  re- 
membered reading  an  account  of  the  Russian 
soldiers,  given  by  the  special  correspondent  of 
the  Times,  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  which 
went  to  show  that  men  could  live  without  flesh- 
meat,  and  maintain  their  health  and  strength. 
The  writer  stated  that  in  each  man's  knapsack 
was  found  a  piece  of  black  bread,  and  some 
powdered  biscuit  mixed  with  oil,  which  formed 
his  food,  and  that  on  this  diet  they  not  only 
maintained  their  health  and  strenajth,  but  had  a 
tenacity  of  life  that  surprised  him.  For  the 
surgeons  declared  that  these  men  recovered  from 
wounds  of  such  a  severe  character,  that  they 
would  have  killed  two  ordinary  men.  Tliis  he 
thought  might  be  regarded  as  conclusive  proof 
that  they  could  abstain  from  flesh  if  they 
pleased.  But  then  came  the  second  question. 
May  we  abstain  if  we  choose  ?  He  would  reply, 
there  was  no  law  to  prevent  them — no  authority 
whatever  requiring  the  use  of  flesh-meat.  He 
passed,  therefore,  to  the  third  question. — Shall 
we  abstain?  He  had  shown  that  they  could 
abstain — he  now  asked,  were  they  willing  to 
abstain?  Many  had  already  joined  the  noble 
dietetic  reform  in  relation  to  strong  drinks ; 
would  they  not  join  this  also?  He  would  urge 
it  on  them  as  a  duty  to  themselves  and  others. 
Some  people  were  strangely  fond  of  old  things, 
and  he  would  not  quarrel  with  this  feeling. 
Theirs  was  the  simplest  practice ;  they  had  no 
occasion  to  go  to  the  body  of  the  animal,  and 
take  their  food  in  this  circuitous  way  when  they 
could  have  it  direct  from  the  vegetable  at  once. 
It  was  also  tiie  cheapest  practice,  and  he  thought 
it  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  to  live  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  in  order  to  be  able  to  aid  the 
cause  of  benevolence  more  effectually.  He 
believed  there  were  many  good  people  in 
the  country  v/ho  supposed  this  was  beyond 
the    reach     of     their     means,     but     if     any 


young  mau  in  this  assembly  should  determine 
to  live  for  twopence  a  day  less,  until  he  reached 
the  age  of  sixty,  his  earnings  would  be  sufficient 
to  bring  him  in  two  shillings  a-day  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Was  not  that  something  worthy  of 
attention?  Again,  their  system  was  the  safest. 
He  might  illustrate  this  by  a  few  facts.  On 
their  system  they  knew  what  they  ate,  but 
flesh-eaters  did  not  know  what  they  ate.  A  sim- 
ple inspection  of  their  food  enabled  them  to  see 
whether  it  was  sound  or  not,  but  they  could 
not  be  certain  of  this  in  relation  to  flesh.  He 
would  not  detain  them  longer,  but  reminding 
them  they  could,  might,  and  (he  hoped,  he 
might  add)  would,  adopt  their  system,  that  it 
was  the  simplest,  cheapest,  and  safest ;  he  pre- 
sented it  as  a  means  of  taking  a  step  onward  to 
more  complete  self-control;  if  they  saw  any 
beauty  in  such  a  life,  let  them  take  the  step 
from  that  time,  and  for  ever,  and  take  part  with 
those  who  stood  forth  as  its  advocates.  (Con- 
tinued applause.) 

Rev.  W.  Metcalfe  said,  all  present  must  be 
satisfied,  from  what  had  been  advanced  by  the 
preceding  speakers,  that  it  was  possible  for  mau 
to  live  and  carry  out  all  the  purposes  of  exist- 
ence without  having  recourse  to  the  bodies  of 
animals  at  all  for  food.  He  would  merely  add 
his  personal  testimony  in  corroboration  of  this, 
as  he  had  lived  for  nearly  forty-seven  years 
without  the  use  of  any  kind  of  animal  food. 
He  had  never  had  any  serious  sickness,  his 
family  had  been  brought  up  without  having 
partaken  of  flesh-meat,  they  had  married  and 
had  families  of  their  own,  who  were  bein<;; 
brought  up  in  similar  abstinence,  and  the 
truth  of  the  principle  had  been  illustrated 
in  this  way  from  generation  to  generation. 
(Applause.)  He  saw  before  him  a  prophecy 
(alluding  to  one  of  the  screens  containing 
mottoes)  which  intimated  that  violence  should 
terminate,  and  though  this  was  usually  under- 
stood to  refer  to  what  was  called  the  Millennium, 
and  many  .seemed  to  limit  this  to  mankind,  he 
thought  it  included  the  brute  creation  as  well, 
and  if  so,  they  were  at  least  aiding  in  bringing 
about  this  time.  It  was  common  to  say  the 
time  was  not  yet,  but  he  might  perhaps  be  per- 
mitted to  state  that  he  believed  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prophecy,  and  the  right  time 
was  when  we  saw  a  truth  at  once  to  receive  it 
in  our  hearts,  and  practise  it  in  our  lives.  If  we 
saw  the  Vegetarian  system  to  be  true,  it  was 
for  us  to  turn  from  our  old  habits,  and  adopt 
it  as  the  guide  of  our  future  life  and  practice. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Noble  said  the  question  they  were 
met  to  advocate,  on  the  first  hearing,  usually 
created  a  considerable  amount  of  surprise ; 
it  did  so  in  his  own  mind  when  he  first 
heard  it.  He  wondered  what  was  to  come  next. 
And  most  people,  on  hearing  of  a  new  system, 
were  apt  to  wonder  what  would  be  next.  They 
had  no  occasion,  however,  to  trouble  themselves 
with  speculations  as  to  what  was  to  come  next, 
they  wished  to  secure  attention  to  the  question 
now  before  them.  He  thought  from  the 
arguments  that   had   been   presented,  and   the 
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experience  that  had  been  stated,  all  must  see  that 
the  system  was  reasonable,  beneficial,  and  true. 
He  had  been  a  Vegetarian  about  six  years,  and 
in   that  time   he  had  enjoyed  a  freedom  from 
sickness    or    disease   unknown    before,    and   he 
might  say  that  he  had  been  of  an  exceedingly 
delicate  constitution  from  nine  years  of  age,  until 
adopting  this  system.  He  had  previously  been  fre- 
quently laid  aside  with  violent   attacks  of  bilious 
headache.      He   could   in    the   most  unqualified 
manner  express  his  approval  of  the  Vegetarian 
system  of  diet.     He  was  the  other  evening  at  a 
meeting  to  advocate  this  question  in  Greenock, 
and  a  worthy  man  at  the   bottom  of   the  hall 
got  up  and  argued  that,  as  all  flesh  was  grass,  he 
would  take  his  from  the  animal,  and  the  Vege- 
tarians might  take  theirs  direct.     (Laughter  and 
applause.)  But  even  if  this  were  the  case,  the 
Vegetarians  would  still  be  in  the  feest  position, 
as  they  could  obtain  their  grass  cheaper  and  free 
from  disease.     Something  had  been  said  on  the 
importance  of  facts,  and  he  regarded  one  fact  as 
better  than  a  thousand  statements  and  general 
arguments.     The  Scotch  people  were  supposed 
to  be  very  fond  of  facts,  and  he  would  therefore 
give  them  a  few  facts  to-night.     He  knew  that 
diseased    meat  was    frequently  sold,    especially 
in  large   towns.     A  year  or  two  ago,  a  farmer 
in  Lincolnshire  (the  part  of  the  country  he  came 
from),  had  a  cow  died  of  milk  fever,  and  though 
we  usually  buried  the  dead,  the  man  never  thought 
of  doing  this  with  his  dead  cow,  but  sent  for  the 
butcher   "to   kill"   it,   although   it   was    dead. 
(Laughter.)       It  was  not,  however,   offered  for 
sale  in  that  town,  as  this  might  have  led  to  in- 
convenient consequences,  but  packed  in  a  hamper 
and   sent   to   London    for   sale   there.     A   vast 
amount  of  diseased  meat  was  in  this  way  sent 
from  small  towns  and  sold  in  London,  Glasgow, 
Manchester,    and   the   larger  towns    of    Great 
Britain.      It  was  impossible  for  people  to  par- 
take of  such    food  without  imbibing  disease  in 
their  bodies.  It  was  sometimes  said,  *' We  cannot 
live  on  your  system  of  diet,"  and  this  reminded 
him  of  a  man  being  put  in  the  stocks,  and  a 
politician  of  the  village  was  declaiming  against 
the    illegality  of   the  proceeding,  and  assuring 
the  man  that  they  could  not  put  him  in  the 
stocks,  when    he  was   cut  short  by  the   simple 
statement,  "But   you  see  I  am  in   the  stocks." 
So  when  it  was  said  that  Vegetarianism  could  not 
be  practised,  he  could  say  it  was  practised.   How 
much  flesh-meat  could  the  labourers  who  received 
seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week  as  wages  get  ? 
He   did  not    say   that   it   was  right   that    they 
should  receive  so  small  a  sum — he  thought  every 
man  ought  to  have  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
day's  work — but  was  simply  stating  a  fact.    They 
had  no  enmity  to  the  butchers,  they  wished  them 
well ;  it  was  the  meat-eater  that  degraded  them 
by  making  them  carry  on  an  unfortunate  calling. 
How  many  persons  did  they  suppose  would  be 
meat-eaters,  if  they  had  to  kill  and  prepare  their 
own  meat  ?   Very  few  indeed  !     In  certain  cases 
butchers  were  not  allowed  to  serve  on  a  jury, 
showing  the    unfortunate  light  in   which  they 
were   regarded  by  the  law.     Many    arguments 
might    be  adduced  in  illustration  of  the  benefit 


of  abstinence  from  flesh-meat  if  time  would  allow 
of  their  introduction.  One  objection  frequently 
raised  to  the  system  had  relation  to  the  supposed 
difficulty  of  living  on  it  at  the  North  Pole. 
When  people  could  not  find  an  objection  near  at 
hand  they  would  go  a  long  way  for  one.  He 
would  reply  that  he  had  no  wish  to  go  there, 
he  would  rather  remain  where  he  was ;  but 
if  he  were  dragged  there,  of  course  he  must 
live  as  he  best  could.  There  were  three 
spheres,  or  parts,  in  man's  nature — body,  soul, 
and  spirit,  and  unless  all  these  were  regarded — 
his  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature — his 
education  was  incomplete.  All  required  to  be 
educated  and  developed  to  produce  a  complete 
man.  He  should  be  fed  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  his  nature,  and  none  could  doubt 
the  importance  of  this,  when  they  reflected  on 
the  intimate  connection  between  the  body  and 
the  mind,  and  how  the  former  was  aff'ected  by 
the  food  on  which  it  was  supported.  Much  had 
been  said  about  doing  the  truth  and  practising 
it,  and  this  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  men- 
tal and  moral  progress,  for  if  we  would  have  the 
truth  we  must  live  it.  This  was  illustrated  in  refer- 
ence to  the  Temperance  reformation,  those  who 
were  practically  interested  in  it,  saw  its  claims 
and  importance  far  more  than  those  who  merely 
regarded  it  from  an  external  position.  He  was 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Vegetarian  system, 
but  he  desired  to  caution  them  against  any 
foolish  attempt  at  practising  it  without  infor- 
mation, as  this  might  lead  to  disappointment. 
He  knew  of  no  case  in  which  it  had  been 
adopted  with  care,  and  judiciously  carried  out,  in 
which  it  had  not  been  completely  successful. 
He  recommended  them  to  give  it  a  fair  and 
complete  trial,  and  they  would  not,  he  was  sure, 
have  any  occasion  to  regret  it.  When  the  Tem- 
perance reform  was  commenced,  that  practical 
effort  for  the  good  of  humanity,  they  had  uo 
idea  they  should  enunciate  a  great  scientific 
truth,  they  merely  saw  a  great  evil  and  desired 
to  combat  it.  But  now  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  was  unnecessary 
and  injurious  to  the  constitution.  Let  all,  there- 
fore, who  saw  any  measure  of  truth  in  the  Vege- 
tarian system  adopt  it,  and  thus  bring  it  to  a 
practical  test,  and  every  difficulty  would  soon 
vanish  before  the  doing  of  the  truth.  Let  them 
not  be  led  into  foolish  experiments,  trying  how 
cheaply  they  could  live,  and  subsisting  on  inferior 
vegetables,  but  carry  it  out  on  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive plan,  and  they  could  not  fail  to  do 
well.  Take  the  first  step  in  confidence,  and  they 
would  soon  pee  their  way  to  the  second,  and  ad- 
vance with  increasing  satisfaction.  It  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  garden  of  Eden,  had  been  carried 
out  by  wise  and  good  men  in  past  times,  was 
still  practised  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and 
they  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  there 
should  be  no  slaughter,  but  peace  and  happiness 
reign  again  on  earth,  and  that  nation  should  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation  any  more.  Mr.  Noble 
then  concluded  an  earnest  and  eloquent  address 
by  quoting  the  lines  of  Mackay,  commencing 
"  What  might  be  done,  if  men  were  wise,"  etc. 
(Loud  applause.) 
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Mr.  BoRMOND  said  that  he  would  consider 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  not  trouble  them 
with  any  lengthened  remarks,  though  he  could 
not  feel  content  without  doing  something  towards 
deepening  the  impression  of  that  meeting ;  and 
if  he  only  was  allowed  to  present  himself,  a 
living,  moving  man,  with  the  human  voice,  human 
affections,  and  desoribing  the  human  form,  and 
that  without  the  use  of  flesh,  it  might  do  sorae- 
thitig  in  carrying  forward  the  truth  of  the  Vege- 
tarian practice.  It  had  not  been  left  to  him  to 
place  the  question  beyond  the  ridicule  of  the 
captious,  that  had  been  done  by  the  preceding 
speakers.  They  had  heard  the  sage  wisdom  of 
the  fathers  in  the  cause,  and  also  listened  to  the 
warm  advocacy  of  the  young  men,  so  that  he 
(Mr.  Bormond)  was  at  rest,  seeing  that  little 
depended  on  him  that  evening.  Indeed,  he 
firmly  believed  that  it  was  not  conviction  that 
men  generally  needed,  but  moral  energy,  to 
vitalize  the  truth  they  already  possessed.  It 
was,  he  said,  by  the  truth  we  knew  our  duty,  and 
by  doing  our  duty  we  came  to  more  truth.  It 
was  not  by  knowing,  but  doing  the  truth,  that 
we  came  to  more  light.  Appetite  must  first  be 
mastered,  he  said,  then  judgment  would  be  free 
to  act,  and  reason  to  hear  ;  he  assumed  he  was 
not  speaking  to  persons  deeply  debased,  and, 
therefore,  had  hope  in  their  power  of  moral 
resistance.  He  had  known  many  men,  in  his 
connection  with  the  Temperance  reformation, 
who  had  been  sunk  very  deep  in  the  gutter-mud 
of  human  degradation,  and  yet,  with  Heaven's 
help,  they  had  undone  the  serpent  spell  of  appe- 
tite, coil  by  coil,  and,  with  firm  resolve,  had  cast 
the  monster  on  the  earth,  crushing  him  with  their 
heel,  declaring,  in  their  future  life,  he  should 
be  no  longer  their  master,  but  their  servant, 
and  he  (Mr.  Bormond)  knew  there  were  many 
persons  there  that  could  exercise  like  power  over 
the  unnatural  appetite  for  the  flesh  of  animals ; 
let  them  control  but  their  likings,  be  no  longer 
guided  by  that  consideration,  and  the  principal 
of  the  work  was  done.  It  was  true,  he  said,  that 
men  might  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  thing, 
and  even  admit  the  necessity  of  it,  but  the  adop- 
tion of  it  was  another  matter ;  sometimes  the 
practical  character  of  a  principle  was  a  hin- 
drance to  its  progress ;  men  often  defended  theo  - 
ries  they  did  not  like  brought  home  to  them.  A 
fact  was  recorded  of  a  man  who  was  a  drunkard, 
whose  wife  sought  him  long  one  Saturday  even- 
ing, and  at  length  heard  his  voice  in  a  public- 
house.  She  entered  and  found  him  descanting  on 
politics,  and  even  waxing  eloquent,  and  as  he  in- 
quired, "  When  is  Lord  John  Russell  going  to 
do  any  thing  for  us  working-men?"  his  poor  ill- 
fed  wife  stepped  forward  and  put  the  practical 
question  to  him,  "  When  are  you  going  to  do 
anything  for  your  wife  and  family  ?"  This,  of 
course,  was  too  practical  for  this  pot-house 
politician.  So  many  talked  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  world,  and  the  groanings  of  creation.  I 
would  put,  said  the  speaker,  the  practical  ques- 
tion, "What  are  you  doing  to  make  that  suffer- 
ing less  ?"      Dare   you  take   the   truth   as  an 


honest  man  would  take  his  bride,  not  for  what 
she  brings,  but  for  what  she  is,  in  her  true 
womanly  loveliness.  Then  will  truth  abide  with 
you,  for  though  thousands  in  all  ages  have  madly 
battled  against  the  truth,  causing  the  heaven- 
born  visitant  to  prophecy  in  sackcloth,  with 
harp  hung  on  the  willows,  yet  doth  truth  abide, 
and  though  exquisite  in  loveliness  she  is  not 
frail,  like  the  fair  ones  on  earth,  but  strong  and 
indestructible,  from  her  very  nature  and  con- 
stitution. Truth  is  man's  great  want,  spiritual 
food  adapted  to  his  nature,  and  without  it,  this 
world  of  ours  would  be  a  wild,  weary,  tangled 
waste,  and  home  itself  barren,  joyless,  and  un- 
sanctified.  Your  rivers  may  roll  in  resplendent 
brightness  beneath  the  sun,  and  your  cataracts 
fall  like  sheeted  silver,  and  your  fountains  shout 
heaven-born  music  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
green  sycamore,  yet  in  the  absence  of  truth  all 
will  be  discord.  Your  hills  may  rise  like  path- 
ways up  to  heaven,  and  your  green  glens  smile 
in  all  the  pomp  of  old  romance,  yet  if  truth  is 
absent,  all  will  be  barren.  But  give  us  truth, 
and  with  it  goodness,  and  the  hovel  becomes  a 
palace,  and  the  wilderness  an  Eden.  If  we  dare 
to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  truth,  and  drink  in 
largess  from  her  undefiled  wells,  and  bathe  our 
soiled  and  heated  spirits  in  her  renovating 
stream,  then  shall  we  be  priests  of  the  right 
order,  holier  far  than  those  who  bathed  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  lambs,  and  whose  proud 
temple  drank  the  smell  of  burning  flesh.  Fear 
not,  said  the  speaker,  the  principle  will  sus- 
tain you  ;  it  needs  no  trying — it  is  yon  that 
need  trying.  Have  faith  in  nature,  have  hope 
in  man.     (Continued  applause.) 

Mr.  J.  Davie,  of  Dunfermline,  then  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies,  who  had 
so  essentially  ministered  to  the  gratification  of 
the  guests,  by  the  preparation  of  the  repast, 
and  by  their  kind  services  in  presiding  at  the 
tables. 

Mr.  Alderman  Harvey  had  no  doubt  the 
vote  would  be  received  in  the  most  cordial  man- 
ner, and  at  that  late  hour  would  abstain  from 
any  remarks,  and  merely  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  J.  Palmer,  of  Edinburgh,  then  pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his 
kindness  and  liberality  in  connection  with  the 
movement,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the 
present  entertainment,  as  without  his  aid  it 
could  not  have  been  secured. 

A.  Trevelyan,  Esq.,  of  Tranent,  seconded 
the  motion. 

The  two  motions  having  been  submitted 
to  the  audience,  were  carried  by  acclamation, 
and  the  President  having  acknowledged  the 
compliment  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
ladies  in  a  few  appropriate  words,  a  hymn 
was  sung  by  the  audience,  accompanied  by 
the  grand  organ,  and  the  proceedings  ter- 
minated at  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  the 
greatest  interest  having  been  manifested  by 
all  who  were  present  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  evening. 
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Preparation  for  the  Annual  Meeting.  —  We 
are  happy  to  state  that  all  progresses  most 
favourably  in  relation  to  the  festival  about  to  be 
held  in  Glasgow,  in  honour  of  the  Ninth  An- 
nual Meetings  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  Con- 
ference will  be  attended  by  many  of  our  friends 
from  distant  points,  as  well  as  by  our  Scotch 
friends, 

W.  B.,  H.  H. — Excursion  Bookings. — We 
must  regret  that  Manchester,  as  it  seems,  could 
not  be  included  in  the  places  from  which  book- 
ings for  Mr.  Cook's  train  could  be  secured. 
We  quite  agree  that  Manchester  holds  many 
more  prepared  for  the  advantages  and  pleasures 
of  Mr.  Cook's  excursion  trip,  than  all  the 
other  principal  towns  it  touches  taken  together. 
It  appears,  however,  that  other  excursion  trains 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  arrangement 
sought  to  be  effected  by  Mr.  Cook,  and  thus 
left  Colne  and  Preston  as  the  nearest  booking 
stations.      John  Andrew,  Jun.,  Secretary. 

COLCHESTER. 

Vegetarian  Experience. — I  hope  that  now  the 
war  is  settled,  and  peace  has  been  proclaimed, 
our  peaceful  principles  will  progress ;  I  will  do 
my  best  to  push  them  forward.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  my  family,  six  in  number  (two  of  whom 
have  forgotten  the  taste  of  flesh-meat,  and  the 
other  four  having  never  tasted  it),  are  living  wit- 
nesses of  the  sufficiency  of  a  Vegetarian  diet; 
and  as  regards  myself,  I  have  not  tasted  a  par- 
ticle of  flesh  in  any  shape  since  I  first  left  off 
using  it  in  1848,  and  am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  principle  is  right  and  true.  My  eldest  daugh- 
ter told  me  yesterday,  that  as  two  gentlemen 
were  passing  my  shop,  the  one  said  to  the  other, 
"  They  are  Vegetarians  who  live  there."  Thus 
it  appears  that  Vegetarians  are  still  objects  of 
curiosity,  but  I  hope  that  our  principles  will 
soon  be  more  valued  and  adopted.  J.  B. 

CRAWSHAWBOOTH. 

Monthly  Meeting. — Our  regular  monthly  meet- 
ing was  held  on  Monday  evening,  June  30th, 
when  Mr.  John  Chalk  delivered  an  excellent 
address  on  the  second  subject  selected  for  the 
prize  essays.  Mr.  James  Lord  occupied  the 
chair. 

New  Members. — We  have  lately  had  the 
pleasure  of  forwarding  seven  more  names  to  be 
enrolled  as  members  of  the  General  Society. 
There  are  now  twenty  members  of  our  Associa- 
tion who  have  thus  connected  themselves  with 
the  Society,  and  we  hope  before  long  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  sending  other  names,  as  we  have  a 
large  number  of  persons  here  who  have  been 
trvinsr  the  system  a  considerable  time. 
^    ^  •  W.  H. 

DUNFERMLINE. 

Medical  Prescription. — The  movement  here  is 
much  the  same  as  when  last  reported,  and  the 
demand  for  the  loan  of  Vegetarian  publications 
for  reading   still  continues.      A  patient   under 


medical  treatment  has  informed  me  that  his 
doctor  has  directed  him  to  use  a  Vegetarian  diet. 
This  is  the  second  instance  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  of  the  same  medical  practitioner 
recommending  our  system  of  diet,  and  this  ad- 
vice has  led  the  patients  to  inquire  after  the 
works  on  the  subject.  J,  D. 

EDINBURGH. 

Association  Meeting. — We  have  held  two  meet- 
ings since  our  last  report,  at  the  last  of  which 
Mr.  Palmer  read  an  address  on  "  What  shall 
we  Eat?"  He  also  produced  a  dish  of  fritters 
as  a  specimen  of  Vegetarian  fare,  which  were  well 
received,  and  numerous  questions  asked  as  to 
mode  of  cooking,  ingredients,  etc.  The  other 
was  held  on  Wednesday  eveuing,  July  2nd, 
Mr.  Shiels  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Reid  noticed 
the  "  Vegetarian  Fallacy  "  in  an  able  manner, 
satisfactorily  disposing  of  the  objections,  and 
inviting  discussion.  We  enrolled  two  new 
members  this  month. 

Annual  Meeting.— We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  parent  Society  being 
about  to  be  held  in  Glasgow,  and  expect  a  good 
attendance  from  our  quarter.  We  hope  for 
a  good  muster  of  our  English  friends,  and  are 
making  arrangements  for  a  meeting  here, 
trusting  that  our  worthy  President  and  friends 
will  pay  us  a  visit ;  we  should  like  another  shake 
among  the  dry  bones. 

Public  Meeting. — We  are  expecting  to  take 
advantage  of  the  presence  of  a  number  of  friends 
from  England  in  connection  with  the  Annual 
Meeting  and  Banquet  of  the  Society  held  in 
Glasgow,  to  hold  a  meeting  here,  and  have  little 
doubt  of  the  good  that  will  result.  J.  R. 

GREENOCK. 

PuUic  Meeting. On  Wednesday  evening, 

July  23rd,  a  large  and  important  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Mechanics'  Institution  here,  to  advo- 
cate the  claims  of  the  Vegetarian  system.  John 
Smith,  Esq.,  of  Malton  (author  of  Fruits  and 
Farinacea  the  Proper  Food  of  Man)  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  addresses  in  support  of  the  prin- 
ciple and  practice  of  Vegetarian  diet  were  deli- 
vered by  the  Chairman  ;  Mr.  J.  Earner,  of 
Framlingham  ;  Mr.  J.  Noble,  Jun.,  of  Boston  ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Palmer,  of  Edinburgh.  The 
audience  numbered  between  six  and  seven  hun- 
dred, and  a  most  useful  impression  was  pro- 
duced, many  who  came  with  a  strong  feeling  of 
opposition  being  led  to  see  the  reasonableness  of 
our  views,  and  guided  to  further  inquiry.  A 
butcher,  who  controverted  the  remarks  of  the 
Chairman  in  a  most  intemperate  manner,  was 
completely  subdued  by  the  kindly  spirit  and 
close  reasoning  with  which  his  opposition  was 
met.  Another  of  the  same  trade  has  given  an 
order  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Smith's  work,  and  in- 
tends to  study  the  question  thoroughly.  Such 
instances  as  these  afford  great  encouragement  to 
our  friends  to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  bring 
the  question  before  the  attention  of  the  public 
more  constantly,  where  already  known,  and  also 
to  break  new  ground.  J.    S. 


EDINBURGH, 


On-  Tuesday  evening,  July  29th,  a  lar^e  and 
important  meeting  was  held  in  Brighton 
Street  Church,  Edinburgh,  when  addresses 
on  the  Vegetarian  principle  and  practice 
of  diet  were  delivered  by  James  Simpson, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Vegetarian  Society, 
Mr.  Jos.  BoRMOND,  of  London,  Jos,  Bro- 
THERTON,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Harvey,  of  Salford,  Manchester.  The 
interest  was  well  sustained  to  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  and  one  or  two  expressions  of 
dissent  on  the  part  of  individuals,  were  at 
once  checked  by  the  obviously  sympathetic 
feeling  of  the  audience  with  the  speakers. 

J.  Davje,  Esq,  of  Dunfermline,  occu- 
pied the  chair,  in  accordance  with  the 
public  announcements,  and  opened  the  pro- 
ceedings with  a  few  appropriate  remarks,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  said  he  would  not 
detain  the  audience  with  any  observations  of 
his  own,  as  several  gentlemen  had  come 
very  far  north  to  address  them  on  the  Vege- 
tarian question,  and  would  do  so  more 
effectively  than  he  could  hope  to  do.  After 
requesting  for  each  speaker  a  candid  hear- 
ing, he  at  once  called  on  Mr.  Simpson 
to  address  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Simpson  commenced  his  address  by 
commenting  on  the  origin  and  early  history  of 
the  Society,  as  estabUshed  nine  years  ago,  and 
though  at  present  having  only  a  hmited  niamber 
of  members,  and  about  fourteen  associations  or 
branch  societies  in  connection  with  it,  still  ex- 
ercising an  influence  hardly  to  be  understood 
The  Vegetarian  arguments  had  received  an  atten- 
tion from  the  press,  whether  the  writing  of 
reviews,  as  the  Medico-Chirurgical,  and  West- 
minster, or  the  comments  of  the  newspapers  on 
Vegetarian  operations,  even  after  only  three  or 
four  years'  promulgation,  such  as  the  Temperance 
reform  did  not  attain  to  till  after  from  fifteen 
to  eighteen  years'  advocacy.  People  wondered, 
to  begin  with,  what  could  be  said  for  such  a 
system  of  living,  but  readily  discovered,  on  im- 
partial inquiry,  that  there  was  abundant  matter 
to  command  attention,  and  induce  thoughts  of 
the  propriety  of  advocating  a  reform  in  diet. 
As  the  result  of  the  Vegetarian  advocacy,  there 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  the  organized  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  to  be  regarded,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  had  been  induced  to  leave 
the  mixed-diet  practice  of  living  for  the  Vege- 
tarian practice,  and  having  found  the  latter 
better,  not  merely  adhered  to  it,  and  advocated 
its  claims  on  public  attention,  but  established 
a  prima  facie  case  for  it,  having  tried  both,  and 
found  health,  comfort,  and  mental  condition, 
greater  and  more  satisfactory  than  before  adopt- 
ing it.  Next,  there  were  thousands  convinced 
of  the  correctness  of  the  Vegetarian  practice 
who  had  their  practice  of  consuming  the  flesh 
of  animals  "materially  modified  "  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount,  and  many  of  whom  only 


waited  the  first  occasion  presenting  itself  to  dis- 
continue the  practice  of  eating  flesh-meat  alto- 
gether. It  might  seem  singular,  but  many  ex- 
perienced the  greatest  impediments  to  change 
from  the  wife,  mother,  or  sister  of  the  family, 
who  doubtless  acted  only  from  want  of  informa- 
tion, and  a  strong  desire  to  prevent  evil  con- 
sequence arriving  to  those  so  intimately  related 
to  them,  however  mistaken  and  erroneous  the 
conception  might  be.  And  lastly,  they  had  the 
secret  adherents  of  the  practice,  who  only 
carried  out  their  convictions  in  private,  and 
waited  the  accession  of  moral  courage  sufficient 
to  declare  them  for  the  benefit  of  others.  All 
these  influences  were  operating  in  society, 
and  when  rightly  considered,  afforded  ample 
testimony  to  the  potency  and  usefulness  of  the 
Vegetarian  arguments.  The  question,  indeed, 
might  truly  be  said  never  to  be  fully  raised 
without  ample  testimony  resulting  in  the  convic- 
tions produced  in  the  minds  of  many,  so  that 
whenever  a  place  where  Vegetarian  operations 
had  taken  effect  was  re-visited,  it  was  found  that 
numbers  had  carried  their  convictions  into 
practice,  and  in  proof  of  this  he  might  state, 
that  on  re-visiting  Edinburgh  last  autumn,  he 
had  found  a  committee  of  the  association  ex- 
isting there,  composed  principally,  if  not 
altogether,  of  members  who  had  received  their 
first  impressions  on  the  Vegetarian  system  at  the 
first  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  twelve  mouths 
previously,  others  who  had  not  joined  the  organi- 
zation, having,  however,  also  taken  up  the 
Vegetarian  practice  of  diet.  (Hear,  hear.)  All 
this  proved  that  the  Vegetarian  system  was  not 
so  much  removed  from  popular  estimation  as 
supposed.  A  dietetic  question  was  always 
interesting.  Every  man  ate  food  of  one  cha- 
racter or  another,  and  as  theirs  was,  in  its 
most  external  aspects,  an  eating  question,  it 
could  not  fail  to  become  more  or  less  popular,  as 
of  interest  to  all,  and  people  could  even  eat 
their  way  into  the  principles  of  the  system, 
find  the  practice  good,  and  from  this  proceed 
to  its  confirmation  in  reasoning  and  prin- 
ciple. The  objects  of  the  Society  were 
benevolent.  They  found  that  they  were  in  a 
natural  and  happy  system  of  living,  and  were 
desirous,  as  they  climbed  the  hill  of  life,  to 
stretch  forth  the  hand  of  aid  to  others,  and  se- 
cure the  same  advantages  to  them  which  they 
had  been  fortunate  enough  to  attain  ;  leaving  all, 
however,  free  to  accept  or  reject  their  reasoning, 
as  they  saw  best,  (Applause.)  Was  the  world, 
however — people  might  say — to  be  regenerated 
by  eating  cabbages  ?  It  was  not  professed  that 
it  should  ;  but  if  it  was,  the  meat-eaters  would 
have  the  best  chance,  as  eating  more  cabbage 
than  the  Vegetarians.  They  were  subject  to  a 
little  fun;  but  there  was  no  harm  in  this.  Tliey 
left  men  free  to  hold  their  own  opinion,  and  the 
system  must  indeed  be  bad  which  could  not 
support  a  little  ridicule  from  those  who  were 
only  gaining  their  knowledge  of  it.  (Applause.) 
Thus,  when  they  were  told  they  were  "  benevo- 
lent enthusiasts,"  or  that  they  "  could  not  say  grace 
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before  meat"  (laughter),  they  were  not  vexed, 
but  could  appreciate  the  wit  of  Punch,  or  that  of 
any  other  observer,  assured  that,  as  they  had 
found,  those  who  laughed  a  little  were  not  the 
least  likely  to  acknowledge  the  soundness  of 
their  system  further  on.  Mr.  Simpson  then 
proceeded  to  state  the  claims  of  the  Vegetarian 
practice  to  the  attention  of  society,  by  showing 
that  no  new  system  of  diet  was  contended  for, 
but  one  the  oldest  of  all,  and  the  one  completely 
in  harmony  with  man's  nature  in  his  original  and 
happiest  condition.  The  masses  of  mankind  had 
always  lived  nearest  to  the  Vegetarian  practice, 
and  the  hard  work  of  all  countries  was  done  by 
its  aid,  whilst  only  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  the  earth  were  still  habitual  eaters 
of  meat.  The  great  object  of  the  Society  was  to 
advance  a  dietetic  reform  in  accordance  with 
nature  and  the  true  interests  of  humanity,  and 
as  happiness,  no  doubt,  depended  upon  harmony 
being  achieved  in  relation  to  the  body,  intellect, 
and  moral  nature  of  man,  the  Vegetarian  prac- 
tice would  be  found  essential  to  this  grand 
result.  Arguments  from  custom  were  considered 
conclusive  of  such  questions,  but  these  gave  beef 
to  the  Englishman,  frogs  to  the  Frenchman, 
dogs  and  cats  to  the  Chinaman,  grubs  to  the 
native  Australian,  and  human  flesh  even  to  the 
Carib,  and  no  true  guide  could  be  found  in  any- 
thing that  did  not  relate  to  the  honest  study  of 
nature,  and  the  following  out  of  her  facts.  Mr. 
Simpson  made  extended  references  to  the  stu- 
dies of  leading  naturalists,  appealing  to  facts  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  to  chemistry,  to  poli- 
tical and  social  economy,  and  especially  to  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  to  prove  the  errors  of  the 
flesh- eating  practice,  and  the  harmony  subsisting 
between  the  fruits,  roots,  and  grain  of  the  earth, 
and  man's  natural  constitution,  and  concluded  a 
powerful  and  convincing  address  amidst  the  con- 
tinued applause  of  the  audience. 

Mr.  BoRMOND  said  there  were  difficulties  in 
speaking  on  the  Vegetarian  question  which  were 
not  found  in  many  other  subjects,  since  it  was 
a  practical  question,  and  ran  counter  to  pre- 
vailing feelings  and  habits.  One  of  the  Glasgow 
papers,  however,  describing  the  Banquet  in  their 
City  Hall  the  other  day,  said  of  the  speaking  on 
that  occasion,  that  it  was  "better  than  there 
was  any  occasion  for."  To  him  it  seemed  im- 
portant that  each  man  should  seek  to  ascertain 
for  himself,  how  he  could  best  sustain  his 
mental,  moral,  and  animal  life.  Many  persons, 
as  soon  as  Vegetarian  diet  was  mentioned,  had 
tl'.eir  thoughts  directed  to  the  green-grocer's 
shop,  to  heaps  of  old  withered  cabbages,  and 
supposed  that  Vegetarians  lived  on  such  food  as 
that.  He  wished,  at  the  outset,  to  say  this  was 
a  great  mistake.  In  the  remarks  he  had  to 
offer,  he  would  seek  to  fasten  attention  chiefly 
on  the  evidence  of  the  special  senses.  He  had 
often  remarked  that  the  longer  people  could 
retain  their  childish  feelings  the  better,  and 
most  people  thought  of  the  hours  of  their  early 
childhood  with  more  pleasure  than  those  of 
more  advanced  life.  It  was  a  melancholy  truth 
that  as  they  progressed  in  life,  though  they 
knew  more,  they  became  less  innocent.    There 


must,  however,  be  the  innocence  of  wisdom,  for 
angels  possessed  it.  Children  sometimes  taught 
older  persons  useful  lessons  on  diet,  as  on  other 
subjects,  if  they  would  only  be  humble  enough 
to  learn  them.  He  had  known  some  parents 
who  took  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  teach  their 
children  to  eat  flesh-meat ;  who  refused  to  give 
them  other  food  ;  in  their  blind  affection  for  the 
child,  and  from  a  mistaken  feeling  that  this  was 
for  its  good ;  thus  doing  violence  to  its  unper- 
verted  instincts.  People  sometimes  talked  of 
the  corruption  of  children  ;  he  had  been  much 
amongst  them,  and  thought,  where  there  was 
corruption,  it  was  generally  owing  to  wrong 
training.  Having  been  born  on  the  borders,  and 
being  the  child  of  Scotch  parents,  he  had  not 
eaten  much  flesh-meat  in  his  childhood ;  he  did 
not  think  many  sheep  had  been  destroyed  for 
his  sustenance,  for  porridge,  bread  and  cheese, 
and  barley-soup  had  been  the  staple  of  his  food, 
and  he  stood  before  them  without  being  built  up 
on  the  dead  bodies  of  animals.  When  a  boy 
he  had  often  sat  on  garden  walls,  and  his  mouth 
had  "  watered "  as  he  looked  upon  the  ruddy- 
cheeked  apples,  and  he  must  confess  that  he 
had  often  filled  his  little  pockets  from  the  trees 
he  could  reach ;  but  he  could  confidently  affirm 
that  he  had  never  robbed  the  butcher's  shop. 
And  if  people  would  but  open  their  eyes  and 
ears  upon  this  question,  they  (the  speakers)  need 
not  have  come  so  far  on  that  occasion  to  give 
instruction  that  their  hearers  could  have  gathered 
from  their  own  minds.  The  special  senses  were 
a  guide  to  the  animal  in  the  selection  of  its 
food.  The  tiger's  senses  had  no  relation  to 
other  food  than  that  upon  which  he  subsisted ; 
he  would  pass  through  rich  orchards  unmoved, 
and  with  no  desire  for  their  fruits,  because  these 
had  no  relation  to  his  special  senses  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  could  scent  his  human-  victim 
at  a  distance,  and  instead  of  the  cry  of  distress 
exciting  any  feeling  of  pain  or  sympathy  in  his 
breast,  it  only  served  to  whet  his  appetite.  He 
contended  that,  unless  God  had  done  less  for 
man  than  other  animals,  his  special  senses  must 
form  his  guide  as  to  food,  and  when  these  were 
natural  and  healthful,  they  would  always  con- 
duct man  clearly  to  the  right  sort  of  food. 
They  had  all  heard  a  great  deal  of  that  disagree- 
ble  animal  called  the  pig.  He  could  never  relish 
the  flesh  of  that  dirty  animal  in  the  darkest 
periods  of  his  flesh-eating  practice.  Mr.  BoR- 
MOND  then  referred  to  the  great  amount  of  time 
and  attention  bestowed  on  this  animal  by 
working  men,  for  in  many  large  towns  they 
might  be  seen  on  the  Sunday  morning  taking 
the  pig  out  for  a  walk,  whilst  they  left  their 
wives  and  families  at  home.  (Laughter.)  People 
were  the  creatures  of  custom  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  they  supposed ;  flesh-eating  was 
found  in  the  world  when  they  came  into 
it,  and  thus  it  came  to  be  adopted  with- 
out inquiry.  The  same  thing  existed  in  rela- 
tion to  the  drinking  customs  of  the  country. 
His  father  had  taught  him  to  use  these 
beverages  as  the  best  blessing  sent  on  earth, 
and  great  was  the  struggle  before  he  could 
throw    off    the    habit    of    using   them.     Some 
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people  were  in  great  trouble  on  these  questions, 
and  asked  what  such  things  were  sent  for  if  not 
to  be  used  by  man.  A  man  told  hira,  not  Iouej 
since,  in  London,  that  "  everything  was  good, 
and  to  be  taken  with  thanksgiving."  He  ad- 
mitted the  truth  of  the  inspired  passage,  that 
every  thing  created  by  God  was  good  in  itself, 
and  in  its  own  special  place,  and  all  were  thus  to 
be  received  with  thanksgiving,  but  it  did  not 
follow  that  they  were  all  good  to  eat.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  Some  people  appeared  to  think 
that  nothing  had  any  right  to  be  in  the  world 
unless  it  could  be  made  useful  in  this  way,  and 
was  good  to  be  eaten,  drunk,  snutfed,  or  smoked, 
thus  treating  everything  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  railway  guard  addresses  the  passen- 
gers— "Show  your  tickets  " — or  what  right  have 
you  here !  Many  creatures  of  God's  creation 
were  made  for  their  own  uses  and  purposes,  and 
surely  men  must  be  very  low  in  their  moral  con- 
dition, when  they  supposed  that  everything  was 
made  for  their  use.  Could  they  not  suppose 
these  creatures  to  be  made  for  their  own  happi- 
ness, or  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  universe, 
and  the  glory  of  the  creation.  It  was  some- 
times asked,  what  was  barley  good  for,  if  not  to 
make  beer?  Was  it  not  strange  that  people 
should  despise  it  when  used  to  make  bread, 
whilst  they  lauded  it  as  promoting  strength  when 
made  into  beer?  (Applause.)  The  speaker 
then  supposed  a  new  creation  of  beings  hke  men, 
who  had  not  been  left  to  form  wrong  habits, 
contending  that  if  they  beheld  a  flock  of  sheep, 
or  a  herd  of  swine,  they  would  have  no  idea 
that  these  were  intended  for  their  food.  But 
let  them  look  upon  the  rosy-cheeked  apple,  or 
the  luscious  grape,  and  they  had  every  sense 
delighted.  Fruits  were  pleasant  to  the  touch, 
the  smell  was  delightful,  the  eye  was  gratified, 
and  so  was  the  sense  of  taste;  they  were  thus 
in  agreement  and  harmony  with  four  out  of  the 
five  special  senses  of  our  nature,  whilst  thfre 
was  nothing  in  the  flesh-eating  system  that  was 
attractive  to  them  without  previous  training. 
This  was  the  point  to  which  he  sought  to  direct 
attention,  and  he  and  the  other  speakers  were 
happy  in  standing  forth  to  advocate  this  system 
of  diet.  They  condemned  no  man ;  they  pre- 
ferred to  stand  by  God's  appointment,  and  to 
assure  men  that  they  would  live  a  better,  holier, 
happier,  and  far  more  healthful  life,  if  they 
would  continue  to  live  in  this  appointment,  than 
they  could  by  descending  into  the  low  ground  of 
permissive,  sensual  gratification.  They  had 
taken  a  higher  stand  in  relation  to  diet  than 
some  of  their  hearers,  and  they  invited  them  to 
come  and  occupy  the  same  elevated  ground,  and 
they  would  then  see  many  questions  in  a  differ- 
ent aspect  to  what  they  now  could.  They 
readily  admitted  some  of  their  hearers  might  be 
better  men  than  they,  and  though  they  did  not 
profess  to  reform  the  world  by  eating  vegetables, 
of  one  thing  they  were  quite  certain,  that  any 
who  would  adopt  that  system,  if  they  were 
good  now,  would  become  better  then.  It 
was  sometimes  said  that  the  Vegetarians  had 
bad  men  amongst  them  ;  they  admitted 
it,  but  said  at  the  same  time,  that  these  persons 


would  be  far  worse  amongst  flesh-eaters.  The 
speaker  then  remarked  on  the  risk  of  con- 
tracting disease  on  the  flesh-eating  system,  from 
the  diseased  meat  sold  for  food ;  he  next  drew 
attention  to  its  great  cost,  and  forcibly  asked 
in  what  respect  meat-eaters  were  better  than 
Vegetarians,  or  what  they  could  do  that  the 
latter  could  not.  Did  they  enjoy  better  health  ? 
or  more  of  life  ?  or  were  they  more  capable  of 
enduring  fatigue  ?  If  they  were  in  no  respect 
better,  were  they  justified  in  paying  the  enormous 
price  they  did  for  their  food  }  He  had  travelled 
about  the  country  for  nearly  half  his  life,  and 
had  often  been  staying  in  flesh-eating  families, 
and  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  complaint  of  feeble 
health,  and  uneasy  feelings,  at  the  breakfast 
table,  to  which  Vegetarians  were  for  the  most 
part  strangers.  Commending  the  subject  to  the 
attention  of  the  thoughtful,  aud  feeling  con- 
fidence in  the  good  results  that  would  attend 
their  quiet  meeting,  the  speaker  concluded  his 
address  amidst  general  applause. 

Mr.  Brotherton  said  he  could  fancy  some 
persons  asking  why  he  and  the  other  gentlemen 
of  England  had  come  to  Scotland  to  instruct 
tliem  on  this  subject,  when  they  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  things  as  they  were.  His  simple 
answer  would  be,  that  they  had  experienced  the 
good  effects  of  Vegetarian  diet,  and  after  some 
of  them  had  practised  it  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, they  came  to  bear  testimony  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  others  might  also  enjoy  the  same  be- 
nefits. It  must  be  a  question  of  deep  interest 
to  every  one,  to  know  what  was  conducive  to 
health  and  happiness.  It  had  been  well  observed 
that  man  was  responsible  to  the  laws  of  his 
Creator ;  he  was  responsible  to  physical,  men- 
tal, and  moral  laws,  and  could  not  violate  any  of 
these  with  impunity ;  therefore  it  was  of  impor- 
tance that  he  should  know  these  laws,  and  en- 
deavour to  conform  to  them.  There  was  a  great 
difference  between  knowledge  and  wisdom;  they 
might  know  the  right,  but  could  not  be  con- 
sidered wise  without  practising  it  too.  Their 
object,  therefore,  was  not  only  to  change  people's 
opinions,  but  also  to  change  their  practice.  They 
said,  "Come  and  join  us,  and  we  will  do  you 
good,  and  show  you  how  yon  may  attain  to  a 
higher  state  of  being,  by  obedience  to  the  laws 
God  has  given  for  your  guidance."  At  the 
creation  of  man  God  prescribed  what  was  to  be 
his  food,  and  in  an  after  period  it  was  stated 
in  Scripture  that  if  he  abstained  from  flesh  he 
should  do  well.  It  might  be  seen,  from  ancient 
history  and  modern  science,  as  well  as  experi- 
ence, that  flesh  meat  was  not  necessary  for  sub- 
sistence, and  that,  as  had  been  clearly  demon- 
strated, they  could  live  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
on  vegetable  than  animal  food.  If  this  were  so, 
the  question  occurred,  was  man  justified  in  neg- 
lecting it  ?  If  it  were  a  good  custom,  a  wise 
man  would  not  fail  to  adopt  it.  It  had  been 
observed,  that  mankind  might  be  divided  ^to 
two  classes  :  those  who  eat  to  live,  and  those 
who  live  to  eat ;  and  he  thought  all  would  agree 
that  the  former  was  the  wiser  of  the  two.  He 
had  observed  that  all  reforms  sprung  up  among 
this  class ;    they  were   ready  to    listen  to   the 
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truth,  and,  after  inquiry,  to  adopt  it.  In  some 
cases  where  they  taught  their  views  on  diet,  per- 
sons were  ignorant  of  the  subject,  and  came  to 
hear  what  could  be  said  in  its  support ;  others 
were  Vegetarians  in  theory,  but  did  not  carry 
the  principle  out  into  practice ;  others,  again, 
were  inclined  to  oppose  the  system.  They 
hoped,  in  their  teaching,  not  merely  to  convince 
their  hearers  that  the  Vegetarian  system  was 
right,  but  also  to  lead  them  to  adopt  in  practice 
what  they  saw  to  be  right  in  principle.  He  was 
reminded,  as  Mr.  Simpson  was  speaking,  of  an 
anecdote  related  of  the  late  Kobert  Hall,  of 
Leicester.  Mr.  Hall  was  much  addicted  to 
smoking,  and  some  of  his  friends,  regretting  the 
habit,  and  desirous  that  he  should  abandon  it, 
lent  him  a  pamphlet  against  the  use  of  tobacco, 
by  Ur.  Adam  Clarke,  with  the  request  that  he 
would  read  it.  He  did  so,  and  returned  the 
work,  saying  he  could  neither  refute  it  nor  give 
up  smoking.  He  would  say  on  the  Vegetarian 
question,  let  them  examine  it,  and  see  whether  it 
was  right  or  not,  and,  if  found  true,  let  them 
have  the  courage  to  adopt  it.  He  was  not  so  en- 
thusiastic as  to  suppose  that  all  who  heard  them 
on  that  occasion  would  change  their  habits  ;  many 
had  come  to  listen  who  would  go  home  and  do 
just  the  same  as  tliey  had  done  before.  By  con- 
tinuing in  error  the  power  to  discern  the  truth 
became  weakened,  whilst  the  doing  of  the  truth 
had  an  opposite  tendency.  All  knew  there  was 
a  great  difference  between  wishing  to  understand 
a  subject,  and  a  resolution  to  misunderstand  it. 
Some  persons  delighted  to  start  difficulties  on  all 
questions,  and,  unless  every  objection  could  be 
answered,  would  not  receive  them.  There  was 
no  wisdom  in  this,  and  nothing  excited  so  much 
prejudice  as  living  according  to  custom.  They 
might  find  custom  to  sanction  every  evil  habit, 
whatever  it  might  be.  The  two  extremes  of  diet 
were  cannibalism  and  Vegetarianism,  and  each  of 
these  could  be  supported  by  examples  drawn 
from  custom.  A  common  argument  advanced  by 
writers  in  newspapers  against  their  system  was, 
that  animals  ate  one  another,  and  therefore  man 
was  justiGed  in  eating  them.  The  greatest  truths 
would  be  disputed  if  there  was  a  desire  to  gain 
sanction  for  anything  we  wished  to  do.  Some 
might  say  they  had  a  right  to  do  as  they  pleased, 
but  he  said  ihey  had  not ;  it  was  their  duty  to  do 
what  was  right.  Error  never  became  truth,  how- 
ever long  it  might  be  practised.  There  was 
nothing  so  valuable  as  truth,  and  correct  habits, 
nothing  so  mischievous  as  error,  and  wrong 
habits.  He  would  ask  them  as  Scotchmen,  cele- 
brated over  the  world  for  their  regard  for  religion, 
whether  man  was  not  designed  for  nobler  pur- 
poses than  to  eat  and  drink,  to  labour,  and  to 
die  ?  They  were  placed  here  to  be  useful  to  each 
other,  and  cultivate  those  thoughts  and  affections 
that  would  lead  them,  "whether  they  ate  or 
drank,  or  whatever  they  did,  to  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  ftoD."  He  asked  them,  knowing,  as  they  did, 
that  millions  of  animals  were  slaughtered  every 
year,  whether,  as  Christian  men,  they  were 
justified  in  causing  sucR  excessive  slaughter, 
that  their  bodies  might  be  supported  by  the 
taking  of  animal  life.  It  had  been  demonstrated, 


over  and  over  again,  that  the  vegetable  kingdom 
was  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  supporting 
the  body  in  health  and  strength,  without  causing 
animals  to  die.  And  when  they  found  that 
everything  required  could  be  obtained  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  that  it  was  better  calcu- 
lated to  support  the  human  body,  more  favourable 
to  economy  and  to  health,  more  favourable  to 
humanity  and  religion,  he  asked  whether,  as 
Christian  men,  they  could  refuse  to  give  a  fair 
trial  to  this  excellent  system,  a  system  prescribed 
by  God  at  the  creation,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
New  Testament,  as  consistent  with  the  Christian 
character  ?  He  appealed  to  them,  whether  they 
were  answering  the  purpose  of  their  creation  by 
living  as  they  were  ?  whether  they  would  not  try 
to  reform  society,  by  adopting  a  better  way, 
seeking  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man  here  and 
hereafter,  by  doing  their  duty,  and  showing  that 
they  fully  sustained  the  character  they  professed  ? 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Harvey  would  not  detain  the  meeting 
with  any  further  arguments,  but  only  ask  for  an 
attentive  consideration  of  those  already  pVe- 
sented.  About  five  and  forty  years  ago  he  was 
staying  with  his  relative,  the  member  for  Salford  ; 
he  (Mr.  Harvey)  was  not  a  Vegetarian  at  that 
time;  but  not  wishing  his  friends  to  have  any 
trouble  ou  his  account,  he  resolved,  whilst  with 
them,  to  live  as  they  did.  He  was  led  in  this 
May  to  give  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
afterwards  to  continue  in  the  practice  thus  com- 
menced ;  and  now,  in  his  seventieth  year,  he  had 
to  say  that  the  Vegetarian  diet  had  answered  ad- 
mirably in  his  case,  and  suited  his  health.  When  a 
youth,  his  blood  was  very  inflammable,  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  had  gone  "  a  nutting  "  into  the 
woods,  and  got  bit  by  a  gnat,  his  stocking  irri- 
tated the  wound,  and  he  had  a  sore  leg  for  several 
months  afterwards.  Some  few  years  ago,  M'hilst 
getting  into  a  coach,  the  door  was  closed  violently 
and  crushed  his  thumb,  tearing  up  the  nail  by 
the  roots,  and  though  it  caused  him  great  pain, 
all  he  did  was  to  apply  a  wet  bandage,  and  the 
wound  very  soon  healed.  He  mentioned  these 
two  Instances  to  show,  that  in  advanced  life  his 
blood  was  in  a  more  healthy  condition  than  when 
he"  was  a  youth  in  flesh-eating  habits.  It  was  of 
great  importance  to  preserve  the  bodily  health  by 
proper  diet,  and  in  this  way  to  make  life  more 
useful,  as  well  as  more  happy,  than  it  could  other- 
wise be.  He  might  mention  a  little  circumstance 
that  took  place  as  he  was  returning  from  Mr. 
Brotherton's  house  a  few  weeks  ago.  On  the 
way  home  he  overtook  a  doctor  who  prescribed 
bitter  beer  and  mutton  chops  imderdone  to 
his  patients ;  they  walked  together  until 
Mr.  Harvey  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  own  residence,  and,  as  they  were  parting, 
the  doctor,  fatigued  by  the  sharp  walk,  remarked, 
"Young  man,  1  should  not  like  to  v»alk  very  far 
with  you."  He  might  inform  the  audience  that 
the  doctor  was  from  thirty  to  forty  years  younger 
than  himself.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  In  con- 
clusion, he  begged  to  say  that  he  had  complete 
confidence  in  the  Vegetarian  system  of  diet,  as 
the  best  that  could  be  adopted  for  keeping  the 
body  in  health.     (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman  said  the  audience  had  now 
heard  the  principal  part  of  the  speaking,  and  he 
had  to  thank  them  for  their  attention.  He  could 
not,  however,  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass 
without  giving  them  the  experience  of  a  yomger 
man  than  Mr.  Harvey.  He  did  not  take  up  the 
practice  from  conviction,  to  begin  with,  but 
during  a  business  journey  across  the  border, 
and,  after  a  week  or  two's  absence,  he  did 
not  find  himself  so  well  as  usual.  He  did 
not  know  the  cause  of  this  at  the  time,  but 
afterwards  had  no  doubt  but  that  it  arose  from 
the  change  of  diet ;  for  at  home  he  took  flesli- 
meat  perhaps  only  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
and  whilst  out  he  had  eaten  it  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  He  afterwards  read  Smith's  Fruits  and 
Farinacea,  was  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  a 


man's  living  without  the  flesh  of  animals  as  food, 
and  commenced  the  Vegetarian  practice.  After  a 
little  time  he  found  himself  much  better  ;  he  had 
no  longer  any  need  to  take  medicine,  but  looked 
better  than  he  did  when  a  flesh-eater.  He  also 
weighed  a  stone  more  than  he  did,  and  looked  from 
ten  to  fifteen  years  younger,  and  had  greater  en- 
joyment of  life.  He  would  conclude  by  recom- 
mending all  to  give  the  system  a  fair  trial,  as- 
sured, as  he  was,  that,  if  they  did  so,  they  would 
bless  the  day  on  which  it  was  made  known  to 
them.     (Applause.) 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Chairmaii  and 
speakers  were  then  heartily  accorded,  and 
responded  to,  and  the  proceedings  terminated 
at  about  half-past  ten  o'clock. 


VEGETARIAN    MEET 

On  Monday  evening,  August  4th,  a  large 
and  interesting  meeting  was  held  in  the 
West  Blackball  Street  Chapel,  to  hear  ad- 
dresses from  J  as.  Simpson,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Vegetarian  Society,  and  Mr.  Jos. 
BoRMOND,  of  London ;  the  audience  num- 
bering from  nine  hundred  to  a  thousand, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brotchie  occupying  the 
chair. 

The  Chairman,  on  commencing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  evening,  stated  that  he  had  for 
some  time  inclined  to  the  Vegetarian  practice  as 
the  result  of  his  intimacy  with  several  friends 
who  were  Vegetarians,  as  well  as  from  some 
measure  of  reading  and  consideration  upon  the 
subject.  He  would  not,  however,  take  up  their 
time  by  remarks  of  his  own,  but  would  at  once 
call  upon  the  principal  speakers,  who  had  kindly 
taken  the  trouble  to  visit  Greenock,  to  address 
them  on  the  system  referred  to. 

Mr.  Simpson  then  delivered  an  address  ex- 
planatory of  the  principles  and  objects  of  the 
Society,  tending  to  remove  the  prejudices  com- 
monly prevailing  against  the  calm  consideration 
of  the  question  at  issue,  which,  he  contended, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  essen- 
tial for  the  happiness  of  society.  Various  argu- 
ments corroborative  of  these  views  were  pre- 
sented to  the  audience  with  perspicuity  and 
excellent  effect,  and  from  the  applause  elicited  it 
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was  evident  that  the  audience  were  both  sur- 
prised and  gratified  by  the  subject  so  ably  pre- 
sented to  their  attention. 

Mr.  Bormond,  on  being  called  upon,  care- 
fully elaborated  one  or  two  arguments  in  relation 
to  the  special  senses  of  man,  as  guiding  him  to 
the  fruits  and  vei;etable  products  of  the  earth, 
whilst  they  were  the  vehicles  of  most  decided 
information  as  to  the  repulsiveness  and  disgust 
consequent  upon  the  endeavour  to  procure  the 
flesh  of  animals  as  food.  Varied  arguments 
and  incidents,  with  several  anecdotes  illus- 
trative of  the  diff"ereiit  features  of  the  sub- 
ject dealt  with,  were  then  given,  and  a  highly 
interesting  address  of  considerable  length  was 
terminated  amid  the  hearty  cheers  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

Previous  to  the  moving  of  votes  of  thanks 
to  the  speakers,  several  questions  were  put 
by  two  of  the  audience  upon  some  of  the 
subjects  treated,  a  butcher  being  more 
especially  prominent  in  these.  The  inqui- 
ries were  replied  to  in  a  manner  obviously 
every  way  satisfactory  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  meeting,  and  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated at  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  with 
votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr. 
Bormond,  which  were  heartily  accorded, 
for  the  kindness  of  their  visit,  and  their 
able  and  interesting  addresses. 
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vegetarian  society. 
Prize  Essays. — W.  S. — It  is  probable  that 
the  time  allowed  for  the  production  of  the  prize 
essays  will  be  still  further  extended  to  January, 
1857,  but  the  officers  of  the  Society  have  not  yet 
come  to  a  final  decision  on  the  subject. 

International  Congress  at  Brussels. — This  pro- 
posed assembly  is  for  the  discussion  of  subjects 
bearing  upon  agricultural,  social,  scientific,  and 
industrial  progress,  and  is  to  assemble  at  Brus- 
sels on  the  15th  of  September.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  among  the  many  topics  to  be 
considered,  there  are  questions  opened  not  merely 
for  the  discussion  of   much   pertaining  to   the 


dietetic  practices  of  mankind,  but  also  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  food  question  in  every 
way  in  which  matter  worthy  of  attention  can  be 
presented.  The  Temperance  question,  under  its 
phases  of  social  argument  and  prohibition,  is 
also  a  subject  for  discussion,  one  prominent 
feature  of  this  department  being  the  considera- 
tion of  the  "means  of  diminishing  and  pre- 
venting the  abuse  of  strong  drinks,  regarded 
from  the  double  point  of  view  of  the  loss  of 
nutritive  substances  employed  in  their  manufac- 
ture, and  of  their  influence  on  the  health  and 
morality  of  the  working  classes."  Various 
benevolent  associations  will  doubtless  send  re- 
presentatives, and  it  is  under  the  consideration  of 


the  officers  of  the  Society  to  have  the  Society 
represented  on  the  occasion. 

New  List  of  Memhers. — J.  B. — We  are  very 
desirous  of  having  all  the  information  as  to  the 
name  and  addresses  of  members  at  once,  as  the 
new  list  is  being  prepared  for,  and  will  contain 
such  alterations  in  one  form  or  another. 

Tracts. — W.  S.  J. — Tracts  can  be  had  at  all 
times  at  the  publishers,  and  by  associations  at 
reduced  prices,  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 
John  Andrew,  Jun.,  Secretary. 

EDINBURGH. 

Vegetarian  Meeting. — Advantai^e  was  taken 
of  the  presence  of  the  officers  and  friends  of  the 
Vegetarian  Society  in  Glasgow  on  the  occasion 
of  the  recent  Banquet  and  Annual  Meeting,  to 
hold  a  public  meeting  in  advocacy  of  the  move- 
ment in  Edinburgh.  A  report  of  the  excellent 
meeting  held  in  the  Brighton  Street  Church,  on 
Tuesday  evening,  July  29th,  will  appear  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Messenger.  Our  cause 
progresses  slowly  but  steadily  here,  and  this 
public  effort  will  aid  us  materially  in  the  good 
work.  J.  R. 

GLASGOW. 

Annual  Banquet  and  Conference. — As  will  have 
appeared  from  the  account  in  the  pages  of  the 
Messenger,  the  meetings  held  here  on  the  occasion 
of  the  late  Annual  Conference  of  the  Society  were 
eminently  successful.  The  Banquet,  especially, 
appears  to  have  excited  much  interest,  and  to 
have  given  very  general  satisfaction  to  those  who 
had  the  happiness  of  attending  it.  We  hear  of 
numbers,  in  quarters  least  expected,  who  are, 
since  the  Banquet,  practical  Vegetarians;  and 
the  impression  left  by  the  talented  array  of 
speakers  that  graced  our  platform,  has  been  of 
the  most  flattering  and  salutary  description ; 
flattering  to  those  gifted  and  benevolent  gentle- 
men who  came  so  far,  and  at  great  personal 
inconvenience,  to  be  present  with  us.  and  salutary 
to  the  large  and  intelligent  assembly  who  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  listening  to  their  eloquent 
discourses.  The  Public  Meetings  held  in  Edin- 
burgh, Greenock,  and  Paisley,  have  also  been  all 
of  the  most  satisfactory  description.  They  were 
attended  by  very  large  and  attentive  audiences, 
and  cannot  fail  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  move- 
ment in  Scotland.  In  Greenock  the  interest 
excited  by  the  first  meeting  was  such  as  to  call 
for  a  second,  in  the  largest  meeting-house  to  be 
got  in  the  town,  and  a  very  large  amount  of  in- 
quiry is  now  abroad  there,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
result  in  the  formation  of  a  local  association. 
This  state  of  matters  has  not  escaped  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  our  worthy  President,  who,  with  his 
usual  generosity,  has  met  the  demand  for  infor- 
mation by  a  liberal  distribution  of  the  standard 
works  ou  Vegetarianism,  amongst  the  public 
libraries  of  the  town,  and  has  taken  other  steps 
to  foster  the  salutary  state  of  the  public  mind  on 
this  question  in  Greenock. 

Association  Montldy  Meeting. — The  usual 
Monthly  Meeting  of  our  Association  was  held 
in  Milker's  Hotel,  ou  Tuesday,  the  5th  of 
August,  and  was  honoured  with  the  presence  of 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simpson,  of  Foxhill  Bank,  and 
Mr.  BoRMOND,  of  London.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  Simpson,  as  President  of  the 
Association,  and  interesting  addresses  were  de- 
livered by  the  Chairman  and  Mr.  Bormond, 
which  M'ere  listened  to  with  pleasure,  and,  we 
trust,  profit,  by  the  members  and  strangers  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion.  Some  conversation  followed 
as  to  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  usefulness 
of  our  Association ;  and,  we  trust,  we  shall  be 
able  to  give  a  good  account  of  the  late  operations 
of  the  Parent  Society  in  this  city.  J.  S. 

LONDON. 

Vegetarian  Lectures. — Since  the  visit  of  the 
President  of  the  Vegetarian  Society,  who  laboured 
amongst  us  for  two  evenings  with  great  success, 
several  months  ago,  we  have  nothing  of  import- 
ance to  record.  A  report  of  one  of  these  lectures 
was  given  in  the  July  number  of  the  Messenger. 

If  Mr.  Simpson,  could  remain  in  London 
three  months,  and  give  us  his  aid  in  this  way, 
I  think  we  could  arouse  the  whole  country  into 
an.  excitement  on  the  question  of  Vegetarianism. 
If  we  could  once  get  London  up  to  the  boiling 
point  of  enthusiasm,  it  would  overflow  the  pro- 
vinces, and  do  more  for  the  spread  of  Vegeta- 
rianism than  anything  else. 

Prize  Essays. — T  intend  to  compete  for  one, 
or  both,  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Vegetarian 
Society,  for  the  best  essays  on  the  subjects 
announced  in  the  Messenger,  and  intend  to  get 
as  many  Vegetarians  as  possible  to  do  the  same, 
to  keep  the  interest  alive.  I  mean  to  get  the 
prizes.  I  think  I  have  hit  upon  a  capital  idea — 
novel  and  unique — but  let  us  wait.  G.  D. 

LEICESTER. 

Vegetarian  Lecture. — "  On  Wednesday  night, 
June  4th,  a  lecture  on  Dietetic  Reform  was  de- 
livered in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Leicester,  by 
Mr.  James  Simpson,  President  of  the  Vegeta- 
rian Society.  The  lecture  was  only  made  public 
a  few  hours  before  it  took  place,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  attendance  was  rather  limited. 
Nevertheless,  about  700  persons  were  present, 
who  listened  with  deep  attention  to  Mr.  Simp- 
son's eloquent  and  interesting  address." — Morn- 
ing Star. 

paisley. 

Vegetarian  Meeting. — A  large  raeetuig  was 
held  in  the  Exchange  Hall  here,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  23rd  of  July,  when  eloquent  and 
argumentative  addresses  were  delivered  in  sup- 
port of  the  Vegetarian  diet,  by  Jas.  Simpson, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Vegetarian  Society;  Mr. 
Alderman  Harvey,  of  Salford ;  and  the  Rev. 
W.  Metcalfe,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Jas. 
Allan  presided,  and  opened  the  proceedings  in 
a  few  earnest  and  appropriate  remarks.  The 
hall  was  well  filled  by  an  intelligent  audience, 
who  listened  with  deep  interest  to  the  various 
speakers.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
speakers  at  the  close,  and  we  learn  that  patient 
inquiry  has  been  the  result  of  this  presentation 
of  the  truth  to  our  townsmen,  much  opposition 
being  disarmed,  and  a  kindly  feeling  induced  in 
its  place.  J.  C. 
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Brussels  Congress. — It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  far  less  was  known  of  the  important  Con- 
gress just  held  at  Brussels,  whether  by  benevo- 
lent societies  or  by  individuals,  than  was  desirable. 
We  believe  that  communications  were  made, 
and  the  programme  of  subjects  for  consideration 
and  discussion  forwarded  early  on  to  the  Sta- 
tistical Society  of  England,  but  that  this  body 
(with  the,  to  us,  at  least,  more  or  less  narrowed 
circle  of  view  which  has  unfortunately  charac- 
terised their  restriction  of  subjects  for  considera- 
tion), felt  that  they  could  not  co-operate  with 
the  foreign  originators  of  the  Congress,  and  thus 
much  notoriety  was  lost  as  to  the  Congress  and 
its  aims,  which  would  otherwise  not  have  been 
the  case.  This  channel  of  communication  cut 
off,  the  minor  streams  of  information  were  neces- 
sarily lost,  in  a  great  measure,  and  thus  few  of 
the  philanthropic  Societies  of  Great  Britain  knew 
anything  of  the  matters  about  being  brought 
before  the  public  in  a  Congress  of  Nations. 
Our  benevolent  societies,  however,  are  also  to 
blame,  we  fear,  as  we  know  of  at  least  one  which 
received  the  programme  of  the  Congress,  and 
forgot  its  objects,  if  they  appeared  of  any  value 
at  the  time. 

The  Deputation  of  the  Society. — W.  H.— The 
President  of  the  Society  was  a  Member  of  both 
the  Vegetarian  and  Alliance  deputations,  these 
Societies  being  the  only  two  from  Great  Britain 
sending  regularly  organised  Deputations  to  tlie 
Congress  pertaining  to  the  objects  of  Temperance 
and  Dietetic  Reform.  We  are  certainly  happy  in 
having  both  the  intelligence,  the  ready  appre- 
ciation and  the  means  of  recording  these,  already 
brought  to  bear  in  the  service  of  the  Society, 
whilst  others  who  should  also  have  been  repre- 
sented, are  now  only  just  beginning  to  dis- 
cover the  importance  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
great  results  to  which  it  may  lead. 

Prize  Essays. — G.  D.,  W.  S. — Without  having 
to  announce  it  formally,  we  repeat  that  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  time  for  sending  in  the  Prize 
Essays  will  be  extended  to  the  close  of  the  year. 
The  original  intention  was  to  have  had  the  com- 
peting essays  examined,  and  the  prizes  awarded 
by  the  beginning  of  the  year,  so  that  the  Prize 
Essays  might  then  have  been  published  for  gene- 
ral distribution.  The  extension  of  time,  how- 
ever, is  called  for  in  several  ways,  and  though 
the  Essays  will  thus  be  later  in  being  issued,  we 
doubt  not  that  all  will  still  be  gainers  by  the 
postponement  proposed.  As  to  the  necessity 
for  the  extension  of  time,  we  need  only  remark, 
that  in  Glasgow,  where  the  most  encouraging 
activities  have  recently  been  manifested,  whether 
in  connection  with  the  Annual  Meeting  and 
agitation  of  the  Vegetarian  question  in  several 
neighbouring  cities  and  towns,  or  the  extensive 
distribution  of  printed  matter  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  it  so  much  extended,  of  late,  it  would 
hardly  have  been  just  that  the  earnest  workers 
in  these    districts  of  activity  should    not  have 


bad  time  to  compete  with  otliers  in  connection 
with  the  Prize  Essays. 

John  Andrew,  Jun.,  Secretary. 

CRAWSHAWBOOTIl. 

Association  Meeting. — We  have  held  one  meet- 
ing of  the  Association,  the  first  of  the  season, 
and  the  commencement  of  another  year's  labours. 
It  was  conversational  in  its  character,  and  nearly 
all  the  members  took  part  in  it,  which  gave  it 
great  interest,  and  the  more  so,  as  several  of  the 
addresses  delivered  were  of  a  superior  kind. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association.  —  Our 
Annual  Meeting  which  should  have  taken  place 
on  the  2nd  of  August,  has  been  postponed  in 
consequence  of  out-door  Temperance  and  Maine 
Law  meetings,  which  have  taken  place  weekly  for 
some  time ;  and  as  most  of  our  Vegetarian 
friends  are  actively  engaged  in  the  Temperance 
cause,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  postpone  our 
annual  gathering  to  the  23rd  of  September,  when 
we  hope  to  have  a  good  attendance  and  an  in- 
teresting meeting,  tending  to  invigorate  us  for 
the  next  year's  operations.  W.  H. 

COLCHESTER. 

Dietetic  Experiments. — A  gentleman  here  has 
been  practising  Vegetarianism  for  about  two 
years  with  success,  according  to  his  own  testi- 
mony, but  his  medical  attendant  testified  to  the 
contrary,  and  has  prevailed  upon  him  to  take 
flesh- meat  and  malt  liquor  (for  he  was  also  a 
teetotaller)  ;  he  is  now  suffering  with  a  bad 
leg,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  result  of 
the  change  of  diet. 

Unfavourable  Ivfluences. — Colchester  has  now 
become  a  garrison  town,  and  the  bustle  and 
confusion  attending  this  state  of  things  is 
extraordinary.  It  will  be  some  time  before  the 
inhabitants  are  again  restored  to  their  usual 
thoughtfulness,  so  that  such  a  subject  as  Vege- 
tarianism, which  is  a  direct  appeal  to  man's 
reflective  faculties,  would  at  present  be  unaccept- 
able, but  I  hope  ere  long  again  to  be  able  to 
awaken  pubhc  sympathy  more  effectually  on 
this  subject,  when  the  present  excitement  has 
gone  down.  J.  B. 

DUNFERMLINE. 

Annual  Meeting  and  Banquet.  —  There  was 
much  reading  and  talking  about  our  principles 
caused  by  the  recent  Glasgow  Banquet  (the  large 
posters  announcing  which  I  had  put  up  and  kept 
in  sight  for  two  weeks  previous),  and  great  regret 
has  been  expressed  by  some  who  were  not 
present,  since  they  have  read  a  description  of  it 
in  the  papers.  J.  D. 

EDINBURGH. 

Association  Meetings. —  At  our  August  monthly 
meeting  Mr.  A.  Keid  presided.  Mr.  Yorick 
offered  a  few  criticisms  on  The  Vegetarian  Fal- 
lacy tract,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Palmer, 
and  Mr.  J.  Renton,  who  gave  an  account  of 
the  proceedings  at  the  Banquet  in  Glasgow,  on  the 


occasion  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Vegetarian 
Society. 

Our  monthly  meeting  for  September  was  the 
best  we  have  ever  had,  about  thirty  persons  were 
present,  and  they  all  appeared  interested  and 
delighted,  Mr.  Shiels  was  in  the  chair,  and 
addresses  were  given  by  Mr.  M'c  Evan,  Mr. 
Reid,  and  Mr.  Renton.  We  had  the  pleasure  of 
recording  two  new  members,  and  four  others  have 
promised  to  join  us.  We  are  doing  well,  and 
reaping  the  fruit  of  our  late  public  demonstration, 
and  have  hopes  of  getting  up  a  newspaper  dis- 
cussion, one  letter  having  already  been  admitted. 

Distribution  of  Tracts,  8fc. — We  have  distri- 
buted about  400  tracts  at  the  monthly  meetings, 
and  the  public  meeting  in  the  Brighton  Street 
Church ;  and  have  also  lent  to  inquirers 
several  copies  of  Graham's  Science  of  Human 
Life,  Hydropathy  for  the  People,  and  the  Vege- 
tarian Ilessenger. 

Inquirers. — We  have  received  several  com- 
munications from  strangers,  since  our  public 
meeting,  inquiring  for  particulars  as  to  our  prac- 
tice, and  know  of  twelve  persons  who  are  trying 
it.  We  hope  this  will  lead  to  an  addition  to 
our  ranks  in  due  time.  J.  R. 

HULL. 

Vegetarian  Publications. — Some  time  since, 
the  President  inquired  if  a  small  library  of 
Vegetarian  works  would  be  useful  here  ?  Such 
an  assortment  of  books  would  be  of  great 
service,  as  we  have  frequent  inquiries  for  books; 
my  own  copies  are  always  out,  and  there  are 
several  persons  waiting  for  them  now,    T.  D.  H. 

KIRKCALDY. 

Social  Meetings. —  Since  my  last  report  two 
meetings  of  the  same  nature  as  those  mentioned 
have  been  held,  both  of  which  were  characterized 
by  very  interesting  and  pleasing  conversations 
upon  the  principles  of  the  dietetic  reform.  On 
these  occasions  favourable  impressions  appeared 
to  be  made,  I  have  nothing  of  additional  in- 
terest further  than  that,  although  none  have  yet 
come  up  to  the  point  of  declaring  themselves 
ready  to  join  the  Society,  I  yet  entertain  the 
hope  that  by  and  bye  a  few  of  those,  who,  I  am 
happy  to  state,  have  adhered  to  the  practice  of 
the  system  ever  since  Mr.  Simpson  delivered 
his  lecture  here,  will  take  that  important  and 
decided  step.  M,  H. 

LEEDS. 

Open-air  Meetings.  —  During  the  summer 
months  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  good  at- 
tendance at  in-door  meetings  in  this  town,  and 
we  have  not  yet  ventured  upon  holding  an  out- 
door Vegetarian  meeting,  although  the  subject 
Bometimes  receives  a  passing  notice  at  open- 
air  Temperance  meetings.  We  consider  the 
cause  in  this  neighbourhood  as  steadily  pro- 
gressing. 

Private  Efforts. — We  have  not  held  our  usual 
monthly  meetings,  but  have  not  been  idle,  as 
our  exertions  have  beeu  put  forth  in  private,  and 
in  the  social  circle.  J.  A.  J. 

LEICESTER. 

Vegetarian  Progress. — We  already  begin  to  see 


the  effects  of  our  first  attempt  to  draw  public 
attention  to  the  Vegetarian  question  in  Leicester. 
I  have  beeu  met  with  numerous  inquiries  as  to 
details,  cookery  books,  etc.,  and  could  Mr. 
Simpson  see  the  effect  of  his  philanthropic 
visit  to  our  custom-ridden  town — more  especially 
amongst  the  teetotallers — he  would  not  think 
his  time  and  means  ill  bestowed. 

Character  of  Operations. — Our  main  exertions 
will  be  directed  to  short  addresses  on  the  even- 
ings of  our  Temperance  lectures,  and  the  dissem- 
ination of  printed  matter ;  a  monthly  social 
meeting;  a  banquet  (of  course,  on  a  very 
small  scale),  and  the  appointment  of  one  of  our 
friends  to  undertake  the  sale  of  the  Society's 
publications,  and  other  works,  on  the  subject  of 
Vegetarianism.  O.  M. 

LONDON. 

Private  Meetings. — We  have  only  had  private 
meetings  where  we  have  talked  over  matters 
during  the  past  month.  For  myself,  I  advocate 
Vegetarianism  wherever  I  go,  aud  many  people 
are  beginning  to  adopt  the  principle  and  practice 
of  abstinence  from  the  flesh  of  animals  as  food. 
I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  transmit  some  names 
as  members  of  the  Society. 

Association  Banquet. — Since  writing  the  above, 
the  London  Association  have  had  a  Vegetarian 
Banquet  in  the  Philharmonic  Rooms,  Newman 
Street,  on  Thursday  August  28.  About  200  per- 
sons were  present.  F.  Towgood,  Esq.,  presided, 
and  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  J.  Larner,  and  others.  W.  W. 

METHVEN. 

Vegetarian  Meetings. — We  have  held  two  Meet- 
ings since  our  last  report,  but  not  numerously 
attended,  for  the  people  in  this  neighbourhood 
have  scarcely  patience  to  hear  their  flesh-eating 
prejudices  exposed.  They  regard  the  idea  of 
Vegetarianism  as  the  personification  of  weakness. 
A  number  of  Vegetarian  tracts  have,  however, 
been  circulated,  and  may  thus  prepare  the  way 
for  other  teaching.  G.  B.  W. 

PADSTOW. 

Operations. — We  continue  to  lend  publications 
and  distribute  tracts  advocating  our  system  of 
diet,  which  are  now  read  with  more  interest ; 
and  have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  three 
more  inquirers  are  now  making  a  trial  of  the 
practice.  The  large  bills  announcing  the  Ban- 
quet in  Glaagow  were  well  published  here,  and 
many  arguments  were  thus  occasioned.  Vege- 
tarianism is  certainly  gaining  ground  here. 

Compulsory  Vaccination. — We  forwarded  a 
petition  numerously  signed  to  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  Vaccination  Extension  Bill, 
and  are  glad  to  find  the  measure  is  abandoned 
for  the  present  at  least.  R.  P.  G. 

YORK. 

Musical  Festival. — We  are  arranging  for  a 
Musical  Festival  sometime  in  October,  the  per- 
formances at  which  will  occupy  three  days.  It  is 
intended  for  charitable  purposes,  and  to  be  origi- 
nated  and  carried  out  solely  by  Vegetarians. 

R.  H. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OE  THE   RAWTENSTALL  ASSOCIATION. 


Ojst  Saturday  evening,  the  23rd  of  August, 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  Eawtenstall 
and  Crawshawbooth  Vegetarian  Association, 
held  their  Second  Annual  Meeting  in  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Crawshawbooth.  About 
eighty  of  the  members  and  friends  sat  down 
to  tea  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
preparations  for  the  edible  portion  of  the 
entertainment  consisted  of  tea,  plain  white 
and  brown  bread,  tea  cakes,  and  some  light 
biscuits,  together  with  raspberries,  and  other 
kinds  of  fruit  and  tarts,  following  with  a 
dessert  consisting  of  plums  and  goose- 
berries, and  which  received  ample  favour 
from  the  guests  present.  Although  the 
charge  for  admission  was  only  ninepence, 
the  committee  will  have  a  small  balance 
from  the  proceeds. 

The  friends  of  the  Association  each  took 
part  in  preparing  the  different  viands ;  one 
baking  the  bread,  another  the  cakes  and  the 
tarts,  and  as  each  only  just  charged  the 
absolute  cost  of  the  materials  (giving  in 
their  labour)  the  committee  were  enabled 
to  offer  the  tickets  for  a  smaller  amount 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible. 
The  meetings  have  not  as  yet  been  made 
public  ;  but  the  committee  have  issued  invi- 
tations to  all  whom  they  believed  to  be 
favourable  to  the  practice  of  Vegetarianism, 
and  hitherto  much  good  has  resulted  from 
them. 

After  tea  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
year  took  place,  and  then  the  business  of  the 
meeting  commenced  ;  there  being  at  inter- 
vals during  the  evening,  musical  per- 
formances on  the  harmonium,  obviously  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  one  present. 

Mr.  John  Chalk,  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, occupied  the  chair. 

He  commenced  his  address  by  remarking, 
that  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  again  being 
permitted  to  meet  together  on  the  occasion 
of  another  anniversary.  He  must  also  express 
his  gratification  in  the  confidence  that  had  again 
been  reposed  in  him,  in  having  been  re-elected  as 
the  President  of  the  Association;  and  as  he 
was  an  enemy  to  all  sinecure  offices,  he  would, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  perform  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  him.  The  evils  of  society  would 
require  the  utmost  exertion  of  every  one  of 
them  before  they  could  be  eradicated,  evils  which 
had  existed  almost  from  time  immemorial,  and 
which  had  become  part  and  parcel  of  our  very 
natures.  There  were  two  objections  which  he 
found  to  be  at  the  head  of  all  the  other  objec- 
tions to  Vegetarianism.  One  was,  "I  like  flesh." 
But  the  time  was  coming  when  the  "I  like  it" 
argument  would  not  stand,  and  when,  as 
Emerson  remarked,  every  subject  was  can- 
vassed and  examined,  some  better  reason  for  its 
use  must  be  found  than  "I  like  it."     The  other 


argument  was  drawn  from  the  supposed  inability 
of  the  Laplander  to  procure  vegetable  food  ;  but 
unfortunately  these  people  were  in  the  most 
deteriorated  condition — both  physically  and 
intellectually — of  any  nation  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  therefore  that  argument  was  not 
worth  much.  He  then  alluded  to  the  effect  of 
a  diet  of  flesh  upon  nations,  and  quoted  the 
instance  of  the  Pitcairn  Islanders,  to  show  that 
men  would  be  stronger  and  more  muscular  upon 
a  vegetable  diet.  He  said  that  blood  from 
animal  food  would  sooner  decompose  than  blood 
from  vegetable  food,  and  quote  i  Muller  in 
proof  of  this ;  and  argued  that  the  body  fed 
upon  a  vegetable  diet,  must  be  superior  to  what  it 
would  upon  a  diet  of  animal  food.  He  then  stated 
that  he  knew  several  instances  in  which  indi- 
viduals had  found  great  diflficulty  in  recovering 
from  the  slightest  scratches,  on  account  of  the 
diseased  state  of  their  bodies.  With  respect  to 
personal  experience,  he  said  he  had  found  him- 
self every  way  better,  and  could  endure  cold  far 
better  than  he  could  ever  do  upon  a  mixed  diet. 
He  concluded  by  urging  upon  all  who  felt  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  system,  to  carry  it 
out  in  their  lives ;  it  would  be  diflScult  perhaps 
for  a  time;  but  the  difficulties  would  soon 
vanish,  and  they  would  find,  by  happy  ex- 
perience, that  they  were  better  in  health,  and,  in 
fact,  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  William  Hoyle,  the  Secretary,  then 
read  the  Report,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
during  the  year  the  members  of  the  Association 
had  held  fifteen  meetings,  in  addition  to  five 
public  meetings  which  had  been  held  at  various 
places,  all  of  which  were  addressed  by  the  mem- 
bers themselves,  except  at  one  meeting,  when 
the  committee  were  favoured  with  the  services  of 
Mr.  J.  Andrew,  the  Secretary  of  the  General 
Society.  So  that  twenty  meetings  had  been 
held,  at  all  of  which  addresses  of  deep  interest 
in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  dietetic  reform 
were  delivered.  They  had  about  forty-five 
persons  living  in  the  practice  of  Vegetarianism, 
in  addition  to  which  there  were  many  who  had 
almost  abandoned  the  use  of  flesh-meats,  and 
whose  experience  might  be  classified  along  with 
the  Vegetarians  ;  for  the  amount  of  flesh-meat 
they  used  was  so  small  as  to  prove  they  might  do 
without  it  altogether.  It  was  a  gratifying  cir- 
cumstance, that  although  so  many  had  tried  the 
system,  there  had  no  case  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  committee  where  any  person  had  suffered 
from  the  trial;  but  many  persons  had  borne 
testimony  to  the  fact,  that  their  health  had  been 
materially  benefited  by  its  adoption.  The 
Treasurer  had  a  balance  of  2s.  6d.  in  hand,  and 
the  Report  urged  upon  all  the  members  and 
friends  who  were  present  the  necessity  of  con- 
tributing towards  the  funds  of  the  Association, 
as  the  committee  made  it  a  rule  to  keep  out  of 
debt,  and,  therefore,  as  the  subject  could  not  be 
agitated  without  considerable  expense,  they 
would  see  the  importance  of  seconding  the 
wishes  of  the  committee.  The  report  concluded 
by    urging  upon   all  present  the  trial   of    the 


system  which  had  been  of  so  much  benefit  to 
many  who  had  adopted  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nowell,  in  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  Report,  observed,  that  some 
persons  remarked  that  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  the  animal  heat  in  cold  climates  with- 
out flesh-meat.  This  reminded  him  of  a  gentle- 
man who  happened  to  be  in  the  stocks,  but  still 
persisted  in  asserting  that  nobody  could  put  him 
in  the  stocks,  but  was  reminded  by  his  hearer, 
that  he  was  in  the  stocks.  And  so  he  would  reply 
to  those  who  asserted  that  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  the  animal  heat  without  fat.  You  may 
say  it  is  impossible  to  do  it,  but  then  we  do  it. 
He  then  remarked  that  he  had  known  butchers 
lay  wagers  how  soon  they  could  kill  an  animal ; 
and  before  life  was  extinct,  they  would  be  cutting 
it  up,  and  almost  carrying  it  to  be  roasted  for 
dinner,  so  that  animals  which  had  been  living  in 
the  morning,  would  sometimes  be  eaten  for  din- 
ner. He  had  been  a  Vegetarian  for  some  time, 
and  had  found  great  benefit  from  the  practice, 
and  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

Mr.  William  Chalk  seconded  the  adoption 
of  the  Report,  and  commenced  by  observing  that 
he  had  been  a  Vegetarian  for  a  long  time.  In 
his  opinion  there  would  be  greater  success  if 
individuals  had  more  decision.  They  saw  the 
truth,  but  still  continued  to  conform  to  the 
practices  of  society.  He  remarked  that  when 
he  beheld  a  cow,  there  was  nothing  which  gave 
any  indication  to  his  senses  that  it  should  be 
eaten,  but  when  he  beheld  the  ripe  fruits  he  at 
once  felt  a  degree  of  enjoyment  from  the  contem- 
plation of  the  fact  that  it  was  to  form  part  of  his 
food. 

Mr.  James  Lord,  in  supporting  the  motion, 
said  he  felt  persuaded  that  a  vegetable  diet  was 
that  which  was  best  for  man.  Our  business,  he 
said,  should  be  to  find  out  what  diet  was  best, 
and  then  adopt  it ;  if  animal  food  was  found  to 
be  injurious,  we  ought  to  relinquish  its  use, 
regardless  of  consequences.  Some  of  them  found 
great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  practice. 
Some  had  no  idea  how  to  make  a  dinner 
without  meat,  but  if  they  would  only  examine 
their  cookery  books  they  would  find  plenty  of 
variety.  In  vegetable  food,  he  remarked,  there 
were  all  the  elements  contained  in  a  flesh  diet. 
Some  persons  asserted  that  they  felt  stronger 
upon  a  flesh  diet;  but  that  was  owing  to  the 
stimulant  contained  in  it,  and  there  were  num- 
berless instances  where  the  greatest  amount  of 
strength  was  maintained  upon  a  vegetable  diet. 
With  respect  to  its  effect  upon  the  mind,  the 
fact  that  great  men  adopted  the  system  to  enable 
them  to  perform  greater  mental  labour,  suffi- 
ciently proved  its  beneficial  effects.  He  con- 
cluded his  observations  by  remarking  that  he 
felt  great  pleasure  in  supporting  the  adoption  of 
the  Report. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  two  boys 
(James  and  John  Taylor),  to  recite  "A 
Dialogue  on  Vegetarianism." 

Mr.  William  Hoyle  observed  that  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  habits  of  diff'erent  nations  proved 
that  men  could  live  upon  almost  anything.    The 


Faroe  Islanders  lived  to  a  great  extent  upon 
fish,  almost  putrid;  the  Norwegian,  in  time  of 
scarcity,  mixed  the  bark  of  trees  with  his  food ; 
the  Indians  of  South  America,  the  Negroes  of 
Western  Africa,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Java,  at 
certain  seasons,  used  clay;  the  Hindoo  lived 
upon  his  rice,  the  Irishman  upon  his  potato,  the 
Scotchman  upon  his  oatmeal,  the  Greenlander 
upon  his  blubber — and  all  these  maintained  a 
certain  amount  of  health,  although  living  so 
diversely.  But  then,  he  remarked,  we  should 
find  out  what  was  best.  Although  a  man  lived 
upon  a  certain  substance,  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lowed it  was  adapted  for  him.  All  nature,  he 
observed,  was  governed  by  laws ;  so  was  the 
animal  organism ;  and  that  kind  of  food  which 
was  most  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
animal  organism  was  best  adapted  for  man. 
Flesh  meat  was  not  adapted  to  the  masticatory 
organs ;  the  food  should  be  reduced  to  pulp 
before  being  swallowed ;  flesh  could  not  be  thus 
reduced,  and  therefore  was  not  best  for  man. 
Again,  he  remarked,  flesh  meat  was  not  adapted 
to  the  stomach,  on  account  of  its  concentrated 
state.  Physiology,  he  argued,  taught  that  the 
presence  of  food  was  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  and  to  secrete  the  gastric 
juice ;  it  was  therefore  of  importance  that  the 
bulky  nature  of  the  food  should  be  allied  to  the 
size  of  the  organ  in  which  it  was  deposited, 
namely,  the  stomach.  Flesh  was  too  concen- 
trated, and  consequently  did  not  sufficiently 
cover  the  coats  of  the  stomach ;  the  gastric  juice 
was,  therefore,  not  sufficiently  secreted,  and  indi- 
gestion occurred.  The  gastric  juice  was  only 
secreted  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  therefore  when  a  plain  vegetable  diet 
was  used,  there  was  no  danger  of  there  being  an 
overflow  of  materials  in  the  system,  because  it 
would  have  to  wait  for  the  secretion  of  the 
gastric  juice ;  and  since  plain  food  was  only 
digested  by  the  gastric  juice,  and  gastric  juice 
was  only  secreted  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of 
the  system,  the  digestion  must  also  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wants  of  the  system.  But  when 
stimulating  food  was  used,  and  when,  as  was 
necessary  for  digestion,  other  stimulants  were 
taken  along  with  them  (as  pepper,  mustard, 
etc.),  then  the  secretion  was  rendered  imnatural, 
and  dependent  more  upon  the  stimulants  than 
upon  the  necessities  of  the  system.  He  also 
showed  the  superior  adaptability  of  vegetable 
food,  because  it  contained  a  variable  quantity  of 
respiratory  and  nutritious  materials,  adapted  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  man  in  the  different 
occupations  in  which  he  might  be  called  to 
engage,  and  concluded  by  urging  the  considera- 
tion of  the  system  upon  their  most  serious 
attention,  assuring  them  that  he  had  found  great 
benefit  from  it,  and  they  would  do  so  likewise. 

Mr.  Richard  Taylor  said  he  had  practised 
the  system  for  a  long  time,  and  continued  to 
like  it  better.  He  argued  that  individuals  were 
benefited  in  almost  every  point  of  view.  The 
Vegetarian  diet  was  cheaper,  and  therefore  de- 
served the  consideration  of  the  working  man ; 
it  was  also  easier  of  digestion,  and  therefore 
better  in   that  respect.     The    teeth   were  not 
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adapted  for  masticatiug  animal  food.  After  a 
few  brief  remarks  ou  the  importance  of  cleanli- 
ness, etc.,  he  remarked  that  a  Vegetarian  diet 
made  men  and  women  fairer  and  coraelier  than  a 
flesh  diet,  and  therefore  was  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  female  portion  of  society.  He  con- 
cluded by  remarking,  that  as  he  had  found 
great  benefit  from  it  he  was  determined  to 
continue  it. 

Mr.  William  Lord  offered  a  few  brief 
remarks,  after  which  Mr.  John  Hargreaves 
moved,  and  Mr.  Abel  Fenton  seconded,  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  ladies  for  their  assist- 
ance in  furnishing  the  tables. 

Mrs.  John  Pilling  responded  to  the  vote, 
and  stated  that  there  were  nine  persons  in  her 


house,  all  Vegetarians,  and  they  were  better 
than  before  adopting  it.  With  respect  to  cook- 
ing, she  found  it  a  very  easy  task,  though  she 
always  made  a  different  dinner  every  day  in  the 
week.  She  remarked  that  she  felt  it  to  be  a  task 
to  speak,  but  she  determined  to  show  whose 
side  she  was  on,  and  concluded  by  expressing 
her  determination  to  persevere  in  the  Vegetarian 
practice. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the 
Chairman,  and  to  Miss  Lord  for  her  kind 
services  in  playing  on  the  harmonium ;  after 
which  the  meeting  separated,  delighted  with 
the  proceedings,  which  occupied  about  five 
hours,  and  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
ever  held  in  the  locality. 
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We  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  our 
readers  with  the  following  brief  report  from 
the  American  Water  Cure  Journal. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ame- 
rican Vegetarian  Society  was  held  at  the 
Lecture  Eoom  of  the  Hydropathic  Medical 
College,  15,  Laight  street.  New  York,  on  the 
10th  September.  The  occasion  was  an  inter- 
esting one  to  the  friends  of  this  cause,  and 
added  fresh  adherents  to  our  band  of  earnest 
and  radical  dietetic  reformers. 

Dr.  Alcott,  President  of  the  Association, 
was  in  the  Chair,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Metcalfe 
acted  as  Secretary. 

The  forenoon  was  occupied  in  reading 
letters  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  from 
distant  friends,  and  the  admission  of  new 
members.  Letters  were  read  from  J.  P. 
Brooks,  now  in  Africa ;  Dr.  A.  Bronson 
Alcott,  Walpole,  N.  Y.  ;  Dr.  Field, 
Athol,  Mass. ;  Joseph  Wright,  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  Rev.  William  Metcalfe,  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  at  present  sojourning 
in  England.  The'  Eev.  Mr  Metcalfe 
stated  that  the  cause  was  making  good 
progress  in  England. 

Dr.  Trall  then  gave  a  Lecture  to  the  Society 
and  the  members  of  the  Medical  class,  on  "  The 
Relations  of  Chemistry  to  Vitality,"  in  which  he 
explained  the  true  scientific  basis  of  Vegeta- 
rianism, and  refuted  the  fallacies  of  Liebig,  and 
other  chemists  and  physiologists,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  errors  of  the  medical  schools  on  the 
subject  of  diseases,  food,  and  medicines. 

In  the  afternoon,  addresses  were  given  by 
Dr.  Jackson,  of  Glen  Haven;  Dr.  De 
Wolfe,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  President, 
Dr.  Alcott. 

Dr.  Jackson  explained  the  superiority  of 
Vegetarian  diet  in  all  its  bearings  as  a  medical 
question,  and  dwelt  eloquently  on  the  advantages 
of  a  pure  and  simple  diet  in  elevating  the  charac- 
ter, exalting  the  intellect,  and  improving  the 
moral  disposition  of  the  human  being.     His  own 


personal  experience  was  related  with  good  effect, 
and  his  remarks  elicited  much  applause. 

In  the  evening,  Dr.  De  Wolfe  gave  a  Lecture 
ou  the  scriptural  arguments,  analyzing,  criti- 
cally, all  the  grounds  usually  alleged  by  flesh- 
eaters,  and  proving  that  the  fisli ,  of  which  it  is 
said  Christ  partook,  and  which  his  followers 
caught,  was  an  aquatic  plant,  instead  of  an  ani- 
mal. We  have  no  room  for  even  a  synopsis  of 
his  "points,"  but  would  commend  his  lectures  to 
the  public  as  an  unanswerable  demonstration  that 
the  Bible  authority  is  on  the  side  of  Vegetarian- 
ism. 

Remarks  were  also  made  by  the  President ; 
Dr.  W.  F.  Eeh,  of  New  Orleans  ;  Dr.  W. 
T.  Kays,  of  Hamburg,  N.  J.  ;  and  the 
veteran  Vegetarian,  Dr.  John  Grimes,  of 
Boonton,  N.  J. 

The  following  preambles  and  resolutions 
were  discussed  and  adopted: — 

Whereas,  Practical  Vegetarians  have  proved 
to  themselves  (and  can  demonstrate  to  all  intel- 
ligent investigators)  that  its  expenditures  are 
more  economical,  its  effects  upon  the  physical 
man  are  more  healthful ;  and  that  through  it  the 
physical,  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual  natures 
of  men  are  more  harmoniously  and  naturally 
developed ;  therefore, 

Resolved — That  we,  in  confidence,  present 
the  dietetic  reform  to  the  world  as  the  basis  of 
all  reforms,  aimins^,  as  it  does,  to  promote 
harmony,  establish  justice,  and  promulgate  equity 
and  brotherhood  on  earth. 

Eesolved — That  all  truly  valuable  Vegeta- 
rianism must  have  truth  for  its  basis ;  that  all 
Vegetarian  practice,  to  be  successful,  must  be 
conducted  in  that  harmony  with  the  great  truth 
which  lies  at  the  foundation;  that  without  a 
strict  observance  of  this  rule,  our  Vegetarian 
practice  will  be  always  fluctuating,  and  Vegeta- 
rians themselves  under  the  influence  of  appetite 
and  interest,  will  be  inconsistent  in  practice, 
and  degrade  the  cause  which  they  profess  to 
love  and  advocate. 

Resolved — That  because  an  idea  is  laughed 
at,  it  is  thereby  not  proved  to  be  untrue ;    nor 
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because  it  is  applauded  is  it  proved  to  be  true ; 
and  Vegetarianism  is  entitled  to  no  less  con- 
sideration because  flesh-eaters  laugh  at  it  or 
sneer  at  it. 

Kesolved — That  Vegetarian  diet  is  superior 
to  flesh  diet  in  any  and  every  aspect  in  vphich  it 
can  be  viewed.  Human  beings  are  more  free 
from  disease,  and  clearer  in  intellect,  and  that,  as 
far  as  facts  go  they  show  this  statement  to  be 
true. 

Resolved — That  the  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary be  solicited  to  make  earnest  efforts  to 
increase  the  membership  of  this  Society  by  in- 


corporating into  it  the  numerous  friends  of  the 
cause  scattered  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada  ;  to  solicit  at  their  hands  pecuniary  aid, 
that  this  Society  be  enabled  to  place  its  principles 
before  the  minds  of  the  people. 

Dr.  Jackson,  of  Glen  Haven,  followed, 
with  a  speech  occupying  about  an  hour  and 
a  quarter. 

Before  adjourning,  a  resolution  was  passed 
admitting  the  members  of  the  British  Vege- 
tarian Society  as  honorary  members  of  the 
American  Vegetarian  Society. 
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On  Monday  Evening,  Oct.  13th,  an  interest- 
ing Meeting  of  the  Rawtensf  all  Association, 
with  their  friends  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
locality,  was  held  in  the  Holly  Mount 
School,  Eawtenstall.  The  attendance  was 
large,  and  as  the  evening  advanced,  the 
audience  far  exceeded  the  usual  attendance 
at  the  public  meetings  held  in  this  town. 
The  speakers  on  the  occasion  were  J  as. 
Simpson,  Esq,,  of  Foxhill  Bank;  P. 
Whitehead,  Esq.,  Mr.  J.  Chalk,  of 
Eawtenstall;  and  Mr.  "Wm.  Hoyle,  of 
Crawshawbooth ;  and  their  addresses 
were  listened  to  with  great  attention,  and 
the  subject  treated  received  with  evident 
satisfaction,  as  was  evinced  by  frequent  and 
hearty  bursts  of  applause. 

J.  B.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  of  Holly  Mount, 
presided,  and  opened  the  business  of  the 
meeting,  by  a  speech  expressing  his  sym- 
pathy with  all  new  movements,  and  his 
confidence  in,  the  ultiinate  triumph  of  those 
based  on  truth  and  humanity. 

Mr.  Simpson  addressed  the  meeting  in 
a  speech  of  considerable  length,  elaborately 
argumentative,  and  replete  with  interesting 
facts.  We  regret  our  inability  to  furnish 
any  adequate  report,  in  the  space  at  our 
disposal. 

Mr.  William  Hoyle  observed  that  he  had 
now  abstained  from  the  flesh  of  animals  as  food 
for  about  five  years,  and  believed  he  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  return  to  his  old  dietetic  prac- 
tice again.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  said  that 
having  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  not  much  hard 
work,Vegetarianism  would  do  very  well  for  him  : 
whilst  it  might  not  do  for  those  who  had  to  work 
hard  to  earn  their  bread  in  situations  which  were 
far  more  unhealthy  than  the  one  he  occupied ; 
but  he  would  remind  them  that  he  had  worked 
hard,  and  in  a  very  unhealthy  situation,  during 
the  first  two  years  of  his  Vegetarian  life.  He 
had  followed  the  occupation  of  sizer,  and  had 
had  to  work  Lard  in  a  temperature  which 
frequently  reached  100  degrees.  After  a  hard 
day's  work,  with  his  shirt  as  wet  as  it  could  be 
with  perspiration,  he  had  set  out  for  home,  a  jour- 
ney of  a  mile  or  two,  without  even  changing  his 
clothes,  and  seldom  felt  any  inconvenience  from 


it.   During  that  time,  also,  he  made  it  a  constant 
practice  to  rise  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
When  he  commenced  the  business  of  a  sizer, 
people  used  to  tell  him  he  could  not  live  three 
mouths  on  his   Vegetarian  diet,  and  he  would 
soon  have  to  give  up  his  habit  of  early  rising, 
and  also  be  careful  how  he  exposed  himself;  but 
he  had  continued  to  rise  early ;  he  had  continued 
to  expose  himself;  and  he  had  also  continued  his 
Vegetarian  practice,   and  found  he  could  work 
with  the  best  of  his  flesh-eating  fellow- workmen, 
and  was   much   less  subject  to   fatigue.     They 
predicted  that  he  would  go  off  in  a  consumption 
in  a  few  months,  but  he  had  continued  the  prac- 
tice for  nearly  five  years,  and  he  had  not  as  yet 
felt  any  of  the  symptons  of  consumption,  and 
until   he  saw  more  danger  than  at  present  he 
should  continue  the  practice.     People  generally 
set  a   very  slight   value   upon   subjects   of  this 
nature,  and  many  looked  upon  Vegetarians  as  a 
parcel  of  simpletons,   but  believing,  as  he  did, 
that  it  was  powerfully  conducive  to   health  to 
abstain  from  animal  food,  he  could  not  but  regard 
the  subject  as  one  of  vast  importance.     Since  all 
were  agreed  that  health  was  of  so  much  value, 
surely,   anything   which  tended  to  increase   or 
preserve  health  must  be   valuable    also.      The 
speaker  then  remarked,  that  he  had  often  heard 
the   observation,  "  I  know  that   flesh   does  me 
good,  I  feel  it  does  ;  if  I  don't  get  a  bit  of  meat 
to  my  dinner  T  never  feel  as  well  as  I  do  when  I 
get  it,  therefore  it  must  be  good  for  me."    This 
argument  looked  very  plausible,  but  it  was  not 
sound.      He  had   heard   persons    whose   limbs 
tottered  through   the  use   of    alcoholic   drinks 
declare  that  they  found  these  drinks  beneficial, 
and    never   felt   well   unless   they  used    them. 
Others  said  the  same  with  regard  to  tobacco ;  and 
the  opium-eater  and  arsenic-eater  made  similar 
confessions.    Now,  would  any  one  for  a  moment 
entertain  the  idea,  that  these  things  were  bene- 
ficial?    He  did  not  think  there  was.     He  had 
heard  individuals,  with  shattered  constitutions, 
declare  they  found  flesh  to  be  of  much  service  to 
them,  whereas,  the  fact  was  quite  clear  to  him, 
that  the  use  of  flesh  was  the  greatest  cause  of 
the  disordered  state  of  their  bodies.     The  best 
way  was   to  examine  the  constitution  of  man, 
find  out  its  wants,  and  see  what  was  requisite,  in 
order  that  the  laws  of  health  might  be  fulfilled. 
Then  he  would  examine  the  diflferent  kinds  of  food, 
and  see  which  was  most  adapted  to  man's  con- 
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stitution,  and  which  best  supplied  the  wants  of 
his  organization.  He  contended  that  this  exami- 
nation, when  fairly  made,  showed  that  a  vege- 
table diet  was  that  which  was  best  adapted  to 
man.  What  were  the  principal  requirements 
in  food?  1st.  A  proper  supply  of  nutrition. 
The  body  by  exercise  was  constantly  wearing  out ; 
this  waste  had  to  be  supplied  by  the  nutritious 
portions  of  the  food;  food,  therefore,  must 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  azotized  or 
nutritious  material.  2nd.  It  had  repeatedly 
been  proved,  that  in  order  that  vitality  might  be 
developed,  a  certain  amount  of  heat  was  neces- 
sary. The  temperature  of  our  bodies  was  con- 
siderably higher  than  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. This  was  produced  principally  by  the 
combustion  of  the  respiratory  portions  of  the 
food.  Food  was  digested  and  carried  into  the 
body,  where  it  met  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
we  were  continually  inhaling,  this  oxygen  burned 
up  the  respiratory  portions  of  the  food  we 
eat,  and  thus  heat  was  engendered,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  body  was  maintained  con- 
siderably above  that  of  the  air  which  surrounds 
us.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  food 
should  contain  a  certain  amount  of  respira- 
tory material.  3rd.  But  there  was  still 
something  else  wanting.  A  certain  amount  of 
salts  was  required  in  food,  in  order  to  assist 
in  the  various  chemical  transformatior.s  which 
took  place  in  the  body,  and  to  assist  in  the 
formation  of  bone,  etc.  Food,  therefore,  should 
contain  these  three  elements,  or  the  healthy 
action  of  the  organization  could  not  long  con- 
tinue. He  maintained  that  these  various 
essentials  were  better  supplied  by  a  Vegetable 
diet  than  by  a  mixed  or  flesh-eating  diet.  It 
was  generally  stated  by  chemists  and  physiolo- 
gists, that  there  should  be  four  or  five  times  as 
much  respiratory  material  in  the  food  as  plastic 
or  nutritious.  But  there  were  several  vegetables 
which  contained  only  two  or  three  times  as 
much  respiratory  material  as  nutritious ;  if, 
therefore,  one  in  five  was  sufficient,  surely  one  in 
two  or  three  would  be,  and  there  need,  therefore, 
be  no  fear  as  to  vegetable  food  not  possessing 
suflicient  nutriment  to  support  the  strength  of 
the  body.  It  was,  however,  in  moderate  labour 
that  about  five  times  as  much  respiratory  as 
plastic  food  was  needed ;  if,  therefore,  a  man 
had  little  or  no  exercise,  he  would  need  still  less 
of  the  nutritive  material,  and  more  of  the 
respiratory  in  his  food.  When  a  man  had  much 
work  to  perform,  he  needed  food  which  contained 
much  nutriment ;  when  he  had  less  work  he 
needed  less ;  and  if  he  had  to  perform  little  or  no 
manual  labour,  he  would  need  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  nutritious  matter  in  his  food.  The 
speaker  said  the  difi"erent  situations  and  occu- 
pations of  life  in  which  men  were  placed,  re- 
quired a  corresponding  difference  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  plastic  and  respiratory  portions 
of  their  food,  and  that  this  variety  was  to  be 
found  in  vegetable  diet,  but  not  in  a  flesh-diet. 
In  their  natural  state  animals  contained  little 
or  no  fat,  therefore  one  of  the  requisites  of  food 
was  wanting ;  and  in  order  to  get  this  principle, 
the  animal  had  to  be  confined,  pent  up,  and  kept 


from  healthy  exercise.  This  he  maintained  was 
unnatural,  and  rendered  the  animal  diseased, 
therefore  there  was  one  very  essential  principle, 
to  a  great  extent,  wanting  in  flesh-diet.  But 
the  respiratory  element  was  found  in  all  vege- 
tables— true,  it  varied,  but  that  proved  its  adap- 
tation— the  circumstances  of  life  frequently 
necessitated  a  variation  in  this  element,  and 
it  was  found  that  whilst  some  vegetables  con- 
tained only  two  or  three  times  more  respiratory 
than  nutritious  material,  others  contained  five  or 
six  times  the  amount,  whilst  some  even  con- 
tained ten  or  twelve  parts  of  respiratory  to  one 
of  nutritious  matter.  Thus,  in  whatever  situa- 
tion of  life  we  might  be  placed ;  whether 
working  hard,  or  undergoing  but  little  exertion, 
there  was  an  adaptability  in  the  proportions  of 
these  two  elements,  to  the  amount  of  work  we 
might  be  called  upon  to  perform,  in  vegetable 
food,  but  not  in  flesh-meat ;  vegetable  food  was, 
therefore,  he  considered,  the  most  natural.  He 
then  observed  that  flesh  was  more  difficult  of 
digestion  than  food  derived  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  The  length  of  time  requisite  for  the 
digestion  of  vegetable  food  ranged  generally 
from  1  to  3^  hours,  whereas  the  length  of  time 
requisite  for  the  digestion  of  animal  food  gene- 
rally ranged  from  2^  to  4^  hours.  He  said  that 
if  flesh  was  a  fourth  more  difficult  of  digestion, 
it  was  plain  the  stomach  had  a  fourth  more  work 
to  perform,  and  consequently  must  be  sooner 
worn  out.  If  time  permitted  he  could  show  that 
it  exercised  an  influence  as  certainly  deleterious 
over  the  other  organs  of  the  body  (though  per- 
haps not  to  the  same  extent)  as  it  did  over  the 
stomach.  People  had  told  him  he  would  not  live 
three  months  without  flesh,  but  he  had  done  so, 
and  it  was  found  that  those  who  abstained  from 
flesh  as  food  were  the  longest  livers  upon  the 
earth.  The  Norwegian  peasantry,  the  Brahmins 
of  India,  the  New  Zealanders,  the  Russian 
peasantry,  the  Polynesian  Islanders,  the  Mexican 
and  Peruvian  Indians,  and  many  others,  sub- 
sisted upon  a  vegetable  diet,  and  yet  they  were 
perhaps  the  longest  livers  upon  our  earth.  He 
was  told  that  men  could  not  work  upon  vege- 
tables because  there  was  not  sufficient  nutrition 
in  them ;  but  when  he  consulted  the  results  of 
chemistry,  he  found  in  some  vegetables  there 
was  about  twice  as  much  nutriment  as  was  neces- 
sary. And  when  he  consulted  the  records  of 
experience,  he  found  that  some  of  the  strongest 
men  in  the  world  were  Vegetarians,  therefore  he 
thought  there  was  not  much  danger  upon  that 
point.  Other  people  contended  that  in  vege- 
tables there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  salts,  and 
even  men  of  science  had  asserted  this,  amongst 
whom  might  be  named  Dr.  Balbirnie.  Now, 
when  he  read  the  passage  from  Dr.  Balbir- 
nie's  work,  in  which  he  made  the  above  asser- 
tion, he  immediately  consulted  chemical 
analysis  to  see  if  that  were  the  case.  In 
Liebig's  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry  he 
found  a  statement  to  the  effect,  that  bread  and 
grain  generally  contained  the  same  salts  which 
beef,  etc.,  did,  and  in  the  same  proportion, 
whilst  veal  and  some  other  kinds  of  flesh  con- 
tained  a  less  proportion  of  saline  principle  than 
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beef  or  ^rain,  and  less  than  was  required  for  the 
wants  of  the  system.  If,  therefore,  there  was 
any  danger  of  not  derivhig  a  sufficiency  of  salts, 
it  must  be  in  the  eating  of  flesh,  because  some 
of  the  different  kinds  of  flesh  did  not  contain  a 
sufficient  quantity.  But  not  only  did  grain  con- 
tain an  equal  quantity  of  salts  with  beef  and 
other  flesh-meat,  but  some  kinds  of  vegetables 
contained  salts  in  still  larger  quantities — as  celery, 
and  nearly  all  garden  vegetables.  If,  therefore, 
man  did  not  get  a  sufficient  supply  of  salts  from 
his  common  food,  his  instinct,  if  not  depraved, 
would  lead  him  to  partake  of  those  vegetables  in 
which  a  redundancy  of  the  principles  of  which 
he  was  deficient  were  found.  But  at  all  events 
it  was  clear  that  if  a  sufficiency  could  not  be  had 
from  vegetables,  it  could  not  from  flesh,  since 
the  latter  contained  a  still  smaller  quantity  than 
was  found  in  vegetables.  Dr,  Balbirnie  also 
argued  that  Vegetarianism  tended  to  produce 
consumption.  He  had  not  time  to  reply  to  that 
objection  in  detail ;  but  he  might  observe  that  if 
it  were  so,  it  was  very  lingular  that  the  English 
—  perhaps  the  greatest  flesh-eating  people 
among  civilized  nations  —  were  the  people 
amongst  whom  consumption  was  found  to  be 
most  prevalent.  The  speaker  then  showed  the 
effects  of  flesh-eating  upon  the  moral  suscepti- 
bilities, and  argued  that  it  had  a  tendency  to 
debase  man.  He  did  not  for  one  moment  believe 
that  Vegetarianism  would  make  men  religious  ; 
no  ;  but  he  did  believe  it  would  render  man  less 
liable  to  the  dominion  of  his  passions,  and  more 
susceptible  of  receiving  good.  In  illustration 
of  this,  he  referred  to  the  labours  of  the  Mora- 
vians among  the  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders, 
and  also  the  mission  to  Patagonia,  both  of  which 
had  been  abandoned  on  account  of  the  want  of 
success.  In  contrast  with  these,  they  had  the 
mission  to  the  Polynesian  or  South  Sea 
Islanders,  where  almost  entire  nations  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity.  He  might  also  allude  to 
the  Australians,  and  compare  them  with  the 
New  Zealanders — both  had  had  about  equal 
advantages — but  we  found  that  although  a  great 
many  of  the  New  Zealanders  had  become 
civilized  and  christianized,  very  little  impression 
had  been  made  upon  the  Australians.  What 
could  be  the  reason  of  these  differences  ? 
Although  he  would  not  say  all  of  it  was  the 
result  of  diet,  yet  he  believed  it  had  a  very  great 
influence  in  the  matter.  The  Esquimaux, 
Patagonians,  and  Australians,  subsisted  almost 
entirely  upon  flesh.  The  New  Zealanders,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  gene- 
rally, subsisted  upon  vegetables ;  this  he  be- 
lieved was  one  great  reason  of  the  difference. 
By  the  use  of  flesh  the  moral  powers  of  these 
nations  were  blunted,  and  hence  it  was  difficult 
to  make  any  impression  upon  them.  He  then 
went  on  to  show  that  the  use  of  flesh  was 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  benevolence  which 
was  implanted  in  the  breasts  of  men  generally, 
and  which  the  gospel  taught  us  to  foster  and 
cherish.  It  pained  the  heart  of  any  one  who 
had  not  become  hardened  by  scenes  of  slaughter 
to  take  away  the  life  of  animals,  but  not  so  in 
preparing  the  products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 


for  food,  and  he  believed  that  if  every  one  had  to 
kill  and  prepare  that  meat  which  they  used  from 
the  animal  kingdom,  they  could  not  do  it,  and 
they  would  almost  universally  become  Vege- 
tarians. He  believed  that  the  Creator  of  man 
never  designed  that  he  should  have  to  derive 
part  of  his  food  from  a  source  and  in  a  manner 
which  gave  him  pain,  and  blunted  his  moral 
feelings.  No  ;  and  therefore  he  could  not  think 
that  flesh  was  ever  designed  to  be  his  food. 
After  some  further  observations,  the  speaker  con- 
cluded by  urging  the  adoption  of  the  system  upon 
all  present,  remarking  that  he  himself  had  been 
much  benefited  thereby,  and  no  doubt  others, 
if  they  only  adopted  it,  would  be  benefited  like- 
wise.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  Chalk  said,  considering  the  lateness 
of  the  evening,  and  the  ability  with  which 
the  subject  had  been  treated  by  the  preceding 
speakers,  little  more  than  a  bare  statement  of 
experience  would  be  required  of  him.  He  most 
willingly  gave  that,  in  order  to  show  that  the 
principles  advocated  were  not  the  unpractical 
statements  of  a  visionary,  but  that  people  could 
live,  and  not  only  live  but  enjoy  the  very  best  of 
health,  upon  the  products  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. He  had  practised  the  Vegetarian  system 
of  living  for  a  number  of  years,  and  found  himself 
not  only  greatly  improved,  but  still  gradually 
improving,  in  health.  His  enjoyment  of  life 
was  far  greater  than  when  living  upon  the  flesh 
of  animals  It  was  therefore  with  great  pleasure 
that  he  recommended  Vegetarianism  to  atten- 
tion, especiallj'  to  the  attention  of  the  labouring 
portion  of  the  meeting,  being  persuaded  that  by 
a  judicious  adoption  of  the  Vegetarian  practice, 
their  general  health  would  be  improved,  buoyancy 
of  spirits  be  acquired,  and  the  happiness  and 
enjoyment  of  life  be  greatly  increased.  It  was 
reasonable  to  expect  these  results  to  follow,  for 
if  (as  they  had  heard)  Vegetarianism  be  the 
most  natural  system  of  living,  what  was  most 
natural  must  be  the  best.  Tliis  conclusion  was 
borne  out  not  only  by  his  own,  but  by  the  expe- 
rience of  others  in  the  locality.  Before  pro- 
ceeding farther,  it  might  be  necessary  just  to 
throw  out  a  caution  to  those  who  felt  a  desire 
to  join  the  movement,  and  that  was, — do  not 
expect  too  much  at  once  from  Vegetarianism  j 
let  it  have  time  to  develop  its  good  qualities. 
Remember,  that  whatever  is  very  sudden  is  never 
very  lasting.  Some  individuals,  on  adopting  the 
system,  which  they  had  taken  up  not  in  the 
best  state  of  health,  had  expected  an  almost 
miraculous  change  immediately,  after  having 
spent  a  life  in  the  daily  violation  of  nature's 
laws,  and,  not  having  patience  to  wait,  had 
given  up  in  despair.  This  was  not  giving  the 
system  a  fair  trial.  They  never  said  that  the 
system  would  work  miracles,  but  they  did  say. 
that  by  its  adoption  a  great  improvement  would 
follow,  and  to  some  extent  in  a  very  short  time. 
Health  was  a  very  great  blessing,  notwith- 
standing the  recklessness  with  which  it  was 
used  by  great  numbers;  and  to  obtain  this 
blessing  and  preserve  it  was  worth  the  sacrifice 
of  a  little  indulgence,  if  that  were  necessary. 
But  in  adopting  Vegetarianism,  as  it  ought  to 
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be  adopted,  with  a  strong  conviction  of  its  truth 
and  its  accordance  with  our  nature,  there  was  no 
great  sacrifice  to  make,  no  matter  what  might  be 
said  about  the  "roast  beef  of  old  England," 
with  all  its  gustatory  associations.  Yet,  while 
possessing  all  those  advantages  as  Vegetarians 
that  they  had  had  brought  before  them  on  that 
occasion,  they  often  succeeded  in  exciting  the  pity 
of  their  flesh-eating  friends,  who  wondered  how 
they  manage  to  get  on  without  a  little,  meat,  and 
Mere  sure  they  could  never  make  a  " graidly 
meal"  (Laughter.)  He  could  never  stand  this 
pity.  (Applause.)  He  could  stand  banter,  ridi- 
cule, and  a  little  argument  sometimes,  but  this 
pity  was  too  much  for  him.  If  any  class  of 
persons  deserved  pitying,  it  was  the  flesh  eaters, 
and  not  Vegetarians,  who  had  a  relish  for  all 
their  food,  whilst  flesh  eaters  required  the 
flesh  of  animals  to  make  theirs  palatable,  A 
young  man  said  to  him,  the  other  day,  "I  can 
never  enjoy  my  food  without  meat,"  He  (the 
speaker)  asked  him  how  often  he  took  flesh 
meat.  "  Once  a  day,"  was  the  answer.  He 
then  said  to  the  young  man,  "  You  see  what  you 
lose  by  not  adopting  Vegetarianism.  I  enjoy  all 
my  meals,  while  you  only  enjoy  one  a  day." 
Now,  which  required  the  most  pity  ?  He  could 
assure  them  he  felt  pity  for  the  young  man,  and 
he  pitied  all  flesh  eaters,  who  deprived  themselves 
of  trie  exquisite  pleasure  of  living  according  to 
the  Vegetarian  system  of  diet.  There  were  other 
advantages  connected  with  this  system  of  living, 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  Vegeta- 
rian required  less  cooking  than  the  flesh  eater, 
and  thus  the  valuable  time  of  the  female  part  of 
our  population  could  be  saved  from  mere  drudgery, 
and  woman,  the  natural  educator  of  children, 
have  more  time  to  devote  to  that  very  agreeable 
and  most  important  part  of  her  duty.  In  advo- 
cating this  natural  and  beautiful  practice,  they 
were  frequently  assailed  with  a  number  of 
stereotyped  objections,  which  had  been  reite- 
rated and  answered  over  and  over  again. 
It  was  strange  that  a  practice  should  have  pre- 
vailed to  the  extent  that  flesh-eating  had  with  so 
little  evidence  to  support  it.  When  they  came 
to  close  quarters  with  its  advocates,  and  pressed 
them  for  their  reasons  for  it,  it  almost  invariably 
happened  that  a  question  like  the  following  was 
asked,  and  considered  by  them  a  poser  :  "  What 
are  we  to  do  for  leather  if  we  become  Vegetarians?" 
Did  one  man  in  a  million  ever  think  of  eating 
flesh  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  procure  leather 
for  his  shoes?  But  it  was  said  a  long  time  since 
that  "  there  is  nothing  like  leather,"  and  it  ap- 
peared, notwithstanding  the  great  improvements 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  various  branches  of 
the  industrial  arts,  that  the  same  idea  had  still 
some  wegiht;  but  this  was  only  another  illustration 
of  the  adage  "  a  drowning  man  catches  at  straws." 
But  they  had  no  need  to  be  alarmed,  if  following 
out  a  right  principle.  For  any  wants  that  had 
formerly  been  supplied  from  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  ever  active  miud  of  man  would  procure  what 
was  required  from  the  great  storehouse  of  nature, 
and,  consequently,  a  substitute  for  leather  would 
be  provided.  This  was  indeed  taking  place  at  pre- 


sent in  different  branches  of  our  manufactures, 
particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 
It  was  well  known  in  that  manufacturing  district 
that  the  raw  material,  on  arriving  at  the  mill  or 
cotton  factory,  had  to  undergo  a  variety  of  opera- 
tions to  prepare  it  for  the  market.  One  of  these 
operations  was  the  carding  process.  The  speaker, 
having  described  this  process,  said,  for  this  pur- 
pose cards  are  required,  which  formerly  consisted 
of  large  leather  sheets  filled  with  wire  teeth  of 
extreme  fineness.  But  now  leather  for  this  pur- 
pose such  dispensed  with,  and  several  articles  of 
a  superior  quality  have  been  substituted,  such  as 
Macintosh,  India-rubber,  and  woollen  cloth. 
For  all  purposes  these  cards  were  superior  to 
leather  cards,  both  in  quality  and  durability,  and 
they  could  be  produced  at  a  cheaper  rate.  He 
made  these  statements  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, having  had  much  experience  in  this 
branch  of  cotton  manufacture.  It  was  interest- 
ing to  see  how  science  vindicated  a  true  prin- 
ciple ;  twenty  years  ago,  the  idea  of  manufac- 
turing cotton  goods  without  leather  for  cards 
appeared  as  unpractical  and  Utopian  as  the  idea 
of  being  able  to  do  without  leather  for  shoes  did 
at  present  to  the  flesh  eater.  Let  them,  then,  not 
be  afraid ;  who  knew  what  nature  had  laid  up  for 
us  in  its  laboratory,  to  be  developed  in  the 
unbounded  future,  as  man  fulfilled  the  high 
behest  of  his  Maker,  "  subdue  the  earth,"  thus 
rendering  all  the  elements  of  nature  subservient 
to  his  happiness  and  well-being  ?  Again,  in 
prosecuting  their  labours  as  pioneers  in  the  Vege- 
tarian movement,  they  were  beset  by  another 
class  of  objections.  The  following  might  serve  as 
a  type.  "  England  is  a  great  flesh-eatiug  country  ; 
and  the  English  are  a  great  people ;  therefore, 
flesh. eating  contributes  to  national  greatness." 
This  he  regarded  as  a  fallacious  mode  of  reasoning, 
and  if  strictly  followed  out  would  lead  to  the 
most  absurd  conclusions.  The  English  people, 
he  was  not  only  willing,  but  proud  to  acknowledge, 
were  in  some  respects  a  great  people,  but  that 
flesh  eating  had  contributed  to  that  greatness 
was  not  so  clear.  The  English  were  also  great 
drinkers  of  intoxicating  drinks,  but  few,  he 
thought,  would  now  risk  their  reputation  for 
wisdom  by  stating  that  England's  greatness  was 
the  result  of  the  drinking  habits  of  its  people. 
Yet  he  could  see  no  reason  why  the  latter  con- 
clusion would  not  be  as  legitimately  drawn  as 
the  former.  After  some  further  observations, 
the  speaker  concluded  by  asking  all  to  think  upon 
the  subject  brought  before  them  on  that  occasion  ; 
to  think  candidly,  not  allowing  appetite  to  come 
in  as  arbitrator.  If  they  would  only  do  this,  he 
had  no  fears  of  the  result.  (Applause.) 

P.  Whitehead,  Esq.,  then  moved  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  the  speakers,  in  a  hrief  but 
impressive  address,  in  which  he  expressed 
his  assent  to  the  principles  advocated,  and 
his  conviction  of  their  soundness  and  im- 
portance to  the  world. 

The  vote  having  been  seconded,  and 
carried  by  acclamation,  "  the  proceedings 
terminated  at  about  ten  o'clock. 
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VEGETARIAN    SOCIETY. 

Prize  Essays. — S.  W. — From  the  announce- 
ment on  the  cover  of  the  present  number,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  time  for  the  sending  in  of  the 
essays  has  been  again  extended.  We  shall  re- 
gret if  the  earlier  announcements  should  have 
led  any  of  our  friends  to  undue  haste  in  the  pre- 
paration of  their  papers,  but  trust  the  oppor- 
tunity now  afforded  for  further  revision  will  be 
satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

Honorary  Members  of  the  American  Vegetarian 
Society. — It  will  be  observed,  from  the  notice  of 
the  recent  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Society  in  our  pages,  that  members  of  the  British 
Society  are  now  to  be  admitted  as  Honorary 
Members  of  the  American  Society.  Any  mem- 
bers who  have  objections  to  be  thus  incorporated 
with  the  American  Society  will  please  inform 
the  Secretary,  93,  Byron  Street,  Leeds,  before 
the  31st  December,  after  which  time  the  names 
of  all  members  of  our  Society  who  have  not 
stated  their  objection  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
officers  of  the  American  Society,  for  enrolment 
in  their  list  of  members. 

John  Andrew,  Jun.,  Secretary. 

BRADFORD. 

Social  Tea  Meeting. — The  two  meetings  held 
in  this  town,  last  winter,  have  not  been  without 
some  good  results.  They  excited  a  desire  in  the 
minds  of  several  persons  to  see  more  done 
for  the  spread  of  our  principles.  It  was  there- 
fore resolved  to  invite  all  the  Vegetarians  in  the 
town,  and  a  few  others  favourable  to  the  system, 
to  take  tea  together  at  Peckett's  Temperance 
Hotel,  Market  Place.  This  social  meeting  was 
held  on  Monday,  Sept.  29th,  when  a  dozen 
responded  to  the  invitation.  The  following  are 
the  names  of  the  friends  who  were  present : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spence,  Miss  Spence,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  Spence,  Mr.  W.  Nuttal,  Mr. 
Jos.  Wilson,  Mr.  John  Waddington,  Mr. 
THOs.LAKE,Mr.  John  Copeland,  Mr.  James 
HoLDSWORTH,  J.  ANDREW,  Jun.,  of  Leeds,  and 
two  other  Bradford  friends.  After  tea,  the 
writer  offered  some  remarks  on  some  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  the  Vegetarian  ques- 
tion and  urged  the  holding  of  a  monthly  meeting 
for  conversation,  reading  of  papers,  and  the 
delivery  of  addresses.  Each  person  present  was 
invited  to  offer  such  remarks  and  suggestions  as 
he  might  think  proper.  An  interesting  conversa- 
tion then  took  place,  and  it  was  agreed  to  hold  a 
meeting  every  month,  as  had  been  proposed,  and 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Society  kindly  offered 
his  house  for  the  first  meeting.  To  these 
meetings  persons  who  have  objections  to  urge, 
and  who  may  be  opposed  to  our  system,  will  be 
invited,  in  order  that  their  views  may  be  con- 
sidered and  canvassed  in  a  kind  and  truth-loving 
spirit.  J.  A.  J. 

COLCHESTER, 

Circulation  of  Tracts. — 1  have  given  away  a 
few  tracts  and  Messengers,  and  have  lent  the  last 


number   you   sent  me,   which   I  find  useful  in 
addition  to  my  own  copy. 

Secret  Vegetarians. — I  was  lately  telling  a 
young  female,  who  had  applied  for  a  place  in  our 
family,  that  we  were  Vegetarians,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  eat  any  animal  food,  and  that  if 
she  could  not  conform  to  our  way  of  living  she 
had  better  not  engage  herself,  at  the  same  time 
stating  what  we  did  eat  as  a  substitute  for  the 
flesh  of  animals  usually  eaten  by  "meat-eaters." 
A  person  in  the  shop  at  the  time,  remarked,  "Why 
I  am  a  Vegetarian !  I  don't  eat  animal  food, 
and  have  not  for  a  long  time."  I  mention  this 
by  way  of  encouragement,  and  regret  that  ray 
business  prevented  my  making  inquiries  as  to 
how  he  became  a  Vegetarian.  J.  B. 

DUNFERMLINE. 

Distribution  of  Tracts,  Etc. — A  few  Messenger 
tracts,  and  about  300  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
Glasgow  Banquet,  have  been  specially  addressed 
and  circulated.  I  have  also  lent  copies  of  Fruits 
and  Farinacea,  and  Hydropathy  for  the  People. 

Trying  the  System. — Five  persons  of  my  ac- 
quaintance are  making  trial  of  the  system. 

Vegetarian  Publications  for  JAbraries. — During 
the  past  month  the  works  sent  me  some  time 
ago,  by  the  President,  for  the  Libraries  and 
Working  Man's  Refreshment  Rooms,  with  the 
additional  books  just  received,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  two  libraries  and  refreshment 
rooms.  Another  set  of  books  is  retained  in  my 
hands  as  a  loan  library,  and  an  intimation  to  the 
public  where  they  can  prochre  Vegetarian  works 
for  reading  has  appeared  in  the  Dunfermline 
Journal.  From  the  desire  to  read  evinced 
whilst  the  works  were  in  my  hands,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  good  will  arise  from  their  being  thus 
accessible  to  all  applying  for  them.  J.  D. 

EDINBURGH, 

Monthly  Meeting  of  Association — At  our  regular 
Monthly  Meeting,  held  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  1st, 
Mr.  Re  ID  occupied  the  chair,  and  an  address  on 
"  Vegetarian  Diet  favourable  to  Longevity  "  was 
read  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Gates.  It  was  a  very 
excellent  paper  and  well  received.  Other 
members  followed  with  suitable  remarks. 

Signs  of  Progress. — Several  are  trying  our 
system,  and  we  keep  hearing  of  fresh  cases  every 
day.  A  new  member  has  been  added  to  our 
ranks  this  month.  We  are  preparing  for  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  our  Association,  and  forming 
plans  for  an  improved  means  of  carrying  on  our 
organization,  to  be  submitted  for  adoption  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting.  We  trust  to  go  on 
with  renewed  vigour  in  the  ensuing  year.  J.  R. 

MANCHESTER. 

Inquiries. — Except  a  few  inquiries  about  the 
system,  we  have  nothing  further  to  report  since 
our  course  of  lectures  several  months  ago.  With 
the  approach  of  the  season  for  lectures  and  in- 
door meetings,  we  hope  to  resume  our  activity, 
and  secure  some  practical  results.  J.  G. 


VEGETARIAN"  LECTURE  AT   NORTHAMPTON. 
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VEGETARIAN    LECTURE    AT    NORTHAMPTON. 


On  Thursday  evening  a  lecture  on  Dietetic 
Reform  was  delivered  in  the  Lecture  Hall, 
Gold  Street,  Northampton,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Dr.  Pearce,  by  James  Simpson, 
Esq.,  of  Foxhill  Bank,  Accrington,  Lanca- 
shire, a  magistrate  of  that  county.  The 
attendance  was  large  and  repectable,  and  the 
bulk  of  the  audience  listened  very  atten- 
tively to  the  two  hours'  address  of  the 
lecturer. 

Mr.  Simpson  discussed  his  subject  under  a 
variety  of  aspects.  He  first  traced  the  history 
of  diet  from  the  period  of  the  creation,  and 
showed  that  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  earth  had  ever  subsisted,  at  all  periods,  upon 
veg^etable  food,  while  not  a  few  whole  races  of 
men  had  never  used  animal  flesh  ;  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  contend  that,  in  their  natural  condition, 
all  the  senses  of  men  revolted  at  the  flesh  of 
animals.  Whole  nations — among  others  the 
Japanese  and  Brahmins — had  subsisted  entirely 
without  flesh  meats.  Man's  instinct  led  him 
to  a  preference  for  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
the  earth  :  the  productions  of  nature  were  grateful 
to  every  sense,  but  the  slaughter  of  animals  to 
be  consumed  as  human  food  was  repugnant  to 
all.  There  was  no  poetry  in  barons  of  beef,  but 
a  beautiful  pleasure  in  observing  every  item  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  In  regard  to  the  eating 
of  animal  flesh,  men  lived  as  it  were  in  an  artifi- 
cial state  of  existence ;  and  so  in  regard  to  many 
absurd  and  injurious  habits,  custom  had  rendered 
them  "  second  nature,"  and  the  great  difficulty 
was  returning  to  a  normal  condition,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  normal  or  natural 
state  would  always  secure  the  greatest  amount 
of  happiness.  He  proceeded  to  notice  some  of 
the  arguments  usually  raised  against  a  Vege- 
tarian system  of  diet,  noticing,  first  of  all,  the 
one  respecting  the  canine  or  dog  teeth,  which  he 
met  by  stating  that  not  these  teeth  but  the  molar 
teeth  are  employed  in  eating  meat.  The  horse, 
the  camel,  the  reindeer,  and  especially  the  mon- 
key tribes,  had  these  teeth  completely  developed, 
and  yet  they  lived  upon  grass,  herbs,  or  fruits. 
The  inference  deducible  from  various  facts  at- 
tested by  the  most  eminent  physiologists,  was 
that  the  original  food  of  man — fruits,  roots, 
grain,  and  the  succulent  parts  of  vegetables — 
was  still  his  natural  and  best  food.  What  was 
in  reality  the  best  food  of  man  could  only  be 
arrived  at  by  a  study  of  the  composition  of  food. 
The  result  of  investigation  showed  that  barley 
contains  84j  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  and  15j 
of  water ;  wheat  meal,  85|  per  cent,  of  solid 
matter,  and  14^  of  water;  butchers' meat,  36 
6-lOths  solid  matter,  and  63  and  4-lOths  of 
water;  and  oatmeal,  91  per  cent,  of  solid  matter, 
and  9  of  water.  But  it  was  said  that  vegetable 
or  farinaceous  food  did  not  contain  the  same 
principles  as  meat — that  it  did  not,  for  instance 
contain  suflicient  nitrogen,  while  beef  and  mut 
ton  contain  the  exact  quantity  requisite.  If 
however,  oxen  and  sheep  could  get  it  from  grass 
as  was  admitted  by  those  who  used  this   argu 


ment,  why  could  not  men,  who  ate  grain  and 
other  kinds   of  vegetable  products  ?     The   fact 
was,    that   the  largest,   the    strongest,    and  the 
most    useful     animals — as,    for    instance,    the 
elephant,  the  horse,  and  the  reindeer — were  the 
vegetable-eating  animals ;  and  if  we  wanted  the 
idle,  morose,  and  ferocious,  we  must  take  them 
from  the  meat-eating  animals.     The  nutriment 
of  all  kinds  of   food  whatever  was  vegetable  in 
its  principle,  the  protein  compound  of  vegetables 
containing  the  nutriment  upon  which  all  animal 
life    depended ;    and    he    pointed    to    what     he 
described    as    the     folly   of   killing   and  eating 
animals,  and  thus  risking  the  most  fatal  diseases, 
for    the    sake   of    obtaining  that   which    might 
be    procured   in   an   infinitely  safer    and  more 
direct     way     from     the     vegetable    kingdom. 
He    argued    that    important  politico-economic 
considerations    were    involved    in    the    general 
question,    and   that  something  like    twenty-five 
people   on   the   Vegetarian   plan    could   subsist 
upon  what  was  required  for  one  meat-eater,  and 
asserted  that  should  this  country  ever  become  as 
populous  as  China,  the  people  would  of  neces- 
sity  have    to    become   Vegetarians.     He    con- 
tended that  the  practice  of  meat-eating  was  an 
unnatural    system,   because    it   was    shockingly 
dear,  while  there  was  nothing  dear  in   nature, 
but,  on  the   contrary,   the   grand  essentials    of 
man's  existence  were  easy  to  be  obtained.     A 
given  amount  of  blood  and  animal  heat  could  be 
obtained  from  peas  and  beans  at  one-third  their 
cost  from   butcher's   meat,     and  upon  Spanish 
beans   and   potatoes — Spanish    beans  being  es- 
teemed a  luxury  in  this  country — he  would  feed 
a  thousand  men  at  half  the  cost  he  could  feed 
them  on  beef  and  potatoes,  both  diets  containing 
the  same  amount  of  blood-forming  principle  and 
animal  heat.     He  also  held  that  the  food  con- 
sumed should  bear  an  exact  relation  to  the  wants 
of  the  body,  and  urged  that  upon  this  subject 
the  most  erroneous  popular  conceptions  existed. 
He  contended  that  the  Vegetarian  practice  con- 
tributed to  the  health  and  duration  of  human 
life,  that  it  rendered   life  more   enjoyable,    and 
was   best  adapted  to   the  human   constitution. 
For  his    own    part,   he    had   never  partaken   of 
animal  food,  although  he  was  forty-four  years  of 
age ;    and  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  he 
was  enabled  to  perform  a  much  greater  quantity 
of  work,  and  to  sustain  incessant  mental  toil  for 
a  much  longer  period,  than  he  would  had  he  not 
been  a  Vegetarian.     In  conclusion,  he  observed 
that  the  Vegetarian   practice  was  good  for  all 
men  ;  it  was  the  diet  of  the  ancient  world — of 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  Persians  in 
their  palmiest  days,  and  when  flesh-eating  be- 
came identified  with  their  habits,  it  was  in  their 
decline  and  fall.      The  Vegetarian   Society  had 
been  in  existence  upwards  of  nine  years  in  this 
country;  and  amongst  its  one  thousand  recog- 
nized members  (there  being  some  thousands  of 
Vegetarians  in  the  country  who  had  not  joined 
it  as  a  society)  were  no  fewer  than  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  physicians    and    surgeons,  besides 
blacksmiths  and  others  engaged  in  almost  every 
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sort  of  laborious  occupation,  aud  who,  when  the 
labours  of  the  day  were  over,  could  return  to 
their  homes  with  a  more  lively  and  buoyant 
step  than  those  who  partook  of  the  flesh  of 
animals. 


At  the  termination  of  the  lecture,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Simpson,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Rev.  T.  Hutton,  and 
the  proceedings  terminated  about  eleven. 


LOCAL    OPEEATIONS    AND     INTELLIGENCE. 


VEGETARIAN    SOCIETY. 

Vegetarian  Society. — W.  S. — We  have  already 
received  one  essay,  but  the  time  for  sending  them 
in,  as  already  stated,  need  not  be  before  the  last 
day  of  December. 

John  Andrew,  Jun.,  Secretary. 

CRAWS  HAWBOOTH. 

Monthly  Meeting  and  Lecture. — We  held  our 
usual  Monthly  Meetinj;  on  Monday  evening,  the 
10th  of  November.  Mr.  H,  Gill  delivered  a 
lecture  on  the  argument  derived  from  the  bene- 
ficence of  the  Creator,  in  opposition  to  flesh- 
eating.  The  lecture  was  very  logical,  and 
proved  conclusively  that  divine  goodness  and 
beneficence  could  not  be  reconciled  with  flesh- 
eating  aud  the  slaughter  of  animals. 

Public  Meetings. — We  are  going  to  have  a 
public  meeting  or  two  as  soou  as  we  can  make 
the  necessary  arrangements.  W.  H. 

EDINBURGH. 

Vegetarian  Banquet. — Since  my  last,  we  have 
given  a  Vegetarian  Banquet,  as  an  experiment, 
restricting  the  attendance  to  members  of  the 
Association  and  their  friends.  Our  doings  have, 
however,  got  into  the  public  prints,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  notice  in  a  local  journal. 
"  The  Vegetarians  of  this  city  held  their  First 
Annual  Banquet  in  the  Calton  Convening  Side 
Room,  on  Friday  Evening,  October  24tb.  Mr. 
R.  Shiels,  President  of  the  Society,  took  the 
chair  at  half-past  seven  o'clock.  Tl^e  dishes 
prepared  by  several  members  for  the  occasion, 
were  potato  pies,  fig  pies,  apple  pies,  plum  pud- 
dings, barley  puddings,  rice  and  apple  puddings, 
batter  puddings,  cheese  cakes,  omelets,  etc., 
moulded  rice,  semolina,  with  lentil  curry,  and  vari- 
ous other  sauces.  The  only  vegetable  introduced 
was  some  boiled  potatoes.  After  the  banquet 
the  company  enjoyed  a  cheerful,  intellectual 
feast,  with  several  appropriate  songs,  aud 
several  glees  by  a  family  choir.  Tea  was  after- 
wards served  up  with  bread  provisions  aud  fruit, 
and  the  company,  forty-two  in  number,  separated 
before  eleven  o'clock,  much  delighted  with  the 
bloodless  entertainment  they  partook  of— many 
of  them  astonished  at  the  variety  and  Excellency 
of  the  dishes,  and  only  sorry  more  of  their 
friends  had  not  been  present  to  share  the  delight 
they  experienced.    The  members  of  the  Asso- 


ciation exerted  themselves  to  the  uttermost  to 
make  their  friends  truly  happy,  and  add  to  the 
common  joy."  I  need  only  add,  that  brief  ad- 
dresses were  given  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Hine, 
and  Mr.  Palmer.  The  proceedings  were,  how- 
ever, social  and  conversational,  rather  than 
formal,  thus  affording  opportunity  for  inquiry 
and  suggestion,  as  to  our  practice.  We  antici- 
pate making  our  next  attempt  of  this  kind  in 
some  public  demonstration  as  to  the  resources 
of  our  system. 

Annual  Meeting. — In  addition  to  the  above, 
instead  of  our  usual  monthly  meeting,  we  have 
held  our  Annual  Meeting.  Mr.  Palmer  pre- 
sided, and  the  reports  of  the  treasurer  and 
secretary  having  been  read,  the  election  of 
office-bearers  for  the  year  was  proceeded  with. 
A  list  of  the  names  of  the  committee  and  officers 
will  be  sent  for  the  next  Messenger.         J.  R. 

GLASGOW. 

Association  Meeting. — Our  Association  held 
their  usual  monthly  meeting  on  the  7th  of 
October.  An  article  from  the  American  Water 
Cure  Journal,  was  read  by  Mr.  Arbuckle, 
and  discussed.  A  portion  of  Mr.  Hoyle's 
excellent  reply  to  the  lecture  in  the  Popular 
Lecturer  was  afterwards  read  to  the  meeting,  and 
formed  the  subject  of  an  interesting  conversa- 
tion. We  had  a  fair  attendance  of  members  aud 
strangers,  and  as  the  evenings  are  now  long  and 
several  original  essays  secured,  we  expect  to  have 
well  attended,  aud  interesting  and  useful  meet- 
ings, during  the  next  few  months. 

Monthly  Meeting. — The  Glasgow  Association 
held  their  usual  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 4th,  in  the  Union  Temperance  Hotel, 
Buchanan  Street.  We  had  a  good  attendance, 
and  a  considerable  sprinkling  of  strangers.  Mr. 
Mackay  presided,  and  an  excellent  paper  was 
read  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  James  Henderson 
tertius.  After  a  brief  but  comprehensive  and 
very  forcible  exposition  of  the  claims  of  Vege- 
tarianism from  the  chair,  a  spirited  opposition 
ensued,  which  was  replied  to  with  great  ability 
by  the  Chairman,  and  by  Mr.  Henderson  aud 
other  friends.  At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  we 
enrolled  two  new  members,  and  arrangements 
were  entered  into  for  a  social  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  election  of  our 
office-bearers,  ou  Monday,  Nov.  17th.       J.  S. 
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